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PREFACE 

As a humble worker in the field of modern Indian educa- 
tion in Southern India, I was in a position to discern, early 
enough in my career as an educator, that the system of modern 
Indian education, organised by the British Indian Government 
mainly in accordance with the principles enunciated by 
Macaulay — a system which has had to be necessarily secular in 
character and European in spirit and aim — cannot be considered 
to have produced in its Indian atmosphere results that may be 
taken to be altogether good and flawless. That system has 
undoubtedly tended to widen the vision of Indian thought and 
to give it a freer and a fuller scope than ever it had before 
in its long history extending over thousands of years : it has 
offered to the Indian mind for acceptance and assimilation 
much new material of great intellectual and moral value : and 
— what is even more' — it has opened out for Indian students 
and thinkers wide vistas of attractive enterprise in the direction 
of research, criticism and constructive synthesis in the limitless 
fields of modern science and progressive humanitarian culture 
in all its varied aspects- Nevertheless, since modern Indian 
education has had to be so largely European in spirit and aim, 
it has inevitably produced a yawning gulf between the imported 
new thought and the indigenous historic life of the people with 
its ancient sanctions and sacred traditions. Where the growth 
of thought is from native roots, there both thought and life 
progress together, whatever may be the amount of alien 
culture elements that are received with welcome feelings and 
appropriated freely from time to time ; the practical needs of 
life and the advancing potency of the people propel thought 
here along its progressive course, and thought in its onward 
movement so tells upon life as to make it also consistently 
progressive. Such, however, cannot be the case wheie exotic 
thought and indigenous life are brought into mutual relation 
by force of circumstances like those prevailing now in India ; 
the exotic higher thought of modern English-educated India 
receives as little stimulation and sustenance from the life and 
potency of the Indian people as their life itself is influenced in 
its really vital parts by this outer, higher thought. It Is an 
imperative need of the hour in the history of moderiv India to 
have this gulf between thought and life bridged secur^y and 
well as soon as possible, as, otherwise, the numerous eyil 
consequences due to their unnatxnral separation are Pertain to 
undermine the very foundations of social stability and MtStMl 
order. There is ample evidencse to indicate that this ft^d IS 
b^ing keenly felt all over the country in innntttdrabte 
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centres that are generously responsive to exalted ideals o£ 
patriotism and public welfare ; and one of the forms, in which 
the patriotic activity of those centres has been very naturally 
making itself manifest, has consisted largely in an earnest 
endeavour to bring together and harmonise by means of 
suitable and accurate interpretation and exposition the old 
thought of the East with the new thought of the West, so that 
they may as early as possible become fused into one wisdom. 
The possibility of accomplishing a thing like this need not be 
questioned* because the ultimate oneness of truth demands 
that all its many aspects should be consistent with one another. 
These lectures on the BhagavadgUd have been intended to 
serve as a humble contribution towards the fulfilment of this 
high purpose of thought-harmonisation ; and it is certainly 
needless to point out that this is an undoubtedly ambitious 
aim, the very entertainment of which requires more than ample 
justification. 1 have, however, felt in the circumstance that 
even the evident ridiculousness of the over-high ambition of 
the weak person is not in itself enough to make that ambi- 
tion of his entirely inexcusable. 

The religious neutrality of the British Indian Government 
is responsible for its system of education in India being 
markedly secular in character- The necessities of the Indian 
situation having rightly dictated to the Government its policy 
of religious neutrality, and the religion of the British people 
being different from the religions that have for long been 
followed by the Indian people with true faith and warm earnest- 
ness, the organisation of modern Indian education could not 
but be made to rest as largely as possible on a secular and 
rationalistic basis. This rigid limitation imposed upon the 
scope of the foundation has made the system of education 
erected thereon not only incomplete, but also productive of 
certain results that are often apt to be unfavourably criticised. 
To exclude the study of religion as largely as possible from the 
field of liberal education is really to make it narrow and 
illiberal by withholding therefrom the operation of the chiefest 
and the most powerful among humanitarian influences upon 
the development of thought and the formation of character ; 
and the complaint is not unoften heard that, in the British- 
organised system of modern education in India, the tendency 
in all its stages from the lowest to the highest is to encourage 
a too free rationalism and a leaning to self-assertion at the 
expense of faith and obedience, and to give too great a promi- 
nence to the conceptions of rights and privileges so as thereby 
to throw into the background the corresponding corrective 
conceptions of dyties and obligations. This complaint against 
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adjustment between the various egoistic and altruistic impulses 
involved in the moral and spiritual life of human individuals 
and the historic welfare and progress of human communities. 


The standpoint, from which these lectures were delivered, 
was naturally that of a believer in Hinduism addressing a class 
of believing Hindus, although all such Hindus and non-Hindus 
as chose to attend them were freely allowed to do so without 
any hindrance of any kind. In factj one of the conditions, on 
which the delivery of the lectures was undertaker!, was that 
admission should be made free and easy to all those who 
wanted to attend them. Many Hindus of all sects and some 
non'Hindus also attended them ; and all of them appeared to 
be really interested in what was being expounded in the classes. 
It is needless to say that the standpoint of the believer 
adopted in relation to these lectures has not been the same as 
the standpoint of uncritical credulity ; and it is believed tlmt 
a perusal of the lectures will of itself show that they are 
throughout sympathetically critical, and that their chief aim 
has been to bring to light the continuity of reasoning and the 
consistency of thought found in relation to all the important 
teachings contained in the Bhagavadgita. It cannot, however, 
be denied that there are certain educated and highly cultured 
persons, to whom to criticise means unfortunately the same 
thing as to find out flaws. Censorious persons of this de.scrip- 
tion are certainly not likely to feel satisfied with the spirit of 
these lectures ; and what has to be said to them is that the 
lectures were not addressed to secure their approval or 
satistaction. Readers of this volume may observe that the 
lectures in it are not all of uniform length, some of them 
being short and others considerably longer ; and this is due to 
Ihl ll ? keeping with the nature of the subject-matter, 

and v^fr audience and the warmth 

ri? ^ ^ lecturer on the occasion, the time of delivery 

of the lectures varied from class to class from one to two 
hours, and that they have all been, for publication in this 

notes taken at the time of their oral delivery to the classes. 
The shortdiand notes have been subjected to considerable 
pruning arid other similar processes involved in what is 
commonly known as editing so that the spoken speech mav 

small extent. Extra repetitions and super-abundant exohina- 
but^Vr ° '“d" 7^''' in oral eLpo^l ioM 

verbal simpUeftJ " ELtZi 

vernal simplicity and colloqmality and certain well-recognised 
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forms of laxness in syntax tend to make the comprehension 
of the meaning of the uttered sentence easy ; but such 
language mars too much the dignity of the written style. 
Excepti ig the changes due to these and other such considera- 
tions, and excepting also a few additions’ and improvements 
here and there, intended to make the meaning clearer and the 
reasoning fuller, the lectures have been on the whole .made to 
agree with the short-hand notes ; and the ideas and principles 
enunciated in the course of the successive class-expositions 
have accordingly been allowed to remain intact- In translating 
the Sanskrit stanzas of the Q7td, care has been taken to see 
that the translation is as near to the original as possible, and 
that at the same time no serious injury of any kind is done in 
consequence to the genius of the English language. Such 
additional words and expressions, as have been needed to make 
the translation full, clear and accurate, are introduced within 
brackets ; and if the translated passages are read without these 
added words and expressions, their literalness becomes in most 
cases easily evident. In the original Sanskrit of the Bhagavad' 
gUd, various differently significant names and epithets are used 
in mentioning Sri-Kj.’ishna and Arjuna ; and in most cases the 
significations of these different names and epithets have not 
been specifically brought out in the translation, these person- 
ages being mentioned in almost all cases simply as Srl-Krishna 
and Arjuna. Another point, which requires to be noted, is 
that, in accordance with an extensively current usage, the 
BhagavadgUd has very frequently been spoken of as the QUd in 
the comments constituting the lectures. Indeed, among the 
philosophical ' songs ' of this kind known to Sanskrit litera- 
ture, the BhagavadgHd is pre-eminently the best and in every 
way deserves to be known as the QUd. 

It may also be observed that every succeeding lecture is 
almost invariably made to begin with a brief resume of the 
previous lecture : this has necessarily tended to give rise to 
some amount of repetition of ideas and thoughts in the 
lectures. In this respect, the practice followed in the course of 
the actual delivery of the lectures has not been departed from, 
in the belief that the repetition of the ideas and thoughts thus 
allowed to remain is likely to prove helpful to the proper 
understanding and appreciation of the meaning of the QUd. 
Similarly, at the conclusion of every chapter, the teachings 
given in it have been summarised fairly exhaustively, with 
the object of prcssenting those teachings in their natural as 
well as rational relationship to one another, so that thereby 
their general compehension may be made clearer and rndte 
Complete than it would otherwise be. This again has become 
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responsible for a further repetition of ideas and thoughts, 
although in this latter case special attention has been directed 
to the elucidation of the course and continuity of the reasoning 
by which the various teachings are supported and established 
to be good and true. 

The uniquely sublime character of the philosophical 
worthiness and religious authority of the BhagavadgUit Is 
well-known to be so marked and note-worthy as to demand 
a high level of thought in all tho. e, who earnestly endeavour 
to understand that famous poem aright ; and none will there- 
fore take up with a light heart the seriously responsible work 
of expounding it to classes consisting of earnest and thought- 
ful students, unless the force impelling him to do it happens 
to be too powerful to be effectively resisted. For years togetheti 
I had somehow been led tn entertain a strong desire to see if I 
could produce some work that might prove to be of use 
in making a course of general non-sectarian religious and moral 
teaching in Hindu Schools and Colleges on strictly Hindu lines 
easier and more possible than it had been ordinarily understood 
to be ; and an attempt was being made by me to bring out 
under the name of Veda.'Veddnta~Sai)grah<x, a collection of 
suitable selections from the extensive range of Hindu scriptures 
with translation and notes, so as to exhibit in it the historical 
development of the Hindu Religion and present at the same 
time all its important teachings and doctrines in a convenient 
compass. It was then that Mr. C. P. AnantanFirayana Aiyar, 
who was one of the Secretaries of the iSn-Pdrthcisarathi-Svdmi' 
Sabhd in Triplicane, began to put steady pressure on me 
to agree to expound the BhagavadgUCl to classes held under the 
auspices of that Sabhd. To the persistency of his pressure I 
had to yield, and in doing so I hoped that the proposed 
exposition of the QUd might enable me to carry out in a 
naanner my long cherished desire to do some work of a helpful 
kind in relation to the general religious and moral instruction 
of Hindu youth on Hindu lines. The delivery of the lectures^ — 
in all eighty-seven in number — took more than two years, 
as they were given week after week on Sundays for about 
nine months or so in the year ; and the thought of the 
Yeda-Veddnta'Sat) graha had to be given up in consequence. 
The revision and the printing of the lectures has taken a very 
long time, partly owing to my having had much heavy and 
pressing work of other kinds to do, partly owing to my failing 
health, and in no small part owing to the very great delay 
caused in the Oriental Press, to which the printing of the 
leqtures was entrusted by the Sn'Pdrthasdrathi’Svdmi-Sabhd ; 
and. in this first volume, covering the first six, out of the 
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eighteen, chapters of the QUa, only thirty-one lectures are 
included* The requisite work of ^editing^ is being carried on 
in connection with the remaining lectures, with a view to have 
them published in two more volumes as early as possible* 

What the usefulness of these lectures is, and how far I am 
justified in having them brought out in book form, are things 
about which I can be no correct judge ; and yet I consider it 
but proper to state that I have felt proud of the opportunity 
I have had to deliver them* Such an opportunity came to me 
mainly through my having been appointed as Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Presidency College 
at Madras by Lord Ampthill, when His Lordship was Gover- 
nor of Fort St. George ; and whatever may be the judgment 
of competent critics on the value of this exposition of the 
Bhagavadgltdf there can be no doubt that lam bound to be 
highly grateful to His Lordship for his having made it possible 
for me to try to serve my countrymen thus. Accordingly^ I 
offer here my most sincere and heart'felt thanks to His 
Lordship. Similar thanks are due from me to the members of 
the Srl-Pdrthasdrathi-'Svdmi'Sabhd — and particularly to its 
Secretaries — far their having worked in so many ways in behalf 
of the classes week after week and arranged to supply me with 
the short-hand notes of the class -lectures : and to them also 
I offer my equally sincere and heart felt thanks. 

TRIPLICANE, madras : 

7th November, 1914- 
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Prefatory Note to the Reprint 

When it occurred to me some months ago, that it was 
desirable to bring out these lectuics on the BhciQ;avaclgH(l 
in three volumes, so that the first, second and third volumes 
might contain respectively the lectuies relating to the first, 
second and third six chapters of the entire ork of eighteen 
chapters® 1 felt that the first volume, for which all tire required 
matter had been ready for a long time, should be issued 
without any more delay. To carry out this intention, it 
became necessary to have the lectures — so far as they were 
ready — reprinted on rny own responsibility, and to depend no 
longer upon the Sri-rdrthasdraihi'‘Svu'f)n'‘Sabh(l for their 
publication. Accordingly, I got them reprinted ; and in the 
reprint the alterations made on revision arc mostly of a verbal 
charactet, and the lectures as contained in this volume do not 
in any material respect dififer from what they arc in the 
fasciculi already issued by the iSii^^rdiihai>drathi’‘Svumi-Sahha^ It 
is commonly known that each of the tb.rce groups, consisting 
of the first, second and third six chapters of the BhagavadgliUy 
forms a whole in itself ; and the first six chapters are naturally 
well suited to serve as an introduction to the study of the 
complete work. They give not only the ground plan of the 
philosophy of conduct, which is built up and expounded 
therein, but also the teachings bearing upon self-realization as 
leading to God-realization and to the authoritative formula- 
tion of the ethical law of universal equality as constituting the 
most appropriate guide to the conduct of human life* This 
law is shown besides to be bt.sed fully on realized truth, and to 
include within its grasp both the law of duty and the law 
of love, so as to make courage and compassion as well as self- 
sacrifice and service imperatively obligatory in the morally well- 
conducted life of all human communities and individuals* It 
is believed that the study of the Hindu philosophy of coxaduct 
even thus far cannot but be interesting and instructive. 

TRIPLICANE, MADRAS . ^ 

8th January, 291S J M. RANGACHARYA. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

Before I proceed with the work of expounding the 
BhagavadgUa to you, I wish to be permitted to offer a few 
words of personnl explanation. It is not because I feel that 
I am in any way specially fitted to explain to you the sublime 
lessons of wisdom and philosophy which are contained in 
the BhagavadgUd, that I have made bold to accept the high 
responsibility of expounding to you that philosophical poem, 
which has been most appropriately described by an English 
translator of it as the ‘ Song Celestial ’ with the insight of a 
true poet and philosopher. My main object in venturing to 
bear this responsibility is to see, if even I may not be able to 
induce some of our countrymen to interest themselves more 
and more in the study of the BhagavadgUd with a feeling of 
genuine earnestness and sincere devotion ; for, I feel certain 
that such a study is well calculated to do them immense good 
by enabling them to understand the real meaning and value of 
life as well ^s the supreme purpose for which it has to be lived. 
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Chap. I. 


1 have been more than once asked on behalf of the iSt1- 
PdrthasarSthi-svdmi Sahhd to deliver some lectures ’ ; and 
although I have been of opinion that the members of this Sabhd 
are engaged in the work of moral self -culture and social and reli- 
gious improvement, still it has not beeir easy for me to fall in 
with the proposal. I have often enough delivered stray lectures ; 
and somehow it has appeared to me invariably tliat the amount 
of labour and thought bestowed on such work is dispropor- 
tionately too large for any really good results which flow from 
it. Therefore, when it was seriously proposed to me that 
I should hold classes and expound the Bhagavadg,Ud. in them, 
it naturally occurred to me that an earnest endeavour to 
understand and appreciate the value of the wise guidance, which 
that uniquely great philosophical poem offers to man, would 
undoubtedly be of real use to all those who took part in the 
endeavour. 

However, let me particularly impress upon your minds 
at the very commencement that in agreeing to conduct this 
work of class-exposition, I do not and cannot come before 
you in the capacity of an authoritative religious preceptor. 
I desire to think and to learn with you in our united study of 
the BhagavadgUd . and it is well to remember from the beginning 
that all of us, who shall from time to time meet in these 
classes, have accordingly to come together in the spirit of 
humble learners, who are ever ready to be helpful to one 
another — helpful even to him who has under your direction 
taken up the duties of the teacher. I shall spare no effort to 
place before you, in as clear a language as I can command, 
what I have myself learnt, after some amount of study and 
thought, from the BhagavadgUd. 

You know, quite as well as I do, that all tlic various 
schools of Vedantic Philosophy and Religion in India have 
accepted the BhagavadgUd as a work of high scriptural 
authority. It has, therefore, been interpreted by these 
various schools, so as to be in harmony with the funda- 
mental views and doctrines respectively held by them. 
Hence I beg of you to see no sign of vanity or self-sufficiency in 
my work, if in endeavouring to expound the Bhagavadgitd to 
you, I do not strictly follow any one of these more or less secta- 
rian interpretations of that work. While I have no doubt that 
it is impossible for any man to have a better guide in life than 
the BhagavadgUd, I feel compelled to own that, unless one 
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understands and appreciates it in the light o£ one’s own reason' 
ing and religious aspirations, one cannot derive much effective 
advantage even from such an unparalleled work on the philoso- 
phy of human conduct. Without the aid of direct personal 
appreciation and immediate personal assimilation, even the 
grand teaching contained in it cannot truly become the founda- 
tion-principles of man’s higher life and holy destiny. 

Let us now commence our work here with a Sdnti or 
prayer of peace, with which it has long been our tradition in 
this country to commence the study of the Upanishads. And 
in the situation in which you and I now find ourselves, the 
most appropriate prayer of peace is this which is contained in 
the Taittinyopanishad. Please let me repeat it and translate it. 

#5?;. J I fTf I 

t ^ II 

“ Hun/i Om i May (He) protect us together / May (He) foster 
us together / Let us together strive heroically. Let that which 
we learn be full of power. And let us not hate each other. 
Om ! Peace i Peace i Peace 1 ” 

The high rank and authoritativeness of the Upanishads 
have long been known among us to belong also to the Bhagavad- 
gUd ; and our initial utterance of this prayer of peace is thus in 
full accordance with our national tradition, even as it is with 
my desire to study, to think and to learn with you in perform- 
ing this work of teaching the BhagavadgUd, which your friendly 
partiality has assigned to me. Let us now begin at once to 
strive together heroically. 

The central story of the Mahdbhdrata relates, as most 
of us are aware, to the rivalry between the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas, as cousins, entitled to inherit the same 
common ancestral kingdom and all its associated privileges 
of sovereignty ; and I take it to be needless to narrate to you 
how this rivalry came to have its culmination in that great war, 
at the commencement of which Sri-Krishna is known to have 
taught the BhagavadgUd to his relation and friend and disciple, 
Arjuna. The author of the Mahdbhdrata is the famous seer and 
sage, known as Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa ,* and the language 
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of the BhagavadgHa is naturally intended to he understood as 
being his in all probability. This divine son;* of philosophic 
wisdom constitutes a part of the Bhlihma-pinvMi of the Mahu- 
bhdrata ; and there it is given in the form in which Sanjaya is 
conceived to have narrated it for the iniorniation of Dhrita- 
rashtra. 

In the very first chapter of the Hki.sktnd'lmrvan it is 
mentioned that Vyasa meets Dhritarashtra before the actual 
commencement of the war, and wislics to know if he is willing 
to have his blind eyes opened, so that he may he able to see 
with his own eyes the events of the coming war. Dhritarushtra 
declines to have his eyes so opened, as he feels t hat he cannot 
bear the sight of the slaughter of his own kindred. Rut he 
requests Vyasa to arrange that those events are all fully and 
accurately reported to him from time to time. Accordingly, 
Vyasa bestows the power of supramormal vision on Saiijaya, 
and directs him to report all the details regarding the progress of 
the war to Dhritarashtra. In deputing Safijuya for the perfor- 
mance of this work, Vyiisa commends him thus to the blind 
old king ; — 


-tt ii 

m wr: i 


_ “ O King, this Saiijaya will tell you -all about this wars 
Safijaya shall know all things, whatever is open as well a, 
whatever is secret, whatever takes place during the day as well- 
as whatever take., place at night ; he shall know even that 
which is only thought of in the mind. Weapons of wav shall 
not wound him, and fatigue shall not trouble him.” 

It is therefore possible for some to say that Sanjaya 
who was in this manner endowed with the power of super- 
natinal vision, actually reproduced the dialogue between Rrl- 
Kiishna and Arjuna, which Vyasa incorporated later on into 
the AUhcibhdrata. The structure of the work in its geitcral 
plan does not seem to be opposed to such a view. But this 
supposition is not free from certain seriou , difficulties and 
incongruities, though it may still be said by uncritical students 
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that the language of the Qlia is certainly that which was actually 
used by Sri-Krishna and Arjuna in their dialogue. But so 
far as our immediate purpose is concerned, it is enough 
for us to know that, to whomsoever we may attribute 
the language of the Qltd, the teachings therein contained 
are certainly conceived to be clue to the divine wisdom and 
knowledge of truth possessed by Sri-Krishtia, 

The acceptance of Sri-Krishna among us as a divine 
incarnation is, indeed, in a marked measure due to his 
having been the Great Teacher of the Bhagavadgitd. 
It is a lesson which is easily learnt from the history 
of man all over the world, that humanity holds in immortal 
reverence the memory of only those persons, who have, 
by the worthiness of their lives as well as by the wisdom 
of their thoughts and utterances, deserved such reverence. 
It is in the nature of things impossible for any unworthy 
and hence unlawful usurper to occupy in security for any 
length of time that consecrated throne of hearty worship 
and reverential homage, which is, to the glory of man, firmly 
established within his divinely illumined and aspiring heart. 

One great peculiarity of the BhagavadgUd may be men- 
tioned here as consisting in the high catholicity and broad 
toleration and comprehensiveness of the doctrines which are 
taught therein by ^ri-Krishna. The line of teaching adopted 
by Him is, in this respect, strikingly different from that 
which has been followed by almost all the other great religious 
teachers of mankind. You will see, as we proceed with our 
study of the BhagavadgUd, that it fully establishes the title 
of its inspired author to the unique distinction of being the 
Greatest Harmonizer of human civilization and its institutions, 
the aim of whose teachings has been to organise the various 
human communities in India in all their grades of development 
into one peaceful, well-ordered and progressive whole. He 
seents to have discerned valuable truth as well as worthy 
utility in all the conflicting views of life and religion that 
were current in His days in this country, and has expounded a 
theistic system of philosophy and ethics, which is singularly 
striking in respect of its rare power of synthesis and unification. 

Other great religious teachers in India and in other parts 
of the world have also taught their own doctrines and dogmas 
regarding the great problems of life and death as well as 
regarding the problems of God and the universe ; and naturally 
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enough almost everyone of them has endeavoured to maintain 
that his own apprehension of the truth is more correct and 
more complete than that of any other religious teaclaer. 
The famous founders of what have been called personal 
religions have invariably so taught their wisdom to man 
as to cause their own inspiration and inner vision of 
things to become the exclusive basis of the various faiths 
and creeds built thereon by their loving followers in the 
wide field of human history. This kind of partiality to 
one’s own conclusions and convictions is a psychological 
necessity in the nature of man ; and all of you ought to be able 
to see at once that this natural tendency of the mind is in no 
way inconsistent with the thorough .sincerity and glowing 
enthusiasm of any really great religious, teacher to work out 
a suitable plan of life for the guidance of mankind. 

While there is thus nothing wrong or even strange in many 
of the great teachers of mankind upholding the particular iilan 
of life and the particular system of thought which each of them 
has severally propounded for the good of man both here and 
hereafter, it is, indeed, undeniably uncommon that ftrl'Krishna 
should have proved a notable exception to this general rule. 
Like other great teachers, He also has expounded what He 
Himself has considered to be the best plan of life and the truest 
system of religion and philosophy. But at the same time He 
has distinctly pointed out to us that all other plans of life and 
all other forms of religion and systems of thought are also good 
and worthy, so long as they, by their special adaptation to 
particular human conditions, are capable of strengthening the 
character of man and of enabling him gradually to rise to 
higher levels of perfection and self-realisation. Man always 
realizes truth only in proportion to his own capacity to know 
it, and in accordance with his own more or less comprehensive 
vision of the reality which underlies all things ; and it comes out 
in connection with all the institutions of civilization that the 
very nature of the way in which truth and perfection arc 
presented to man is as much determined from time to time by 
his own capacity to comprehend and assimilate them, as that 
capacity of his is, in its turn, determined by the picture of 
truth and perfection which is presented to him to behold and to 
admire. The line of Srl-Krishna’s teaching in the BhagavadgUH 
is thus, in spite of the strangeness of its wide and inclusive 
toleration, in full accord with the history of the development of 
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human civilization and the growth of man’s power of thought 
and moral capacity in all the varied aspects of his life at all 
times and in all places. 

Looking upon the life of man here on earth as a kind of 
pilgrimage to perfection, one may easily understand how it is 
that absolute truth is both unattainable and unassimilable by 
man, till the holy goal of this illuminating and purifying pilgri- 
mage is reached at last. A few inspired souls among us, when 
blessed with the rare gift of divine vision, may observe and know 
a milestone or two in advance along the road to this goal of 
human perfection ; but even they cannot go along in any unduly 
great haste to the goal, leaving the large body of the toiling 
pilgrims far behind ; for, if they did so, they would lose their 
leadership, and, through that loss, miss the very purpose of 
their specially endowed earthly life. Therefore it appears to me 
that Sri'Krishna was perfectly right in declaring that all plans 
of life and all forms of religion and systems of thought are 
worthy of sympathetic recognition and appreciation at the 
hands of all really wise men, so long as there are to be found, 
at the various stages on this sacred road to perfection, bodies 
of pilgrims who are severally capable of healthily and cheerfully 
responding to the moral stimulation of one or other of those 
plans of life and forms of religion and systems of thought. 

Each of these has not only a more or less marked pro- 
portion of realized truth in it, but is also characterised by a 
certain amount of special fitness in relation to those who accept 
it for their guidance in life. It is in this kind of reciprocal 
fitness that we have the true measure of the power for good, 
which by right belongs to our knowledge of the truth of things 
as well as of the proper aims of life. A plan of life, a form of 
religion, or a system of thought may in itself be very good, very 
true ; nay, it may even be as perfect as possible under the cir. 
cumstances. Nevertheless, if it be wanting in this kind of fitness 
in relation to those to whom it is offered for guidance, it would 
really be of no use to them. The value of religions and philoso- 
phies is thus dependent upon two factors — upon the proportion 
of realized truth and wisdom which is contained in them, and 
then upon their suitability to strengthen and improve anywhere 
in connection with any community or individual the happiness 
and purity of human life and the nobility of human aspirations. 

If you judge in this manner, you may yourselves easily see 
how all those plans of life and forms of religion, that have been 
and may yet be with advantage adopted by any portion of 
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mankind, have to he considered to be essentially good, innsmucli 
as every one of them has in association with it tliis special 
feature of fitness, this peculiar power to evoke response and urge 
on moral as well as spiritual progress among those who have to 
guide their lives in the light of its wisdom and practical discipline. 
In dealing, therefore, with the various philosophical and religii>u : 
systems and institutions in the world, we have to look upon 
them not as being antagonistic to one another, bur as being 
mutually helpful in evolving the good of roan as a whole; here, 

if anywhere, we have to rise from the lower to the higher, and 

from the higher to the still higher, rill at last wc reach the 
highest good. So long as the component communitie.s which 
make up mankind cannot all be in the same political or social or 
moral condition, so long also it is impossible for all of them to 
live on the same plane of religious and philosophical realisation. 

And when all these things are well borne in mind, we cairnot 
fail to recognise the peculiar greatness of Sri-Krishna as one of 
the most famous religious teachers known to the history of man. 
His greatness in the sphere of religion and philosophy is, as I said, 
unique, inasmuch as His work therein has been one of synthesis, 
harmonization and unification, rather than of separation, self- 
assertion and antagonism. That Sri-KvisKna has adopted this 
method of composition and conciliation; that He has in His 
teachings endeavoured to put together and to co-ordinate the 
various kinds, classes and conditions of human life, so as to 
make it possible for the whole of mankind to become, in spite 
of its internal inequalities, organised into an amicable and 
interdependent family; that in matters of religion and philo- 
sophy He has affirmed the need and also the justice of the 
peculiarly Indiair spirit of inclusive toleration so as to enable men 
to realize that, in every form of worthy and widely accepted 
religion as well as the plan and discipline of life connected 
therewith, there is truth as well as use; that He has taught us — 
that all such plans of life and forms of religion and systems of 
thought, as have proved useful to man in his upward evolution, 
are also helpful and complementary to each other, and that, in 
judging their merit, our business is not so much to see, which of 
them is superior to which others and in what respects, as to 
learn how each of them deserves to constitute a rung in the 
ladder by which man has to rise step by step from the human 
to the divine; all these things, as they are taught in the Qita 
will become plain to you as we proceed with our study of that 
illustrious and immortal song of divine wisdom. 
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Why Sri-Krishna adopted this synthetical and conciliatory 
method in his religious and philosophical teaching, while almost 
every other great religious teacher is known to have adopted the 
very different method of supersession and self-assertion is indeed 
well worthy of being taken into consideration. There is, of 
course, the popular way of answering this question, namely, 
that this synthetical and conciliatory method is the most appro- 
priate method, and that Sri-Krishna adopted it uniquely in 
relation to His teachiiags, because He was no less than a human 
incarnation of God Himself. I do not say that either of the 
points in this popular and orthodox way of answering the 
question is wrong or untenable. The Qltd itself will enable you 
to see on what strong foundation this orthodox conclusion of 
the faithful followers of Sri-Krishna rests. However, even those, 
who are not willing to accept this orthodox view on trust, ought 
to be willing to judge fairly the greatness of the teachings for 
which He is held to be responsiblei. and then if they realise that 
that kind of religious and philosophic teaching, which creates 
harmony and advocates toleration and conciliation, is superior 
to the other kind of teaching which creates disharmony and 
provokes isolation and exclusive self-assertion, the greatness of 
Sri-Krishna as a teacher of religion and of the philosophy of 
conduct will at once be seen by them to be fully capable of 
rational demonstration. 

But the rationalistic enquirer may still wish to know 
how^ this special greatness associated with the teaching 
of Sri-Krishna is to be explained' and accounted for. A 
question which he might well ask is: 'Were there any 
contributory circumstances in the ancient history of India 
which led to ‘the manifestation of this kind of greatness in 
relation to the life of Sri-Krishna as a religious teacher?’ 
In answer to this question as to what influences^ might have 
moulded and given shape to the teachings of Sri-Krishna, it 
may be well to point out that racial antagonism also was 
probably one among the causes of the great war of the 
MahdbhUrata. If this war was to any extent a struggle between 
two or more racially different communities and civilizations, 
Sri-Krishna could not have failed to observe and to take 
note of the humanitarian and progressive forces that were in 
operation in those various contending communities and civiliza- 
tions. 

Impressed in all probability in this manner by His varied 
racial and social environment. He propounded His religion of 
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harmony and synthesis, and constructed for the good of mankind 
a plan of life, wherein, while the actual differences among nren 
and among human communities in endowment and colour and 
creed are not wholly ignored, as they well cannot be, the way to 
attain that highest ethical and spiritual perfection which is 
possible for man is freely open to all, irrespective of all such 
differences. Universal harmony, cosmopolitan love, and tender 
concern for and loving sympathy with, those weaknesses of man 
which are due to unfinished growth and incomplete development 
constitute the conspicuous moral feature of the grand religious 
synthesis taught by bri-Kvishna. Can these noble and compre- 
hensively humanitarian qualities of harmony and love and sym- 
pathetic toleration grow naturally in an atmosphere of social 
uniformity and racial isolation and exclusiveness.'' I leave you to 
answer the question for yourselves. Let us now turn our 
attention actually to the QHa, 

CHAPTER I. 


I 

n ? ii 

dhritarAshtra said 

1. The men of my party and the Pandavas, who, 
desirous of fighting in war (against one another), 
met together on the holy plain of Klurukshetra— ■ 
what did they do, O Sahjaya ? 

In this ^loka, Dhritarashtra asks Saiijaya, who had come 
to report to him the events relating to the retirement of 
Bhishraa from the battlefield, to describe to him from the very 
beginning the details of what the Kauravas and their army as 
well as of what the Pandavas and their army did when they 
came together to fight as enemies on the great battlefield of 
Kurukshetra. 

Please observe that this battlefield of Kurukshetra 
is spoken, of here as a holy plain. Elsewhere in the MaficZ- 
hharata- it i$ described as tapait-kshetra, that is, as a plain 
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which ^ is sacredly suited for the performance of religious 
austerities. To us now the whole of the extensive plain of 
Kurukshetra is undeniably holy and ever memorable, because it 
was on that plain that Sri-Kvishna taught the divine and 
immortal Bl/agavai/g7,tc2 to Arjuna. But even in those ancient 
days before the war of the Mahabhdrata, the plain of Kuru- 
kshetra seems to have been considered holy. It is situated 
between the Jumna and the now dried up river Sarasvati of an- 
cient fame, and forms a portion of that part of Aryavarta 
which has been called ‘Brahmarshidesa’ by Manu (11. 19 and 20). 

Tf 5TlTfT'?:^r t I| 

The quotation from Manu makes it plain that the Brah- 
mins of Kurukshetra were in those ancient days considered 
to be such as were worthy to set the example of conduct 
for other men to follow in this world; and thus Kurukshetra 
deserved even then to be known as dharmakshetra, that is, 
as a holy plain whereon the Brahminical life of exemplary 
righteousness and piety was being lived. Moreover, Kuru- 
kshetra is referred to even in Vedic literature as a holy 
plain on which the gods performed their sacrifices. And 
one may imagine another explanation as to why, in 
connection with this great war of the Mahdhhdrata, the 
plain on which its battles were fought, deserves to be 
called holy; it is this plain which, as it were, decided 
by the result of the battles fought there, on which 
of the two contending sides dharma or justice and right- 
eousness rested, whether it was on the side of the 
Pandavas or on the side of the Kauravas. Indeed, every 
battlefield, on which decisive battles have been fought in 
history in connection with really just and righteous 
wars, deserves in this sense to be considered a holy 
plain. Anyhow, the very choice of this great and holy 
battlefield seems of itself to give to the war a special 
significance. 

To the question of Dh?;itarashtra, asking for informa- 
tion regarding how the Kauravas and the Pandavas began 
tlje war, Safijaya replies as follows: — 
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«Tr=9rT?f5WW^=^ '»:r3rr ^frirarEfT^ ii -r ii 
SA?^ JA YA SAID :— 

2. Then the king Duryodhana saw the army 
of the Pandavas drawn up in battle-array and after- 
wards approached (his) preceptor (Drona) and spoke 
(To him) words (to the following effect). 

There are two point.s in tliis ^lokci which jicciu Id 
deserve attention. The first of these is that Diiryo- 
dhana, the eldest son of Dhritarashlra, is here spoken of as 
r(7](7, or king. Whatever may be the nature of flie title 
he had for his kingship, there is no doribt that at tl'c 
time of the occurrence of this war, as for some years 
before it, he w^as in actual possession of the rights and 
privilege^ of sovereignty; and it is this fact that 
largely accounts for Blnshma, Droija and others, who had 
recognised the justice of the case of the Pundavas, 
having placed tlienisctvcs in the service and at the 
disposal of DurycKihana, so us to use all their heroism 
and power and skill in warfare in his favour and against 
the Pamlavas. Why did these worthy and venerable men, 
who undoubtedly possessed much wisdom and sincerely 
loved justice, act in the strange manner in which they 
did, thereby making it appear that they, hy their 
action, knowingly supported injustice as against justice 
The explanation which they themselves offer in the 
Mcihdbharata is that they had bound themselves to be 
servants of Duryodhana in return for the pay which he 
bestowed on them. Though their explanation is put in this 
language, it means clearly enough that the discipline apper.- 
taining to any body of properly co-ordinated public servants 
often demands rightly the subordination of the conviction 
of the individual servant to the policy and purpose of the 
sovereign whom he has undertaken to serve. 

Obedience or loyalty to constituted authority forms the 
main basis of order in the working of all human insti- 
tutions ; and in the struggle between the duty of obtxlicnce to 
constituted authority, on the one hand, an(i the dictates of 
personal conviction on the other, human welfare is not always 
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promoted by insisting that the former should necessarily 
give way before the latter. Indeed, less danger is seen to 
result to the safety of society on the whole from undue 
obedience to _ authority, than from disobedience that may 
even be justifiable ethically. Do all the soldiers and their 
commanders, for instance, who fight on any side in a 
great war, feel fully convinced of the absolute justice of 
the policy of their government in relation to that war 7 
Can those among them, who are perhaps not so convinced, 
decline to fight in tl.e war, even when they are called 
upon and bound in duty ro do so 7 Can complete reliance 
on individual conviction keep an army together at all for 
any length of time in the conduct of any vv'ar anywhere 7 
Obedience ro the authority which maintains order, even 
thougli that authority rests on morally weak or imperfectly 
justifiable foundations, is under all ordinary circumstances 
a duty ] and when one has taken service voluntarily under 
such authority, one’s obligation to obey it ungrudgingly 
becomes doubly binding. So much indeed seems to be 
implied in the open recognition of the kingship of Duryo- 
dhana by Bhlshma, Drona and others in this connection. 

The next point is to ascertain if there was any special 
reason why Duryodhana drew in particular the attention 
of Drona to the arranged army of the Pandavas and 
made to him his first remarks about it. It may be 
because Droi.ia was his guru and had taught him the use 
of warlike weapons, and therefore deserved to be specially 
appealed to for lielp at such a critical juncture, that 
Duryodhana appealed to him thus. But may it not also 
be that Duryodhana probably wanted to rouse the old 
grudge of Drona against the Panchalas, and thus make him 
fight on his side with intensified zeal and devotion 7 
There does not seem to be anything strange or incompati- 
ble with truth in the supposition that Duryodhana 
addressed Drona now in this manner, chiefly because he 
was well aware of Drona’s feeling of sustained animosity 
against the Panchalas. 

tTT^r^jsrrarrJTr^r^ i 

3. O Master, look at this great army of the 
sons of Pandu, as arranged in battle-order by your 
clever disciple, the son of Drupada. 
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Dhrishtadyumna is the per-jon tlxat is reicfrcd txj iix 
this sioJea ’as the clever disciple of Droni and the son 
of Drupadx. Being the brother of Draupadi, lie wa> 
brother-in-law to the Puu lavas. The reason vv'hy Duryo- 
dhana drew the attention of Droi.ia to the iact, that tlie 
army of the Priudavas had been arians.;eJ liy Dhrishta- 
dyuinna, and that this Dhrishtadyumna wa?. his own_ disciple 
in 'learning the art of war and was possessed t)i marked 
intelligence, seems to be clear enough, seeing that it I ■. 
quite consistent with the idea that Duryodhana wanted to 
rouse the old grudge of Drona against Drupatla and the 
Panchalas. The sly suggestion of ingratitude in the 
conduct of Dhrishtadyumna in relation to Droi.ia is so 
cleverly made here as to be specially worthy of note. 

In this army of the Paiii.lavas there were many heroes of 
importance, and it was quite natural on the part of 
Duryodhana to point them out to Drona one by one. So 
he says — 

'sJT'iT \ 

a y ii 

^Ti%^:r5raar i 

II ^ a 

JTg'Rsjir: a ■f, II 

4. Herein there are several heroes with mighty 
bows, who are equal to Bhima and Arjuna in battle; 
there are Yuyudhana, Virata and Drupada of the 
great chariot. 

5. There are, moreover, Dhrishtaketu, Chekitana 
and the brave king of Ka^l; there are also Purujit, 
Kuntibhoja and Saibya, who is great among men. 

6. There are again Yudhamanyu, possessed of 
prowess, and Uttamaujas. possessed of heroism, the 
son of Subhadra as well as the sons of Draupadi. 
All these are indeed warriors of the great chariot. 

These represented the various notable warriors on ' the 
side of the Pandavas. Yuyudhuna was otherwise known as 
Satyaki. Virata was the king of the Matsyas, and 
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Dhrishtaketu was the king of the Chedis. The son of Subhadra 
was the ren 9 wned Abhimanyu; and Prativindhya, Sutasoma, 
Srutakirti, Satanika and Brutasena, each of whom is known to 
have been born to one among the five Purnlava brothers in the 
order of their age, were the sons of Draupad'i. All these and 
the other heroes mentioned in the above slokas are declared 
to have been maharathas or warriors of the great chariot; and it 
is worth observing that Drupada also is specially characterised 
there as a great warrior. 

The expression mahdratha may mean a warrior who 
fights his battle from within a great chariot. In those days 
of the Mahdbhdrata war, battles must have been fought 
in a manner which is very different from what happens to 
be the practice now. It appear* that in those days every 
warrior of any note really went to the battlefield in a chariot 
and fought his enemies from within it ; and it may be that the 
size and the splendour of the chariots was generally in 
accordance with the acknowledged valour and greatness of the 
heroes who used them. Technically a mahdratha is defined 
to be a warrior, who, riding in a great chariot in the battlefield, 
is capable of attacking successfully 10,000 foot-soldiers 
fighting with bows and arrows. A warrior who, being himself 
within a chariot, is capable of fighting effectively against 
another warrior, who also has the advantage of being within a 
chariot, goes by the name of a samaratha, while the warrior 
who is capable of fighting well against many samarathas is 
described as an atiratha. 

After pointing out in this manner the chief warriors in the 
army of the Pandavas, Duryodhana speaks about the warriors 
in his own army to Drona thus ; — 

7. Those who are noted among us, the leaders 
of my army, do you know them, O excellent Brahmin. 
I mention them to you in order that you may well 
recognise them. 

While the leading warriors on the side of the Pandavas 
were all pointed out to- Drona mainly with the object of 
enabling him to understand the strength of the enemy, 

X5 
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Duryodhna declared that his drawins: the attention of Drona 
to the leading warriors in the Kaiirava army was duo to l\i.s 
desire to enable Drona to recognise them all r\ell. llimself 
being a leader in the Kaurava army, Drona must have known 
the leading warriors on his side ; and that is why Duryodhana 
says ict^)i]nr/rthai/i idnhravlmi tc — “1 mention them to you in 
order that you may recognise them well and thu, remember 
them as warriors who have thrown their lot witli ui and are on 
our side.” 

sT5arfS!irflT ^ ii ii 

8. (They are) yourself, Bhishma, Karna, Kripa 
the victorious in battle, Asvatthanian Vikarna and 
also Saumadatli : 

These warriors are perhaps mentioned here in a special 
order of precedence, which was, according to Duryodhana in 
keeping with their rank due to age and acknowledgctl heroism. 
Among the warriors mentioitcd here, Vikarna was the third 
among the sons of Dhvitarashlra, and thus the second younger 
brother of Duryodhana. Saumadatti was the son of Somadatta, 
the king of the Buhikas, who are knowir to have occupied then 
the outer part of what i.s now known as the Punjah. 'The 
others are of course well known, and I need not tell who 
they are. 

9. And many other heroic warriors, who have 
set apart their lives for my sake and possess m'any 
instruments and weapons of war, all of ihem being 
well skilled in fighting battles. 

This sloka is a continuation of the sentence begun in the 
previous one ; and it is worthy of note that the expression 
mad-arthe tyakta-fivitah has been, translated as 'those who have 
set apart their lives for my sake’. Since tlicse warriors were 
all alive at the commencement of the war, it means that they 
had not yet parted with, but only had set apart their lives, 
which they were ready to risk and to give up at once for the 
sake of Duryodhana. 
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Even though these skilled and heroic warriors, with various 
kinds of weapons to use, were Duryodhana’s friends and had 
elected to fight on his side and, if necessary, lose their lives in 
the war, still his anxiety at this crisis was not unnaturally very 
great ; and accordingly he said — 

^ ii ^«> ii 

10. Still, our army looked after by Bhishma is 
not quite adequate ; but this army of theirs, which is 
looked after by Bhima, is adequate- 

There is difference of opinion among commentators and 
translators as to what the words paryaptavi and aparyaptafn 
mean in this ^loka. Some hold that aparydptaih means 'un- 
limited’ in strength and parydptam means ‘limited’ in strength. 

If these words are interpreted thus, it would appear that Dut- 
yodhana was then speaking to Drona with a feeling of self- 
confidence due to his being certain of attaining success in the 
war. The next two slokas do not appear to be in keeping with 
the prevalence of such a feeling in the mind of Duryodhana; on 
the other hand they indicate that his mind was really agitated 
with great anxiety. It appears to me that what he wanted to 
say and did say was, that his own army, led and looked after by 
Bhishma, was not quite strong enough to come off with victory 
in the impending struggle against his enemies. This sense of 
the insufficiency of the army to fight successfully against his 
enemies is really what is implied in the expression aparydptaih. 

The armies that were drawn in battle-array on the great pla in 
of Kurukshetra just before the commencement of the war were 
altogether, it is said, eighteen akshauhinls in strength, of which 
eleven were on the side of the Kauravas and only seven on the 
side of the Pandavas. It may, therefore, seem to some that the 
statement which declares the numerically stronger army to be in- 
adequate, at the same time that it mentions the numerically 
weaker army to be adequate, requires both explanation and justi- 
fication- That the adequacy of an army for any particular pur- 
pose does not wholly depend upon its numerical strength is a 
widely known fact of his history and of observation. Other 
things being equal, the numerically stronger army must neces- 
sarily be more powerful and prove more effective. However, 
Duryodhana seems to have thought that in his case the other 
things were not equal. 
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It is moreover natural on his part to feel very anxious 
to secure victory for his side in the <-ominR war. 'I his very 
anxiety may have made him think that the enemies were 
more powerful than thev realK could he. Duryodhana siioke 
from the standpoint of a man, who was seriously interested in 
the issue of the war ; and there can indeed be nothing striinge 
or inexplicable, even if he purposely cxaf2;geratcd tlie strenjith 
of the enemy with the object of rousing the enthusiasm and in- 
tensifying the heroism of Drona and all the othci great wan iois 
who had enlisted themselves on his side. 

There is also another point to he attended to in the 
sloka, inasmuch as Duryodhana is therein declared to have 
said that his army, under the guidance and guardianship 
of Bhlshma, was inadequate for the purpose, of the war. 
To students of the Mahdhharcila, it is a well known fact 
that, if Duryodhana had the whole matter at his own disposal, 
he would have made Karna the first generalissimo of the 
Kaurava army in preference to Bhishma, wlu> had openly 
given out that, in the contention between the I’andavas 
and the Kauravas, justice was really on the side oi the I anija- 
vas. Thus Duryodhana must have been of opinion that 
Bhlshma was partial to the ITindava.s ; and he might have also 
thought that old Bhishma was not after all so great a warrior 
as Karna. It seems to be reasonable enough under these eir- 
cunnstances for Duryodhana to have declared thal hi- army 
was, in spite of its superiority in numerical -.trength, not tiuite 
adequate for the purposes of the war on hantl. 

This view is further strengthened l>y the '■taleinent id 
Duryodhana, that the numerically weaker army oi rlie Piindava* 
was quite adequate, seeing that Blnma was in comin.mil over it. 
In addition to the enthusiasm ol r>hima on the ade ot the 
Pandavas being certainly greater than that of Bhishma on tlie 
side of the Kauravas, it is worthy of remark that , in the 
whole of the story of the MdhnbharaLa almost up to the hour 
of this great war, there had been incessant rivalrv between 
Bhima and Duryodhana, and that, in. all the previous contents 
between them, Bhima had uniformly come otf viitorious. 
Thus there were good reasons of one kind or anotlicr which 
made Duryodhana feel uneasy at Iieart iti regard to the 
adequacy of his own army to enable him to win tltc glorie. ol 
victory in the great war that was soon to he fought . That is 
why I consider that aparydpta means 'inadequate’ and parvd ptu 
means ‘adequate.' 
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With the anxiety thus shown to be natural, and with the 
object of stimulating the heroism of Drona and the other 
leading warriors of his own army, Duryodhana went on to 
say — 

*3:^ fk ii \i w 

11. Do you, even all of you, staying in your res- 
pective places along all the lines, offer your support 
unfailingly unto Bliishma. 

It seems to have been a kind of rule in ancient days that 
the leading warriors from the commander -in-chief downwards 
should all be actually engaged in the work of fighting in the 
field ; and in this arrangement the very safety of tlie person of 
the commander-in-chief had a high value in settling the issue of 
battles. Danger to him often meant panic in the army which 
was commanded by him, and panic led to defeat and discom- 
fiture. How, even, in the comparatively recent history of 
India, the unseating of the leader of an army from his high 
place in the ‘howdah' on the back of an elephant has been 
enough to make that army give way in the struggle, must be 
well-known to most of you. Apart from this, it is neces- 
sary that, whoever he happens to be, the commander of an 
army must be implicity obeyed by all those who are under him 
as subordinate leaders ; otherwise no army can be effective. 
Thus this appeal of Duryodhana to the warriors on his own 
side may be interpreted to mean further that they were all 
called upon to place themselves fully at the disposal of Bhishma 
and so to conduct themselves as to be always ready to make 
his leadership and prowess as effective as possible. Here let us 
stop for to-day. 

» » 

II 

Obviously with the object of fortifying the heart of 
Duryodhana, who was, as we saw in our last class, getting dis- 
heartened, and also with the object of lessening, as far as 
possible, his fear and anxiety in regard to the result of the 
war, Bhishma immediately made a display of his heroism and 
valorous spirit of loyalty to duty thus : — 
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12. (Then) the heroic grandsire, the aged Kuril, 
mightily roared out the lion’s roar and blew his conch- 
shell so as (thereby) to produce cheerfulness in him. 

■Xhe roaring out of the ii/zihemadU} or the lion s roar, and 
the blowing of the conch-shell obviously served as signs tif 
challenge ; and by the readiness as well as the heartiness of the 
challenge so thrown out, Bhishma not only gave Ouryodliana 
to understand that tiicxe was no need for him to he anxious, 
but also assured him that he was willing to do his duty and 
fight on his behalf whole-heartedly and to the best of his 
ability. This manner of displaying the spirit of chivalrous 
challenge seems to have been widely prevalent among Indian 
warriors in ancient days ; and hence the whole army command- 
ed by Bhishma at once took the hint, and so actcii in its (urn 
ds to accentuate the meaning and force of the challenge. 

Accordingly — 

13. Then all at once the conch-shclls, ihc kettle- 
drums, the cymbals and the horns were (all) sounded: 
and the sound so produced became a tumultuous 
uproar. 

Thus in addition to the various conch-shells owned and 
sounded by the various heroes and warriors, the mu-.ical hand 
attached to the army mu,t also have contributed to thi-^ great 
uproar and din of challenge. After such a display of the spirit 
of dauntless enthusiasm on the part of the Kaurava army— a 
spirit distinctly indicative of their full willingness and thorough 
readiness to fight out the battles of the war-- tlic army on the 
opposite side responded in a similar manner to this .spirited 
invitation to commence the fighting. This terrific uproar ot 
challenge, produced by the army of the Kauravas, was thus met 
by an equally terrific uproar of chivalrous response, produced 
by the warrior-chiefs and men belonging to the army of the 
Panda vas. 

And this roar of response] was produced in the following 
manner . — 

^cT: I 

?[T^ 11 I'd 11 
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ft'T# 11 11 

^T^rr i 

5Ti:55^i:^^'sr II II 

14. Then, standing in their great chariot, to 
which white horses were yoked, (both) Krishna and 
Arjuna blew their divine conch-shells- 

15 Krishna blew his ‘Pahehajanya’, Arjuna blew 
his ‘Devadatta'j and Bhlma of terrible deeds blew his 
great conch-shell ‘Paundra’, 

16. Yudhishthira, the king and son of KuntI, 
blew his ' Ananta-vijaya’; Nakula and Sahadeva (res- 
pectively/ blew the 'Sughosha’ and the ‘Manipush- 
paka’. 

^ Tn:K«r: i 

^rcJErras^rtpcrnTcrt ii il 

ii ii 

^ ^T^TlPJtr i:3[qTW 5q-^K?Tci^ I 

o!JT3qT^q-=IC II H 

1 7- And the king of Ka^I — the wielder of the 
mighty bow, and Hikhandin — the warrior of the great 
chariot, Dkrishtadyumna, Virata, and Satyaki — the 
ever unvanquished ; 

18. Drupada and the sons of Draupadi, and the 
mighty-armed son of Subhadra — (all these) on all 
sides, O king, blew severally their respective conch- 
shells. 

19- That tumultuous uproar made the earth and 
also the sky resound, and rent asunder the hearts of 
the sons of Dhritarashtra- 

This terrific sound, which was thus produced in response 
to the challenge of the Kaurava army, was by its heartiness and 
powerfulness clearly indicative of the determination of all the 
soldiers in the army of the Pandavas to fight to the bitter end ; 
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and it is natural enough that such sound, so produced and so 
understood, made the hearts of the sons of Dhi-itarashira 

quake in fear. 

Before actually beginning the battle, Arjuna very naturally 
wanted to have a full view of the situation of the armics» and 
accordingly addressed Sri-Kiishua thus ; 

stset 5?TcrR«rtTr5i[ i 

ST1% II II 

^?£rTT^ II R? II 

?it^rrrT5Tsif^5-j?TT^ i 

11 II 

^t^TXV!XT^^St ^ >3^^ ^JTTTTcrT; 1 
’sxxh^T^^ 11 ^ 13 % fsrq-f^iq?^T^: ii il 

20. Then Arjuna, the Pandava of the monkey- 
flag, saw the sons of Dhritarashtra in their condition 
of arranged readiness; and as the attack with the 
weapons of war was (about) to commence, he took up 
his bow. 

21. And spoke the following (words) to Krishna, 
O king. 

ARJUNA SAID :— 

Draw up my car, O Krishna, between the two 
armies ; 

22. So that 1 may, in the meanwhile, see well 
these men, who are ready and anxious to fight, and 
(may know) who they are with whom I have to fight 
in this great work of war : 

23. Those who have come together here with 
the object of fighting and are desirous of doing good 
in battle to the evil-minded son of Dhritarashtra 
them I wish to see well. 
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Sri-Krishna at once recognised that this desire to know 
who they were, against whom he had to fight, was quite natural 
on the part of Arjuna, It was partly due to curiosity, and 
must have been also prompted partly by the wish to estimate 
the value of the heroism that was enlisted on the side of 
Duryodhana. And the request of Arjuna was complied with 
accordingly. 

1 

^i>5rr =5r i 

H ii 

f^«rfrr=!: ’TT^^t 5T«r i 

JTT3^T^ 5?rr?^r5=55r^f:^rrs£rr ii ii 

ifiT II il 

^q-qr crcqrf^ i 

SANIJAYA SAID :— 

21. Having been thus spoken to by Arjuna, 
Krishna stopped, O descendant of Bharata, that most 
excellent chariot between the two armies, 

25. In front of Bhishma, Drona, and all the 
kings (there assembled); and said — ‘O Arjuna, see 
these assembled Kurus’- 

26. Then Arjuna saw there, arranged in position 
in both the armies, fathers and grandsires, teachers 
and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons, and 
similarly friends, 

27. Fathers-inTaw, and also cordial companions. 
On seeing thus all his kinsmen so readily arranged 
for battle, 

28. Arjuna was overpowered by a strong feeling 
of mercy and spoke in grief as follows : 
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This feeling of mercy, which is said to have overpowered 
Arjuna thus, deserves to be somewliat closely examined lierc at 
the commencement of our study of the Bhcts’civcidii'it<l . 1 liave 

heard it said that the Bhasiavad^Ha does not deser\-c to be taken 
as an authoritative and scriptural guide in respect of nran's 
moral conduct, inasmuch as the very first thing that it teaches 
is that war is good and that the slaughter of men in battles is 
right ; while it is everywhere else clearly recognised to be the 
function of religion and morality to enforce the lessons of 
mercy and charity and love in respect of all Ixuman relation-.. 

It will become plain, as we proceed, that the Bhai^LWcuhlta itself 
enforces these lessons with great emphasis and decisiveness. 
But the lessons of mercy and charity and love cannot radically 
contradict the obligatoriness of the duty of war, whenever war 
does really become a duty. 

Moreover, the kripd or mercy which actuated Arjuna in 
this situation was not, as we may easily see, free from the 
taint of selfishness. Mercy and charity and love, even when 
selfishly exercised, do good ; even then they are certainly 
twice-blessed, blessing him that gives and him that takes. 
But it has to be distinctly borne in mind that this kirtd 
of mercy or charity or love, which has a .selfish motive 
behind its manifestation, is decidedly low in its clvaracter ; for 
owing to its association with selfishne.ss, it is apt to lead us 
often along wrong paths, so as to prevent us from making, at 
the call of duty, the larger and the more completely uitscllish 
sacrifice. 

It may thus become hard for us to exhibit in our lives 
that nobler kind of genuinely disinterested mercy and love 
and charity which is enjoined by all true religions, and wliich 
alone is capable of bestowing on the soul of man the salvation 
of everlasting freedom and blissfulness. To love one's own wife 
and children and kindred is in every way worthy and honoura- 
ble ; and the man who shows himself to be incapable of even 
this amount of love does not deserve to be a man at all- He is 
worse than many beasts. But the worthiness as well as the 
value of one's love of kindred disappears, as soon as one’s 
attachment to wife and children and other relations hinders 
the further expansion of the heart and checks the larger growth 
of sympathy and unselfish love. Without tliis larger love 
and wider charity, none i.s fit to live the life of a really great 
man. 
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The mercifulness of Atjuna in ^relation to his kindred is, 
in this situation, in conflict with the proper performance of his 
duties as a soldier — as a great Kshattriya hero and warrior. It 
is for this reason that Sri-Krishna looks upon it as a weakness. 
No worthy soldier ought to turn away from a war in which 
truth, justice and the progress of humanity are at stake ; and 
that love of kindred or mercifulness to friends and relatives, 
which induces a soldier to slip away from the holy battlefields 
of such a war, does not at all deserve to be commended as a 
true and valuable virtue. 

Wars are even now the final arbiters of justice. That 
there is a power, higher than human wisdom and human 
heroism, which determines the results of wars and the 
consequent character of the march of human civilization, 
is an idea which is constantly borne in upon the minds of all 
thoughtful and philosophic students of history. Divine Provi' 
dence seems to have been seated on the edge of the killing 
sword in all the great battles known to human history ,* indeed 
the fighting human armies have been only instruments in the 
hands of God. This, of course, does not affect the justice of 
the contention that one of the chief aims of civilization ought 
to be to work for the cessation of all wars. Human civilization 
cannot be conceived to have become anything like perfect 
unless the very possibility of wars is altogether removed from it. 
But till that perfected condition of civilization is reached, wars 
are both necessary and unavoidable : for wars alone now con- 
stitute the best available means by which wars have to be ended. 

Let us think of the condition of civilization at the time 
when Srl-Krishna taught the BhagavadgUd to Arjuna, and let us 
think of the condition of civilization now ; and then let us say 
also honestly whether the call to battle, which Arjuna then had 
as a warrior, was or was not on behalf of justice and goodness. 
It is one thing to be able to conceive that happy millennium of 
human perfection? wherein there will be no need for wars at all,* 
and it is quite another thing to conduct ourselves now and here 
as though that millennium had already arrived. The inevitable- 
ness of war imposes on man the duty of war; and whenever war 
does become a duty, there is to the soldier no moral escape 
from having to fight it out. Therefore it is nothing other 
than weakness and vacillation for a warrior to allow himself to 
be deterred from doing his duty in war, even if he does so 
under the influence of genuine love and sincere sympathy for 
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his own friends and relations- Please judge in this light whether 
Arjuna’s mercy was really misplaced, or not. 

There is indeed no doubt that the feeling of mercy, with 
which Arjuna became overpowered j'ust before tlic commence- 
ment of the war, was considered by Ki-i-Ki-ishna to he misplaced 
and unworthy. That such a feeling of mercy is really mis- 
placed, can be established by examining in a spirit of fairness 
the question of the place of war in the evolution of Isuman 
civilization. War ought to be avoided, whenever if can be 
avoided; but when it cannot be avoided, he tli;it has to fight 
out its battles ought to be, under no circumstance, allowed to 
decline to do his duty. How this conceptioir of duty in 
relation to war is worked out and applied later on to duty in 
general, we shall sec as we proceed. Meanwhile, let us go on 
and note the way in which, ovcrpow'ctcd by misplaced mercy, 
Arjuna became unfit, for the moment, to do the great work 
before him, as it is pointed out in the following Mokui - — 

^per— 

r|lr ^>^51 w I! 

WT g# ^ i 

^ ii ii 

q- ^ =5r % 3T?r: w ii 

fsrBrarf^r =5r tr^jqrrfrr i 

A =Er a ii 

A A w i 

■{% qt qr II II 

stT ^Ttarr: i 

cT i[^S5r%raT 3% srrwkf?pt5r ^ ii ii 

ARJUNA SAID 

28. Seeing these men, O Krishna, who are my 
kindred and have come here with the desire lo fight 
in the war ; 
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29 . My very limbs faint away in weakness, my 
mouth becomes dry ; my body trembles and the 
hairs stand on end ; 

30. My bow, 'Gandiva’, slips down from the 
hand, and my very skin is burning; I am unabie 10 
stay as I am, and my mind seems to wander. 

31. I «iee also inauspicious omens, O Krishna, 
and do not see any good in killing ray own kindred 
in battle. 


32. O Krishna, I do not desire to win victory ; 
nor (do I wish ) to have the kingdom, nor pleasures. 
What is the good to us now, O Krishna, of a kingdom 
and of enjoyments and even of oiir own lives ? 

33. Those very men, for whose sake we desire to 
have the kingdom and (all) enjoyments and pleasures, 
have come here to fight, having set aside their lives 
as well as their wealth. 

Here it seems to be necessary to make a few remarks to 
bring out clearly the meaning of what Arjuna says. He 
evidently means to say that even those, who selfishly seek 
pleasures and seek wealth, cannot enjoy in a wholly selfish way 
all that they seek and win. The organization of society every- 
where is so based on man’s common human nature that it is 
not possible for any of us anywhere to enjoy either pleasures 
or wealth in an absolutely self-centred manner. No man is in 
a position to live absolutely selfishly and altogether for himself, 
so as to be totally unrelated to the persons as well as the social 
and other institutions around him. I am here reminded of a 
remark of Matthew Arnold’s, in which he says that the man 
who does not marry is undoubtedly free from certain troubles, 
but that he is at the same time incapable of experiencing many 
of the true pleasures of life. That remark should tell us how 
our capacity to live well and to enjoy our lives is largely depend- 
ent upon the strength and the intimacy of our relation to the 
society wherein we live. Unless we vitally connect ourselves 
with the people around us, so that they become thereby the 
sharers of our joys and of our sorrows, our power to enjoy 
life and all its worthy opportunities happens to be really next 
to nothing. 
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Soj man can never be altogether selfish in hii aims ; it is 
impossible for his life to he wholly . onhneJ vvithin himself. 
Even a highly selfish man» with his love efi or oi 

wealth or of enjoyments, cannot find anyMitisfaciion in life 
without the company and the sympathy oi otliei ; for it is in 
sharing our advantages with other's that the esscnc c of most 
enjoyments in life is to be found* T. hat being so, and it being 
a common tendency of human nature to let our kixidrcd and 
friends become the sharers of our advantages? oi our joys and 
of our pleasures? we may easily understand why Arjuna main^* 
tains that victory and wealth, obtained through the destruction 
of friends and relatives, are not at all worth having. 

srr'srpri: f^rarr: ^ fqrrrwsr: i 

ii ii 

34. (There are here our) revered teachers? 
fathers, sons, and similarly grandsircs? maternal 
uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, and brothers-in-law, 
and persons who are related to us (in other waysb 

35. I do not like to kill these, although I am 
attacked by them, O Krishna (not) even l\)r the sake 
of the sovereignty over all the three worlds. Willi 
(do so) for the sake of this earthly world ? 

The idea of the three worlds ”oes back r<.> the old X^cdic 
period of Hindu thought, tlic three worlds beinj'; tlio.e wttli 
which we are all familiar in the religious formula, Ot'n !ih~rhhti- 
vassuva/i. They are the earth, the heaven aird the intermediate 
world of antariksha. And those three worlds are conceived to 
make up the whole universe, so that trailokyara.jya implici the 
title to exercise kingly sway over the whole universe* 

fersr w:t sfirfir: i 

36. By killing these sons of Dhj'iiarashtra, what 
pleasure will there arise unto us, O Krishna ? Surely 
sin will cling to us, if we kill (even) these murderous 
opponents. 
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The word translated as murderous opponents is diatdyinah; 
the term dtatdyin is generally explained to mean a man who is 
engaged in making a murderous attack* It is> however, used 
also to signify incendiaries who set fire to buildings, persons 
who kill others by means of poison, men who wantonly attack 
others with offensive weapons so as to cause their death, and 
men who rob others of their wealth, or of their lands, or of 
their wives. All these six different kinds of criminals are often 
denoted by this word. Those of you that know the story of 
the Mahdbhdrata are surely in a position to make out that 
Arjuna is perfectly justified in speaking of the sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra as dtatdyins ; for these are shown in the Mahdbhdrata 
to have been guilty of all the six different kinds of crime 
referred to now* Therefore there can be no surprise in Arjuna 
having Spoken of them thus. But what, perhaps, is more 
surprising, than his characterisation of the sons of Dhritarash- 
tra as dtatdyins, is his remark that sin would cling to him if he 
should kill them. The erroneous character of this opinion of 
Arjuna has to be clearly understood before we proceed any 
further- 

Here one is reminded of the controversy regarding what is 
known as the doctrine of the non'resistance of evil, that is, 
the doctrine which inculcates the idea of overcoming evil not 
by resisting it but by yielding unto it. That, in this manner, 
some bad men have been converted into adopting the life of 
love and righteousness, is to be found in the history of all 
great religions ; and the truth of such conversions may often 
be proved by means of evidence that is fully trustworthy. 
Here is a story given by the late Svami Vivekananda in 
relation to a sannydsin who was in the habit of practising yoga 
in Northern India ; and in it we have a case of conversion 
through non-resistance. 

This sannydsin was in the habit of going into the trance 
of samddhi, sometimes for days and sometimes even for weeks 
together. W^hen he awoke from the trance he would come 
up to a place, where, inside a garden, there was a small room, 
in which he kept the images of the God he worshipped, and 
also the utensils needed for the conduct of that worship. It 
seems that those vessels and other utensils were made of silver 
and had been presented to him. 

.A robber in the neighbourhood somehow came to know 
of this ; and he had learnt also that the sannydsin was in the 
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habit of getting into the trance of sa.mf7dhi in a mbterranean 
cave close by, so that, at the tin\e when he was iii the trance, 
his room would be freely at the disposal of any thief. One 
day when the sannyasin was in sanmdhi in the cave, this robber 
entered the room, took up all the silver articles therein, with 
the exception of one or two which he perhaps did not see, and 
was coolly trying to walk away with the booty. 


Just at that time, it so happened that the sannyresin came 
up from his cave: and on seeing him, the thief took to his 
heels. The sannyasin went into the room and .saw what had 
occurred. He immediately took hold of the remaining articles 
which the thief had not carried away, and began to run after 
him. The thief saw the pursuing sannyasin and ran for life, 
and the sannyasin, being well practised in yoji’U, which gives one 
the power of controlling one’s breath, could run 'luich Icmger 
and more swiftly than the thief. Soon enough, ilicreforc, 
the sannyasin overtook the thief. 


Then, instead of scolding the thief and trying to hand him 
over to the police for punishment, tlie sannyasin said-— “ My 
dear man, I have not come to do you harm. I know that, 
had it not been for your poverty, you certainly would not have 
taken away these vessels and the other article.s. You liave 
not, however, taken away all the things that may prove 
of use to you. Here are some more ; take them a]>o. They 
too will be of some good to you in your great want.” I can- 
not describe how the thief must have felt on hearing the 
sannyasin speak to him thus. From that moment, however, 
he IS said to have become converted ; and thereafter all 
tlarough his life he never robbed, and was a good man and a 
disciple of that same sci7inya-sttn Such conver'>ion'i tlo 
not appear to be strange at all, but arc really, on the other 
riaticlj rnorc possible thcin niany of u.s iniciginc. 


.But this fact of the possibility of such conver.sioiv. ought 
not to blind us to the other fact also, namely, that .such 
conversions are indeed very rare- We can all easily imagine 
thieves who, under such circumstances, would have thought 
that the was a fool, and would have readily accept- 

ed the offer of the other silver articles also, and then gone 
away gaily to rob again elsewhere. Hence this doctrine of 

existing conditions of 
life in the world are concerned, only capable of a partial 
application. Whether any society, as at present con.stituted 
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and belonging to any part of the earth, can get on without 
restraining criminals and without punishing crimes^ is a 
question which is really worthy of serious consideration. 
Judging from the highest sdttvika standpoint, that is, from 
the standpoint of the highest love and mercy and resigna- 
tion, the doctrine of non-resistance appears to be ethically 
perfect and absolutely good. Even if we, in accordance with 
this doctrine, hold that punishment is in itself an evil, 
whether we can afford to give up punishment altogether, 
and make sure at the same time that man's moral progress 
is thereby rendered easier, is what I am indeed very doubt- 
ful about- 

The Hindu religion is well aware of this doctrine of 
non-resistance as giving expression to the highest sdttvika 
ideal of conduct ; but it does not in consequence ignore 
altogether the value of punishment- According to Manu, 
kings alone have ultimately vested in them the power of 
punishment, which he calls dancja. This danda is declared 
by him to have been created of old by God for securing 
the welfare of mankind- The value of punishment as a 
means to secure the welfare of mankind is thus openly 
recognised by him- The place of punishment in human 
civilization is indeed much like the place of war therein- 
Just as all wars have to aim at the final cessation of war, 
so all punishments have to be so inflicted as to make the 
need for punishment disappear altogether from human society 
and civilization. 

There is no doubt that the Indian ideal of the life of 
nivritti is based on renunciation and non-resistance ; and it 
is an ideal which is beautifully well suited to develop the 
morality of the isolated individual. However, even in the 
case of the individual, unless he has the power of self-asser- 
tion, he cannot lay claim to the merit of self-surrender. It 
is impossible to get over the great difference between the 
non-resistance of the strong man, who is quite capable of 
retaliating, and the non-resistance of the weak man, who 
cannot retaliate at all. Even the unworldly sdttvika must 
therefore have the capacity and strength to punish the 
wickedness which may be made to work against him ; only 
he should not use that capacity and that strength for 
that purpose. There is indeed much moral virtue in this 
kind of non-resistance in so far as the individual who practises 
it is concerned. But as a social ideal this doctrine of the 
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non-resistance of evil inevitably breaks down, for the reason 
that no society is either wholly or even lart'ely made up of 
such sdttvika individuals as have the fitness and the natural 
inclination to live this life of ready renunciation and ungrudg- 
ing self-surrender. 

If all the men and women in a society, or at least a great 
majority of them are found to be actuated by what is known 
as the sdttvika temperament of calm serenity and unselfish 
unworldliness, then this doctrine of non-resistance will form 
the best ethical ideal for such a society to ftdlow’ ; and it 
will therein prove very efficacious in cemverting tlie few that 
may still be morally too weak to adopt the noble life of non- 
resistance, But I really do not know if we can at a 11 discover 
any society anywhere, that may safely do au^ay witli the 
God-given power of punishing evil for t he ciu'i eefion of evil. 
So, then, punishment, at its worst, is a neces’^aiy evil ; and 
it is certain to continue to be necessary in man’s common life 
of pravritti, that is, in his life of labour and attachment, 
till a plane of higher moral perfection is reached by liim, 
when he might practically come to know that it is no longer 
desirable to adopt punishment as a means for sustaining the 
progress of social or individual morality. 

Arjuna has not obviously realised all this yet. Me is 
simply captivated by the abstract innocence of the life t^f self- 
less and unworldly resignation. He thinks more of the 
harm and the pain associated with punishmei\t, than of the 
good which comes out of it. Punislunent appears to him 
very much like a bitter pill, the bitterness whereof is realised, 
but not the healing power. Certainly his judgment 
punishment is not impartial. They say that punishment is 
of value to man and to society in more than one way. It, 
first of all, prevents others from doing the wrong deed 
for which any man is punished in their presence or to their 
knowledge. It also has, they say, the power o( reforming 
the wrong -doing individual who is punished* 

Certain punishments, however, do not seem to po.sses.s 
this power of reforming the wrong-doer. It is maintained that in 
inflicting the punishment of death, for instance, there is no 
scope for the reformation of tiro criminal- According to 
Hindu philosophy, even such punislimcnt may well reform 
those who are made to receive it. It may be that this 
punishment of death will make it possible for the man, who 
has duly received it, to coxirc to be born, in the next 
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reincarnation, into a better life and a better environment, and 
to inherit a stronger moral capacity than he would have 
done if he had not been so punished. 

The Hindu doctrine of reincarnation gives indeed a new 
meaning to all punishments- To say that the life of the 
soul on earth i* confined only to one birth and to one 
death, is to say really what is more unproved, than to 
say that it is not so confined to only one birth and only 
one death. If we believe in the reality and in the immor- 
tality of the soul ; if we believe further that its sal- 
vation becomes possible only by means of the slow and 
gradual perfection of its embodied life here upon the 
earth ; if we realise that that perfection cannot at once 
be reached even by the best of men; and if we learn the value 
and meaning of heredity as a moral factor in the life of 
men and of human communities, and endeavour to account 
for and understand the origin of genius and other similar 
phenomena ; it surely becomes impossible for us then not 
to hold that this doctrine need not be untrue in itself. 

But there is even stronger evidence in favour of this 
doctrine of reincarnation — and that is the evidence of those 
men who have successfully performed the great psychological 
experiment of yoga- When a person, succeeding in the 
practice of yoga, gets into what is known as the state of 
samadhi, he must have so far and so well concentrated his 
mind upon itself, as to make it become altogether oblivious 
of the external world- They say that, in that condition 
of extreme mental concentration, it is possible so to rouse 
and awaken the memory, as to bring within its field of 
conscious recognition even such o£ the soul’s experiences as 
appertain to some of its previous conditions of re-incarnation- 

In this statement I see nothing which is in itself 
impossible or absurd. Modern psychology is already beginning 
to recognise the import and the power of what it speaks 
of as the sub-conscious states of the human mind- Every 
experience of ours, whether we attend to it closely or not, 
leaves behind it a certain impression upon the the mind, 
which in Sanskrit goes by the name of samskdra. That 
such impressions are often dormant, and that, under favourable 
circumstances, arising sometimes normally and sometimes 
abnormally, these dormant impressions of man’s previous 
experience come up to the level of his wakeful consciousness 
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—these are all ideas which are fairly widely accepted hy modern 
psychologists. 

If we grant the existence of such sulvconscious states 
of the mind, then it is hard to see why it should he impossible 
for the yogin, with his mind so concentrated upon itself, to 
awaken into conscious life the sub-conscious impressions of 
re-incarnation. Mental concentration is known to be 
generally helpful in waking up the dormant memory. It is 
also known that certain diseases, such us hysteria, exercise 
a peculiarly strong influence in rousing the memory, so that 
forgotten impressions of even unsuspected experiences are 
vividly brought within the range of the conscious working 
of the mind. 

There are indeed many more impressions of past experi- 
ences left on our mind than we arc aware of ; and that we do 
not ordinarily remember an experience is therefore no proof of 
its non-occurrence in relation to us. After all the yogin alone 
can verify the yoginh experiences ; others can only indirectly 
argue as to their possibility and reasonableness. When the 
sub-conscious impressions left on the mind are, under favoura- 
ble circumstances, realised as conscious experience', of the imst, 
we say that they are remembered : but the nature of memory 
itself still remains unexplained. 

When memory is so possible to the human mind, and 
possible also in respect of such impressions of whicii the indivi- 
dual is unconscious in his normal and narural condition, then 
why there cannot be the possibility of such memory in relation 
to our previous states of re-incarnation, it is really very iiard to 
understand. To my mind ir appears fliat, if .sub-conscious 
impressions on. the memory can, umlcr favourable circumstances, 
be generally realised as conscious experiences of the past, the 
mental impressions left by previoiH state-, of re-incarnation 
may also be similarly remembered, provided we have the favour- 
able opportunity that is needed for it, 

This favourable opportunity is, it is said by Indian yogitis, 
produced by the practice of that intense mental concentration 
whereby one gets into the state of Sinnudhi. Strengrhcneil 
will-power and sustained concentration of attention can surely 
vecuU even the faint and faded memorie.-, of the past- What 
the yogins say about remembering past re-incarnations, we 
ought not, therefore, to discard at once as either improbable 
os absurd ; for, if you examine the theory and practice of yoga, 
as expounded m Sanskrit works, it is distinctly seen to be a 
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series of psychological experiments specially designed to 'provc^ 
the reality and the ever enduring eternity of the soiil. 

Whether the mind or the soul or whatever we call that 
principle of consciousness, which makes us all conscious beings, 
whether it is anything other than the fleeting perceptions of the 
senses ; whether, underlying these fleeting perceptions of the 
senses, there is a basic reality in the form of a unifying will 
and intelligence— that is the question which our ancient sages 
endeavoured to solve by means of this process of direct psycho- 
logical experimentation It is stated in the Ka/hopanishad that 
the Creator created the senses and then turned their activities 
outwards, but that a brave man turned those activities inwards 
and thus saw his own internal self. This attempt to direct the 
externally active senses, so as to make them internally active, 
is called yoga ; and those who are students of Fatailjali’s 
Yogas tltras will be able to see how all its psychological experi- 
ments are directed towards such self-realisation. 

If the value of these psychological experiments is to be 
fairly judged, and if anything like a final opinion in favour of 
or against its declared results has to be pronounced, those 
alone can do it well and with authority who are themselves 
experts in the practice of yoga. From this I do not mean that 
we should entirely abstain from exercising our own judgment 
in the matter. I do not say that, because one is not an expert 
in a certain field of special knowledge, one ought to believe 
everything which is by any one else declared to have been 
obtained out of that field as a result of direct experimentation, 
even when such result seems to be radically absurd and insup- 
portable. What I say is that, if you yourself are not an expert 
and cannot by yourself arrive at the declared results of a 
process of scientific experimentation, you are bound to judge 
the whole question from the probabilities connected with it, 
and from the rationality that is discoverable in its explanation. 

Accordingly, we cannot say that the yogin’s experiences 
are of no psychological value, and that his keener and more 
comprehensive memory has no relation to truth. It is good 
for us here and now to understand and bear in mind that the 
souls of all beings may go through more than one embodied life 
on earth. Thus the punishment, which is inflicted on an 
individual for the wrong that he does, even though it then 
deprives him of his life, may well be productive of good to him 
in relation to the future embodiments of his soul. So, the 
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idea, that punishment is divmc in origin and is eapahle of 
producing much moral good to man is one, in. favour of 
which there is indeed a great deal to be said. 

When I say this, I do not want tlial you should carry 
with you the impression that I do not think well, or that 
Hindu philosophy and the Hindu scriptures do not think well, 
of that peaceful and blissfully imiocent condition of man’s 
social life on earth in the coming millennium, wherein there 
will be no crime and no need for punishment at all. I’uuish- 
ment, as I said already, has always to he so utilised as to take 
away from human communities the need ior ]iunishment 
altogether. That millennium, wherein there is no need for 
the infliction of any kind of punishment on anybody, is 
indeed worthy of the highest admiration, and has to be aimed 
at by all those who have to any extent in their inuKls the 
great privilege of working out the progress oi man’s humanity. 
In this matter of punishment, as in every thing else, it is a 
serious mistake to suppose that the millennium is actually 
with us, when it has not yet arrived at all. d o maintain, 
therefore, that this doctrine of non-resistance is ideally the 
best, is perfectly justifiable ; but to act in accori.!ance with that 
doctrine of non-resistance, in the in’esent imperfect condition 
in which we find human communities, is not certainly either 
true kindness or far-seeing wisdom. 

Not having realised the meaning and value of the justly 
inflicted punishment, Arjuna said that sin would take hold of 
him if he should kill even those who wc> e admittedly vleath- 
worthy sinners. .Moreover, it is not the action itself that 
determines the creation or the non-creation of sin* lair 
instances the king punishes a murderer by having, him hanged. 
The murderer has taken away the life of a man ; and the king 
also, in punishing the murderer with death, lakes away the 
life of a man. What, then, is the moral diifercnce between 
the king and the murderer / In that lies the solurion of the 
questioia, whether, by punishing sinners, Arjuna him.sclf would 
become sinful. Where the killing is due to self-seeking motives 
on the part of the killer, it is wrong and is sure to give rise 
to sin. But where the infliccion of death is not due to self- 
seeking motives, but is due to the doing of duty, with the 
conviction that, by so punishing him who is guilty of serious 
wrong-doing, the good of society and the improvement of 
morality arc both certain to be accomplished— t here surely no 
sin can arise out of the act of killing. 
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That the motive mainly determines the sinfulness or 
goodness of actions was not obviously well understood by 
Arjuna. We ought not to judge all actions in themselves and 
by means of their immediate consequences so much, as by 
means of the motives behind them and the distant conse- 
quences which they are calculated to produce We must look 
more into the future than into the present in judging of the 
effects of justly inflicted punishment. A.rjuna, nevertheless, 
says again in a shortsighted manner — 

1% wit ii w 

37. Therefore it is not proper for us to kill the 
sons of Dhritarashtra along with their kindred. How, 
after killing our own people, may we become happy, 

0 Krishna ? 

“ 1 should not kill these men”, says Arjuna, ‘‘for two 
reasons. Firstly, if I kill them, what we Pundavas win by 
killing them, we cannot enjoy without them ; and secondly, if 

1 kill them to punish them for the wrongs done to us by them, 
sin will cling to me and make me unhappy- If I wish to enjoy 
the good results of the victory that I may win in this war, or 
if I wish to be free from the sin of killing our own kindred, it 
becomes incumbent upon me not to kill them at all.” Such is 
obviously the feeling in the mind of Arjuna. 

You may, however, easily see that the mistake which 
Arjuna commits here is that he looks upon his own happiness 
and that of his brothers and other near relations as the object, 
which is to be accomplished by the successful execution of the 
great war, with all the fierce fighting and destruction that are 
inevitably involved in it. The chief glory of war is assuredly 
the encouragement it gives to selflessness ; even wars of 
personal ambition are known to have been hallowed quite 
abundantly by the unselfish sacrifice of life made therein at the 
call of duty and under the impulse of loyalty. Think, then, 
how holy may be a really just war fought on behalf of right- 
eousness 

ST tr?j?rFST i 
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38. Even if these sons of DhritaraslUra, with 
their minds overpowered by covetousness, do not see 
the harm arising from the destruction of the family, 
and do not see also the sin that there is in the practice 
of treachery as against friends : 

39. How is it, O Krishna, that we, who see so 
well the harm arising from the destruction of the 
family, are not to know how to turn away from this 
sin ? 

Arjuna now begins to give a third reason tc> why he 
and hia brothers should not take pan in the uar thal was then 
so imminent. Before taking this reason of his into eon^idera- 
tion, let us observe how expression is given here to the idea 
that the responsibility of an individual to conduct hiinself 
aright in life is proportionate to hj.. knowledge of wluif is 
right and what is wrong. If an ignorant man, throtigh his 
ignorance, sometimes does what is wrong, wc generally feel and 
say that his conduct is more oi less excusable- But if a man, 
who is not ignorant, but knows well wliat is right and what is 
wrong, does nevertheless v/hat is wrong, in his case there is 
certainly no excuse whatever for the wrong doing. Arjuna 
wants to impress on the mind of Bri-Krishna that he is wiser 
than his opposing cousins, in that he wishes to turn away from 
fighting against them as a soldier and a warrior- 

But conduct which is based on wrong or insuflu'ient know- 
ledge is often quite as culpable, as conduct which t, wantonly 
mischievous. Therefore, wc have all to make .sure of the 
truthfulness, accuracy and adequacy of our knowledge, before 
we claim the honoured responsihility which arise, from tlic 
possession of knowledge. Arjuna's kttowlcdge of what is and 
what is not right for him to do in his present sitintion i; far 
from satisfactory ; and yet he relies on that knowledge, and 
in the light thereof mentions thus what he considers to he the 
harm arising from kulakshayu or the destruction of family- 
life .— 

srir ^ li yo n 

40. In case the family is ruined, the everlasting 
family-virtues are (all) destroyed ; and when virtue 
is Iso) destroyed, unrighteousness of course over- 
comes the whole family. 
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Any harm, which is done to the family as a social insti- 
tution is naturally apt to injure all those virtues, which the 
family has to nourish and to safeguard. Nobody can deny that 
much of man’s advance in morality and in civilization is due 
to, and is even now dependent upon, the institution of the 
family* Therefore, whatever leads to the destruction of the 
love and the sense of obligation, which our corporate family- 
life naturally instils into us, is very rightly considered to be 
morally unwholesome. 

Let me here explain the word dkarrna translated by me as 
Virtue’- In Sanskrit literature dharma is defined to be that 
which is done under the prompting of scriptural commandments, 
or that through which both prosperity here and salvation here- 
after are to be obtained. And now, if we are asked to say what 
that thing is by means of which we may obtain prosperity here 
and salvation hereafter, or what it is which we do in obedience 
to scriptural commandments, it is hard to answer the question 
in the English language by means of any single word other than 
Virtue’. Dharma means, among other things, religion and 
morality, righteousness and duty ; and most of you will at once 
see that the ideas expressed by these English words are so 
closely related to one another that what is expressed by any 
one of them cannot be fully separated from what is expressed 
by any other, although each of them, when examined in itself, 
conveys a more or less definite meaning. All of them may 
indeed be brought within the significance of the comprehensive 
term ‘ virtue’. Accordingly I have translated kula'dharma as 
family-virtue ; and this is said here to be everlasting. 

In other words^ tlie virtues of family-life are conceived to 
have been in existence ever since human society began to assume 
an organised familial form ; and it is held that they have to 
flourish and to keep growing so long as humanity is destined to 
live and to prosper. The development of the social and moral 
progress of mankind was not possible in the past without the 
aid of this kula-darma ; and it will not be possible in the future 
also without such aid. When unrighteousness becomes over- 
poweringly preponderant in family-life, then the resulting 
danger to society and civilization is obviously very serious. 

II ii 
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41. Family-women become highly polluted in 
consequence of flheir) being overpowered by unright- 
eousness, O Krishna; and when the women are pollut- 
ed, there will arise the evil ofi v-trtidsahknra, 
O Krishna 

Varna-sahkara literally means the mixinj? up of colours ; 
and here it clearly signifies the mixing up of racial colours 
through unwholesome intercrossing between persons of 
different race-colour and different capacity for culture and 
civilization. In a general way this wonl signifies a .socially, 
morally, and religiously unregulated state of the relation 
between the sexes. In connection with such a mixture of 
vanjias, Sri-Kvishna himself speaks later on with pu.sitive dis- 
approbation And what this mixture means, what its evils ure, 
and why it lias to be avoided by all progressive human (.om- 
munities, are questions pvhich we may take into i onsider.ition 
on the next occasion. 

• « » 

III 

Last time wc stopped at the lliird objection raised by 
Arjuna to fight in the great war of the Mcihuhhurula. The 
first of the three objections to which 1 drew your attention is 
that he was unwilling to kill Ids kindred, .since wliatevcr lie 
might achieve, us the result of his fighting in the war, nothing 
of that would he he in a position to enjoy, owing to the des- 
truction of his own friends and relations inevitahly involved in 
the war. The second objection raised by him is iliat, by 
killing his enemies in battle— the enemies who lind wrongctl 
him and his brothers so much — he would himself become 
ginfu'- 

The third objection is not, however, persontil, like these 
two ; It relates mainly to the general welfare of society and its 
advancement. Arjuna pointed out that, by fighting in this 
great war and killing the enendes and their folUnver.s, there 
would assuredly ari.se kulakshaya or the destruction of the 
family-life. This destruction of the family -life would lead to 
destruction of the ever-enduring kidudhcirmus , thus causing the 
ruin of all those virtues which the regulated family-life pro- 
motes. The ruin of the family and the re.sulting de.struc- 
tion of the lastingly beneficial virtues of family-life would give 
rise to varjjcLsa'/ikcLra, that is, to what is commonly .spoken of as 
the confusion of castes. What is meant by this term varija' 
sa'tikara, it is desirable for us to know fully and clearly before 
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we proceed any further* Varna, which primarily means colour, 
also denotes caste. Varnasa.n'kara, %vhich really means the 
mixing up of colours, also signifies ‘confusion of castes’. What 
then, is the relation between colour and caste ? 

Caste in India has had both a racial and a social origin. 
In the early days when the -4ryas came to this historic land 
from somewhere In the north, they were obviously a powerful 
people fighting against those who were already in possession of 
the country, so as to subdue them and oust them from their 
possessions. When these Aryas settled down by force in the 
country thus, it was natural for them to have stood aloof 
socially frona the neighbouring non-Aryan communities. As 
soon as the Aryas themselves became pre-eminent in position 
in their new home later on, they had to give up entirely their 
original nomadic habits, and lead a settled life with a regulated 
social polity of their own. When they organised such a social 
polity, it very naturally happened here as elsewhere that 
the Aryas themselves, as a body, became divided into two great 
strata, namely, an aristocratic stratum above and a plebian 
stratum below. This upper aristocratic stratum itself again 
became split into two new layers in India, the priests as the 
upholders of religion and the warriors as the upholders of the 
state representing the two newly created sub-divisions. 

That the priest belonged usually in most ancient social 
organisations to the aristocratic stratum is borne out by the 
ancient history of Rome as well of Greece. Only in Greece 
and in Rome, the priest— though he belonged to the aristocracy 
— did not rise in power and in importance over rire sovereign 
and the soldier. In India, however, the ancient Aryan priests 
gradually grew into a separate class, dividing themselves from 
the KshaLtriyas and making it evident that these, as warriors 
and rulers, held their power and their authority in subordi. 
nation to the power and the authority of religion. Indian 
politics is, in its earliest conditions, seen to be distinctly theo- 
cratic. In fact, in many parts of the world, the art of govern- 
ment has really had a theocratic origin. This theocratic 
subordination of the political power of sovereigns and soldiers 
to the religious power of the priests made it possible for the 
Aryan priests in India to become organised in time into a 
superior caste. 

Thus there arose among the Aryas themselves a division 
of the people into three different classes, namely, the aristo- 
cratic priest or the Brdhmana, the aristocratic warrior or the 
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Kshattriya, and the common free man or the Vaii^ya. This 
kind of division of the people appears to liave taken place in a 
more or less similar manner in almost every section of the 
great Indo-European family of mankind- 

In addition to this, in the early days of civili-ation all the 
conquering tribes and communities of people arc also known 
to have held slaves- These slaves sometimes belonged to the 
race of their masters, at other times they were of a different 
race- When the slaves were of the san.e race and colour, it 
was easy for them to become amalgamated later on with their 
masters ; but in the case of the slaves who were of a diiferent 
colour, such an amalgamation could not take place- So there 
arose first the three different classes of the -^ryas in the ncrvly 
organised social polity of ancient India, and fJwn tliere came 
the non-Aryan communities, against whom tlie 'Vryas in those 
early days had struggled and fought, and who had hcconic later 
on reconciled to the Aryas so as to liw in aniicahle relation 
with them- Obviously, some of these -ssociated communities 
became constituted into the fourth class-_ In the absorption 
of the non-Aryan communities into the Aryan social polity, 
they do not seem to have been always assigned to the fourth 
class ; it is ascertainable that some of them occa.ionally found 
their way into the higher classes as well. That is how the 
system of four castes probably arose in this country- 

Soon enough in the history of the devcloiuuent of this 
composite social system, the idea of liigh atui low a, depending 
merely upon class-status had to give way. Ncvertladess, it 
seems to be clear that race-status and clas-,-,tat us are both pre- 
eminently responsible for the original organisation t>f caste in 
India. Here it is perhaps worthy of notetltnt even in ctun- 
munities, where there was no possibility of any adii ixture of 
highly differing races and where there was only tlie possihility 
of the admixture of diffcreiit classes of the same race and 
colour, strict regulations prohibiting inrcrmari iages between 
the members of those different classes arc known to Itave been 
in existence. In the history of Rome, for instance, such inter- 
marriages were prohibited by law. In rhe same manner, in 
India also marriages between classes and races had to be 
regulated by lav.', so as thereby to make the imogrcssivc 
advancement of the common and connected life of the slowly 
organised composite community certain as well as secure. If 
we understand that, in these regulations relating to marriage, 
as they arc found in our earlier smritis, special care has beeit 
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taken to preserve whatever capacity for self -culture and self- 
discipline the Indian classes and races had already acquired, 
then we cannot say that those regulations have merely served 
the unwholesome purpose of checking the fuller growth of 
popular freedom and civilisation among us. 

As a matter of fact, it has been pointed out by more than 
one student of history that, in so far as it can be made out 
from the survey of history and civilization in general, human 
progress seems to have been evolved invariably, not so much by 
the aggressive efforts of the people who were weak and down- 
trodden, as by the insight and readiness of those, who, being 
stronger and higher, worked willingly and out of love for the 
elevation of those that were submerged below. The benignant 
force which has propelled man’s early progress in history and 
civilisation has invariably had its origin in narrow aristrocratic 
circles- When, however, culture and capacity become in course 
of time fairly general among a people, then the ordinary mem- 
bers of the privileged aristocracy may, out of an undue regard 
for its exclusively enjoyed privileges, obstruct sometimes the 
further elevation and advancement of the common people. In 
such situations even this obstruction helps popular progress, 
by stiffening the backbone of the common people as history 
amply demonstrates. 

Culture, character, courage and the heroism of self- 
sacrifice are like carefully cultivated garden-products in the 
extensive field of human civilization. They have grown within 
fenced areas under special care a d watchful tending. That 
such fenced areas, fitted to yield these garden-products of 
civilization, have now become wider than ever before, is no 
reason why we should consider them to be like the fruits of the 
wild plants rankly growing on the uncultivated land. If this 
is at all well grasped and understood, it becomes easy to see 
how the qualifications of the aristocratic elite of an old society 
to serve well their fellow-men happen to be certainly stronger 
and more numerous than the qualifications possessed by the 
common plebian section of that society to work to elevate its 
own level of thought and life. 

Modern conditions do not of course enable us to realise 
fully the truth of this remark ; and we have, therefore, to 
transfer ourselves in our imagination to those far away con- 
ditions of society which existed in early days in the history 
of civilization In this manner we may see that it is chiefly 
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the cultured and highly-placed rncrahers of society with special 
privileges and responsibilities tinit were truly able, in tine 
ancient history of most human comumnitie-., to win_ blowly 
for their people ail that accumulated inlierit unce of good, 
by means of which it became posdl'ie later on t(.> upliit the 
whole community gradually to lugLcr and higher levels oi dis- 
cipline and thought and civilisation. 

Now let US look at the true portion of the two sections 
of the aristocracy in ancient India, and look also at the nature 
of the functions which were assigned to them, disc Brahrni- 
nical caste was held responsible for the maintenance of learn- 
ing and religion and morality, and for the tcaclilng t>f whalevcr 
was valuable in those days as an eleau'nt ol culture or di'-ci- 
pline to all the three originally \ryan caste;, dlie R'shattiiya 
was responsible for the maintenance tif pcate and order in 
society and for the achievement t)f all such progress as depend- 
ed upon military valour and upon the ilue and eilcctive 
exercise of political authority. It is clear tltat the work fov 
which the priestly caste was made I'osponsible ami also the work 
for which the warrior caste vias made responsible were botli 
intended to serve the comnxon goot.1 of the conuiuinity us a 
whole* 

We have further to note that there were rcitrictiuns placed 
Upon the life of both these castes witli the object of preventing 
them from utilising their power and po.ahion for class-advant- 
age or self-aggrandiicment. ’i'lic brahmii^ \\a. relig.itnisly 
enjoined to be always contented and to !e id ilic life f>f poverty 
and purity in preference to the life cd-’ plenty ami free enjoy- 
ment. The Kshattriya had to di.,cai\l case and idea uire and 
to be ever generous, so that all his wealth ami power and 
achievement of heroism laight go to sor\-e the {KhkI o{ the 
community .of which he had become guardian by birtludght. 
Here was a responsibility which certainly wa-. not calculated 
to make either the Brahmins or the Kshattr«yas work for self- 
aggrandisement, There is no doubt that muiry among both 
of these castes did violate the obligations of this wisely planned 
rule of life. But the original organisation was well aimed 
and well adapted then to serve the common good of the people 
as a whole. 

It is in fact this composite nature of the .stratified early 
social life that made the unre.strained admi.'cture of blood 
between the various castes unwholesome and undesirable, and 
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led to the laying down of restrictions on intermarriages in the 
interest of the good of the community in general. Whether 
it is right or v^n-ong to impose such restrictions is a point, about 
which modern in’^'Cstigations, bearing on the power of he- 
redity in determining the character of individuals, leave no 
doubt- These investigations establish the potency of heredity 
in determining even the many minor details in the character 
of individuals- It has been ascertained that both saintliness 
and criminality run in the blood, which people inherit from 
their parents. 

if that be so, surely we ought to take particular care to 
see that there is no such intermixture of blood in com- 
posite communities as is not on the whole conducive to 
the grotvth of purity, strength and goodness in popular 
character- Ocheiwise, the already harvested fruit of moral 
self-dijcipline will be slowly but surely made to decay, and 
tliere will be no compensating advantage of any kind in lieu 
of this loss of the not easily attamed purity and strength 
and goodness- If such truly is the value of heredity in deter- 
mining the character of individuals, and if we further know 
that the practical preservation of this helpful power of hered- 
ity consists very much more in taking care that the women 
of a society are not easily polluted, than in looking after the 
personal discipline of the men thereof, then we at once see what 
an important influence woman exercises in preserving and 
passing on that endowment of purity, strength and goodness, 
which any society may have acquired in the course of its 
growth in power, in enlightenment and in civilization. 

Hie influence of the m<.'l-her in the making of the children 
and their future life does not lie solely in the power which 
she wields at home and exercises more or less wisely on them; 
nor does it mainly depend on the kind of ideals and as- 
pirations which she implants early in their young minds- 
It depends very much more on that other power which she 
has of giving to the very temperament of her children the 
peculiar impress of her own moral potentialities- The more 
fully we understand the potency of heredity in determining 
character, the more certainly we have to appreciate the value 
of the mother’s impress on the whole nature of the child. 
Its physical constitution is granted to be largely, if not entirely, 
dependent upon that of the mother , and this determination 
of the entire constitution of the child by the mother is rightly 
held to be the basis of all mental and moral progress in society. 
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That the physical constitution of a man i-. to a very large 
extent responsible also for his mental and moral make up, is a 
lesson in teaching which the i,<.inite emphatic. It 

makes a distinction between the r-ou! and the 'iKitcrial body 
in which it reside-,, and declare,-, th.at tlie manifestation of the 
activities of the body are not dctcrmittctl as nuich by tlie soul 
as they are by the qualities of the that i.,, of the 

material of which the embodiment of the soul is co!npc>sed. 
This is a distinction which we have to take into account in 
understanding why it is that a particular man is of a parti- 
cular character, why it is that here we have a saint and there 
we find a sinner. Anatomically and chcntici) ily there .may he 
no obvious or fundamental diilerencc between the body of the 
saint and the body of the sinner. The -■oul of the -.aint and 
the soul of the sinner are, moreover, tau;;ht to be e->sentially 
alike. And .still we .see that the sinner -.in,, while the saint i.loes 
not. 


\lC^hat is it then tliaC really cause's the ditlc.i'ettc'e' hetwc'cn 
these two types of men ? This elifferencc is ccmecivcd to be* due 
to a difference in the subtle quality of the /ma/o/iii or tnattcr, 
of which the two bodies are composed. In the case of the 
body of the saint, the satLvci'gitna of that matter prceIonunatc.s, 
while in the case of the body of the sinner it i.s tlie i<imo-gu>ja 
thereof that preponderates- In the ca.se of men, who are 
neither sinners wholly nor altogether faultless ■.aint,,, it is the 
rajo-guna of the prakrili which is conceived to he predominant. 

If, in this manner, we understand that between {he impres- 
sed physical constitulion of an individual and the nature of his 
life there is a close relationship, tlien the mere phvsit>K>gical cul- 
ture of man acquires an ethical value and becomes higldy inter- 
esting as a problem closely related to the growth of morality and 
cmUzation- They speak of the breeding of cattle, of horses, 
of dogs, and of other animals; and those wJio endeavour tt) 
improve the breed of these animals are aware of certain rules 
which they have to observe in the matter of pairing tlicm. If 
those rules arc not strictly observed. tJie breed gradually 
deteriorates in vigour and in quality. In the case of man the 
operation of physiology cannot he different, in so far at least 
as his animal body and its native powers arc concerned. ‘I'lius 
the Olid regulations relating to marriage .seem to have di.stinctly 
aimed at the common good, since in them care was evidently 
taken to see that the accumulated weaUh of character in the 
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community did not deteriorate through random marriages, but 
was on the other hand helped on to grow and to increase. 

Whether the free admixture of blood between individuals, 
belonging to different communities and living at different levels 
of civilization with different ideals and aims and aspirations, is 
productive of any good in the cause of general human progress, 
has been only recently discussed by Dr. Bryce in his 
Romanes Lecture ; and the conclusion to which he has come 
cannot but be interesting to us. He is of opinion that such 
admixture in the long run tends to diminish the wealth of 
character and the potency for civilization which human com- 
munities possess Although the weaker community may gain 
a little in quality and in vigour by its admixture with a com- 
paratively stronger one, the stronger community loses a great 
deal more by its correlated admixture with the weaker one. 
The loss of the stronger community being more on the whole 
than the gain of the weaker community, such admixture is 
clearly not desirable in the interest of the progress of humanity 
as a whole. 

Instead of allowing such a free intermixture, it would 
therefore be better for mankind to achieve progress in a 
manner, in which each of the communities which so^ differ 
from one another in point of capacity for culture and civiliza- 
tion, is kept aloof for marriage purposes, at the same time 
that it is given free scope to develop its own power and fitness 
to grow in worthiness and to prosper- The enduring worth of 
every community has always to be altogether self -evolved. 
External help by means of education, example and preaching 
m.ay be given with advantage to any community ; but that help 
directly tells very little even upon the easily changeable mind, 
and leaves the blood with its hidden potentialities almost 
untouched. Herbert Spencer is also known to have been of 
opinion that even such communities as, in spite of their racial 
differences, occupy similar levels of culture and civilization, will 
suffer loss of power through unregulated intercrossing, owing 
to its tendency to disturb the stability of what may be called 
the physiological equilibrium of all their inherited racial endow- 
ments, This wholesome fear of the degradation of the power 
of a race through too free intercrossing is distinctly seen to be 
operating strongly among mankind even to-day in all parts of 
the world- 

Indeed, this dread of unsuitable racial intermixture has 
become almost instinctive in man ; and it is through it that he 
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has been able, not only to maintain as far as possible the 
purity of his blood, but al.>o to tjo on ailvaneiny more and more 
in power and in civili::ation. If, to-da'^ , in tin’ world a; it now 
is, any universally prevailing authority prom ul”;; led a law doing 
away with all social and racial harriers in the tnatlcr of marri- 
age, and declared that the men of race-, and communit'e-, at 
any level of civilization and mcarn! culture were perfectly at 
liberty to marry the women of all races and cotnmunilics at 
any other level of civilization and mor.il cull arc, and lliat 
unequally mixed and inter-racial unio3\s alone were good and 
legitimate, then, in the course of a few generations, wliat would 
indeed, be the condition of human civihration ? A little con- 
templation, with the help of all the available evideiv'c bearing 
upon a question of this Itind, will enable us to see at once that 
the result will he degradation, and thai man will t ben be seen 
to be more rapidly moving down into iirimiti\’c .savagerv than 
ever he moved up to win the nroral w<i.'thincss of a truly 
humanising civilization. It is thus that we have to undcrstaml 
the dread of variia-s.i/ikura, which is so pr<’»mincntly noticeable 
in all our ancient law-books. 

The purely racial conception of caste is, no doubt, cojv 
siderably modified by the teaching given in the 
But the original idea underlying caste was surely the race- 
idea. To induce the various coiitiguous arid co-exiiting 
races of mankind in the country to live happily with 
one anothei;, to enable every one of them to evolve it- own 
power and achieve its own progress by mean;-, of well-ordered 
intrinsic efforts, and to make all those races and comnninilies 
3,s largely lielp£uil to cacH otHcr froni outside as — sucIti 

seems to have been the policy of soci.il adjustment and regula- 
tion adopted so early in ancient Iiulia- liven wit bout the 
internal social intermixture of marriage, it is cerlainly possible 
for human communities to be helpful to one another in various 
ways. It cannot be rightly denied that the .Vryan niul the non- 
Aryan communities in India have been on the whole helpful to 
each other in the long course of the history of India, in spite 
of there having been no very free intermixture between them 
through lawful marriage. The dread of varfja^sai)kara has in 
fact a great deal to be said in its favour ; indeed it seems to 
have been largely responsible for the rapid development as well 
as the steady maintenance of Hindu civilization- 

1:55^ * 5 r 1 
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42. The confusion of castes surely leads into 
hell the family (so ruined) as well as those who de- 
stroy the family. Indeed, the departed fathers of 
these will fall, being deprived of the (religious) offer- 
ing of food and water. 


This Sloka enables us to see that Arjuna is pressing his 
moral difficulty on the attention of Sri-Krishna, not from the 
standpoint of the Vedanta, but from the standpoint of the 
Smritis- The commandments of religious law govern the moral- 
ity of men through the fear of the punishment, which, it is 
held, their violation will bring down upon the wrong-doer. The 
dread of the angry God who punishes, and the worship of the 
manes of the departed ancestors have both a prominent place 
in the legal or smdrta aspect of the religion of the Hindus ; 
and there are also other religions which possess these elements 
in their general make-up in a more or less marked degree. How, 
on specified occasions, the Hindus offer even now oblations of 
food and water to the manes of departed ancestors, cannot 
but be well known to all of you- How, again, the birth of a 
son is highly valued by Hindus, for the special reason that he 
will offer the requisite oblations to the spirit of the father 
after his death, is also surely within your knowledge. The 
confusion of castes and the consequent destruction of family- 
life and family-virtues must lead, as it is rightly believed here, 
to the cessation of ancestor -worship and necessarily also of the 
associated offering of these oblations of food and water to the 
manes of departed ancestors. It is no wonder that a result of 
this kind is considered to be highly harmful. Nowhere have 
society and civilization passed with easy steps from promis- 
cuity to patriarchy, — at any rate not certainly in India : and is 
it any wonder that the family as a patriarchal institution is 
held in high honour ? 
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43. By means of these faults of the family- 
destroyers, which give rise to the confusion of castes, 
the (regulated) duties relating to castes are destroyed 
as also are the everlasting virtues of family-life. 
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44. We have heard it said, O Krishna, that those 
men, in whose case the virtues ot family-life have 
been destroyed, have to live for ever in hell. 

Among the teachings whijh Sri-Krishna has given in the 
Qitd) there is one which points out to us that man has no 
greater enemy or no greater friend than himself. The plan of 
urging people to move on in the right path by holding out 
before them the terrors of hell is, in the history of religion, 
comparatively earlier than the plan of insisting upon man's 
unselfishly doing his duties and thus delivering himself from 
his own weaknesses. The real struggle in the religious life of 
people is not so much against the possibility of their getting 
into an external hell ns against the possibility of their making 
themselves into a hell. The XJpanishctds tell us that it is 
not the fear of hell that can keep us well in the right path and 
lead us unfailingly to the true goal of life ; on the other 
hand, it is the self 'discipline which leads to unselfishness and 
implants in us the power and the desire to work out our true 
salvation, that helps us to go on to the attainment of the 
highest good of a really perfected life. This idea of relig- 
ious and moral self-culture is a comparatively later one in the 
history of all religions. Fear of punishment precedes as 
well as helps the growth of the power of self-coiatrol ; and 
when, to this fear based on religion, the love of family-pride 
and grateful devotion to the memory of departed ancestors 
are added, then the impulse in favour of regulated virtue and 
ordered morality becomes decidedly so strengthened as to make 
social life noticeably pure and praiseworthy. 

Now Arjuna summarises liis views and says — 

^ TRTrq-rtr o^rgrferrr \ 

it ii 

^Srr^piW: I 

— 

45. Alas ! alas ! we have begun to commit a 
great sin, since, out of the covetous desire to enjoy 
the kingdom and (its) pleasures, we have undertaken 
to kill our own kindred 
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46. If the sons of Dhritarashtra would, with 
weapons in their hands, kill me, who am not wielding 
(any) weapons and am not inclined to retaliate, that 
would be unto me productive of much greater 
happiness- 

SAl^JAYA SAID 

47. So saying, Arjuna, whose mind was distract- 
ed through sorrow, threw aside his bow along with 
the arrows, and sat down within the chariot- 

So ends the first chapter, which is called Arjuna-vishada- 
yoga, with this sadly desperate determination of Arjuna not to 
fight in the war which was then at once to be begun. The 
very name given to the chapter shows that in it the chief 
thing to be noted is the great grief by which Arjuna happened 
to be overtaken in the battle-field just before the actual be- 
ginning of the war. Now, before we commence the study of 
the second chapter, let me draw your attention to a point 
which naturally comes out from the concluding part of the 
first chapter. That point is whether, as some ignorant critics 
contend, Hinduism enjoins inactivity upon man and desires 
him to give up all his duties and responsibilities in society 
and fly away from the stern battle-fields of life- 

We may see that, when Arjuna was thus overcome by the 
feeling of misplaced mercy in relation to his enemies, and 
declined to fight against them like a true hero and warrior, 
Sri-Krishna did not say to Arjuna that he was acting rightly ; 
but on the other hand He earnestly endeavoured to impress 
upon the rnind of Arjuna that he was in duty bound to fight. 
Indeed, Sri-Krishna ultimately succeeded in convincing the 
unwilling warrior that, through unselfish fighting alone, he 
could do his duty in life and thereby accomplish much good 
unto himself and unto the community of which he was a 
noteworthy and responsible member. 

Then how is it, that this idea, that the religion of the 
Hindus teaches asceticism, renunciation and passivity, has 
gained any currency at all ? In the religious scriptures of the 
Hindus two different paths of life are taught. One of these 
paths goes by the name of the pravritti-marga, and the other 
by the name of the nivritti'mdrga. The first is the path of the 
active life of aggressive achievement, while the second is the 
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path of renunciation and retirement- As a matter of fact, in 
the early days of the organisation of what is known as the 
varnairama-dharma in this country, every man was expected to 
follow at different times both these paths of life. At one 
particular stage of his life he was called upon to follow the 
pravritiUmarga, and at another particular stage to follow the 
nivritti'mdrga> 

As a brahmachdrin or Vedic student, and also as a 
grihastha or householder, he was expected to follow the 
pravritti.-mdrga of action and of social obligations, as taught in 
the religious law-books known as Srnritis. After having lived 
the life of the student and the householder, and disciharged 
well the onerous responsibilities and obligations attaching to 
those two conditions of life, and after having enjoyed all 
that is good and worthy in life and having at the same time 
understood the snares and pitfalls of life as well as its 
numerous great privileges, the ancient Hindu was called upon 
to retire from the world of action and achievement and to 
adopt the nwriiti-rncirga or the path of renunciation. Hence in 
the later stages of his life he had to renounce its privileges and 
responsibilities and retire into the forest so as to spend the 
rest of his life there in contemplation and complete peace, 
thinking of the great problems of life and of the universe with 
the help of the experience that he hud already gained as 
brahmachdrin and as grihastha- 

Such was the order of life planned of old in Hindu society; 
and out of it came naturally into existence a collection of 
very valuable religious literature which laid greater stress upon 
retirement and renunciation than upon the hard-fought 
achievements of the life of action and endeavour. The life of 
aggressive achievements came to be considered as inferior 
mainly on account of its snares and pitfalls ; and the achieve- 
ments themselves could not, in the life of retirement, appear to 
be of any real value in enabling one to obtain the coveted 
salvation of the soul. The life of attachment is easier for 
man than the life of renunciation and non-attachment; and 
this comparative ease of the former kind of life has naturally 
raised the value of the latter kind. Thus perhaps arose the 
popular temperament inclined to pay more respect and atten- 
tion to retirement and renunciation than to achievement and 
action. Almost every one of the important Upanishads has 
some amount of thought directed to the teaching that 
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renunciation and selflessness are better than achievement and 
attachment. 

These two paths appear to be mutually contradictory, 
when they are imperfectly understood, Sri-Krishna obviously 
taught the QUa to Arjuna with the main object of pointing 
out to all those that care to know, how these two paths 
are not mutually contradictory, how it is perfectly possible for 
men to be in the world and yet be not of it* Indeed, if such a 
thing is possible, it becomes the duty of every person, whether 
he is young or old, whether he is a follower of the Hindu 
religion or of any other religion of righteousness? to work to 
obtain command over the means by which it actually becomes 
possible for men to live in the world this kind of unworldly 
life. None of us can, if only we know our situation, afford to 
misunderstand what the Qttd teaches in respect of how we 
ought to conduct ourselves in life so as to be well in the world 
and at the same time be not of it. 

There may perhaps be some, in whose case the untnixed 
adoption of the path of renunciation and asceticism is good 
and helpful for religious realisation. But with the vast major- 
ity of men and women here, in whatsoever civilization they 
may have been brought up, the path of renunciation is seen 
to be in itself difflcult and unsuitable, even as the path of living 
and labouring in society is found to be easier and more fitting. 
But this path of living and doing should not tend to burden 
the soul with such a weight of worldliness as will keep it pressed 
down to the earth and make it impossible for it to aspire to 
rise at all above the earthiness of the earth* In learning this 
lesson of living in the world without becoming too worldly, we 
not only help on the salvation of our own souls, but help on 
also the progress of civilization towards that divine consum- 
mation which God has in His wisdom ordained for mankind. 

The QUd is, therefore, a work the study of which is 
incumbent u^son the young and the old, upon the learned and 
the unlearned, upon those who know and believe as well as 
upon those who do not know and do not yet believe. Indeed, 
it teaches one of the greatest lessons of life, the lesson of how 
we are to strive and to labour incessantly and be at the same 
time altogether unselfish so as to be freely helpful to our own 
moral progress and to the advancement of humanity. That 
being so, let us not rashly misunderstand the purpose of this 
great and noble philosophical poem : but let us earnestly 
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endeavour to know well how Sri-Krishna practically solves this 
greatest of all ethical problems known to man, the problem of 
reconciling well the life of active work and achievement with 
the life of true renunciation and self -surrender. 

There is one more point about which I wish to be permit- 
ted to say a few words now. There are some who say that 
the Qita does not seem to have formed a part of the original 
Mahdbhdrata, and that it is in all probability a later interpola- 
tion. The Mahabhdrata is undoubtedly a work which shows 
clear signs of having grown in bulk by being added to from 
time to time ; and it is no easy thing to arrange with absolute 
certainty the various parts of this massive epic in the chrono- 
logical order of their introduction into the body thereof. But 
the criticism that the QUil is an interpolation is evidently 
intended to mean something more, namely, that its teachings 
are too good to be genuinely Indian. 

One of the chief reasons for holding that the Cltd is 
an interpolation is that such a long philosophical discourse 
could not have been given to Arjuna in the battle-field just 
before the commencement of the great war. We find it stated 
in the Mahdhhdrata, that even after the teaching of the Qita 
was over, Yudhishthira laid down .his arms, removed his coat- 
of-mail, and covering himself with a cloth moved in silence 
towards where the enemy’s army was, accompanied hy his four 
brothers and by Sri-Krishua, went to Bhishma, Drona and other 
elderly leaders on the opposite side, and sought from each of 
them permission to fight in the war against him, which was 
accordingly given by all of them along with their blessings in 
addition- Yudhisthira then returned, put on again his coat- 
of-iMiI, and took up the weapons of war- Then it was that 
Bhishma challenged the army of the Pan<Jlavas to fight, and the 
war actually commenced. 

This behaviour of Yudhishthira ought to tell us how the 
magnanimously chivalrous rules of war adopted in those days 
were such as made it impossible for either of the fighting 
parties to aim a blow at the other, when the men thereof were 
not yet fully prepared to fight. When such was the case, 
there is really no reason why this long discourse, or even a 
longer one, could not have been given in the battle-field, in 
spite of the great imrninency of the war. 
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Moreover, the idea that Sri -Krishna and Arjuna, when so 
near a great war, could not have turned their minds to an or- 
dered and earnest examination of the philosophy of conduct is 
not at all convincing, in so far as the situation here is concerned. 
They often speak of what is known as death-bed conversion 
and death-bed repentance. What is really meant by such 
things is that, when a man is fully in sight of death, he realises 
more readily than at other times, how important the coming 
life after death is, and how he has to prepare himself at once 
for that other life. The very imminence of the crisis is here 
responsible for the stimulation of the repentance and the pro- 
duction of the conversion. 

There can surely be no difficulty in our understanding 
that Arjuna must have felt that he was then in a highly crit- 
ical situation in his life. That, in such a situation, he was 
prompted to think seriously about the philosophy of conduct, 
so as to ascertain whether, by fighting in the war and inflicting 
death upon so many men, he was not going to ruin his own 
destiny after death, appear* to me to be natural enough. Such 
is obviously the reason why he shrank from at once rushing to 
fight, in spite of his knowledge that it was his duty to fight as 
a warrior in the cause of truth and justice and social welfare- 

Again, it may be that the hereditarily contemplative 
character of the Hindu mind is also, to some extent, responsi- 
ble for this kind of discussion having arisen at such a moment. 
The mind which is not hereditarily contemplative, might not, 
in such a grave crisis, think of the future at all, but might 
simply impel its o\yner to do the duty that lay nearest to his 
hand, irrespective of all consequences. But the temperament 
which, by understanding the serious character of an impending 
crisis, becomes contemplative and tries to ascertain what is 
right and what is wrong, before actually driving the soldier on 
into the battle-field and its bloody work, is generally granted 
to be peculiarly Indian- If it be true that, in India, the 
contemplative temperament has dominated her soldiers more 
than the rash or reckless temperament, then we have a pattar 
cularly good reason to say that the QUd is not at all an inter- 
polation, in the sense that its teachings are borrowed from 
elsewhere and incoherently introduced into the Mahdbhmrata. 

Moreover, it is worth our while to ask in this connection 
whether there is any strong internal evidence to hold that the 
QHd is in this special sense an interpolation. The only Ifiiid 
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of crucial internal evidence which may effectively be urged to 
prove that the teaching given in the QHa is not purely of 
Indian origin, is to show that it is not harmoniously in agree- 
ment with the teaching conveyed by the Mahuhh^rata as a 
whole. I believe that it is impossible to prove any such dis- 
agreement- On the other hand it is quite easy to demonstrate 
that the BhagavddgUa constitutes the very heart of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. In the Mahdbhdrata itself, in the fifth chapter of the 
Svargarohanaparvan, there is a summary of the teaching of the 
MahdhhSrata given in four slokas ; and it is said there that, 
after finishing the composition of the Mahdbhdrata , Vyasa, the 
author thereof, taught his son Buka the gist of the whole epic 
thus ; — 


(I 

^ II 

^ ir i 

^1 sflr^i ii 

“.Thousands of mothers and fathers, hundreds of sons 
and of wives, who have all been lived with in the recurring life 
of reincarnation, are going ; and (such) others will also go 
(likewise hereafter). Day after day thousands of sources of 
joy and hundreds of sources of fear overtake the foolish man, 
but not the wise man. With uplifted arms I proclaim — and 
nobody listens to me — that wealth and enjoyments are derived 
from dharma (i e., the practice of virtue). Why is it then that 
it is not followed ? Never should one, out of the desire for 
enjoyment or out of fear or covetousness, give up dharma — 
not even for the sake of one's life. Dharma is eternal ; but 
pain and pleasure are transient. The soul is eternal, but the 
reason of its being thus fin this embodied condition) is tran- 
sient-” Such is the summary of the teaching intended to be 
conveyed by the Mahdbhdrata as a whole ; and you will be able 
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to realise^ as we proceed, how completely the Qita is in good 
agreement with all the main lessons mentioned in this 
summary. 


We are told in the Qltd also that we should not do any- 
thing against dhai-ma, even though it be with the object of 
saving our own lives. The author of the Mahabharata does 
not mean that men should give up all legitimate enjoyments 
in life and all worthy wealth well acquired. Both enjoyment 
and wealth are here pointed out by him to be derivable from 
dharma, and to be legitimately acceptable when so derived- And 
the Qltd also says that wealth and enjoyment so derived are 
always worthy of acceptance. Every man is at liberty to utilise 
honourably the opportunities of enjoyment which life affords 
to him in greater or less abundance, provided those opportuni- 
ties come to him in accordance with a plan of life in which 
dharma is in no way violated- Thus what the QUa teaches is 
fully in agreement with what constitutes the essence of the 
Mahdhhdratat as summarised by Vyasa. 

The contention that the Bhagavadgitd is an interpolation 
loses, therefore, much of its slily suggestive force. And to the 
man who, in spite of this agreement, holds the Qltd to be an 
interpolation and hence thinks that the operation of extrane- 
ous religious and moral forces is clearly visible in the work, 
we have no other answer to give than that this theory of inter- 
polation is always more easily started than disproved, and that 
in fact there is no scripture forming the authoritative basis of 
any religion, which is not capable of being criticised as having 
many such important interpolations in it. I have read it 
stated that Christ’s famous Sermon On The Mount is an inter- 
polation in the Bible ; and to those who know how so much 
of the attractiveness of the teachings of Jesus is dependent 
upon this Sermon, the thinly veiled motive of iconoclastic 
destruction, which is really hidden in this criticism, becomes at 
once apparent. The Koran and the Tripltaka are also frequent- 
ly criticised in this same manner and with this same object in 
view. Accordingly, we have to remember that the intrinsic 
value of either the BhagavadgUd or the Sermon On The Mount 
suffers in no way, even if it is taken to be such an interpola- 
tion : and it is to this intrinsic value of the Qltd that we have 
really to turn our attention as earnest and sincere students of 
the philosophy of life and its divine consummation. 
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The first chapter, the study of which we concluded last 
week, is generally denoted, as you have been told, by the name 
of Arjuna-vishuda'yoi^a, which means that it is the chapter 
wherein sorrow and sadness may be seen to have overtaken 
Arjuna. In the course of the exposition of that chapter, I 
tried to point out to you the unwholesome and unjustifiable 
character of Arjuna’s pity and grief in the situation, although 
those feelings arose out of his sympathy and love for his 
friends and relations. Then we dealt with one or two extrane- 
ous questions not very immediately related to the contents of 
the firat chapter, and took into consideration certain criticisms 
which are sometimes directed apainst the Hhuguvcidgiid as a 
whole. 

Now we pass on to the study of the teachings^ which are 
contained in the second chapter- In this chapter brl-Krishua 
directly tells Arjuna that his sorrow and pity are vulgar and 
unworthy. To prove this to the satisfaction of Arjuna, Sri- 
Krishna takes up the question of duty, as determined in 
relation to men’s particular positions and re-.ponsibilifics in 
life, which are in their turn dependent upon the power and the 
fitness which each of them possesses for serving the* various 
ends of society and civilization- In dealing with this question 
of duty, Sri-Krishna, as you may presently see, begins his 
teaching with the exposition of the momentous i>hilosophical 
problem of the immortality of the souk 

To many people it may appear that this way of dealing 
with the question of duty, in the peculiar situation in which 
Arjuna then was, is rather strange, the strangeness consisting, 
not in' that SrI-Krishna was wrong in going thus to t he very 
root of the matter, but in that the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, which is introduced in this place to justify the 
destruction of life in war, is apt to lead most ordinary people 
to wrong conclusions regarding the obligatoriness of the virtue 
of hmnanity in relation to duty. One of such conclusions is 
that, if killing in war is justifiable on the ground that the souls 
of those who are killed therein are immortal, then even 
murder may, on that same ground, be equally capable of 
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justification. I point out this objection to -you now, so that, 
when the proper time comes, \see Lecture viii), we may be pre- 
pared to meet it and to understand how Sri-Krishna, in dealing 
with the question of conduct and duty, is right in going at once 
to the very foundation of all enduring ethics. 

Before beginning to expound, with aU His authority, the 
true philosophy of conduct in earnest, Sri-Ki-ishna once again 
appeals to '^rjuna’s spirit of chivalry and sense of honour. 

— 

ii ?. ii 

sfw»T5rr5^r=5r~ 

II R II 

#sIt ttt ^ nrr: qr^ i 

^ 11 ^ H 

SAf^JAYA SAID 

1. To him, who was thus overpowered by pity, 
whose eyes were tearful and disturbed, and who was 
so sorry, Krishna spoke this speech (that follows). 

SRI-KRISHNA SAID 

2. O Arjuna, why has this unworthy weakness, 
which is loved by those who are ignoble, which 
prevents one from going to Svarga, and which gives 
rise to disgrace, (why has this weakness) come upon 
you in this trying situation ? 

3. Do not get into unmanliness, O Arjuna! Tha^ 
is not worthy in your case. Cast off the vulgar weak" 
ness of the heart and arise O chastiser of enemies ! 

Observe how iari-Kvishna still continues appealing to the 
nobler sentiments and emotions of Arjuna as a great prince 
and a heroic warrior. It is indeed through cultured emotions 
and sentiments that men and women are spontaneously led 
along the noble path of high character and true benevolence ; 
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and when a fervent appeal to the higher sentiments of a 
chivalrous man of honour fails in evoking response it cannot 
but mean that the inner moral conflict, caused by the con- 
science in his heart, is too strong to be easily overcome. Svarga 
is the heaven of Indra and the other Vedic gods» and is at the 
same time the Valhalla of Indian heroc:.. To die in battle 
heroically has hence been conceived to be capable of elevating 
one almost to the level of the gods. H\'cn the glory of a grand 
divine ascent to Svarga could not enable Arjuna to get over the 
depression caused in him by his misconceived and misdirected 
pity and sadness- 

ti y ii 

ARJUNA SAID : - 

4. O Krishna, how can 1, in battle, attack with 
arrows Bhishma and Drona, both of whom deserve to 
be worshipped fby me), O destroyer of enemies ? 

Here let me draw your attention to a -.light change in the 
attitude of Arjuna. Having undcr.^tooil tliat Sri-Krisiina wa.s 
not willing to allow him to go on in -,uch a Ntutc of mental 
weakness and despondency, Arjuna now places before Sri- 
Krishna, not the harm of killing his own kindred, nor tin- 
possibility of sin accruing to him from -u* .h a deed of de-itruc- 
tion, nor again the fear _of cau.ing riCrita-SiU’ikara, but t he 
infamy of having to kill Hhishma and Drona, who truly deserve 
worship and honour at his hand^5. Arjuna apparently thought 
that, if not out of re.spec't for his contention regarding the 
harmfulness and inutility of the destruction of life to lie dealt 
out in the war, at least out of regard for the feeling tsf rever- 
ence which he was bound to show to elders and teachers, Sri- 
Krishna might allow him to withdraw from doing thi.s undesira- 
ble and unattractive duty of slaughter in the great war. 

Sri-Krishna’s appeal to Arjuna ’s sentiment of chivalry, to 
his heroism and love of glory, was thus met by him by a similar 
appeal to another sentiment which is no less potent. And in 
condemnation of the irreverent slaughter of those who de- 
served to be worshipped and lionoured, he said further - 
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3^'?? ^sTfq: ^fgTsr%«Tr=j: w ^ ii 
sr ^Wf ^ ^r^: i 

\fj^i J? i3^i%rr3TW-s^f^!acrr: arg% ^r^r^rt ii ^ ii 

^?Tn%"i^cr 3% ^rm m srtr^ii ^ 

^ !^q*?^^rfTO ■■mra‘3€Tfg's^^rg*5^’faTraF5[?rr<irT5i^ i 

3i^r'^ ’srrBiq'c^n?;^ ii ii 

5. Indeed, for the sake of not having killed 
these) honoured elders, even to eat of the food of 
beggary is preferable here in this world. But after 
killing thesei elders, who, however, are attached to 
wealtli, I shall verily have to enjoy here lonlyj such 
enjoyments as are well dipped in blood- 

6 We do not know which of us is the stronger, 
whether we shall win or they shall conquer us. Those 
very sons of Dhritarashtra, after killing whom we 
may have no desire to live (at alli, stand firmly in 
front of us (ready for the battle'. 

7. I, with (my very; nature impaired by the 
fault of weakness in will and heart), and greatly 
perplexed in mind in respect of the duty ao be done), 
entreat you. Tell me with certainty that which shall 
be good (for me to do). I am your disciple ; com- 
mand me, who have come unto you (for guidance). 

8. Surely, I do not see what can, even after I 
obtain on earth a kingdom free from enemies and 
laden with abundance, and (obtain; also the supreme 
ruiership over the gods (themselves), possibly drive 
away this grief of mine, which is drying up (all my) 
senses. 


In thi ) manner Arjuna slowly surrendered himself to Sri- 
Krishna, and asked Him to teach him what was right and to 
guide him iu the performance of the duty he then had to do. 
From this it is evident that the protest of SrhKrishna against 
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Arjuna’s weakness did finally tell upon him effectively- “ My 
nature*', Arjuna seems to say in fact, “has become clouded 
with the error due to my mental weakness ; and having my 
mind unsettled owing to my inability to make out what the 
right thing is for me to do in this trying situatioir, I ask you 
to teach me my duty and to show me the way to do it”. When 
he thus granted that his nature had become clouded with the 
error due to his mental weakness, he was to a certain extent 
willing to own that the conduct which he proposed to himself 
and his then determination to withdraw from the battle-field 
were not quite appropriate- 

The reason why his mind becanre clouded with the error of 
weakness is that it was dharma-scirnnirn/ka, that is, perple.xed as 
to what duty was- You know they often speak in Sanskrit of 
dharma-sankafa or conflict of duties ; and Arjuna now felt that 
he had to face a conflict of duties in a trying situation. To 
that conflict he naturally drew tiri-Krishiia's attention- It 
must be unnecessary to point out to you that the man who is 
troubled by a conflict of duties is morally very different from 
the man who wantonly ignores his duties- The former is both 
earnest and sincere, while the latter is indeed neither. 

Atjuna here says that he is Sri Krishna’s disciple, and that 
he surrenders himself unto Him to receive teaching and guid- 
ance at His hands- It has been the traditional practice of 
teachers in this country to declare that true discipleship con- 
sists in the disciple's serious eanrestness to kirow what dharma 
is, and also in his firm and sincere conviction that, till he 
knows that, he cannot be happy and cannot have peace. True 
discipleship further consists in the disciple surrendering himself 
unto his guru, so as to place liimself freely at his di.sposal and 
command. The disciple is expected to be pliable like clay in 
the hands of the potter, so that the master may make of him 
anything which appears to him to be good and at the same 
time just and beautiful. 

If, however, a disciple offers, even though unconsciously, 
any unnatural resistance to the influence of the guru on his 
mind, then the teaching bestow’ed on such a disciple cannot he 
assuredly productive of the best results. In such a resistance 
there is even a more serious danger, in that it tends to make 
the disciple suspicious and hypercritical- When the relation of 
the disciple to the teacher is of a distrustful and intractable 
character then, even though the teacher happens to be good 
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as well as great and wise, it is hard for him to exercise the 
needed influence and confer the required illumination on the 
mind of the disciple. It is therefore rightly insisted that the 
mental attitude of the disciple should more generally be that of 
the learner than that of the critic. By this it is not, of course, 
meant that the disciple should not, in his relations with the 
teacher, exercise his own reason and power of thought and 
judgment. We shall see, as we go on, how Arjuna puts questions 
to Sri-Kvishxia very frequently, and how He, time after time, 
replies calmly to Arjuna’s questions, and how, after the whole 
teaching of the ^Ud is over, Sri-Krishna calls upon Arjuna to 
consider well all that he was taught and then to do his duty 
aright in the light of his own judgment. From this we have to 
learn that it is not the surrender of the reasoning power that 
is expected of a disciple, but it is the putting aside of that un- 
wholesome attitude of mind which is recalcitrant or unimpres- 
sionably hard and hypercritical. 


Reverence for the teacher is therefore a very highly valua- 
ble quality in the life of the disciple who is true and worthy ■ 
it adds to the efficacy of the educating power of the teacher, 
and helps on the progress of the disciple in the attainment of 
such self-knowledge and self-discipline as will enable him to 
know his duty aright and also to do it always well. The free- 
dom, which the ideal teacher has to bestow upon the ideal 
disciple to exercise his own judgment, cannot at all be cur- 
tailed without weakening thereby the disciple’s sense of his own 
responsibility to know the truth and to do the right- 


It is further worthy of note here that, even after declaring 
himself to be the disciple of Sri-Kyishna and placing himself at 
His disposal for guidance, Arjuna again gives expression to his 
own conviction that it is not good for him to fight in the 
war. This means that he does not surrender his individuality 
altogether in becoming a disciple. Ordinarily, if one has 
specially strong convictions, one finds it hard to be at the 
same time ready to learn also. But, as we have seen, the truly 
ideal disciple has to combine well within himself real strength of 
conviction with an open readiness to learn. Such a combina- 
tion of qualities is distinctly noticeable here in relation to 
Arjuna ; and that is why he is so often looked upon as the 
type of an ideal disciple. 
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^rw-~ 

5r^i%5Tt q-T^g-ir: I 

fT «TtiiT5=^g=?^r cJToff ?r li 'i'. !l 

SAt^JAYA SAID: 

9. Arjuna the chastiser of foes, having thus 
spoken to Krishna, declared to Krishna • 1 will not 
fight’’ — and 'thenl became surprisingly silent. 

After havintj placed hiavelf as a disciple at the dtsposul of 
Sri-Krishna, Arjuna yrew incrca .inply ctnplialic in I.i^ own 
determination, and said — ‘ I will not 'niei\, after 

saying so> he became wonderfullv silciit. VC'h tr i . the tnenninp 
of this ? In this declnratioir and iir the sileiue following it, we 
may clearly see the strength of his conviction a.s aho the proof 
of _ his having placed himtelf freely at lhe (.U.-,pt>,.il of SrL 
Krishna. He made it thu.s evident to Srl-Kri .lina that he was 
determined not to fight, and that he wafar tlie .same time 
earnestly willing to listen to whatever \vi..,e teticLing 8ri- 
Krishiia might give him for his guidance- 

trgsrr^ »Trr?r i 

%5=T=5Tt5^3iT?TlrTI^-% II ?o ii 

10- (Then), O dcscendunt ol Bhurtitu. Krishna, 
as if smilingly, addressed to him (Arjuna , who was 
feeling so sorry between the two armies, these fo! low- 
ing) words. 

^0(7hy did bri-Kyishna smile in such a sericrus situation ^ 
'VC^hen a disciple appeal.s pathetically and in an aggressively 
assertive manner for help and guidance ar the h.aruis of his 
teacher, then the very assertiveness of the disciple is surely 
calculated to provoke a smile. If we understand how Arjum 
is so assertive in .spite of his imperfect knowledge, and Irow at 
the same time he is also willing to learn, we cannot fail to 
make out that the smile of bri-Kvishua is pcrfccrly natural and 
highly significant. Indeed such a smile will he tiie more marked, 
the greater the good temper of the teacher. 

Good temper on the part of the teacher is alway.s of value 
m making his teaching really tell well. If the teacher is easily 
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irritated by the assertive ignorance of the disciple? who has yet 
to learn much, then invariably such a teacher becomes repul- 
sive, and the heart of the disciple will not open out freely to 
him ; and then it naturally becomes almost impossible for the 
teacher to introduce anything of value into it* Such a relation 
between the teacher and the taught is sure to be fruitless and 
and abortive. Sri-Krishna obviously knew the great impor- 
tance of what He had to teach to all persons of all countries 
and ages through Arjuna ; and He did not therefore want 
to imperil the immediate acceptability of His teaching by 
weakening the receptive mood and learning capacity of His 
then disciple Arjuna in any manner. The reason why Hrn 
Krishna smiled is evidently to have the heart of Arjuna a*^ 
widely open as possible to receive His momentously important 
teachings We may further remember here that this smile ol 
His could not have been altogether unrelated to the ridicule U:)' 
ness of Arjuna ^s cocksure ignorance. 

n li 

SRI-KRISHNA said 

11. You are sorrowing for those who do not de- 
serve to be sorrowed for ; and you utter the ration- 
alistic arguments (of the wiseling;. Really wise and 
learned persons do not feel sorry either for those 
whose lives are lost or for those whose lives are not 
lost. 

With this Sloka commences Sri-Ki-ishna’s high and mighty 
endeavour to teach the philosophy of conduct to Arjuna ; and 
here at the very commencement of this teaching, it may well 
be asked why there need be sorrow in relation to those who have 
not lost their lives- There are schools of philosophy in which 
it is held that not to be born is the best lot, and that the next 
best is to die as soon as one may. But apart from these 
schools of pessimistic philosophy, we often find that, in the 
life of many men here on earth, there arise so many oppor- 
tuirities for suffering and for sorrowing- 

You nuiy remember how in that summary of tlie Mahrl,- 
bhdrata, which I quoted to you in our last class, it is declared 
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that thousands of opportunities for joy and hundreds of 
opportunities for fear and sorrow turn up in the life of the 
fool day after day, but that they do not so turn up in the life 
of the wise man It cannot be denied that in life there is 
often room enough for suffering aiad for soriow- Living is, 
moreover, in itself a great responsibility : and bearing well the 
burden of life, as it is commonly said, is never a light affair. 
The trials that come upon individuals, wheit they endeavour 
to bear their burden of life aright, arc very often exacting, if 
not overwhelming" Therefore, even in relation to those, who 
have not lost their lives, there may he ample scope for feeling 
sorry. 

Nevertheless, the wise man ought never lo feel sorry cither 
for the living or for the dead. The idea is thui, ".ince, as 
taught distinctly in the Mahubharaia, the soul is iininortal. 
immaterial arid real, while the body, within wiuihthe soul is 
encased, and all the feelings of pleasure and pain, of sorrow 
and of joy, are all unreal and transient, the wise man ought 
not to care much for these transicirt unrcalilics hi the conduct 
of his own life. Such is the real meaning of this aloht,. 

If the sons of Dhritarushtra arc killed, what does if mean? 
It means that the souls, which arc now cnihodied as the sons 
of Dhyitarashtra, become, thereby, separated from iheir ] resent 
bodies, and that, when they become so separated, they suffer 
nothing in the way of real or serious loss, for which it is 
worthy on the part of a wise man to feel sorry, 'i hat this 
is the meaning conveyed here is brought out more di, stint tly in 
the following <^lohas. 

sT^rsr ?r is 9^ 11 

s ' 

12. It never was when I was not, nor (when) 
you and all these kings (were notl ; and surely it is 
not that all of us shall not be hereafter. 

Observe well what this statement means. It clearly 
amounts to saying that in the past there was no time when we 
were not, and that in the future there will he no time when we 
shall not be. That we are now requires no demonstration. 
But it is not so easy to realise that we ueu’ always in the past 
or that we ihall be always in the future* This statement can 
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be true of us only if we are immortal and eternal* That we 
have always been in the past, even as we are in the present, 
and that similarly we shall always be in the future, can, there- 
fore, hold true onlv in relation to that, which, being other 
than our body, constitutes the very essence of our existence ; 
for the body is subject to birth, growth, decay and death. Such 
an essential something is here in the next sloka declared to 
exist in us. 

gr^T ^ gura ii ii 

1*3. In whatsoever manner the embodied (soul) 
has childhood, youth and old age in relation to this 
(present; body, in that same manner does it obtain 
another body. The brave man does not become 
faint-hearted thereat. 

The dehin is the embodied soul conceived to be the owner 
of the body. In relation to the body owned by the embodied 
soulj alterations in condition are actually observed to take 
place, such as childhood, youth and old age. These changes in 
condition occur only in relation to the body, but not in relati- 
on to what constitues the soul within the body. In so far as the 
soul within the body is concerned, it remains the same unalter- 
ed being from the very beginning to the very end of every one 
of its embodied states of existence, such things as childhood, 
youth and old age being not at all conceivable in relation to 
the soul. The passage of the embodiments of the embodied 
soul from condition to condition is quite common and perfect- 
ly natural ; and we are now called upon here to understand 
that the passage of the embodied soul from one embodiment 
to another is also equally natural. If, while all this variation 
in the condition of the embodiment is going on, the unity of 
the soul can and does remain unmarred, then why may not this 
same unity of the soul continue to be unmarred even when the 
soul passes from one embodiment to another ? 

This is a question to which it is really not easy to give 
anything like a completely convincing answer. Nevertheless — 
dhirastatra na muhyati — the brave man does not feel faint- 
hearted thereat. The really brave man, who has succeeded in 
knowing the truth relating to the immortality of the soul and 
its enduring reality, cannot feel baffled in facing this problem 
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of the soul’s reincarnation. Only he would fed hafFled in 
facing thi^ problem of the ‘^ouFs reincarnation he who 
thinks that? with the death oi the body, there i •> the death of 
the soul also. How closely the cioctrine of the immortality 
of the soul is connected with the problem ol its re m < ai nation, 
it is always well to beat in mind. 1 o believe in i h< nn non al- 
ity of the soul and to deny at the same time its reincarnation 
requires, as I understand, a much stronger eilort ol bhiul laith 
than of clear reason. To know that the soul is c^^sentinlly 
real and diiferent from the body is to know that it im- 
mutable and immortal ; and to know that it is immortal is at 
least to know that it is neither impossible nor unnat ural toi 
it to become re-incarnated- 

r: I 

3TrTTJTr’Trf^si^T?5q'R?Trf^f^r^ ii i! 

14. Those things, which give rise to 'the sensa- 
tions of I heat and cold and to the (the leelings of' 
pain and pleasure, are, however, of limited contact 
fin relation to the soul); being transient, they are 
characterised by coming and going. Bear them with 
firmness, O Arjuna ! 

The embodiment of the soul is here conecivod to be in 
contact with the soul ; and it is this contact, whicii ninkc-, the 
embodiment the means by which the sensations of heat and 
cold and the feelinjis of pain and pleasure are all experienced 
hy the soul. Since that whicli gives rise to these feelings and 
sensations is not constant and eternal, and since \\l)a(e\-er is 
not constant and eternal is not real, the embodiment which 
happens to be the reason of our feelings and sensaiions not 
real. Therefore, we have patiently and firmly to pul up witli 
these experiences as they come, and ought not make paiit 
and pleeasure the criteria of our conduct in life. 

This is, in the philosophy of conduct which Sri-K risluja 
has taught us, a noteworthy point of importance. I rtmi very 
ancient times in this country there have been athci.,tii' -.eculai- 
ists known as Charvakas, who have held the opinion, like cer- 
tain well-known modern thinkers of their type, that pain and 
pleasure alone ought to be the ultimate criteria of c<'nduct. 
According to this view, whatever is pleasant has lo be good, 
and whatever is painful has to be bad. This, of course, is not 
the ethical position adopted in the philosophy of Hinduism. 
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15. That brave man whom, O chief among men, 
these (lirnited material contacts) do not afflict, and to 
whom pain and pleasure are alike,— he becomes fitted 
for immortality. 

Here is another point worthy of note. We have already 
been told that you and I and every one else are all eternal. 
But, then, what is the meaning of the statement that only he 
is fit to attain immortality, who is brave enough to discard 
pleasure and pain as the criteria of conduct and to be alto- 
gether unmoved by them I The soul, in its own nature, is 
immortal ; but, owing to what is known as karma, it becomes 
associated with a body, and, in consequence, subject to the 
influence of those transient material contacts .which give rise 
to pleasure and pain- It is owing to this association with the 
body that the soul, which is embodied therein, is often mis- 
taken to be born and to die. 

This mistaken apprehension of the soul, owing to which 
it seems to be subject to birth and growth and decay and 
death, is hence entirely caused by its association with the 
material body ; and therefore it is only when this association 
is severed, that it becomes possible for the soul to be seen in 
its own essential nature, unpolluted by the contact of any- 
thing which is of a completely contrary character. It is such 
a full freedom of the soul from the limiting influences of the 
material body, that is here denoted by the term amritatva, 
which I have translated as ‘immortality’. The soul which is 
essentially immortal can well realise its own immortality, only 
when mortality ceases to touch it altogether even as an ex- 
traneous and accidental attribute- 

Moreover, we are told here by implication, as I have indil 
cated already, the reason why the soul gets into a materia- 
embodiment at all. If we know how the soul becomes free 
from the limiting conditions of a material embodiment, it 
ought to be logically easy for us to learn through inference 
how it is that it gets into such an embodiment at all- They 
say that contrary causes necessarily produce contrary effects. 
If to command such an equanimity of mind, as makes one be 
free from pain and pleasure and their motive power in relation 
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to action, happens to be the means by which t)ic soul is liberat- 
ed from its material imprisonment, then it follows nnturalb 
that our proneness to be agitated by those pleasures and pains, 
which result from the transient contact of the material em 
bodiment with the immaterial soul, must be the cause that 
imposes the limitations of the embodiment upon the unlimited 
soul. 


I draw your attention in this manner to this question of 
the bondage of the soul, which is only the other side of the 
question of its immortality, with the object of pointing out to 
you that, in endeavouring to convince Arjuna that there i,-, 
nothing seriously ^wrong in his having to fight in the war and 
kill the enemies, Sri-Krishna does not at all base his argument 
exclusively on the immortality of the soul- The truth of the 
immortality of the soul is indeed one cT the basic iirinciple . on 
which His philosophy of conduct is made to rest. Rut it is 
only one of them. 

For we have to understand that Bri-Krishria clearly meant 
to teach Arjuna that the reason why our soul, which is in 
itself immaterial and immortal, conthiucs to be subject to the 
limitations of a material embodiment, which is mutable and 
mortal, consists in our placing ourselves at the disposal of the 
effects of those material contacts, which the soul has come to 
experience in consequence of its very association with such an 
embodiment. When a man freely places himself at the dis 
posal of the tendencies arising from these material contacts, 
then the bondage of his soul in matter is confirmed, continued 
and strengthened. When, however, be so lives his life that 
the pains and pleasures, resulting from the contact of his soul 
with the material body, do not at all trouble him and that he 
throughout exhibits the needed power of will and strength of 
character to look upon all pains and pleasures with equal in- 
difference, then it is that the bondage of his soul may be 
effectively terminated. 

In brief, we have to know that the soul is eternal, real and 
immaterial, that the limiting condition,s which its material 
embodiment imposes upon it arc transient, unessential and 
changing, and that it is in the power of the soul either to 
allow this material bondage to go on or to make it cease 
altogether* 
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16. That, which is not, has no existence; that, 
which is, has no non- existence. The final truth 
regarding both of these is seen by those who have 
seen the reality. 


In this .<ioka the contrast between the transient, unessential 
and changing character of material conditions, and the eternal, 
real and immutable character of the soul is most clearly brought 
out. It looks like a truism to say that that, which is not 
does not exist, and that that, which is, is not non-existent. The 
intention here is chiefly that of contrasting the soul, which is 
real and unchanging and therefore truly existent, with its 
marerial embodiment, which is mutable and unessential and 
therefore non-existent- In other words, what is not real can- 
not endure, in the manner in which that which is real can 
endure ; the soul is real in itself and therefore endures, while 
the body is unessential in relation to the soul and therefore 
cannot endure like it- This idea may also be expressed in 
another manner thus ; — The body does not endure, and there- 
fore it is unreal and unessential in relation to the soul ; but 
the soul itself endures, and therefore it is both real and essen- 
tial. We are told here that that is how wise men understand 
the truth of things and discern the ultimate nature of reality 
and unreality. 


The next t'doka deals with another important aspect of the 
nature of the soul and its relation to matter, an aspect which 
requires some amount of careful thought before it can be com- 
pletely comprehended. Let us, therefore, postpone its con- 
sideration to our next class- 


V 

You know already how Sri-Krishna began in earnest to 
meet the objections of Arjuna to fight in the great war with 
the enunciation of the important philosophical doctrine of the 
immortality and eternity of the soul. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul asserts the unchanging reality of the 
soul as distinct from the mutability of matter, and thus postu- 
lates by implication the immateriality of the soul. In the 
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portion of the Q?.ta, which we have to study to-day, Srl-Krishna 
particularly deals with the immateriality and immutability of 
the soul. Now it is with this slo/crt that we begin our work 
to-day. 

li 9^ 11 

17 . Do you, however, know that that, by which 
the whole of this (universe is pervaded, is indestruc- 
tible. No one is capable of causing the destruction 
of this, which is (so) indestructible. " 


Notice that in this stofett there are two tilings mentioned 

the whole of the universe, and something else which is said to 
pervade it. Notice also that indestructibility is given as the 
attribute of that which pervades, while that which is pervaded 
is conceived to be destructible. What is meant by destruction 
here is not annihilation ; it is rtot the conversion of an exist- 
ing something into a non -existing nothing. The idea of 
destruction, in so far as destructible material things are con- 
cerned, implies nothing more than mere mutation or a marked 
change from condition to condition. 


This conception regarding the nature of tlie destruction 
or naterial bodies is borne out by modern science also, as you 
must be well aware of. One of the cardinal doctrines under 
lying modern physical science is what is known as the doctrine 
of the conservation of matter or of the indestructibility of 
matte^r. It means that matter, as matter, can never be con- 
verted into no-matter. In other words, you can only modify 

'm 7 "'^ " never 

destroy it or annihilate it into no-matter. 


If that doctrine of modern science is well kept in mind, 
there can indeed be no difficulty in understanding what the CJ/fJ 
mearis here. Destruction and death in relation to all emhodicd 
entities simply means mutation in condition in regard to tiicir 
material embodiments. Now, as between the pervadcr and the 
pervaded, the pervaded is destructible, inasmuch as it is k al e 
of undergoing mutation, while the pervader i.s incapahk of 
undergoing mutation and is therefore indestructible. 
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Is the whole universe really pervaded by the soul ? And, 
if so, is that soul one or many ? You know that these ques- 
tions are of very great importance in philosophy. Here it is 
distinctly stated that the whole universe is pervaded by the 
soul ; and it is worthy of note that the words, avinoiin and 
avyo,ycit as referring to the indestructible pervader, are used in 
the singular number. That they are used in the singular num- 
ber need not, however, necessarily imply that what pervades 
the whole universe is only a single soul. Such an inference does 
not seem to be inevitable in the context. 

For, in one of the slokas, which we studied in our last 
class, ^ Arjuna was told that there was no time when he 
and Sri-Krishna and all the other princes and men assem- 
bled there for the war were not, and that there would 
be no time in future when all these might not be. In 
this context the plural number is used, and a clear dis- 
tinction is made between you and others ; and the natural 
inference that one may draw from it is that a plurality of souls 
is there intended to be postulated. Those who adopt the advaita 
or the monistic interpretation of the Vedanta in this country, 
and according to whom there is no plurality of souls in reality, 
urge that the plural use of the words in this context is not in- 
tended to signify a plurality of souls in reality. 

If the plural use of the terms signifying ‘souls in embodi- 
ment’ need not always represent a plurality of souls in essential 
reality, the singular use of avindsin and avyaya in this £oka, 
which we are now trying to interpret, need not also in an 
exactly similar manner indicate the unity of the pervading soul. 
If we further understand that, in Sanskrit, there is the use of 
what is called the jdiyekavachana, according to which the whole 
of a collection of things of the same kind may be expressed by 
means of a singular noun, then the singular use of words denot- 
ing the soul may very well imply a plurality of souls in certain 
contexts, such as the one now under consideration. Therefore, 
whether the Qtid upholds the one position of thought or the 
other in this respect, it is not possible to determine definitely 
from considerations like these. Interpretation alone is not 
certainly adequate to settle this great question of psychological 
research and philosophic enquiry. 

In considering how the whole universe may be pervaded by 
the soul, we are naturally prompted to ascertain how far it is 
possible for even ‘dead’ matter to be possessed of conscious- 
ness. If the whole universe is pervaded by the soul, then it is 
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evidently necessary that the universe must be throbbing every- 
where with life and be throughout characterised by conscious- 
ness. So far as modern research has been, able to ascertain 
the truth about this, we cannot say that the universe is not 
so throbbing with life and is not manifesting consciousness in 
all its parts. I have stated this position of modern science 
advisedly in this negative manner, because I do irot believe that 
it has been as yet conclusively demonstrated by modern science 
that the whole universe is really infilled with conscious- 
ness. However, there is really much less like proof to 
show that the universe is not so infilled with consciousness. 

Professor J. C. Bose has distinctly demonstrated that it is 
nbt only organic, living matter which responds to electric stimu- 
lation, but that what we have been considering till now to be 
dead matter is also capable of responding similarly to such 
stimulation. Metals, for instance, respond to suclr a stimula- 
tion ; and what is remarkable here is that the manner in which 
metals respond to electric stimulation is exactly the same as 
that in which living organic matter responds to it. And more 
wonderful than even this is that, just as, by the operation of 
poisons, the power of living organic matter to respond to elec- 
tric stimulation is killed, so also is the power of ‘dead' metals 
to respond to such a stimulation seen to be killed by the oper- 
ation of the same poisons. 

What is the meaning of this experimental result ? 1 re- 

member having read, at the time when the result of Professor 
Bose’s researches was published, a criticism in one of 
our Madras journals — which obviously wanted to belittle the 
value of his work and discovery — to the effect that it tended to 
give a kind of scientific support to pantheism, We Hindus 
certainly need not be afraid of any such tendency. If scienti- 
fic investigation, conducted according to the strict canons 
of scientific method, gives rise to such results as will compel 
us to believe in pantheism, then by all means we will accept 
pantheism. By so doing we in no way endanger our 
historic religious life or our immemorial sacred institutions. 
I am sure people in India are not so very much in dread of pan- 
theism, as others elsewhere are known to be, particularly 
when its chances to prove true happen to improve in value. 

I do not mean to say that the result of the investigations 
conducted by Professor Bose has conclusively established the 
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pantheistic conception of the universe to be the only true con- 
ception. But what 1 mean to point out is that our conception 
of what constitutes life, that isj of what distinguishes living 
and conscious beings from inert non-living beings, must either 
be modified, or we must grant that even ‘dead’ matter is in fact 
alive and conscious. Till now phvsiologists were largely under 
the impression that living organisms alone responded to exter- 
nal stimulation- Professor Bose’s researches either lead us to 
the conclusion that metals and other such ‘dead’ inorganic 
bodies are also alive and conscious, or they compel us to find out 
some other test of what it is that essentially constitutes life, 
and how it is that we should distinguish conscious life from 
unconscious no-life. What there is in store for man in the 
yet undisclosed future of scientific enquiry, it is not possible 
for anybody to prophesy. However, it is fully worthy of note 
that we have been enabled to see that there is a certain some- 
thing resembling consciousness, which bridges in a marked 
manner the apparent gulf between * living ’ and ‘ non-living 
matter. 

Moreover, the physical analysis of the universe gives us 
ultimately matter and energy and space and time, as the ele- 
ments thereof, while its psychological analysis gives us ulti- 
mately the ego and the non-ego, or the subject and the. object, 
as its constituent parts. The subjective world is known in Sans-, 
krit as asmat- pr apancha or pratyak-prapancha, and the objec-: 
tive world is known as yushmat-prapancha or pardk'prapancha.. 
Evidently the physicist’s analysis of the universe takes only the- 
objective world into consideration, and the subjective world is 
not at all dealt with therein- Therefore there is a something' 
else which the psychologist gives us over and above what the. 
physicist does, and which also we have to take into accounts- 
This other something, the inner “ ego ’’ of the psychologisC, 
may hence be seen to be certainly other than all that is to be 
found in the outer analysis of the universe by the physicist. 

According to Sanskrit psychologists, the ahampadarihiu is.‘ 
chaitanyasvarupa. That is, they maintain that the ego is essen- 
tially of the nature of consciousness. It is ajada or non-inecC;. 
and, therefore, svayamprakdsa or self-luminous. It isdndeedi 
this principle of consciousness which really constitutes- the 
basis of the subjective world of the psychologist. This principlej 
of consciousness, this basis of the I ” in each of us, is after 
all what is conceived here to be the root-reality of the soul- By 
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and by we shall learn further details regarding the characteristics 
of the soul. The QUa enables us to see how the reality of the 
soul may be tested by certain psychological experiments spe- 
cially devised for that purpose, and also how the analysis of 
the functions of human consciousness necessarily leads to the 
postulation of the soul. But, in the meanwhile, it is of great 
importance for us to know that what is meant by soul is not 
in essence anything far different from this principle of con- 
sciousness- In fact, it must be this principle of consciousness, 
which is here, in the sloka under consideration, declared to 
pervade the whole universe- 

You know that there are schools of philosophy, which 
endeavour to prove either that consciousness is a product of 
matter and energy, or that matter and energy are themselves 
products of consciousness. But it is not in any way necessary 
for us to reduce either matter into consciousness or conscious- 
ness into matter, so long as it is impossible to arrive at such a 
reduction in a perfectly scientific and logically satisfactory 
manner. Accordingly, we are bound to consider matter 
and consciousness to be essentially different eixtities, although 
they are always in close association with each other, in 
the same manner in which we look upon matter and energy 
as being distinct from each other, even tlxough they are 
always in mutual association- Hence we have to come to 
the conclusion that the principle of consciousness is differ- 
ent from matter and energy, that, in spite of this difference, it 
is in universal association with matter, and that this univer- 
sality of the association of consciousness with matter does not 
in any manner imply that they are essentially identical- There- 
fore, this idea that the whole of the universe is pervaded by 
consciousness cannot be easily rejected by any one as being in- 
supportable or unscientific- 

If, in this manner, the idea of the universal perva- 
sion of consciousness happens to be satisfactorily main- 
tainable, the next question that naturally arises is one to 
which I have already alluded, namely, whether this princi- 
ple of consciousness which pervades the universe is really 
one in being, or whether it consists of a multiplicity of separate 
but essentially similar souls, through whose pervasion the 
universe may well be conceived as being pervaded throughout 
by the principle of consciousness. But we need not enter into 
an examination of this question, as it has no direct bearing on 
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the context which we are now studying, and as also it has 
given rise to strong sectarian differences of opinion among our 
leading religious thinkers and teachers. In fact it is the differ- 
ence between the pervader and the pervaded which is intended 
to be explained in this iloka ; and we have been told that we 
can distinguish the pervader from the pervaded by knowing 
that, of these two, the pervader alone is immutable and in- 
destructible. Who, indeed, can destroy the indestructible ? 
When the essential reality of all living beings is thus by nature 
indestructible, surely death can never mean anything like the 
annihilation of the appointed destiny of the soul. 

II II 

18. These bodies of the eternal embodied (soul), 
which is imperishable and immeasurable, have (all) 
been declared to be finite : do you therefore fight, O 
descendant of Bharata ! 

The word saririn, like dehin, means the owner of the body, 
which owner is,- as you know, the soul or the indwelling ego- 
ised principle of consciousness. This owner of the body is here 
conceived to have been in possession of many bodies one after 
another , which have all been finite and subject to the process 
of inevitably coming to an end, while their owner has not been 
finite like them, but has always been unchangeable and eternal, 
d'his owner is also immeasurable, or in other words, he is not 
capable of being comprehended fully and definitely by our in- 
telligence. The distinction between the soul and the body is 
not merely that the soul pervades the body, while the body is 
pervaded by the soul ; but the soul is further to be understood 
as being indestructible, eternal, and unmeasurable. This know- 
ledge of the essential difference between the body and the soul 
is spoken of in Sanskrit as dehdtma-viveka ; and it cannot be 
hard to see how, without it, it is quite impossible to establish 
by due demonstration the immortality of the soul. 

There is another point in this sloka to which I have to draw 
your attention ; and that in reference to the injunction — tasmdd 
yuddhyasva — • ‘‘do you therefore fight”. From this therefore 
found here, one may draw the conclusion that Sri-Krishna 
tried to induce Arjuna to fight in the war, basing the whole 
of his argument on this single question of the immortality of 
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the soul. That conclusion would be true, if this Moka really 
gave us the full and final statement of the argurnent urged by 
SrI-Krishna to induce this unwilling warrior to fight- But, as 
we kriow, the argument is not concluded here, but is continued 
still further. Consequently, as almost all our commentators 
on the QU(t point out, therefore here is not intended to denote 
the culmination of the whole argument ; it only points out 
that one step in the argument has been fairly brought to a 
close- After thus establishing the distinction between the body 
and the soul, Sri-Krishna proceeds to describe the characteris- 
tics of the soul more fully : — 

q- qq %i% I 

^ q fqsrrqtrfr sreq q ii 

19. Whoever understands this (soul) to be the 
killer, and whoever thinks it to be the killed, both of 
them do not know (the truth) ; it does not kill, nor is 
(it) killed. 

Part of this b-loka tells us that the act of killing, of which 
the body alone is the object, has also the body for its agent 
but not the soul. To see well the truth of this statement, we 
have to understand the following chain of reasoning. The 
soul is, in its essential nature, immortal and immutable* 
Nevertheless, it is in association with mortal and mutable mat- 
ter. This association is due to what is commonly called the 
karma of the embodied soul, arising from the activities of its 
previous conditions of incarnated life. That the soul has had 
other bodies at other times to dwell in, is thus made to 'be 
responsible for its present association with matter ; and this 
association may also go on in its coming conditions of rcin- 
carijation owing to the karma produced by its present axad past 
lives* Where the past lives are responsible for the present one, 
ajid this, as well as the past lives, is in turn responsible 
for future ones, we clearly have a chain which is both begin- 
ningless and endless. Therefore, the question remains unan- 
swered as to why it is that the soul first came to be at »U 
associated with matter- 

In distinct recognition of this difficulty, the Vedanta main- 
tains that karma is anddi or beginningless, which of course, 
means that it is incapable of being traced back to its very first, 
origin- According to the Veddntin, it is karma that is, 
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Yesponsible for the continued association of the soul with mat* 
Cer : and every embodied life of the soul subjects it more or less 
to all sorts of material limitations. Although the Vedaniin 
cannot trace karma back to its very beginning, still he distinctly 
declares that> if any embodied soul chooses as well as manages 
to live a life of perfect unselfishness and non-attachment to 
the fruits of work, then it is possible for that soul to shake off" 
all these limitations and become free from material bondage. 
There is a passage in one of our Upanishads, which says that, 
when all the desires in the heart of a man are given up? then 
the mortal man becomes immortal and attains the Brahman 
even here in this very life. 

Accordingly, we are now called upon to see that the agent 
that kills is really the body which carries with it the power of 
work as well as the impress of karma, even as the object which 
is killed is in fact such a body- We again have to take up this 
question soon for further consideration. 

fsTcq-: ^^FOFt fT II II 

20. This (soul) is never born, nor does (it) ever 
die ; not having been brought into being (at any time) 
before, it will not (newly) come into existence (at any 
time) again. This unborn, immortal, eternal and 
ancient (soul) is not killed, when the body is slain. 

The distinction between the material body and the imma- 
terial soul is further emphasised in this ^Io?ca. The owner 6f 
the body, the soul, is never born and never dies. What is the 
meaning of birth and death ? To be born is to come into the 
state of existence from the preceding state of non-existence ; 
and to die is to pass into the state of non-existence from the 
immediately preceding state of existence. That the soul is 
never born and never dies, therefore, means that it does not 
pass into the condition of existence from any immediately 
preceding condition of non-existence, and that it does not 
similarly pass into the condition of non-existence from a pre- 
vious condition of real existence. That is, having been once 
before, it never ceases to be again ; and not having been once 
before, it never comes into being thereafter. The soul is, 
therefore, unborn, immortal, eternal and ancient. 
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Accordingly, this unborn, immortal, eternal and ancient 
soul is not killedj when any embodied being is killed ; but it is 
merely the body which is then killed, because this is not un- 
born, or immortal, or eternal, or ancient. Let it be noted here 
that- even in the case of the body, death cannot mean its 
annihilation or its conversion into nothing- On the other 
hand, it only means mutation, a change of collection and confi- 
guration- Similarly, the birth of the body may also be ulti- 
mately understood to be a kind of material mutation- 

Hence, what we are called upon to realise well here in this 
context is chiefly the immutability of the reality, which we call 
as the soul- Indeed, the very reality of the soul is conceived to 
consist in its immutability; and it is this characteristic freedom 
from mutation, which difi^erentiates it from all other entities 
that are found in the world of human experience- 
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21- He who knows this unborn and imperishable 
(soul)'to be indestructible and eternal how and whom, 
O Arjuna, does that man cause to be slain, and (how 
and) whom does he slay ? 

To be convinced of the immortality of the soul is to be 
fully alive to its unkillability ; and when, along with this 
conviction, it is realised that the unkillable soul is the owner of 
the killable body and is as such the sovereign reality, the 
infliction of death under the dictation of duty cannot 'mean 
anything more than merely killing the killable body and leaving 
the unkillable soul absolutely untouched, alive and whole. 
"W^hen death does not thus mean the destruction of what 
constitutes the reality of our being, its infliction has very 
naturally a less serious import than when it means the destruc- 
tion of such reality. Hence it is that duty may well enjoin the 
inevitable infliction of death in the cause of justice and right- 
eousness. The unborn, immortal and indestructible soul is 
incapable of being the killer of any other soul, which is like 
itself unborn, immortal and indestructible ; and the idea that 
one soul kills another or causes another to be killed has there- 
fore to be given up as being totally wrong* 
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22 As a man, having cast off worn out clothes, 
takes others that are new, even so does the body- 
owning (soul) give up worn out bodies and get into 
others that are new. 

In the way in which a man gives up old worn-out clothes 
and puts on new ones, in that same way is the soul, which is 
the owner of the body, conceived to give up old worn-out 
embodiments and take up new ones. This sloka, therefore, 
deals with the passage of the soul from one embodiment to 
another. If it is possible for a soul to be always the same in 
an embodiment which is ever changing — it being at one time 
young, at another time of middle age, and lastly worn out and 
old — then it cannot but be possible for that soul, which is such 
an unchanging reality, to pass from one embodiment to 
another. Death itself is nothing more than a special kind of 
variation in relation to the nature of the soul’s embodiment, 
the very existence of which is intended to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of the destiny of the soul. 

In other words, the idea here implied is that the body is 
no more than the instrument by means of which the soul has- 
to work out its own liberation from the bondage of karma. 
The object of the embodied human life, looked at from the 
standpoint of the doctrine of karma, is that each soul may 
thereby be enabled to work out its own destiny and ultimately- 
realise its natural condition of absolute freedom from the 
bondage of matter. If the reforming power due to the discipline 
exercised in one prison-house of matter is found to be inade- 
quate and becomes ineffective in securing liberation, then the 
soul which is striving to attain freedom has naturally to be 
subjected to a new course of discipline in a new prison, the 
nature of which is determined by the greater or lesser value of 
the partial fitness for freedom which that soul has already, 
acquired. 

In this light, death appears to be only a natural and 
necessary precursor of a new life. Think how the death of the 
seed is inevitably involved in the birth of the new plant and its 
fresh life j then it will at once become clear to you how 
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exceedingly natural it may be for all death to be, as it were, 
the gateway that leads to a new life. Even as the inner 
potentiality of the dying seed determines markedly the nature 
of the new plant and its new life, even so the imprinted 
experiences of a soul's dying embodiment are considered to 
have a determining effect upon the nature of its new embodi- 
ment and its new life. 

Pressing this analogy too far may, however, lead us to 
forget the great fact of the immateriality of the soul, which 
migrates from a dying embodiment to another that is to be 
newly brought into existence. Accordingly, we are told — 

23. Weapons do not cleave this (soul); fire does 
not burn it; water does not wet it; and wind does 
not dry it up. 

Cutting, burning, wetting and drying up are all operations, 
which are known to be possible only in relation to material 
bodies. Therefore that entity, which is uncuttable, unburnable, 
unwettable and undryable, has necessarily to be an immaterial 
entity. We are told in the n%^t stanza that it is imperishable, 
pervades all things and is firm and immoveable and everlasting. 
Here there are ideas which require a fairly detailed explanation; 
and we shall therefore postpone their consideration to the next 
class. 

vi 

In our last class we were going orv with the consideration 
of the question of the immortality of the soul as taught by 
Sri-Krishna. The way in which the truth of the immortality 
of the soul is demonstrated in the alohas, that we have already 
gone through, is this. First of all, stress is laid on the fact that 
the soul is different from the body, that is, on the fact that it 
is immaterial and thus incapable of being dealt with in the 
manner in which the body may be dealt with. Then, it is 
pointed out that it is not subject to those changes and 
mutations which the body naturally undergoes in consequence 
of its materiality. Then again, we are taught that, owing to 
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this essential difference of the soul from the body and the 
consequent immateriality of the soul,’ it is cha ''acterised by 
immutability, which in itself means freedom from destruction 
and death- To-day also we have to go on with the considera- 
tion of thcjC and other allied characteristics of the soul. 

24. It is uncuttable, unburnable, unwettable, and 
indeed undryable; it is eternal, all-pervading, firm, 
immoveable and everlasting. 

Please observe that the qualities opposed to what are 
negatively mentioned in the first part of this slol<a, namely, the 
qualities of being cuttable, of being burnable, of being wettable, 
and of being dryable, are all such as are found in association 
only with material bodies. The statement that the soul is 
uncuttable, unburnable, unwettable and undryable, therefore, 
means that the soul is essentially distinct from matter. Here 
we have therefore certain negative qualfications by means of 
which the soul may be distinguished from matter. 

Are there any such distinguishing positive qualifications 
also in relation to the soul ? Yes, there are ; and some of them 
are mentioned in the latter half of this very sloka. The soul 
is nitya or eternal. Is matter eternal I It is eternal in one 
sense, that is, in the sense in which modern science knows it to 
be indestructible. If you take the final essence of matter into 
consideration, that is, if you neglect all the peculiarities which 
are impressed upon it owing to certain variations in its 
proximate as well as ultimate configurations and conditions, 
and take into consideration only that thing, which forms the 
common substratum of all material bodies, that substratum 
also is declared by modern science to be indestructible. Please 
note that modern science does not say that matter is immutable; 
it only says that it cannot be annihilated or converted into 
nothing. When by destruction we understand annihilation, 
then both matter and soul are indestructible. When, however, 
destruction means only mutation, that is, a complete change in 
condition and configuration, then in this sense the soul alone 
is indestructible or immortal. Matter, on the other hand, is 
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tnutable and therefore mortal- It has, nevertheless to be 
noted that what is here meant by the term nitya, as applied to 
the soul, is its freedom from annihilation, that is, from that 
kind of destruction which results in the production of nothing- 
ness. 

The soul is also described here as saixiagata, that is as that 
which has pervaded all things in the universe so as to he found 
in every one of them* The question as to whether the soul, 
which thus pervades the whole universe, is one or many, 
naturally crops up here for consideration. According to the 
advaita or the monistic school of the Vedanta phihssophy, the 
principle of consciousness which, as soul, is in association with 
individual beings of various kinds in t]ic universe, not 
different essentially from the Universal Soul In other words, 
that school maintains that the all-pervading principle of 
consciousness, which is the Supreme Universal Soul, is in 
esssence the same as the various individual souls. 7 he com- 
monly experienced individuality of the individual soul is <lue to 
the fact of its not having directly rcali-'Cd its own oneness with 
the Supreme Universal Soul, which oneiicss it is concei\x‘d to be 
possible for every embodied human being to realise in the state 
of samadhi attainable through the practice of yoga. 

The distinction between the individual sinil and the 
Universal Soul is explained by the followers of this 
monistic school by comparing it to the distinction between 
ghatcihai^a and inahukaM, that is, between the spatial expanse 
which is limited by the earthy walls of a pot and the great 
outer expanse of space which is wholly uirlimitcd. If 
the pot is broken into bits, then at oi'xce this differen- 
tiation disappears. Similarly, the all- filling and unlimited 
Universal Principle of Consciousness is, in essence, the same 
as the limited individual soul ; and the difference between 
the individual soul and the Universal Soul is due to the fact of 
the Universal Soul becoming subject to certain upcidhis or 
limitations. Since the unconditioned Universal Soul is thus 
conceived to become the individual soul under the influence of 
limiting conditions, it must happen that, as soon as this limi- 
tation is destroyed, the Individual soul becomes one with the 
Universal Soul, 

Now, according to that position, the explanation of the 
latter half of this Hoha is easy ; and particularly the meanings 
of the two expressions., sarvagata and stha?,m, become clear at 
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once. If the soul is sarvagata or all-pervadings then it must 
necessarily be sthnnu and. achala, that isj firm and immoveable. 
The term sthdnu means that which is firmly fixed, and the 
term achala means that which does not move* These two terms 
express the same idea ; the former looks at it from the posi- 
tive side and the latter from the negative side. It must be easy 
to see how such a principle of consciousness as is alhprevading 
must necessarily be firm and immoveable If motion means 
passing from one place to anotl er, and if the thing we are 
thinking about is all-pervading and e'.ists everywhere, then, so 
long as this thing cannot find a place where ft already is not, 
it is surely impossible for it to move from one place to another. 
Hence, whatever is all-pervading n'ust inevitably he firm and 
immoveable. In this manner, we find no difficulty in under- 
standing this Moka in accordance with the accepted conclusions, 
of Advaita^vedrlnta- 

But how do the other schools of Veddntic religion and 
philosophy interpret this tioka ? The term sthdrtu in this sloka 
is very generally interpreted by those Veddntins who are not 
monistic, as implying that the soul has been throughout free 
from all change. The word itself is derived from the root, 

sthu, meaning to stay ” ; and sthnnii ordinarily means a 

pillar. The peculiarity of a pillar may well be conceived to 

consist in that it has always been a pillar, for it is this firm 
unchangeable character of the pillar tbnt has made it serve as 
a strong and enduring support. If the term sthdnu imports 
in this manner freedom from change in relation to past time, 
the term achala may be interpreted as indie: ting the soul’s 
incapability of undergoing any change in the future. In other 
words, it is the soul’s unchangeableness in the past that is here 
denoted by its firmness ; and its unchangeability in the future 
is denoted by its immoveability. 

Looked at in this way, these two epithets become comple- 
mentary to each other, and are explanatory of the meaning of 
the word sandtana, as distinguished from nitya. The unchang- 
ed and unchangeable soul has to be sahdtana or everlastingly 
the same in nature, and thus be immutably indestructible and 
immortal. This epithet, sandtana, which here imports that the 
soul has always been and shall always be the same in nature, is 
thus seen to be intelligible from all standpoints, These-charac- 
teristics do not and cannot, of coutjC, belong to the material 
embodiment of the soul. 
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25. This (soul) is said to be non-manifest, un- 
thinkable and unchangeable. Therefore, after under- 
standing it to be such, it is not proper for you (thus) 
to f^eel sorry in relation to it. 

Here are certain other characteristics of the soul, which 
enable us to distinguish it well from matter. Now the soul 
is spoken of as that which is not manifest like matter, and as 
that which is unthinkable and immodifiable. These attributes 
form, as it were, a summary of the chief characteristics of the 
soul ; and they do not at all belong to matter. Since wc con- 
stantly perceive it, matter cannot be said to be avyakta ; 
indeed, it is the one thing which is pronnnently vyakta or 
manifest. Matter cannot be said to be absolutely achintya, 
that is, to be unknowable or unthinkable. It is true, that, if 
we try to get an idea of the ultimate nature of matter and its 
relatio- to consciousness, we approach an impenetrable veil 
which for the time shuts off our mental vision. But even then 
it cannot be said that matter is unthinkable in the way in 
which the soul is ; for much of what constitutes the content 
of our consciousness, to use the language of psychologi.sts, is 
the result of our perception of matter and material things. If 
matter were unthinkable and unknowable as the soul is, then 
our mind would be very nearly a blank, having been emptied of 
all its external experience, which goes to make up so largely 
the substance, so to say, of its inner life. 

If we thus understand that matter is vyakta and chintyat 
the characterisation of the soul as avyakta and achintya may at 
once be seen to be clearly intended to ainrm its immateriality. 
The term, avyakta, as applied to the soul, indicates thu.s that 
it is incapable of being modified so as to pass from condition to 
condition. It may be, however, said here that matter also 
deserves to be called avyakta, because it is not capable of being 
modified into anything other than matter- Nevertheless, it is 
strictly true that the soul is very much more really immutable 
than matter, inasmuch as, in the case of matter, its configura' 
tions at least are seen to be capable of undergoing change. 
And it is this change in configuration which is generally spoken 
of as the vik^ra or modification of matter. Even such a change 
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in configuration cannot be conceived to be possible in relation 
to the soul. Our very common experience that we are to-day 
what we were yesterday in so far as our own personality and 
inner individuality is concernedi is obviously understood to be 
the result of this fact that the soul is altogether unchangeable. 
The soul’s experiences in relation to the external world of 
matter may vary from time to time as well as from place to 
place ; still its inner essence and individuality remain for ever 
and in all ways unchanged. 

There is one more point to which we must pay some atten- 
tion here. If we maintain that the soul, as it is in itself, is 
utterly unthinkable and unknowable, much of what follows in 
the Qita will have to be considered to be wholly out of place. 
It is declared in the QitH later on that it is possible for certain 
persons — if they undergo a special kind of psychological 
discipline so as successfully to perform a special psychological 
experiment — to realise their own soul and its immutable reality. 
But the statement in this Sloka is not made from the standpoint 
of those experts, who have undergone the required discipline 
and have successfully performed this particular psychological 
experiment of soul-introspection. The characterisation of the 
soul, as it is given here, is from the common standpoint of the 
ordinary man. When indeed death cannot accordingly mean 
the destruction of the reality or of the appointed destiny of 
the soul of him who dies, there is no reason why it should give 
rise to any sorrow at all. 

This, of course, does not mean that the killer is always 
justified in killing, because he thereby does not destroy the 
destiny of any soul. The innocent killer’s justification is ever 
in the motive which prompts him to kill, as we shall very soon 
see. In judging the work of destruction done by soldiers 
through their fighting in wars, the import of death has to be 
well understood beforehand, both from the standpoint of him 
who inflicts death and also from that of him on whom it is 
inflicted. Otherwise, the judgment is certain to prove wrong 
and one-sided. 

With the next Sloka begins another turn in the argument, 
which Sri-Krishna used with the object of convincing Arjuna 
that his sorrow and unwillingness to fight in the war ^tid do 
his duty as a soldier were entirely wrong and unreasonable. 
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26. And if. O mighty-armed ^Aijuna), you think 
that this (soul) is, on the other hand, constantly born 
and constantly dies, even then it is not proper for you 
to feel sorry for such (a soul). 

27. For, death is certain (to occur) in relation to 
whatever is born, and birth also is certain (to occur) 
in relation to whatever has died. Accordingly, it is 
not proper for you to feel sorry on account of a thing 
which it is impossible to prevent. 

These Slokas are intended to show to Arjuna that, even if 
he adopted the opposite position and maintained the soul to be 
transient, unreal and unenduring in character, the infliction of 
death in battle on one's enemies could not be properly a source 
of grief to any one who had thus to inflict death. If the soul 
is ever and anon born and ever and anon dies, then, since the 
soul that is born has inevitably to die and the soul that dies 
has inevitably to be born, neither birth nor death can be 
avoided by any one. Therefore it is not wise even on the part 
of the man, who holds this view regarding the nature of the 
soul, to feel sorry in relation to his having in duty to inflict 
death on a being to whom birth after death and death after 
birth are both unavoidable. When birth and death necessarily 
follow each other, and when neither of them is capable of 
being absolutely prevented from occurring, then Iiow can there 
be any wisdom in feeling sorry for the death of those, who 
have anyhow to die ? 

It may again be argued that the soul is not immortal, 
immaterial and immutable, but is something which is kirown to 
have a short course life here, and the whence and the 
whither whereof are «oth wrapped up in an undiscoverable 
mystery. It is this polation which is next taken up for consi- 
deration. 
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28. O Arjuna, the beings (in this world) are 
characterised by an unknown beginning ; (they) have 
a known middle, and surely an unknown end. What 
is the (meaning of) weeping in sorrow in relation to 
them ? 

"We do not know the beginnings of the beings in this 
universe ; only their middle or current course is known to us ; 
and what their end is, that also we do not know. Our little 
life isi as Shakespeare puts it, “rounded with a sleep”; and we 
are therefore incapable of finding out what we were before we 
came into existence here, and also what will become of us after 
we depart from here. Then why should there be any grief and 
mourning at all in relation to death and destruction of life ? 
Judging from the standpoint of him who is killed in war, death 
may mean no loss of the underlying reality of his being, or it 
may prove a mere natural incident in an inevitable and unbroken 
succession of births and deaths, or else it may be something the 
true meaning of which we cannot clearly understand. Thus, 
whether we adopt the view that the soul is immortal, or 
maintain that it is ever born and ever dies, or hold in relation 
to it the indefinite position of the agnostic, in any case it 
cannot be established that death causes any harm to the 
ultimate destiny of him who is killed. When no such harm is 
demonstrable, there can be no true justification for any grief 
or sorrow in relation to the infliction and occurrence of death. 

The truth about the soul is, indeed, capable of being stated 
in general terms in the following manner : — 

11 II 

29. One (person) looks upon this (soul) as a 
marvei, and in the very same manner another (person) 
speaks of it as a marvel ; and again another hears of 
it as a marvel ; and there is none at all that, even 
after having heard of it, has come to know it. 
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The word dscharya in this ^loka means wonder or marvel. 
Unless there is something strange and uncommon acting as the 
cause, wonder cannot be easily roused in any of us. To see a 
thing to be strange is to know that it is of a more or less mark- 
edly peculiar and uncommon character. In so far as the soul is 
concerned, Srl-Krishna says in this Uloka that some person — it. 
may be one in a thousand person.s — succeeds in seeing it? and 
that, when he so sees it, he is apt to find it to be something 
strangely wonderful. In other words* when any person realisesi 
as a part of his own personal experience* the essential nature of 
his own soul, then that realisation of his will be found not to 
be comparable with any of his other experiences acquired 
normally in the ordinary conditions of his life. 

This realisation of the soul is therefore a kind of super- 
conscious or transcendental experience ; and the soul that may 
thus be realised is often talked of and described even by such 
persons as have not themselves had any experience of self- 
realisation. Some one, some great seer, who has realised his 
own soul, may explain his experience to others who have not 
had such a realisation ; and it is but natural that his explana- 
tion should appear strange to them. These others, who have 
so learnt from the seer what they are incapable of realising for 
themselves, may often undertake to teach the nature of the 
soul, as learnt by them, to some others ; and in so doing they 
may endeavour to explain what the seer had learnt from 
his own experience, namely, that the soul is sometliing mar- 
vellously strange and wonderful. Those who listen to such a 
teaching may in their turn consider the whole thing to be 
strange and wonderful. Thus the ultimate result is that really 
nobody knows fully and accurately the true nature of the soul. 
What is the meaning of this chain of strangeness and wonder.'' 
It surely cannot be made to convey the idea that we can know 
nothing of the soul at all. To know the soul even as a marvel 
— that is, as the yogin knows it — is indeed to blow up the posi- 
tion of the agnostic. 

The statement made in the previous stanza, that it is im- 
possible for us to know either the beginning or the end of 
beings in the universe, is not in relation to the beginning or the 
end of the material embodiments of beings, but has a special 
transcendental meaning, inasmuch as it refers to what the con- 
dition of the soul was before it became embodied, as well as to 
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what its condition would be after it got out of the embodi- 
ment* That things which are transcendental or supercon- 
scious are altogether incapable of being realised by any one 
in any circumstance is a proposition which only a very bold 
man will assert. Nobody can, in respect of men’s supercon- 
cious psychological experiences, claim to stand as a representa- 
tive in the place of another. For instance, because one is 
not a man of genius, one cannot say that genius is altogether 
impossible in nature. Let us understand that there is difference 
between man and man in connection with what may be 
spoken of as the natural endowment of mental power : then 
we shall be in a position to see how it is that we ought 
not to declare from our own limited experience that things, 
which are not ordinarily possible to us, are not also possible to 
others of better and higher endowment and capacity. 

The position that) because self-realization is not possible 
to most of us, it can be possible to none at all, is what we 
certainly have no title of any kind to believe in and to up- 
hold. If we grant that there are at least a few specially 
endowed persons who have this power of self-reaUzation» and 
believe) moreover) in the recorded statements found in more 
than one religious literature in the world that self-realisation 
was actually achieved by many great seers known severally to 
the history of various great religions in the world) then the 
declaration that some may see the self as something strange 
and marvellous becomes interestingly intelligible and quite 
full of meaning. You will thus see that this marvellousness 
relates truly to the realisation of the soul, but not to its un- 
knowability. If we want to know the real nature of the souL 
we have to practise yoga, so as to get into that luminous and 
informing trance which is known as samadhi ; and then we too 
shall realise how the soul is something strange and marvellously 
wonderful. 

The teaching, which most men give regarding the soul by 
means of their own human language) is not always based 
upon such personal transcendental experience. Indeed, it 
cannot be so based- If we take human languages and analyse 
their psychological contents so as thereby to measure accurate- 
ly their capacity to express human experience, we shall find 
that not one among the languages of mankind is really 
capable of giving us anything like a definite notion of an 
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fexperien.ce which, being transcendental and supcrconscious, is 
necessarily strange and supra-normal* To express such supra- 
normal experiences, wc certainly have no words in any 
language. 

Language grows everywhere out of the normal and ordi- 
nary experiences of human beings to satisfy their common and 
ordinary needs of mental expression. Since these common 
experiences of mankind arc so very different from such 
transcendental experience, and since also the common needs of 
humanity in the matter of language do not require expressions 
to describe supra-normal and txansccndentHl experiences, and 
since again the very nature of language makes it impossible 
for it to be the mediuna for the expression of such psycho- 
logically strange and uncommon experiences, wc find that no 
language is capable of adequately expressing whatever happens 
to be the object of the yogin’s personal experience in his tran- 
scendental psychological condition of samddhi^ 

All verbal descriptions of the soul are, therefore, apt 
to be not only strange, but also inadequate. If, in addition 
to this intrinsic inadequacy of language itself, we take into 
consideration the inadequacy of the teacher to explain well 
what he has in his mind, as also the inadequacy of those that 
listen to him to understand his teaching in the sense in which 
he gives them, we at once see how the statement that no 
one really knows the nature of the soul, even after hearing 
it described, is remarkably true and incontestable. 

ferTr5r^.s^r ^ mm i 
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30. In the body of all (beings) is this embodied 
fsoul) ever indestructible. Therefore, in relation to 
all (such) beings, it is not proper for you to mourn 
in grief. 

The soul is eternal and indestructible, and is to by 
found within the body of all beings. Therefore, when anc 
being dies, it suffers no loss of its own reality, and its 
destiny is in no way marred thereby. Let us now try to 
understand some of those alternative views in regard to the 
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nature of the soul> which were stated and examined by Sri- 
Krishna with a view to enable Arjuna to see that his having in 
duty to inflict death on others in battle is no sufficient rea- 
son for him to feel sad and despondent in a critical situa- 
tion in which he was bound to do his duty as a soldier 
When, as now shown, death imports no less of essential 
reality, and implies nothing like the destruction or even the 
marring of one’s appointed final destiny, then surely there 
can be no reason to feel sorry for having to inflict death, 
as a duty, on those who, through wanton disregard of justice 
and righteousness, make themselves liable to be punished 
with death. 

It must be, I feel quite sure, evident to you all that 
the justification for him, who inflicts death in war, is that 
he does so under the obligation of duty ; and accordin gly 
Arjuna was further told as follows : — 

31- Considering also (the nature of) your own 
duty (in life), it is not proper for you to shake and 
falter. Indeed, there is no other good (thing) for a 
Kshattriya than a just war. 

In so far as the Kshattriya is concerned, nothing worthier 
can surely happen to him than to have to fight in a war, 
which rests on justice and is for the vindication of justice. To 
be called upon to fight in such a war is indeed the grand- 
est opportunity that any true soldier can ever hope to have 
in his life. Why do we say so ? Is it a mere matter of senti- 
ment / Can the soldier’s love of glory and distinction be a 
rational and adequate justification for his deed of destruction 
in war? The soldier’s sentiment in regard to the value of war, as 
the one event which gives him the opportunity to win honour 
and distinction, is in itself neither unworthy nor unsubstantial. 
However, it goes without saying that the capable soldier may 
easily command opportunities to win honour and distinction 
even in an unjust war, so much so that we are often apt 
on this account to charge military men in authority that they 
very often needlessly precipitate war. Although it cannot 
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be denied that many soldiers are only too freciuently_ actuated 
by this sort of greed of glory, still, according to Sri Kvishna, 
fighting and killing in war is good for the Kshattriya.^only when 
the war is just, but not otherwise. Therefore what Bri-Kvishiia 
means here is that the dhannyatva or the righteousness of a 
war must be made sure of, before pronouncing that a 
Kshattriya can have nothing nobler or worthier to do as 
duty than to have to fight in that war. 

I believe I have already drawn your attention to how it is 
no part of the duty or the discipline of a soldier, who has volun- 
tarily taken service in an army, to make sure beforehand that 
the cause on behalf of which he is from time to time called 
upon to fight is a thoroughly just one. However, in a war 
resting on absolute justice, the opportunity that a good 
soldier has for achieving the true end of life, through the un- 
selfish performance of his duty therein, is much nobler than 
the opportunity of another soldier fighting quite dutifully 
elsewhere on behalf of a cause not so well based on justice. 
Whether it be in a just or an unjust war, fighting is the inevi- 
table duty of the enlisted soldier ; still, when the war is just, 
his fighting becomes undoubtedly the more commendable 
thereby. 

It is on this point that stress is laid here- In undertaking 
to fight in battles, every soldier has to be ready to die at any 
moment ; and whenever he goes to the front, he has to be 
prepared never to return. This enforced readiness of the 
soldier to sacrifice his own life is a point to which we have to 
pay some attention here* When a war is really undertaken 
on behalf of justice, this readiness of the soldier to sacri- 
fice his life in the war is calculated to make that justice 
triumph ultimately. Although injustice also is often made to 
flourish through the soldier’s readiness to sacrifice his life 
in war, still there can be nothing nobler for him than to 
have the opportunity to show practically that he values 
dharma, that is, duty and justice and righteousness, more than 
he values his own life. 

Which student of history or of philosophy can deny that 
there is nothing nobler and worthier for man here to achieve 
than to help on the triumph of justice and establish the 
sovereignty of righteousness 7 When the war, in which it is 
the duty of the soldier to kill his enemies, is distinctly made 
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out to rest on Justice and righteousnessj and when the justice- 
loving soldier, £ghting therein with an ever willing and ever 
present readiness to sacrifice his own life, if need be, to help 
on the triumph of justice, kills the lovers of injustice 
and unrighteousness, how can it be that he at all does wrong 1 

32. O Arjuna, it is (only) happy Kshattriyas 
that come by a war such as this, which has spontane- 
ously arisen of itself and is (like) an opened out 
doorway leading (one) into (the divine world of) 
vdJiva^. 

To have to fight in this kind of war, wherein all true 
soldiers and princely warriors have ample opportunities to 
sacrifice freely their own lives, if need be, so that in the 
end justice may thereby become better established, falls to 
the lot of only a few highly fortunate and happy Kshattri- 
yas. Moreover, as Sri-Krishna Himself pointed out to 
Arjuna here, this war was neither caused nor sought by the 
Pandavas themselves ,* it was actually forced on them, as the 
Mahabhdrata makes it abundantly clear. It is evident also 
that the Pandavas were fighting for a just cause. Sri-Krishna 
obviously held this view, and there can be no doubt that 
Arjuna also must have felt that the cause of the Pandavas 
was just, and that the war was wantonly and very unright- 
eously forced on them. 

Nevertheless, it is often hard to say, in relation to a war, 
which side is just and which unjust, until the war itself ulti- 
mately decides the question practically. Although history has 
so utilised human wars as to make them them subserve in the 
long run the ends of lasting justice and humane civiliza- 
tion, men are not exempt from the duty of having to bring 
their own ethical thoughts and considerations to bear on the 
determination of the justice or injustice of the cause which 
has to be upheld by the result of a war. If we use such ethical 
considerations, without waiting for the result of the war itself 
to decide the justice of the cause thereof, it must 
be possible for most of us to arrive at a more or less definite 
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conclusion in regard to which side it is that is really just 
in the war, and which it is that is not so just. 

It is such a justification from the standpoint of morality 
and law that is meant to be postulated here by the statement 
that this war is dharmya. To a noble K.shattriya warrior like 
Arjuna, who knew that the cause on behalf of which he had 
to fight was just and that his enemies were unjust d,tatdyins, it 
should surely have been an exceedingly happy duty in life to be 
called upon to fight like a true soldier and hero and to 
freely sacrifice his own life for the establishment of justice and 
the undoing of evil and injustice. The soldier who .leclines to 
serve the high moral purposes of history and civilization? by 
throwing away even such opportunities as are afforded by a just 
war? which has arisen of itself, for the vindication of mo- 
rality and righteousness, is undeniably like one that foolishly 
declines to go into heaven even when the door is kept widely 
op'n for him to enter. 


Yll 

In the last lecture, we were dealing with the question 
of how it was the duty of Arjuna as a Kshattriya to fight in a 
war which had to serve the great moral purpose of vindicating 
justice- We tried to see then how the opportunity to fight in 
a just war is indeed the greatest good that may ever befall 
a Kshattriya in life. The reason, why this is so, is that, in 
undertaking to fight in a war resting on righteousness and 
aiming at the vindication of justice, the true Kshattriya shows 
his readiness to sacrifice his own life for the advancement 
of righteousness and the establishment of justice. 'I his very 
readiness on the part of the soldier to sacrifice his own life in 
this manner for the great moral ends of civilization clearly 
indicates that his life is fit to be used for such a purpose, 
so as to make it serve the cause of the establishment of 
truth and the enforcement of justice- It is abundantly demon- 
strated in history that he who lives chiefly, if not wholly, 
for himself does not really live at all ; for his life, through its 
very selfishness, becomes almost totally devoid of those noble 
opportunities, which would make it notably worthy and 
widely serviceable. Hence it is rightly pointed out in the con- 
text here that the opportunity to fight in a just war does not 
readily come to all Kshattriyas. 
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We have already seen that we have not as yet got 
into that state of civilization and moral progress wherein we 
may do away with wars altogether. Hence we cannot also 
do away with the difficulty of having to weigh the justice of 
wars bv simply declaring that they are all unrighteous and 
inhuman* War in itself may be good or bad ; that is not the 
point which is taken into consideration here. Assuming that 
wars are necessary, we have to distinguish the wars that are 
just from those that are not just. Although the ultimate arbit- 
rament of arms is still necessary in deciding certain great 
international issues of civilization, still the assured finality of 
morality and and law, in the valuation and appointment of 
righteousness and justice in relation to those issues, can never 
be ignored by any human community, which aims at pro* 
gress and the true betterment of man’s moral and material 
well-being- It is, accordingly, only lucky and fortunate 
soldiers that obtain such highly valuable opportunities of fight- 
ing in wars which are really just and free from all blame. 

^c^fwT snsET nr i 

%5rr \l\\ \\ 

33. If, then, you will not engage in this lawful 
war, you will thereby abandon yoar own (natural) 
duty and honoured reputation, and will thereafter 
acquire sin also. 

In this .sZoIca Sri-Krishna points out how it is that men 
happen to commit sin* You remember how Arjuna, in his 
despondent mood of pity and sorrow, declared that, if he 
killed his own kindred, even though they were dtatdyins, he 
would himself be committing sin Sri-Krishna tells us that it 
is never the act itself which is either sinful or otherwise. 
Conseciucntly, the idea of Arjuna that killing in itself causes 
sin is wrong. Even the act of killing, under certain circum- 
stances, may not give rise to sin at all, while under other cir- 
cumstances it may very well give rise to sin* The only way in 
which a man commits sin is by violating his duty, that 
is, either by wantonly not doing his duty or by wantonly 
doing what is not his duty. If killing becomes the duty o. a 
man, and he kills accordingly, he does not thereby commit any 
sin ; but if, when killing has not become his duty, he neverthe- 
less kills, then he surely sins* 
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Thus it is in the violation of duty that we have to 
find the real source and cause of sin. Whatever may happen 
to be a man’s position in life, he has certain well recognised 
duties associated therewith. It goes without saying that all 
people cannot occupy the same position in life ,* nor can all 
people have to do the same kind of work in life* For the 
progress of society, why, for the very maintenance of its life, 
it is necessary that all its varied and manifold functions 
must be performed by all sorts and conditions of men posses- 
sing various kinds of aptitudes and qualifications If it so 

happens that a certain man, in the performance of his duty, 
has to do a kind of work, which in itself may not be 
under all circumstances very desirable, then to hold that such a 
man in doing his duty commits any sin in any manner is alto- 
gether wrong and untenable. 

One of the most famous episodes in the Mahdbhdrata 
distinctly gives expression to this view of duty ,• and that epi- 
sode is that of Dharmavyadha or the Dutiful Hunter, who 
lived the life of a butcher and was still held in honour as 
a great seer and wise preceptor. So great was he, that, 
from him, many are said to have learnt wisdom for the 
guidance of their lives aright. To many of us the life of the 
butcher will naturally seem to be full of cruelty and harshness 
and sin. But if the butcher does his work of butchery under 
the belief that he is thereby doing his duty, and that it is his 
appointed function in life to do that work, then surely he does 
not commit any sin. This is exactly what that story is intend- 
ed to demonstrate to us. No action is or ever can be in itself 
sinful, so long as it is done as duty. 

We may now take note of the relation that is in this ^loka 
tmderstood to exist between dharma and kirti. It is the per- 
formance of a man’s own duties in life, in the very manner in 
which they ought to be performed, that really gives him his 
good name and reputation for honour. In other words, the 
good name of a man is dependent ultimately upon the goodness 
of his life, which consists so largely in his doing all his 
duties in life in the manner in which they ought to be 
done. To lose such a good name, therefore, inevitably means 
the giving up or the misdoing of our duties in life. Otherwise, 
the loss of one’s reputation for honour and worthiness is 
almost impossible. It may, however, strike some of you that 
sometimes unworthy men manage to acquire a good reputation. 
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It does indeed so happen sometimes. But it is not this kind 
of undeserved good name? this false reputation, which is 
possessed by an unworthy man> that is really denoted by the 
word klrti. By this word we understand that reputation^ 
which a man secures in due accordance with what he merits, 
his merit itself being determined by the way in which he 
has been performing his duties in life, 

34. Moreover, (all) beings will attribute unto 
you eternal disgrace ; and, in the case of a man of 
honour, disgrace {as an evil) transcends (even) 
death. 

I have tried to point out to you what I consider to be the 
true relation between one’s good name and one’s proper 
performance of duty in life. Therefore, in the light of this 
rational relation, there can be nothing strange in the idea that, 
in losing our welhmerited good name, we must be in some 
manner or other courting sin, although it is true enough that 
worthy men are often unrighteously censured quite as much as 
unworthy men are undeservedly honoured and praised. Accord- 
ingly, the eternal disgrace of an evil reputation for unright- 
eousness is what all men of honour are expected to dread 
much more intensely than they may ever dread death. 

We ought not to miss to note here that Bri-Krishna does 
not mean to teach that death is a thing which is after all to be 
dreaded ; in fact, He urges that, while there is surely no- 
thing to be afraid of in relation to death, the infamy of 
disgrace and dishonour is so much worse than death that it is 
not at all easy not to be afraid of it. In the case of the 
large majority of men, their death happens generally to be 
the last thing we hear about them ; after that event very little 
is indeed thought of about them. It has also to be remem- 
bered that, very often, when life itself is unpleasant and full 
of difficulties and hard trials, weak men manage to get out of 
such an annoying situation by courting death, which, they 
hope, would act as a relief to them. And there is further - 
the case in which death is courted by the strong and worthy 
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man of honour in preference to disgrace and dishonour. In 
these cases death does not wash off surely either the discredit 
of the failure or the dishonour of the disgrace ; still it 
is possible to hold that, in the oblivion of death, the pangs of 
failure and dishonour may not remain to be^keenly felt. 

Whatever may be the true nature of what is commonly 
spoken of as the oblivion of death? it is evident, from what 
we have been already told, that the unrighteous undutifulness, 
which gives rise to failure, disgrace and dishonour, does not 
become ineffective or inoperative as a matter of course after 
death. To dread disgrace and dishonour more than death is 
not, therefore, mere sentiment and honourable chivalry ; for, 
as we have seen, this greater dread of dishonour is very well 
founded on reason and on the well-ascertained truth, that 
deserved dishonour can indeed deprive even death of its power 
of consolation. 

vfc^T II II 

35. The warriors of the great chariot will think 
of you as having kept back from the battle through 
fear ; and having been highly thought of by them 
(till now), -you will (hereafter) meet with disregard (in 
their estimation). 

Once a man begins to lose his reputation, there is 
no knowing when those who judge him will do so rightly, that 
is, give him only just as much of discredit as he really de- 
serves, Ordinarily what happens in life is that, when we begin 
to think ill of a man, we think very ill of him, and when we 
begin to think well of a man, we similarly think very well of 
him. There is thus a natural tendency in most of us to ex- 
aggerate the merits as well as the demerits of others. When 
the critics, who are in this manner prone to exaggerate the 
merits as well as the demerits of those whom they judge 
and criticise, are given to understand that a warrior, 
whose duty it was to fight in a just war, kept back from it 
somehow, they will then attribute to the desisting warrior 
much worse motives than those which must really have actua- 
ted him. As a result, those who were in the habit of thinking 
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highly of hiiD) will _thereafter begin, to think very lightly of 
him. Although feri-Kyishna knew that it was not out of fear 
and cowardice that Arjuna at that time declined to fght in the 
war, still the heroes assembled in the battle-field would 
naturally attribute his disinclination to fear and to 
cowardice- 

To a chivalrous man of honour it must always be very 
painful to fall in. the estimation of his equals- Most of 
you must be familiar^ with the well known Brahminical 
benecliction sci7in(iTiciTici')')i tcttdtTxci'Slolio hJidvcitvi^ accorcdin^ to 
which, it is conceived to be one of the best of blessings to 
bestow on a man, to wish that he may have the highest 
reputation among his equals- They say that it requires a poet 
to appreciate poetry well and accurately- Similarly it indeed 
requires a true hero to appreciate heroism truly. Therefore 
it cannot but be highly painful for any heroic warrior to 
lose his reputation for prowess and heroism among his 
own equals. 

f?r?3[?cr^cr 5 \\ n 

36. Your enemies, decrying your prowess, wilh 
moreover, give out many unspeakable scandals (about 
you). Indeed, what is there more painful than this ? 

If it is painful to fall in the estimation of our equals, 
it must be 'much more so to become the subject of scanda- 
lous talk among our enemies. An unworldly ascetic, when 
treated in that manner by those who hate him for some reason 
or other, may let them do and say as they like, feeling all 
the while that, in spite of them and all their scandals, he 
is ever bound to be what he is in reality. But, in the 
case of a chivalrous Kshattriya and warrior of reputation, 
to be declared by his enemies to be a soldier, who has no 
capacity and no prowess, must certainly be most galling 
and painful to put up with. The pain caused by having 
to kill the enemies in battle is almost nothing, when 
compared with the pain due to the disgrace caused by the 
spread of such scandals. 

We may observe that, after drawing the attention of 
Arjuna to the immortality of the soul and the 
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unreasonableness of his pity and sorrow, SrhKrishna very rightly 
pointed out to him that the opportunity to fight in a just 
war is indeed the grandest that may ever befall a Kshat- 
triya. Such an opportunity comes to him but rarely ; and 
when it does come, the Kshattriya, who misses it, neglects 
his duty, and thereby, not only incurs loss of reputation 
but also becomes assuredly tainted with sin. In this loss of 
reputation, there is something which is certain to be 
so painful to a chivalrous Kshattriya as to induce him 
rather to die than to suffer in name and fame in that manner. 
His equals, who really know his prowess and his capacity best, 
will, nevertheless, be apt to declare that he kept back from 
the work of war through fear and cowardice ; and what is 
worse still, even his inferiors — his very enemies — will say that, 
as a soldier, he has neither courage nor capacity. It is 
therefore but natural that Sri-Krishna called upon Arjuna 
to compare carefully the effect of his duty in battle with 
that of his proposed renunciation and ascetic retirement 
and surrender of duty. 

ll ii 

37. In case you are slain (in battle), you will go to 
Svarga ; or, if you prove victorious, you will enjoy (the 
sovereignty of) the earth. Therefore, arise, O Arjuna, 
with the settled determination to fight (in the war). 

There is a direct appeal made to the selfdoving instinct of 
Arjuna in this sloka. The reference to the possible loss 
of Arjuna’s reputation among his equals, who might think 
that he fled away from the battle-field through fear and 
cowardice, and to the unspeakable scandals, which his enemies 
might spread about him, is indeed much like an appeal to 
his self-love. And here in this sloka the appeal to. self-love 
is even more direct. Please observe how Sri-Krishna has come 
down from the highest and the most unselfish metaphysical 
moral position of the immortality of the soul to the lowest 
and the most selfish argument that may be urged to induce 
a man like Arjuna to do his duty. The meaning of such a 
marked descent from the high platform of the immortality of 
the soul to this appeal to self-loVe is to be found in the great 
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anxiety of Sri-Kyishna to see that Arjuna anyhow did his duty, 
and thus became free from, the taint of undutifulness and sin. 

The exhaustion of seldshness through selfishness is 
certainly not unknown to the methods of moral discipline 
maintained in human societies. Some even hold that selfish- 
ness alone can counteract selfishness. Nevertheless, selfishness, 
as a motive for the doing of duty, is not certainly so good as 
the conviction, arising out of the realisation of the immortality 
and essential freedom of the soul that these alone constitute 
the foundation on which the obligatoriness of duty most 
securely rests. If you are convinced of the immortality of 
the soul and of its essential freedom, and if you base your 
reasoning regarding duty on that conviction, then it logically 
becomes a matter of absolute necessity for you to do your 
duty in life irrespective of all consequences to yourself. 
Indeed, the whole course of the ethical conduct of man in life 
may be made to rest ultimately on this great truth of the 
freedom and the immortality of the soul. 

Nevertheless, philosophical considerations of this kind 
are often so very much withdrawn from actual life, that many 
people do not attach much importance to them. So far as 
the practical living of life and the performance of its duties 
are concerned, what a man has unavoidably to take into 
consideration is mainly the relation between his own interests 
and the interests of the other people with whom his life is in 
any manner connected. And so long as there is no open 
clashing between his own interests and the interests of these 
other people, he may well feel assured ordinarily that his own 
conduct is just and wise and good. Every man is equally fee 
to make the best use of his own endowments and opportunities; 
and this in itself clearly indicates to us that the sphere of one 
man’s activities should in no way unfavourably overlap the 
spherfe of another man’s activities. In this way the selfishness 
of one man does indeed tend to check the harmfulness arising 
out of the selfishness of another man. Moreover, in the case 
of the same man, it is possible for the larger and the more 
comprehensive self-interest to supersede the smaller and the 
more immediate selfishness. 

Conduct, therefore, may easily be judged either from the 
standpoint of interest and covenience, or from the standpoint 
of the metaphysical foundations of morality. The manner in 
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wliicK men judge it, is generally dependent upon tKeir own 
predilections as determined by their culture and their natural 
temperament. To the truly philosophical mind, it will 
naturally appear that to judge conduct from any standpoint 
other than that of its metaphysical foundations is both un- 
sound and improper. If, on the other hand, the standpoint 
of interest and convenience is adopted in judging conduct, 
then also it becomes possible for a man to know how to live a 
convenient life, which is, as far as possible, free trom strife 
and from all avoidable endurance and infliction of suffering. 
But such a life will be always devoid of inspiration and of the 
light of the larger love, for the mere reason that the whole 
structure of it is based on nothing higher or nobler than mere 
self-love. 

Sri-Kvishna placed before Arjuna both these ways of 
looking at the philosophy of conduct. He first told him how 
hd might look at conduct and judge its worthiness from the 
standpoint of high metaphysical ethics. And then He drew 
his attention to the other standpoint of convenience and 
interest, from which also conduct may well be examined and 
judged to be good or bad. Quite immediately, however, He 
pointed out to Arjuna that this latter standpoint is not 
always a safe one to adopt. It is too empirical to be properly 
correlated to the underlying reality of life_ and its true 
purpose. In one of the previous slokas, Bri-Krishna told 
Arjuna that he would be committing sin if he did not do his 
duty, and then drew his attention to certain motives of self- 
love which at least ought to have induced him to do his duty 
well. Here we have to remember that it had been clearly 
declared to him beforehand that duty is done best only when 
it is done in its own interest: and he had accordingly been 
given to understand that he would be committing sin, even if 
he did well all his duties, when their doing was due to motive.s 
of self-love. The motive in the mind, with which a man docs 
his duty, is a powerful factor in determining whether he has 
committed or avoided sin in the doing of it. A man cannot 
rightly maintain that, simply because he has performed his 
duties in life well, as judged from outside, he is inevitably free 
from all sin. 

To be free from all sin, two things are necessary, namely, 
the externally proper performance of one's duties in life 
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and also the total absence of internal motives of self-love 
in relation to such performance thereof. Therefore, where 
self-love prompts one to live the life of duty, one ought to 
endeavour to rise above its influence to make sure that that 
life of his is indeed worthily lived. Self-love may be permitted 
to prompt, but should not be allowed to dominate, the 
performance of duty in the life of any man who is earnestly 
in search of the salvation of self -liberation and God-attain- 
ment. 


^ q’rq"'fr^r"^€?Tra ii ii 

38. Therefore, treating alike pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss, and victory and defeat, get ready for 
the fight. Thus, you. will not acquire sin. 

In this connection, one point, which' has always struck me 
as specially interesting, is to see how, after having descended 
from the high platform of the immortality of the soul to an 
appeal to Arjuna’s self 'love, Sri-Kvishna again endeavoured to 
lift him up to the loftly level of absolutely unselfish ethics, 
and declared to him that, if he did not do his duty in life with 
motives that were free from all selfishness, he would be 
certainly committing sin. In the case of all men, whose lives 
have a more or less marked bearing on public welfare, there 
are two things which we have to take into consideration in 
judging their conduct in life ; and those two things are, firstly, 
to know wherher they have actually performed their duties 
well, and, secondly, to know with what motives they have 
performed them. As long as they do well the actual work 
which is expected of them as duty, no harm can arise from 
their conduct to public welfare, whatever may be the motive 
actuating them to do their duty well. But so far as the 
future welfare of their own souls is concerned, it is sure to 
become wrecked, if that motive is not altogether disinterested 
and unselfish. 

When Srl'Ki’ishna appealed to Arjuna’s lower selfish 
motives to induce him to perform his duty, He evidently 
wanted to impress upon Arjuna that the great work of vindi- 
cating justice, which was to be carried out by means of the 
war, ought not to remain unaccomplished for the simple reason 
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that he could not understand the nature of duty aright, and 
therefore would not fight like a true Kshattriya Sri-Kvishna 
very naturally wanted to see that this work of vindicating 
justice was carried out anyhow, even by means of an appeal, 
if necessary, to the low selfish motives of Arjuna. But He 
felt it to be at the same time incumbent upon Him to let 
Arjuna know that, i{ he undertook to fight in the war with 
the lower motives of selfishness, he might well enough be 
doing what was expected of him as a Kshattriya warrior, but 
would, nevertheless, be causing the degradation of his own 
soul and endangering the chances of its illumination and eman- 
cipation. 

Everywhere it so happens, that social welfare is considera- 
bly less affected by the wrong motives of those who perform 
their duties well, than by the non-performance or wrong per- 
formance of their duties themselves by others. It is not of 
course intended to be denied here that, when selfishness 
pollutes the very fountain-source of all good conduct, 
anything like the proper performance of duty, even as judged 
from a purely external standpoint, becomes very difficult of 
accomplishment It is almost a contradiction in terms to say 
that there can be such a thing at all as the selfish per- 
formance of satisfactory duty. Nevertheless, we can easily 
distinguish the life, the correctness whereof is due to self- 
interest, from that other life, the worthiness of which is the 
result of the unselfish sense of duty. To acquire such a sense 
of duty, one has to rise above all personal desires and aversions 
by becoming free from the misleading influence of pleasure 
and pain, of gain and loss, of victory and defeat, which do 
not deserve to be adopted as trustworthy psychological means 
for the determination of the true ethics of conduct. Only 
thus may one avoid sin, 

?f5£rr ll il 

39. This, that you have been told (so far), is the 
view as relating to Sdfikhya ; and listen (now) to this 
(other), as corresponding to Yoga, by adopting which 
view (in life) you will get rid of the bondage of 

luxrmd. 
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Our well'knowft commentaries on the Qltd explain 
the word sai^hKya here by jndncif and the word by hciTTncin. 
It seems to be fairly generally understood that sd’yikhya 
and yoga do not here denote the two systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy that commonly go by those names. It appears to me 
that scwkhya and yoga here mean more or less what are in the 
English language denoted by 'theory’ and ‘practice*. Indeed, 
the two systems of philosophy going by these names may 
themselves be conceived to be related to each other as theory 
and practice* Up to this point Sri-Krishna was urging upon 
the attention of Arjuna what may well be called the 
speculative or the theoretical aspect of what He considered to 
be the true philosophy of conduct ; and now He begins to 
teach him how this theory is to be worked out in practice, how 
the results of His speculative reasoning are to be applied 
to the actual guidance of man’s daily life in society. 

Merely to justify and urge motiveless good conduct, such 
as is absolutely free from all selfishness, is not enough to 
enable men to live their lives well in practice. I have often 
heard it said that what is known as disinterested action 
is utterly impossible. Sometimes, however, some men are 
seen to be willing to grant more readily that such a 
thing as disinterested malevolence is possible as well as obser- 
vable in the world of their own social surroundings. Never- 
theless, even these are often prone to maintain, that, so far 
as the doing of good in life is concerned, such a thing as dis- 
interested benevolence is both impossible and unknown. The 
very fact, that Sri-Kvishria has commended the motiveless arid 
unselfish performance of duty, as the best means by which 
one may become free from sin, shows that He must have be- 
lieved in the perfect possibility of such a performance 
of duty. How, then, are men to acquire the power to do 
their duties thus ? This is the question which is here taken 
up for consideration. 

Sri-Krishtia was undoubtedly of opinion that the im- 
mortality of the soul and the possibility of absolutely 
disinterested action are both practically demonstrable. If 
they could not be so demonstrated, the whole of the specu- 
lative teaching of ethics, which Sri-Krishna gave to Arjuna, 
would prove to be a baseless fabric of no practical value. If 
we hold a metaphysical position, which is incapable of actual 
demonstration by practical application, and build thereon an 
ethical theory of conduct that is impossible of being adopted 
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in life, and if by means of such metaphysical and ethical ideas 
we try to guide our lives aright, then our endeavour cannot 
but prove to be anything other than futile altogether. It can- 
not be therefore hard for us to see how it is a matter of very 
great importance to demonstrate practically the true immor- 
tality of the soul and the possibility of motivelessness 
in relation to the performance of duties in life. That is evi- 
dently why Sri-Krishna, after expounding at some length the 
theory underlying the ethical problem of conduct, began 
to give Arjuna the teaching in regard to the practical 
application of that theory to life, so that thereby men might 
learn well the art of living their lives aright, and the truth of 
the theory itself might have the scope of being tested by 
the criterion of actual experience. Hence it is that, if we 
understand the yoga, or the practical application to life, of 
this theory of sinless conduct, we become free from the 
bondage of karma- 

I have already mentioned to you briefly what this bondage 
of karma means* The Sanskrit word karman commonly means 
work, and includes also in its significance the internal im- 
press, which every work that we do leaves upon our constitu- 
‘'tion,' so as to affect our nature physically, mentally and 
'morally. This internal impress, which is due to the life that 
w'e live, is further conceived to be transmissible from embodi- 
.ment to embodiment in the course of the soul’s career of 
reincarnation ; and all our inherited internal tendencies and 
potencies are indeed explained to arise in this manner. In 
fact, such transmitted tendencies themselves keep the soul im- 
prisoned in matter ; and unless they are annihilated, there can 
be no liberation of the soul from the prison-house of matter 
"and'the bondage of karma. Utter unselfishness alone can 

cause the requited annihilation of these bondage-compell- 
ing tendencies ; and to attain the summum honum of the soul’s 
emancipation, we have inevitably to learn how to live the life 
of unselfish virtue and dutiful righteousness. How this is to 
be done, is taught in what constitutes the yoga or the practical 
application of the philosophy of conduct as propounded 
by Sri -Krishna. 

ii ii 

40. Here, there is no loss of effort put forth, and 
there is no reverse through obstruction. Even a little 
of this moral virtue delivers (one) from great fear. 
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What Sri-Kvishna means here by the word dharma seems 
to me clearly the moral virtue of the discipline of unselfish- 
ness. His opinion distinctly is that we need not be afraid 
that, in endeavouring to put His theoretical teachings regard- 
ing the philosophy of conduct into actual practice, no good 
will result unto us until we successfully go through the whole 
course of the proposed discipline. There are of course cases, 
in which we cannot derive the particular good that we have 
in view, until we actually reach the very end of the work, 
which aims at securing it- We are, however, told that, in 
the case of this particular moral discipline, it is not so. It 
is not necessary here to wait till we reach the very end in our 
attempt to put theory into practice, before we begin see that 
we have been able to realise some good from such an attempt. 
Whatever small success we achieve in our attempt, and how 
soever little we move along in the line of the moral discipline 
indicated by this theory of metaphysical ethics, to that extent 
our endeavour is sure to fructify in increasing our moral 
strength and improving our fitness for freedom and for self- 
realisation- 

There is also another noteworthy point about this course 
of discipline, in that there is really no serious obstacle in 
the way of our adopting it more or less successfully in prac- 
tical life, inasmuch as no obstacle and no oppo.sing force of 
any kind can here compel the aspirant to retrace his steps 
and thus make him lose the advantage of any progress which 
he may have already accomplished. Since there is no turning 
back in the march of this moral discipline, and no step for- 
ward that is either aimlessly or uselessly taken, it surely must 
have the power of delivering us from great fear and leading 
u3 on nearer and nearer to our divinely appointed goal of 
self-realisation and God-attainment. 

As a matter of fact, every theory of conduct, which rests 
on the sure foundation of truth ascertained philosophically, 
must possess these characteristics in relation to its fitness to be 
put well into actual practice by all aspiring persons- Indeed, 
such a theory, if good and true, must naturally be well suited, 
for adoption by all sorts of persons who are of varying capa- 
cities and in different conditions of life. From its very 
nature having to be such, it follows that it must be capable 
of strengthening every man who adopts it to some extent, 
and of strengthening the best of men to the extent of enabling 
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them to win their salvation through realising the whole truth 
of all the already mentioned theoretical conclusions regarding 
duty and righteousness. The philosophy, which is too com- 
plex to be securely put into practice by weak man, may, 
through its very want of simplicity, be easily made out to be 
-mostly unrelated to truth and unfounded on reality. 

41. O Arjuna, that disposition, the nature 
whereof is characterised by persevering effort, is 
(always) one (and the same) here. The dispositions 
of those, who are wanting in persevering efert, are 
many-branched and endless. 


With this iloka begins the teaching of Sri-Kj’ishna to 
Arjuna as to how it is possible for men to realise in actual 
life the two fundamental theoretical considerations on which 
the whole of His philosophy of conduct is made to rest- The 
first of these two considered conclusions is, as you know, that 
the soul is immortal; and the second is that absolutely 
unselfish and disinterested action is perfectly possible. In 
speaking of the practical realisability of both these theoretical 
positions, Sri-Krishna at first took the latter into consider- 
reason for this is, that that same discipline, 
which is needed to enable us to do well our duties in life in an 
altogether disinterested manner, if carried to a still higher point 
of perfection, will lead us also to the realisation of the imma- 
teriality and the consequent immortality of the soul. 


The idea that is specially brought out in this iloka is, that 
the mind which perseveringly puts forth effort becomes more 
and more capable of concentration, and thus more and more 
poverful in discovering truth and in sustaining the righteous 
life. The moral value of steady and well-aimed effort consists 
in Its enabling the mind to be firm and keeping it free from 
all those deviations that are caused by temptations. If we use 
our mental energy fully for the performance of our duties, it 

succeed to a large extent in 

If ?be concentrating the mind. 

If the mind is allowed to be unengaged, the resulting tendency 
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is to make it idly busy and prone to court and yield to temp- 
tations of all sorts. Therefore, in the case of the man, who 
wishes to maintain his mind in one and the same condition 
always, the first requisite is that his mind should perser- 
veringly put forth well-aimed effort, and should not be allowed 
to wander from mPtive to motive and object to object. 

Accordingly Sri-Kvislma began to give this teaching of the 
yoga, or the practical application of His theory of right con- 
duct, with the enunciation of the great moral and intellectual 
value of persevering mental effort, whereby, through increased 
power of attention and mental concentration and self-control, 
man is gradually helped on to perceive the reality of truth and 
the righteousness of duty. It is indeed wonderful to note how 
so much of human morality and human wisdom is dependent 
upon man’s power of sustained mental effort and concentration 
of attention. There is no greater enemy to man’s moral 
progress than having to live an aimless life of indolent inac- 
tion. That strenuous action is necessary for the achievement 
of man’s material progress is very generally established beyond 
doubt by the experience of all human communities ; and yet it 
may not be quite easy to see that, in the absence of well- 
directed and well-maintained mental endeavour, men are apt 
to miss the very purpose of their embodied existence, and can 
never hope to aim at, and achieve in the end, the emancipation 
of their enslaved souls. 

Therefore, all those, who seek to advance along the path 
of moral and spiritual evolution, so that they may in the end 
reach the divine goal of soul-salvation through self-realisation 
and God-realisation, have at once to take care that their lives 
are devoted, with a notable singleness of purpose, to the 
unceasing performance of high and noble duties unselfishly 
undertaken and unselfishly accomplished. How these ideas 
are further worked out by Sri -Krishna in His philosophy of 
conduct, we shall try to learn in our next class. 

• » • 

VIII 

In our last class we not only dealt with the concluding 
part of the teaching that is denoted in this chapter of the 
QUd by the name of sdnl<hya, but also just began to take into 
consideration the teaching connected with what is therein 
called in contrast as yoga- I explained to you then that the 
words, sdnhhya and yoga, are respectively used in that context 
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in the sense of 'speculative theory’ and ‘practical application’. 
The thing is, that the speculative theoretical statement of the 
philosophical doctrines, which ought to determine conduct, 
has been first given to us, and the practical realisation of the 
truth of those doctrines in the moral and religious life of 
humanity is taken up next for examination and explanation. 

In this already given theoretical statement of the doc- 
trines bearing upon the philosophy of conduct, there are certain 
important points, which we have particularly to remember. 
The first of these is the point with which Sri-Kvishna actually 
started the discussion ; it is the great truth of the immortality 
of the soul. Then our attention was drawn to the question 
of why it is that the soul, which is immaterial, immutable and 
immortal, and is therefore iiatrinsically different from matter, 
becomes confined in a material embodiment. We have been 
told, in this connection, that it is the tendency of almost all 
embodied beings to be attracted by pleasure and repelled by 
pain, and that this tendency itself is responsible for the im- 
prisonment of their souls in matter. To yield to this ten- 
dency is to strengthen more and more what we may call 
the potential involution of karma from re incarnation to re- 
incarnation. The successive course of the soul’s continued 
re-incarnation in embodiment after embodiment is caused by 
the karma which is so produced and accumulated ; and this is 
another point of importance in Sri-Ki-ishtia’s theory of con- 
duct. Karma, accordingly, helps the continuance of the soul’s 
bondage in matter. But what is it that originated this 
bondage 1 

Here naturally crops up the question of the commence- 
ment of karma, and I request your permission to digress a 
little to be able to deal with this question. Karma is held to 
be ancidhi, which really means that we cannot succeed in find- 
ing out its beginning. This fact, that we cannot discover the 
beginning of karma, is no reason why we should not believe in 
its existence and in its effects. For instance, we cannot deny 
the existence of a river for the mere reason that its origin 
is not known to us. W^e are told that, in the same manner, 
we cannot deny the existence of karma, the truth whereof is, 
as we know, so well vouched for by our experience, merely 
because we cannot discover how and why it is that the im- 
material and immortal soul first to be materially embodied so 
as to be affected by karma» How and why it is that the soul 
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first became entangled in a material embodiments is a problem 
to which no conclusively satisfactory answer can be given- 

But the answer which is sometimes given, and which 
surely cannot -e said to be altogether unsatisfactory, is well 
worthy of being taken into consideration by us. And that 
answer is, that God, who is responsible for the creation of 
this universe and the existence of us all therein— our souls and 
our embodiments included — must have in the beginning 
conceived that it was desirable to make the souls stronger and 
more self-reliant than they were in their insulated condition of 
absolute separation from matter. With the object of 
subjecting them to the requisite discipline to make them 
stronger and more self-reliant, He introduced them into this 
material world of pains and pleasures, of temptations and 
trials, and of successes and failures, so that by struggling in 
such a world it may become possible for them to equip them- 
selves with the needed capacity to overcome all such obstacles 
as may stand in the way of their regaining their innate 
luminosity and freedom through complete self-realisation. It 
is much like sending a young man to a gymnasium, so that he 
may therein receive such bodily training and discipline as will 
make him strong enough to overcome physical trials and mus- 
cular opposition easily. 

By placing this view of the matter before you, I do not 
want it to be understood that it is either philosophically con- 
clusive or otherwise well established. If, however, we believe 
in a God who is responsible for this universe being what it is, 
and if further we believe that, as the very laws of nature in- 
dicate, the organization of the universe is teleologically pur- 
posive, that everything therein works towards an appointed 
end, and that unfailing harmony is in fact the underlying plan 
of the universe, then this explanation as to why it is that the 
soul at first became entangled in a material body cannot 
be easily pronounced to be unmeaning or absurd. 

Anyhow, it appears to be evident that to yield to the 
tendencies of desire and aversion caused by pleasure and pain 
is apt to give rise to that binding influence of karma, which 
compels the continuance of the soul’s imprisonment in matter. 
And yet our tendencies of desire and aversion are themselves 
due to the contact of the soul with its material embodiment. 
Thus karma, which is itself an effect of the soul being 
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embodied, is further conceived to be the cause of the continu- 
ance of its embodied state, the cause which carries it from 
re-incarnation to re-incarnation- 

Whether this way of accounting for the origin of what is 
called our karma-pravuha or ‘stream of karma’ is satisfactory 
or not, it is clear that we have ample evidence to show that 
there is really such a thing as the ‘ stream of karma ’ obser- 
vable in the universe- Its existence and reality may be 
demonstrated in various ways, through observation as well s 
reasoning. We find that in this world all men are not born 
with the same advantages, with the same capacities or the 
same innate endowments. And we may well say with 
the Vedantin that this sort of congenital difference between 
different individuals is due to their previous karma- In 
holding such a position we become able, as the Vedanta dis- 
tinctly declares, to guard the unerring justice of God, who is 
our Creator, from the jarring imputation of unaccountahie 
partialities and predilections. In accordance with the law of 
karma, it is we that make or mar ourselves, “although that law 
itself is ordained by God- 

There are, moreover, certain things connected with what 
may be called the natal potency of man, which heredity alone 
cannot explain in a fully satisfactory manner. For instance, 
the man of genius is not always born out of a line of ancestors 
who have themselves been geniuses ; more often he is 
what they call a freak of nature. Flow are we to account for 
this freak ? The reign of law in nature has been recognised 
to be so universal and so predominant that it has become 
quite impossible for us in these days to think of her as being 
given to indulge in freaks at all. Therefore, the man of genius 
is a freak of nature only in the sense that he comes into exis- 
tence very rarely and in a manner which we cannot easily com- 
prehend. When we understand that nature works always in 
accordance with laws, then even her genius-generating freak 
has to be traced to the operation of some law other than 
or over and above the inadequate law of heredity. If we con- 
ceive the impressed potency of the endowment of the man of 
genius to be the result of the accumulated karma of his 
previous embodied lives, it will be easy for us to see how such 
a potency may occasionally assert itself against the limitations 
of physical and physiological heredity. 

Karma again can account for instinct quite as well 
as heredity does; and even when heredity is chosen in 
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preference to karmc to explain tbe origin of animal instincts, 
we have inevitably to believe in the transmissibility of physiolo* 
gically impreoed potentialities from generation to generation- 
It cannot be hard to see that the value of practice in all our 
courses of training, and the very efficacy of education as 
known to u>, are dependent upon the fact that every thought 
we think, every feeling we experience, and every deed we do, 
leaves its impress more or less permanently on our inner 
nature. Considerations like these ought to enable us to 
know that the ‘stream of karma^ really exists, and that the 
law of karma may be proved to be well founded upon ascer- 
tained truth. 

The next im£Do_rtant point in the philosophy of conduct 
as expounded by Srl-Krishna relates to the connected problems 
concerning duty and sin. We have been able to learn that 
Bri'Krishna is of opinion that it is, under no circumstances 
whatsoever, possible for any man to get over the obligation 
of having to do his duty. In this connection, we have had to 
see how the life of every man who lives in society has neces- 
sarily an individual as well as a social aspect. The former of 
these two aspects is largely confined to himself, while the 
latter is more or less intimately related to the comprehensive 
life of the society as a whole. We have had further to see in 
this connection that the obligation of duty arises in the life 
of every man in relation to both these aspects of it; and duty 
itself is accordingly classified by some as duty to self and duty 
to society. What is demanded of us is that we should 
understand that the socially, or the more comprehensively, 
serviceable aspect of the life of a man is really more 
important than the individually, or the more limitedly, 
serviceable aspect thereof. In other words, a man ’s duty to 
society should never be allowed to be set aside by his duty to 
himself- 

Now let us examine the position of Arjuna in this light. 
He was a Kshattriya born in a royal family and trained to be 
a warrior. Moreover, he had to fill an assigned place in an 
army as one of its leading commanders- He had thus his 
duties as a soldier and a prince. You know that the duties 
of such a soldier and prince have necessarily a large social 
value ; for it is by the performance of those duties by such 
persons in an appropriate manner that the very maintenance 
of order becomes possible in society. Without the fighting 
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force of the soldier in reserve and ready for use, none of the 
known tendencies of common undisciplined people in favour 
of disobedience and disorder can be induced to fall easily into 
the line of restrained order and peaceful progiess. Therefore 
Arjuna’s obligations as a great soldier could not at 
all be allowed to be superseded by his obligations 
as a relation or friend or disciple The man who does not do the 
duty, which is required of him for maintaining the 
welfare of society, and still lives with ease in that 
society as one of its protected members, cannot certainly be 
said to be leading really a worthy or virtuous life. Hence it is 
that it became the inevitable duty of Arjuna to fight in 
the war. And if he declined to perform such a duty, 
which was so obligatory, he would surely be committing sin* 

That sin can and does arise only from neglect of duty may 
thus be made abundantly clear. We shall learn later on that 
the determination of a man’s duties in life is itself dependent 
upon the qualifications which he possesses for the perfor- 
mance of one or other of the various kinds of work rcquiicd 
for supporting and sustaining the healthy life of society and 
civilization. But let me now draw your attention to the great 
fact that the sdiikhya teaching of the theory of conduct, 
as given here, declares emphatically that it is inevitably 
obligatory on every man to do whatever happens to be his 
duty in life, whether it be pleasant or unpleasant, agree- 
able or disagreeable, or high or low in the estimation of 
the common people who are generally unwise and unthinking. 
Accordingly, it is only by doing his duty well that a man 
saves himself from the danger of becoming a sinner. No work, 
which is done as duty, can in itself pollute a man with sin- 

There is one other matter of importance in connection 
with this question of the intrinsic sinlessness of duty. This 
other matter relates to the motive with which a man has to do 
his duty, if thereby he wishes to save his soul from sin 
and enable it to become emancipated and blissful. We 
have seen that, so far^ as externally ascertainable social 
welfare is concerned, it is much more important to see that 
all men and women do their respective duties correctly in 
life than to spy into the personal motives which actuate them 
in the performance of those duties. It is not that the 
example of selfishly done duty is not unwholesome and infec- 
tious ; nor is it unhesitatingly admitted by this that the 
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perfect performance of duty is possible even with selfish 
motives working strongly from within. Nevertheless, in 
so far as the outer work of society is concerned, it 
does not matter with what motives people do their duties, so 
long as the work they have to do is carried out well enough. 
But in so far as securing the sinlessness of man and the salva- 
tion of his soul is concerned, it is certainly necessary for him 
to make sure that he does his duties not only in the manner in 
which they are externally expected to be done, but also 
absolutely without any selfish motive of any kind actuating 
him from within. Otherwise, even duty will tend to produce 
sin and thus strengthen and confirm the bondage of the soul. 

In this theoretical exposition of the philosophy of 
conduct, four important principles are therefore to be taken 
note of by us : and they are — (1) the immortality of the soul, 
(2) karma and its work in regard to the soul’s material bond- 
age, (3J the obligatoriness of the performance of duty on the 
part of all, and l4) the necessity of utter unselfishness in res- 
pect of the motives actuating the performance of the 
duty which is so obligatory. After enabling Arjuna to know 
that the soul is immaterial, immortal and eternal, and that 
pleasures and pains are due to the association of the im- 
material soul with matter in the embodied condition of 
incarnation, and that this association is itself due to karma, 
Sri'Krishna taught him how he might, if he chose, destroy the 
material bondage of the soul, and thus enable it to realise its 
own true and blissful immortality. 

Our success in achieving this end of life is dependent 
upon the power we have to perform all our duties in life in an 
absolutely unselfish manner regardless of all resulting pleasures 
and pains. By acquiring a strong will-power, it becomes 
possible for people to rise above the influence of pleasures and 
pains. Anyhow, we have to learn that our title is only to 
perform our work in life, whatever that may happen to be, 
and that we have no title at all to claim as our own the 
results which accrue from our performing our duties well. It 
is not therefore unnatural that special stress is laid here on the 
necessity of selflessness even in connection with the doing of 
duty. 

It is now time to answer the ckjection that the man- 
ner, in which Arjuna was induced to f ght in the great war by 
means of an argument based on the in mortality of the soul, is 
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equally suited to justify the killing of men even by dacoits and 
murderers. It has been said that, if a soldier may kill men in 
battles because their souls are immortah the murderer also may 
freely commit murder for the reason that ihe soul of the 
IT urdered person is similarly immortal. Such ata objection is 
known to have been raised by a Christian bishop against 
the ethical teaching given in the QUa. In the case of 
the soldier, who fights in a just war. killing has become his 
duty. Does the act of murder ever become the duty of the 
murderer ? Even the murderer himself cannot think that it 
ever does. The next point for us to consider here is whether 
the murderer, in actually committing the murder, is free from 
all attachment to the results accruing therefrom. There is in- 
variably in him some unhealthy motive of some kind roused by 
anger and selfishness, which impels him to do his murderous 
deed. Some acquisition of pleasure or avoidance of pain or 
some foul revenge ia at the bottom of the act of murder com- 
mitted by the murderer. Contrast this condition of the mind 
of the murderer with that of the soldier who kills his enemies 
in battle, because it has become his inevitable duty to do so. 
Then you will see how Bri-Kvishna's argument regarding 
the ethics of conduct, which is based on the immortality of 
the soul and also on karma and duty and unselfishness, is not 
applicable at all to the murderer in the same manner in which 
it is applicable to the true soldier. 

This sort of objection against the teaching given in the 
QUa is due to both mental and moral impatience on the part of 
the objector, and is invariably raised without taking into con- 
sideration the whole of Bri-Krishna's argument and the conti- 
nuity of thought which runs through it* It is an essential part 
of the ethical teaching contained in Sri-Krishna’s theory of the 
philosophy of conduct, that duty, done as duty without any 
selfish motive of any kind, can never give rise to sin. It is only 
thus that the soldier, who does his duty well and unselfishly in 
war by killing and routing his enemies, does not thereby be- 
come tainted with sin, even though that duty of his happens 
to be nothing short of the free and fierce infliction of death on 
others* The demonstrable immortality of the soul and its 
essential difference from matter are shown to lead us logically 
to the obligatoriness involved in the doing of duty ; and when 
that duty happens to be the infliction of death, the established 
immortality of the soul takes away the terror of death very 
largely, and makes it possible for men to realise further that, in 
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doing the duty of inflicting death with absolute freedom from 
the taint of selfishness, no true soldier ever destroys anything 
like the destiny of the soul of him on whom death is inflicted; 
and it goes without saying that such a soldier does not pollute 
himself with sin. Death dealt out justly to him, who deserves 
death, does not foil the future of his soul ; nor can such 
infliction of death pollute the dutiful death^dealer with sin. 
Does Sii'Krishna’s theory of ethics, so resting on the immor- 
tality of the soul, really tend to place the sinful murderer on 
the same moral plane as the sinless soldier ? Let impartial 
truth answer the question. 

Now, in connection with the way, in which these central 
principles in this theory bearing on the philosophy of conduct 
may be actually realised in life, we meet with two great diffi- 
culties The first difficulty relates to the practical realisation 
of the soul ; and the second difficulty is in relation to the 
actual possibility of the^ performance of duties without any 
attachment to results, Sri-Kiishna has told us that both these 
cardinal points in his philosophy, namely, the immortality of 
the soul and the possibility of the unattached performance of 
duties in life, can be demonstrated to be true in the light of 
the personal experience of all such worthy and capable investi- 
gators as are fit and willing to undergo the required discipline 
and to perform the needed psychological experiment- There- 
fore, starting with the object of demonstrating that it is possi- 
ble for men to realise the immorrality of the soul through 
their own personal experience, and also to acquire that state 
of mental evenness whereby tiiey may do all their duties with- 
out any attachment to the reiults accruing therefrom, Sri- 
Kvishna began to teach the yoga or the practical procedure 
relating to the application of these theoretical doctrines to 
men’s conduct in life. 

The practical endeavour to live up to such an ethical 
theory is. He has told us, so valuable and so helpful to the 
moral progress of mankind that even a little of it is well calcu- 
lated to do them much good- As far as our endeavour goes, 
and as far as we succeed therein, so far it is a distinct gain to 
us. The very first thing which is necessary for attaining any 
success in such an endeavour is to make our minds steady, and 
it is altogether impossible to have a continuously steady mind 
unless we aim at, and are earnestly devoted to, the performance 
of some work or other which has devolved upon us as our 
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duty. As I told you the other day, it is the mind of the idle 
man that is most busy in the doing of mischief Hence this 
general proposition that has been laid down here in regard to 
the moral value of unselfish endeavour, to the effect that it 
safeguards the mind from wandering in response to misleading 
temptations. 

And in the slokas, which we now take up for study, it is 
rightly pointed out that it is not every kind of work that can 
thus steady the mind, an i that the work, the aim whereof is 
the selfish acquisition of pleasure and satisfaction, can never 
produce this desired result. Work, which is swayed by interest, 
weakens the mental stability as well as the moral strength of 
the worker very naturally, for it is in the nature of interest 
itself to vary from moment to moment and so to multiply the 
bonds of material attachment. But that other kind of work, 
which is guided by pure unselfish reason and a strong sense of 
duty, markedly tends to increase the mental as well as the 
moral power of the worker. 

Sri'Krishira has therefore declared that interested work, 
even when done under the dictates of religion, is not so very 
helpful to moral progress, and has explained that position of 
His by a reference to the ritualistic religion of the Vedas, in 
which the performance of certain sacrifices for procuring cer- 
tain celestial pleasures and enjoyments is considered to be the 
chief aim of man’s religious life here upon the earth. To 
make the mind steady and one-pointed, the work we undertake 
in life must be such as is unassociated with selfish desires. 
Even where the association of interested desires with the 
performance of duties is due to certain accepted scriptural 
commandments - even there, it is certain to strengthen the 
common human tendency in favour of selfishness and thereby 
undermine the high moral purporse of human life itself. This 
is exactly what Sri-Krishna declares in the following slokas : — 

^rrwrTT i 

ii ii 

^TITTcJTriTt 1 

II ii 

oq-^r«rrf?JT^r ^ ii ii 
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42 — 44. O Arjuna, m the case of those, who, 
being attached to enjoyments and the power of lord- 
ship, have their understanding earned away by that 
vainly flowery language, which is calculated to bel 
productive of brith (through re-mcarnation and of 
the fruit of karma, and is (very) varied in import) on 
account of the (many) peculiar rites ut inculcates), and 
which (again; is, with a view to the acquisition of 
enjoyments and the power of lordship, given out by 
those unwise persons, who are ever inclined to talk 
about the Vedas and say that there is nothing else, 
and who, with (their) nature characterised by cupidity, 
are devoted to (the attmmenl of! Svar^a — 'in the case 
of such), the mind, characterised by endeavour, is 
not fitted to be in attentive concentration 

The language which is described here as pushpitd vdk is 
that kind of it, in relation to which we may, as it were, see an 
abundance of flowering which leads to the yielding of no fruit 
m the end. It is such language as at first sight seems to be 
beautiful and true, but is, on further examination, seen to be 
disappointing. Pushpitd vdk, I have therefore translated as 
“vainly flowery language”. It is said that there are ceitain 
unwise and unlearned people who speak such language. They 
are constantly engaged in talks and discussions bearing on the 
Vedas, on their character as divine revelations, on the value 
and authoritativeness of the ritualistic commandments which 
they give, and so on. The reference here is clearly to the 
upholders of Vedic ritualism, as distinguished from those who 
uphold Vedantic self -conquest and self-realisation By speaking 
of the upholders of Vedic ritualism , s unwise persons, Sri- 
Knshna does not wholly condemn them , His objection seems 
to have been chiefly against those people declaring that there 
is no other path of worthy religious life than that of rituals 
and sacrifices Sri-Kiishna has taught that there are other and 
even better paths. The religious life of those who follow the 
Vedic path of ritualism is not a total failure according to Him. 
Even these persons are considered by Him, as we shall soon 
see, to be able to derive such results from their life of worship 
as are in keeping with the nature and quality of that worship. 

The kind of religion and worship that one adopts here in 
this life IS held to be invariably a true index of the realisation 
that one arrives at in the course of the progress of one’s soul 
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to its natural and ultimate destiny. This law is commonly 
spoken of in Sanskrit as yathakratu'uydya. It cannot be denied 
that it is possible for men to have a higher or a lower religious 
realisation. And the unwise persons here mentioned are those 
whose religion is such as is apt to bestow on them a lower 
realisation. Therefore their ignorance consists, not in their 
holding that the worship of Vedic gods by means of sacrifices 
is capable of yielding unto them the results they desire, but in 
holding that there is no other path of worthy religious realisa- 
tion, even though their own religious life is actuated by the 
selfish desire for enjoyments and for power. They aim at 
Svarga, but not at moksha; and what they aim at, they achieve. 

Svarga, you know, is the celestial world of the gods ; and 
it is considered to be much like our earthly world, inasmuch as 
in it also there are, as here, pleasures and pains, satisfactions 
and disappointments. It is, however, said that the pleasures 
of the celestial world are more unmixed and more delicious and 
ethereal in their character than our comparatively gross ones 
here are. But the idea underlying moksha is a difl'erent one ; 
it is nothing short of the blissful emancipation arising from a 
perfected self-realisation won by the soul which is in itself im- 
material and immortal. Here the aspirant’s endeavour is not 
directed to the attainment of pleasure and power, as they give 
rise to that force of karma which compels the naturally free and 
self-luminous soul to become limited and imprisoned in matter 
so as to undergo one after another a series of countless re- 
births. Thus the highest good aimed at by the Vedanta is 
different from that which is aimed at by Vedic ritualism. 

And another thing to be noted about this path of sacri- 
fices is, that there is an abundance of peculiarly ritualiitic work 
to be performed in connection with those sacrifices- This knd 
of complex and many-pointed work, even when religiously 
done, does not give rise to steadiness and one-poiutedness 
of the mind. Therefore the minds of those, who are attached to 
enjoyments and pleasures and are engaged in bestowing attention 
on a multiplicity of details connected with the proper perform- 
ance of complex and laborious sacrifices, are altogether unfit 
to get into that state of one-pointed concentration, whereby 
both self -conquest and self-realisation are made more and more 
easy for all those who strive to attain them. It is in fact the 
psychological culture of unselfishness, through the weakening 
of the tendencies in favour of unselfishness and through the 
Strengthening of the controlling and restraining powers of the 
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will, that forms the main feature of the practical aspect of the 
philosophy of conduct as expounded in the BhagavadgUa ; and 
it is to this highly practical problem of the culture of unselfish- 
ness that we shall have to direct our attention in some of our 
future classes* 


lx 

On the la^st occasion we were studying that portion of the 
Qltd, wherein Sri-Knshiia pointed out to Arjuna how it is that, 
in the conduct of what is often called karma-yoga or the right 
practice of duty, the very fact of a man having to do some 
unselfish work and devoting himself in earnest to the perfor- 
mance of that work tends to strengthen his power to concen- 
trate his mind and withdraw it from distracting influences- Sri- 
Krishna, you know, has laid great stress on the fact that a 
man’s attachment to the results of the work that he performs 
is apt to distract him and to weaken his power of mental con- 
centration, even though that work may happen to be what is 
religiously ordained. In what follows, you will observe that 
this same idea is further developed and explained : — 

STTcTT^TSi: H II 

45* The Vedas have the three gunas for their 
subject-matter- Do you, O Arjuna, become free from 
the three gunas, free from the pairs (of opposites', ever 
established in sattva, free from yoga and kshema, and 
possessed of self-mastery. 

This ^loka reads almost like a riddle. Here the word 
traigunya means the three gunas or qualities which are con- 
ceived to belong to the primordial matter which is known under 
the name of prakriti in the Sankhya philosophy of Kapila. 
These gunas are called, as you know, sattva, rajas and tanias. 
The idea underlying the conception of these three qualities or 
attributes is capable of being explained somewhat in the 
following manner. Matter is conceived to be dull and immobile 
and inert, when under the domination of the quality of tamas; 
that is, all those conditions of matter wherein inertness is 
most manifest are held to be due to the preponderance of 
tamas. Similarly rajas represents the highly active condition 
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of matter, wherein it is full of enlivening and aggressive energy. 
And lastly sattva represents the steady condition of balanced 
motion and even life. 

The whole of this conception of the gu7ias of prakriti is 
explained well in Kapila’s Sankhya philosophy in relation to 
the evolution and the involution of the universe. In this 
system of Hindu philosophy? a kind of primordial non'differen- 
tiated matter, which is called by the name of mr'laprakj-iti or 
merely prakriti, is conceived to form the substratum of the 
universe and to undergo modifications and give rise to the 
various kinds'.and conditions of differentiated matter. 

feRT sri M 3^: || 

This stanra from the Sui'ikhyakdrika of Isvarakvishna, gives 
the view of Kapila, in regard to the ultimate as well as the 
proximate principles that one may arrive at on analysing the 
whole universe as known to man. The primordial prakriti is 
thus the unproduced basis of the external world. Out of this 
are evolved seven other principles, which, while they are them- 
selves produced, are also producers of other principles. These 
seven are mahat, ahaAkdra, and the five f.^nmrttri3s, that is, the 
subtle bases of the five hhdtas or elements as they are called- 
Out of these are evolved sixteen other principles, namely, the 
five bhiftas or elements, the five organs of action, the five 
organs of the senses, and the internal organ or faculty of 
attention known as manas. These sixteen principles do not, 
through any further modification, give rise to other produced 
principles- Lastly , there is the principle known as puruslxa or 
soul, ?-hich IS neither a produced thing nor a producer ; it is a 
principle which is unmodified and immodifiable. All the pro- 
cesses of physical and physiological evolution in the universe 
ate, moreover, conceived to be designed for helping on the 
ultimate emancipation of the soul; and in connection with 
these processes the guojas of prakriti are held to play an import- 
ant part. 

They are described thus in the same work : — 

Sattva is light and illuminating and is desirable. Rajas is 
stimulating and active. Tamas is wholly heavy and darkening. 
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The function (of these) relates to the purpose of the soul 
and is (carried out) like that of a lamp.” The three gu?ias are 
therefore to be understood as three attributes of prdkriti or 
primordial matter, causing all its processes of evolution and 
involution, so that in the end the liberation of the matter- 
entangled soul becomes positively well assured. Owing to the 
close relation which is further conceived to exist between men’s 
physical constitution on the one hand and their mental and 
moral temperament on the other, those gu‘nas are often under- 
stood to have certain mental and moral significations also ; and 
this we shall learn in detail in the course of our study of the 
further teachings of Sri-Krishna as given in some of the con- 
cluding chapters of the Bhagavadgltd. 

It is clear from all this that these gun as are essentially 
unrelated to the soul, although they are seen to be the con- 
comitant attributes of all its various material embodiments. 
Therefore, that scripture, which has the three gu7ias for its 
subject-matter, cannot deal with that condition of the soul, 
wherein it is absolutely free from the bondage of matter. And 
when a soul becomes embodied in a material embodiment, it 
may have any one of those three gunas markedly preponderant 
in it. If tamas is preponderant, the embodied individual on 
the whole manifests tdmasa characteristics in relation to his 
moral and intellectual life',' that is, he happens to be dull, stupid, 
and not much above the level of animalism in his aims and 
aspirations. The preponderance of rajas in an individual’s 
embodiment makes him rdjasa in character, impelling him to 
be active, energetic and aggressively acquisitive. Similarly the 
preponderance of sattva makes an individual sdttvika in charac- 
ter, so that he becomes prone to be calm, resigned, unselfish 
and dutiful. 

Some modern psychologists maintain that the structure 
and the composition of the brain of a man are very largely 
responsible for the intellectual power and the moral strength 
which he possesses and displays in life. "Whether a man’s 
brain itself is or is not moulded, so as to have its peculiarly 
endowed condition, by some previously existing cause or causes; 
why it is that the larain of one man is endowed more or less 
markedly with one kind of mental and moral fitness and 
capacity, while that of another man is endowed quite different- 
ly ; are questions w'hich we need not now endeavour to answer 
in detail. We have come to know already that it is by means 
of karma and heredity that the Veddntin arrives at his answer 
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to these questions. At all events, this much has to be admitted 
by all — that, in so far as any individual is concerned, there is a 
close relation between the structure and the composition of 
his brain on the one hand, and the condition of his intelligence 
and character on the other. We may also now see how, accord- 
ing to the quality or guna of the prahnti, which determines a 
man’s intellectual power and moral character, his tastes and 
aspirations are also determined. If his intelligence and charac- 
ter are of a superior order, he can rarely have low and unwor- 
thy tastes or aspirations in life. It may hence be seen that 
what is implied here is that the three qualities of prakriti 
are responsible not only for the intellectual power and the 
moral strength of character in men, but also for the nature of 
the aims and aspirations which impel them to live and to 
labour. It has thus to be understood that the kind of pleasure 
which a man seeks to obtain, and the kind of pain which he 
seeks to avoid, are both ultimately determined by the prepon- 
derant quality of the prakriti of which his body is composed. 
If looked at in this light, the statement, that the Vedas deal with 
the three gunas and their tendencies, becomes clearly intelligi- 
ble. Accordingly, all those that follow the sacrificial religion of 
the Vcdcts arc J<ciTUutTficcificLli'~B.ct\X3.tcdi by desires* As such» 
they cannot free themselves from the bondage of karmat and 
can never hope to attain the enduring bliss of moksha. The 
Vedic path of ritualism, known as karma'marga, is therefore 
declared to be unsuited for self-realisation and the moral 
culture of absolute unselfishness. 

, note that the injunction given to Arjuna 

^his sloka, to the effect that he should become free from the 
influence of the three qualities of prakriti, does not refer to 
tmt freedom from the bondage of matter, which comes to one 
when one attains the state of moksha ; for Srl-Kvishna did not 
call upon Arjuna here to see that his soul was emancipated at 
once, although it is obvious that he was called upon to know 
believe that moksha is indeed the true summum bonum 

of life. 

What is, moreover, to the point here is, that ^rl-Ki-ishna 
wanted Arjuna to be always established in the quality of sattva, 
^he same time that He advised him to be free from all the 
three giwas. In this statetneht there is really no contradiction 
in terms. It is obviously meant that, in the composition of 
the bodies owned by all such individual souls as are embodied, 
all the three qualities of prakriti make themselves manifest, 
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and that yet it is invariably only one out of these three quali- 
ties which is preponderant in the constitution of every such 
embodied being. Which quality it is that preponderates in an 
embodiment, is held to be mainly determined by the karma of 
the soul that is therein embodied. The quality known as 
sattva is, as you have been told, described as ishfa ; that is, it 
is the quality which is worthy to be acquired and accumulated 
while the other two qualities are not so worthy. The reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that it is only the quality of 
sattva which is helpful in the evolution of wisdom and internal 
illumination, as also in the progressive achievement of moral 
non- attachment and selflessness. He, in whom the quality of 
sattva is so preponderant, that the other qualities of rajas and 
tamas may well be conceived to be almost absent, may certainly 
be said to be nitya-sattvastha. as such a person is indeed always 
well established in sattva ; and when he is so well established in 
sattva, he is naturally as free as possible from the mixed influ- 
ence of all the three gunas, and is thus nistraigunya. 

To be always well established in sattva in this manner, one 
has necessarily to be nirdvandva, that is, free from the domi- 
nation of certain pairs of opposites. The dvandvas are such 
physical and psychological pairs of opposites as are known to 
have a more or less marked influence in moulding the life and 
guiding the conduct of men here upon the earth. Heat and 
cold, pleasure and pain, and desire and aversion are often given 
as examples of these pairs of opposites ; and to be free from 
their operation and influence necessarily implies freedom from 
the bondage of the senses, that is, from the common and 
natural love of pleasure and the equally common and natural 
hatred of pain* We have been already told by Sri-Krishna 
that all those pleasures and pains, which the embodied being 
feels in its embodied state, are not essentially and enduringly 
related to the soul, but that they are mostly due to the tran- 
sient and accidental contacts of the soul with its material 
embodiments. To rise above the dvandvas 'is, therefore, a 
matter of urgent necessity, if the embodied soul is ever to 
attain its own natural freedom as well as the supreme bliss of 
self-realisation. 

In the manner in which the man, whose bodily prakriti is 
prominently characterised by the quality of tamas, is apt to be 
lazy, stupid and bestial, and the man whose bodily prakriti is 
characterised by the quality of rajas is apt to be energetic, 
aggressively acquisitive and fond of pleasures and eirjoyments 
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to a marked degree, in that same manner the man, who is 
nityasattvastha, naturally lives a life which is, neither by the 
pleasures nor by the pains of his embodied existence, turned 
towards any selfish ends or sinful achievements. Sri-Krishiia 
makes it clear later on that even the man, who is' thus 
nityasattvastha, is not expected to be idle and inactive. His is 
not a condition of inability to act and to achieve, but a con- 
dition in which, while he has to the fullest extent the power 
to act and to achieve, lie does not utilise that power for the 
accomplishment of selfish ends. The ish/atva or the desirability 
of the quality of sattva is therefore due to its enabling us to 
live such a straight and steadied life of harmonious action, and 
achievement, as is altogether undisturbed by personal desires 
and aversions, and is thus completely unpolluted by the taint 
of selfishness. 


In the expression, niryo^akshcnia , there are two terms which 
have a special technical significance The word yoga means 
here alabdhaAdbha or the acquisition of such good things and 
advantages as have not been yet obtained ; and the other word 
kshema is interpreted to mean labdha^sa/jirakshajya or the safe- 
guarding of the good that has already been obtained. These 
words therefore signify ideas very similar to those that are 
denoted by the English words progress and order, as used, for 
instance, in the sciences of sociology and politics. The man 
who has to be niryogakshema, that is, regardless of both yoga 
and ksherna, ought not to direct his endeavour either to 
maintain intact the good things that he has already acquired or 
to obtain more and more of such good things for himself. He 
is bound to take all things as they come, without grumbling and 

proves not only 

that his life is well established in sattva, but also that he is 
atmavan, that is, well capable of being master of himself. There 
would be nothing m the outside world which could disturb the 

^ ^ man who has in this manner 

bscome-mastet of himself nothing which could tempt him to 
move in any direction in which he himself was not freely willing 
to move. To withstand successfully the allurements of the 

unconquerable 

Will, holding sovereign sway over the whole of one’s life. 
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46. As much utility (as there is) in a well which 
is all around flooded with water, (only) so much is 
the utility) in all the Vedas to a knowing Brahmana. 

In this §loka here, we are given, a further estimate of the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices. I have already drawn your atten- 
tion to the fact that SrI-Krishna has not proclaimed that the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices is utterly wrong and useless. To 
hold that He says here anything of that sort would be against 
the whole trend of the teaching given by Him in th QUa. He 
has upheld in it effectively the yathdkratu-nydya adopted in the 
Veddnta, and has declared that every form of worship bestows 
its own results on the worshipper, and that in relation to all 
such results there is always something which is ultimately 
capable of improving more or less the religious capacity and 
moral tone of him to whom those results accrue. No religion 
is looked upon by Him to be totally devoid of all moral utility; 
and no worshipper is considered to be qualified to adopt 
a form of religion for which he does not possess the 
required intellectual and moral fitness. 1 he higher the fitness 
possessed by a worshipper is» the higher is the form of religion 
he adopts ; and the higher the form of religion that one 
adopts is, the higher is its utility in evolving the worshipper’s 
moral and spiritual good. If this is understood, there can 
really be no difficulty in making out the true meaning of this 
sloka* 

About the interpretation of this iloka there isj ^ howeveri 
some difference of opinion. Some maintain that Sri-Krish^a 
altogether discards here the Vedic religion of sacrifices ,* others 
hold that He does not do so* How it becomes possible to 
interpret this sloka in both these waysi we have now to see. 
Let us suppose that there is a place flooded with water every- 
where. In such a place, what may be the special utility of the 
water in a well? It can have no such special utility ; indeed 
the well is not wanted there at all. If, in the light of this 
analogy, we interpret this iloka, it would mean that the Vedic 
religion of sacrifices is entirely superseded by the Vedantic 
religion of self-realisation. 

But let us look at the sloka in another way. By what is 
the utility of any kind of water determined, whether that water 
be taken out of a flood flowing everywhere, or out of a small 
well ? It is determined by the need which those, who use that 
water, feel for it. Similarly, whether it be the Vedic religion of 
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sacrifices or the Vedantic religion of self-realisation, its utility 
is determined by the felt religious need of the individual who is 
in search of a religion to satisfy it. In other words, we are to 
understand by this that there is an appropriate relation between 
the condition of the worshipper and the nature of the religion 
which he adopts. The knowing Brahmana, therefore, seeks and 
finds in the Vedas also the very religion that he actually needs, 
and for the adoption of which he is really fit. Others* however, 
seek and find therein what they need and what they are them- 
selves fit for. 


It must be easy to see that, even according to this way of 
interpreting this sloka, it is distinctly implied that the Vedantic 
religion of self-culture and self-realisation is superior to the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices. The idea generally expressed as 
adhihdribhede dharmabhedah has a wide application in Hindu 
religious thought and life; and the justice of this idea, that the 
nature of the religion has to vary with the nature of the person 
who adopts it, may easily be made out by all those who can pay 
more than a merely superficial attention to the meaning and 
efficacy of coerced religious conformity. The sacrifice of truth 
and the destruction of life that have characterised rather freely 
the history of medieval Christianity, for instance, in its endea- 
vour to bring about by force a simply nominal conformity in 
faith and practice, cannot fail to be full of lessons in this 
respect to all impartial students of history. 


There is also another reason why the second interpretation 
IS to be preferred to the first in connection with this iiloka ; 
and that reason is dependent on the meaning of the word Veda 
itseit. The meaning which has to be given to this word here 
denote merely what is called the mantra portion 
although the word has gradually become so 
expanded in meaning as to include within the sphere of its 
import the whole body of the earlier as well as later Vedic 

of the Mantras, the Brahmatjas and the 
Aranjakas. There is evidence enough to demonstrate that the 
; could not have originally denoted all these things, 
and that at one time the Mantras alone must have gone by 
the name of Veda. The Brahmavas are authoritatively defined 
^ be commentaries on the Mantras, and the Aranyakas do not 
seem to have been known at all as a part of the Vedas to the 

fo^m Uparlkads are moVtIy set. t^ 

form the concluding portions of the Aranyakas. 
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Hence in this Sloka, as well as in the context preceding it, 
the word Veda clearly means the authoritative collection of 
the metrically composed mantras used in connection with the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices- In the case of the Yajurveda, 
however, matter other than the metrical mantras seems to have 
been early enough denoted by the word Veda. Moreover, the 
Upanishads are not at all intended to be utilised in any manner 
in connection with the performance of Vedic sacrifices ; and 
hence also they cannot be included here in the signification of 
the word Veda. 1ft nevertheless, we include them also in its 
meaning, the statement, that a knowing philosopher derives 
from all the Vedas only as much good as any person may 
derive from a small well, in a place where there is all around 
an abundance of flowing water, would tend to make the 
undoubtedly acknowledged higher value of the Upanishads 
fall down to zero. 

It appears to me that ^ri-BCrishna’s idea here is to point 
out that the Vedantic religion of self-conquest and self-realiza- 
tion, as taught in the Upanishads, is really superior to the 
Vedic religion of ritualism consisting of various complicated 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Still is it true that the good, which 
a person may derive from either of them, is not dependent so 
much upon its intrinsic superiority or inferiority, as upon the 
felt need and the tested fitness of him who has had to use 
that particular form of religion as his own- An unfit and 
incapable person, even when using a higher form of religion, 
will succeed in reaping only comparatively lower results. 
Similarly, a superior worshipper of higher fitness and capacity 
may well succeed in reaping higher results even from compara- 
tively lower forms of religion. The value of the results, which 
people generally obtain from adopting any religion, is to be 
measured, as we are given to understand here, by ascertaining 
how far those results tend to strengthen virtue and encourage 
unselfishness in them. Even if selfishness and love of power 
and of enjoyments happen to be encouraged by what may 
indeed be a form of religion, still they are sure to hinder the 
progress of true morality and the growth of internal spiritual 
strength ; and it is therefore in the very nature of these un- 
desirable qualities to make it increasingly harder and harder for 
men to obtain the sublime happiness of the serene and ever- 
lastingly blissful self-realization and soul-emancipation. 

wr ^ II ^ II 
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47. Your title is only to the work, and never to 
the fruits (thereof). Let not the fruits of work be 
your motive (for action), and do you not become 
attached to inaction. 


Now, if the performance of that kind of work, which is 
in any manner associated with the desire to obtain pleasure 
and to avoid pain, does not tend to make a man’s mind steady, 
strong and one-pointed, is he, for that reason, to be passively 
inactive and do no work at all ? No : he cannot safely become 
attached to inaction in that manner. His title is only to do 
his allotted work in life, but not to claim, or worry and trouble 
himself about, the fruits thereof. This injunction to be unmind- 
ful of the fruits of one’s own work does not certainly mean 
that one is at liberty to discharge one’s duties in an indifferent 
manner. What is really meant is that one ought to discharge 
one's duties always well, and be at the same time free from the 
attachment of ownership in relation to all the advantageous 
results which may accrue from the proper discharge of those 
duties. To own and to enjoy the fruit of one’s own labour 
ought never to be the motive impelling one to do one’s duty. 
A ^4 ^be duty is, as you know already, obviously ill done. 

And yet, on this account, no man may neglect his duties by be- 
ing idle and mactive. Let us imagine that every individual in a 
society IS capable of feeling and acting in this manner ; then, no 
individual in that society, taken as a whole, will suffer from the 
enforcement of such a relation between the worker and the 

ra’iaVi ^ I It is only because we are not generally 

capable of feeling and acting in this manner, that the singu- 

i« ^ i occasionally feel and act thus, 

L"eltrnelg*bourr"*‘‘“““ 

4 ffeat familiarity with the institution of property has 
made “s bhnd to the injustice and moral defectiveLss involved 
oAer * consideration the modern socialistic and 

Sries aS European coun- 

for the orSnV ^ underlying forces, which are responsible 
We matnlv^r?^ movements, we shall find that they 

X arisen out of the deep dissatisfaction, which people 

** ^^‘^^use it gives more to him who has much 

and takes away even the little from him who has only little,’ 
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and thus prevents the equitable distribution of the produce of 
then’s labour among them according to their natural needs and 
necessary requirements. To recognise the title of men to the 
fruit of the work they do, is to allow practically the superflu- 
ous accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few clever and 
capable individuals ; and accumulated wealth, in its turn, gives 
rise to the inequity of compelling the poor and hungry 
labourer to labour for the advantage of the rich, who usually 
do not labour and are yet very well fed. 

In an ideal society, therefore, there should never be any 
room for this sort of moral danger arising from selfishness 
being made to serve as the stimulus of work* The man, who 
works with selfish motives, is rarely satisfied with what he gets, 
and is ever on the lookout to enrich himself more and more 
even at the expense of others. Sri-Krishna’s ideal society is, in 
respect of the ethics of property, conceived to be so constitu- 
ted that, in it, every person works honestly according to his or 
her capacity and aptitude, and shares in the common produce 
of the labour, so put forth, according to his or her natural 
needs and requirements* That is the reason why He evidently 
holds that that society is most securely organised, in which the 
impulse which makes men work is not that which is caused by 
selfishness, but is on the other hand that which is roused by 
the sense of unselfish duty. If therefore all selfishness has to 
be removed from the many motives which actuate men to do 
their work in life, it is necessary to declare emphatically that 
they have no title at all to the fruits of their work. 

If Sri-Ki’ishna’s teaching is truly followed in this respect, 
the strong man’s strength will always go to help the weak 
and to uplift them, but never to make them weaker and more 
degraded : it will also prevent that highly vicious waste of 
superfluity, whereby the biting hunger of acute poverty Is 
allowed to remain unappeased at the same time that the great 
moral depravity of overfed luxury is encouraged to grow 
without any let or hindrance. The best interests of the strong 
and the weak can therefore be equally well secured and equally 
well safeguarded, when the human mind is so disciplined and 
human society so organised as to make all its members feel, as 
if instinctively, that their title is only to the work they have 
to do but not to the fruits thereof. 

Please observe here how utterly wrong it is to h.old, as 
some do, that the Ved'dnta bestows its attention so exclusively 
on the salvation of the individual as to take no note of the 
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welfare of the corporate life of human communities as a 
whole. No other than this Vedantic ideal of society is capable 
of cultivating and confirming the sense of human solidarity so 
well as it can ; and in it alone is it possible for us to see, as we 
shall know by and by, the play of a perfect co-operation and 
harmony between the life of the individual taken in itself and 
the life ®f society taken as a whole. 

HlTt II \\ 

II il 

48. Becoming fixed in yoga, renouncing attach- 
ment and being evenly impartial in relation to (both) 
success and failure, do (all) your work, O Arjuna : 
(this) evenness (of mind) is called yoga. 

49. Work (in itself) is far inferior to the disposi- 
tion of the mind (with which it is done), O Arjuna ! 
(Therefore) seek refuge in the (appropriate) mental 
disposition. They are pitiable (creatures), whose 
motive (for action) is the fruit (of their work). 

In one of the previous ilokas, Sri-Krishna was seen to be 
of opinion that the mere performance by Arjuna of his duties 
in life as a Kshattriya was not in itself enough to enable him 
to obtain the salvation of the soul. And he was therefore fur- 
ther called upon to become fixed in yoga and do his duty with- 
out any attachment to the results thereof. The work that people 
do is^ judged, not merely by the correctness of the performance 
details, but also by the character of the mind which 

biing to bear upon it, and by the nature of the motives 
■vmich actuate them while they do it. It has to be understood 
that, in so judging the worthiness of men’s work, the work in 
Itself is, as a criterion, far inferior to the motive with which it 
IS performed. The same work, which, if done with an unselfish 
motive, IS helpful in encouraging one’s moral progress, is apt 
burden of one’s karma, when it is done with 
selfish moti^ves. It is therefore that we have all to seek and 
nnd our refuge in the motive mote than in the work itself. 
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In this connection it will be good for us to note that to 
enter into and become fixed in yoga, that is> to put well into 
practice through conscious effort the philosophically formulated 
theory of conduct as given here, one has to renounce all per- 
sonal and selfish attachment to the results of one’s work, and 
thus manage to become evenly and impartially inclined to both 
success and failure- Such impartial evenness of mind in relation 
to success and failure is yoga ; that is, it is by means of such a 
mental disposition that the truth of the philosophy of conduct 
already taught may well be put to the test of experience. It has 
been pointed out distinctly that, in so far as public good is 
concerned, it does not very much matter with what motives a 
man does his work, so long as he does well all that he has to 
do. But, in so far as that individual himself and his soul-sal- 
vation are concerned, he has to do all his duties without any 
selfish motives actuating him in their doing. The impartial 
attitude, which is here enjoined in relation to success and 
failure does not certainly imply that we are at liberty to court 
wanton failure ; on the other hand, we are bound to do our 
duties so well as to succeed in them unfailingly. This is made 
clear in the next sldka- 

ii n 

50. He, who is possessed of the (appropriate) dis- 
position leaves behind both sufcnta and dushkrita here. 
Therefore apply (yourcelf) to (the practice of) yoga ; 
(and) yoga is cleverness in (the performance of) works. 

The unselfish disposition of the mind which is enjoined 
here may well be seen to be capable of enabling men to leave 
behind them both sukrita and dushkrita. These Sanskrit words 
denote the tendencies which are respectively impressed on men 
by their good and evil karmas ; and they generally denote the 
same things as punya and papa. It is held that sukrita arises 
as the result of good work done with selfish moth’^es ; and 
dushkrita is similarly conceit^ed to be the result of bad work 
done with, of course, selfish motives. According to the 
Vedanta both sukrita and dushkrita are held to lead to the 
confinement of the soul within the prison-house of matter. 

It must fee evident to you all that the work that men do 
is often enough judged in itself apart from the motive with 
which they do it. Their work, so judged, may sometimes be 
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good, and may at other times be bad- For instance, any work, 
which is truly helpful to others and does them good, may 
easily be pronounced to be good in itself, whatever happens 
to be the motive of the man who does that work- Similarly, 
that kind of work which is harmful to the welfare or to the 
progress of others, deserves to be judged as being bad in itself. 
The common Sanskrit epigram — paropakdrah punydya papaya 
parapv^anam— is distinctly in support of this position- 

We have seen that the word yoga, as opposed to sdnkhya, 
mean in this context the practical discipline by means of 
which it becomes possible for men to work out well in their 
own lives that theory of conduct and morality which is 
expounded in the Qltd. In this practical moral discipline, as 
explained here, there are two elements, namely, an internal 
mental element relating to the control of the motive with 
which we discharge our duties in life, and an external physical 
element relating to the clever, complete and effective perfor- 
mance of every kind of work that we have to undertake as 
our duty. It is in recognition of the essential importance of 
both these component elements in the true practice of virtue, 
that yoga has been explained here to be firstly that kind of 
mental evenness, which is free from all selfish attachment and 
is impartial in relation to both success and failure, and 
secondly to be such cleverness in the performance of work as 
may ensure the certainty of its appropriate accomplishment- 
Let us therefore remember that, according to the QUdi dutv 
has to be done both unselfishly and well. 

X 

Last week, we went through that portion of the Qitd, 
wherein, after the explanation of the general excellence of the 
life of duty, Arjuna was told of its chief value by being taught 
that devotion to duty has the power of steadying the mind and 
making it one-pointed. Our devotion to duty has to be 
entirely for duty’s sake, if it is to produce unfailingly all the 
moral effects that may well be expected of it. If, however, 
one’s devotion to duty happens to be prompted by selfish 
motives, it cannot have the effect of strengthening the will- 
power and^ making the mind one-pointed- It is in this connec- 
tion that Bri-Krishna referred to the religion of sacrifices as 
known to the Karmakdncla of the Vedasy and gave it out as His 
opinion that that religion was not absolutely of the highest 
order . 
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In the last two classes you were led to recognise the fact 
that Sri -Krishna must have distinctly believed in that rule of 
religion which is nov/ spoken of as the yathakratu-nyaya, accord- 
ing to which the kind of reward which a man reaps from his 
religion is determined in nature and in quality by. the kind of 
worship which he conducts in faith and in earnestness^ Sri- 
Krishna, nevertheless, told Arjuna that the Vedic worship of 
sacrifices was not capable of producing the highest good* and 
accordingly called upon him to follow the higher religion of 
unselfish duty and self-realisation. This higher religion is free 
from the operation of the three gunas of prakriti ; and as it 
encourages devotion to duty for duty’s sake, it is fully capable 
of steadying the mind and making it one-pointed. Let us 
remember here that this kind of devotion to duty for duty’s 
sake necessarily implies such evenness and impartiality of dis- 
position in relation to success and failure as is known by the 
name of samatva^ and implies also such cleverness in the per- 
formance of work as is always well calculated to lead to its 
appropriate accomplishment. 

However, the work in itself is inferior in moral potency 
to the motive with which it is done. Why it is so is made 
clear in the following sloka — 

ii ii 

51. Indeed, the wise, who are endued with the 
(appropriate) mental disposition, give up the fruit that 
is born of work ; and then, becoming free from the 
bondage of birth, (they) go to the abode which is free 
from (all) ailing. 

Those wise men, whose mental disposition enables them 
to become devoted to duty for duty’s sake, are here declared to 
be such as give up the fruit that is born of work. We tried 
to understand in our last class the meaning of sukrita and 
dushkrita- The former of these two words literally means any- 
thing that is well-done ; and similarly the latter means any- 
thing that is ill-done. These words are, as you know, used 
generally in the sense of the agreeable and disagreeable effects 
which good and evil deeds respectively produce in us in the 
form of samskaras or internally impressed tendencies. It is 
these samskaras that operate upon the soul so as to determine 
the nature of its future j-'embodiments in its career of 
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reincarnation. These samskaras of sukrita and dushkriia are 
thus in a special sense the immediate results which are produced 
by the work we do in our lives. They 'are purely internal in 
relation to the worker. 


But work is also capable of yielding fruit which is exter. 
nal> like the harvested crop, which) for instance, is the 
fruit of the work of the cultivator of the soil. Since it is the 
unwholesome attachment to this kind of external fruit, which 
gives rise to the undesirable internal sainskdras, both these 
ought to be given up by the man who really possesses the 
wisdom of being devoted to duty for duty’s sake. And when 
he thus gives up the fruit of work and is freed from all 
the effects of being attached to it — effects which are calculated 
to impel him to get into further embodiments, he at once 
becomes fit to be liberated from his imprisonment in 
matter, that is, to be freed from what may well be called 
the bondage of birth. 


Let us clearly beat in mind that our souls become 
embodied in matter over and over again owing to the 
operation of our stream of karma, that we, in our 
embodied condition, acquire certain samskaras or internally 
impressed tendencies, which are mainly caused by the 
feeling of attachment to the fruits of work, and that 
these internal tendencies, acting like potent body-generating 
forces, compel our souls to enter again and again into 
such new embodiments as accord with the nature of 
those impressed samskaras. If we know these things, there can 
be no difficulty in making out how, when our attachment 
to the fruits of work is given up, and we thereafter 
live our lives so well and so disinterestedly as to be completely 
incapable of producing the binding sainskdras of karma 
anew, then our souls will no longer be subjected to the process 
of birth by reincarnation. Accordingly, the idea of the 
soul being free from the bondage of birth implies -necessarily 
that it has succeeded in realising its own essential nature 
and also in coming into possession of that heritage of 
luminous peace and divine blissfulness which is all its own. 

<r^r TFcTTra ^ ii ii 
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62. When your intelligence gets beyond the 
(impassable) confusion of illusion, then you will 
become disgusted with what has been (already) heard 
(as such). 

The next point that one naturally has to know here 
is how a man may learn to do his duty for duty’s sake, 
and how it may become possible for him to acquire the 
vairagya or dispassionate disinterestedness required for the 
purpose. We are told that such dispassionate disinterestedness 
becomes possible for us when our mind gets beyond the 
common confusion of illusion. In one of the previous slokas, 
it was pointed out, as you know, that pleasures and pains are 
due to the contact of the scul with the matter of its embodi- 
ment, and that these pleasures and pains are transient in 
nature, and therefore do not deserve to be looked upon as 
constituting the main aim of life. By knowing this well, we 
get over the “confusion of illusion”, and thus come to know 
that pleasures and pains are not essentially related to the soul, 
but are simply the products of the body in which it lives. 
Accordingly, the illusion here referred to is the illusion of 
mistaking the body for the soul, and of considering thereby 
that the acquisition of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
necessarily constitute the aim of life and of civilization. 
When one really gets beyond • this impassable illusion, one 
does not naturally care even for the pleasures of paradise. To 
such a person the bliss of self-realisation is always certain to 
be more precious than all the alluring pleasures of paradise or 
Svargat howsoever vividly the scriptures may paint them and 
promise them unto us. 

f ii n 

53. When your firm mind, which has (thus) 
discarded (Vedic and other) revealed teaching, is 
steady in samddhi, then you will attain yoga. 

Please observe that the word yoga is here used in associa- 
tion with the word samddhi. From this association we may 
be led to draw the inference that yoga in this context means 
the ashtdngayoga, which is explained by Patafijali as consisting 
of eight consecutive processes in the practice of concentrated 
meditation, of which samddhi is the last. We shall see, as we 
proceed, that SrI-Krishna gradually takes us on to the study 
and consideration of this yoga as the surest means by which 
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aspirants may arrive. at self-realisation as well as God-realisa- 
tion, It appears to me, however, that the word denotes in the 
context here that other yoga, which has already been inter- 
preted in two di'fferent ways, namely, as samatva or the even 
disposition of absolute impartiality in relation to success and 
failure or pleasure and pain, and as karma'kauiala or cleverness 
in performing well the duties that one has to undertake in life 
from time to time. 

These two ways of defining yoga, or the practical realisa- 
tion of the philosophy of conduct, are not inconsistent with 
each other ; on the other hand, they together form a consistent 
whole and enjoin conduct which is efficient and unselfish. The 
yoga propounded in full by Patanjali, of which the state of 
extreme mental concentration known as samadhi is one of the 
main parts, may well be looked upon as the yoga of samatva 
systematised and scientifically perfected. The killing of selfish- 
ness is the immediate moral object which is to be accomplished 
by means of the increased will-power resulting from the 
practice of steady mental concentration ; its ultimate aim is to 
win the wisdom and the inner illumination and bliss which arise 
from self-realisation. Without the killing of selfishness, the 
performance of duty for its own sake is evidently impossible ; 
and our obligation to kill selfishness completely is dependent 
upon the self-realisation by which we learn that the soul is 
essentially different from the body, and that the supreme end 
of life consists in securing the fulfilment of the enduring 
destiny of the soul, but not in the acquisition of fleeting 
comforts and conveniences for the body. 

Real efficiency and skilfulness in the performance of our 
duties consists in our positively making sure that we do out 
duties in life in the manner in which we are called upon to do 
them, and in the way which is best suited to produce exactly 
the desired results. We have been taught what that manner 
is in which we have to perform our duties : that is, we are 
called upon, while performing them, to be equally and impar- 
tially inclined to success and failure as well as to pleasures and 
pains. The result of doing our duties with this feeling of 
samatva is, as you know, freedom from the bondage of karma. 
Moreover, it is only when we do our duties in life with this 
feeling of samatva that we are able to show real cleverness In 
their performance ; for samatva is so well calculated to prevent 
us from shirking work through the desire to avoid the pain of 
steady attention and sustained labour. 
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That no duty can be performed well by any one, who is 
prone to shirk work and is unwilling to labor-.c hard and to be 
steadily attentive, requires no demonstration. If, after learn- 
ing that even scripturally ordained deeds -aiming at selfish 
advantage are altogether inferior to disinteresred duty and the 
bliss of self-realisation* we strive well and make our minds 
persist in the state of samadhi or concentrated attention* we 
obtain easily the power to perform our duties in life unfailingly, 
in the manner in which we are called upon to perform them* 
and so as to produce the duly desired results. The greater the 
intensity of our mental concentration, the greater is the 
perfection of the samadhi which is achieved by our minds : 
and the greater the perfection of this samadhi, the greater is 
our capacity to do our duties efficiently and r.nselfishly. And 
when our mental samadhi is highly perfected, then both self- 
realisation and God-realisation are easily accomplished. Selfish 
activities, the motives whereof are determined by pain and 
pleasure, are incapable of encouraging such mental concentra- 
tion on our part as will enable us to do our duties efficiently 
and with absolute disinterestedness. Nor can they bestow on 
us in the end the blissful illumination of seh'-realisation and 
God-realisation. 

c 

STSTT^ il wd ii 

ARJUNA SAID:— 

54. What is the language (which is descriptive) 
of him who, being in samadhi, is possessed of steady 
wisdom ? What will ( such } a person of steady wisdom 
say ? Will he stay ? (Or) will he get away ? 

The man of firm mind and steady wisdom,- who is here 
given the name of sthitaprajna, is he whose mind has been 
made one-pointed through concentration and earnest devotion 
to unselfish duty. He is to be distinguished from the 
Vedavadarata — from the person, who is given to discussions 
about the Vedas which deal with things that are characterised 
by the three gunas, and who is of opinion that there is no 
other good to be aimed at than the power and the enjoyments 
which are promised by the Vedic religion of elaborate sacrifices 
and rituals. Arjuna very naturally wanted to have more 
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information rei^arding such a seer of steady wisdom, — the seer, 
who thus believes more in the great value of the religion of 
self-realisation than in the power and enjoyments promised by 
the Vedic religuan of sacrifices. The question as to what he 
will say is to koow that his attitude is apt to be in relation to 
the life of men and women in society, whether it will be the 
ordinary attitude of interested endeavour and achievement. 
Moreover, Arjuna himself wanted, as you are aware, to give 
up the life of pravritti and adopt the life of nivniii instead^ 
and hence naturally arose his desire to know whether Sri- 
Kjrishna’s seer of steady wisdom would stay in society, subject- 
ing himself to its restraints and obligations, or whether he 
would get away from society and become a i>annyasin. 

SRI-KRISHNA SAID 

55. (A person) is then said to be of steady wis- 
dom, O Arjuna, when he gives up all the desires, 
which are in his mind, and becomes satisfied in him- 
self with himself. 

Observe how stress is laid here on the “ desires in the 
mind”. It is a point really worthy of note that, if we 
compare the potency of those pleasures and pains, which we 
actually feel in our lives, with the potency of the pleasures 
and pains, which we simply fancy in our minds and which still 
form the ground of our hopes and fears, we are sure to make 
out that the actual pleasures and pains, which we experience in 
life, are not really quite so powerful in drawing us away from 
the right path as the fancied hopes and fears, which we are all 
so apt to cherish freely in our hearts. That is, the sankalpa 
of a man leads him more powerefully astray than his anubhava 
is in itself capable of doing. Indeed, man tempts himself very 
much more than the incidents of his own life and its actual 
opportunities ate all able to tempt him. 

This is partially due to the fact that there is in nature a 
certain amount of correspondence between what is pleasing 
and what is good on the one hand, as well as between what is 
painful and what is evil on the other* Like the thing of 
beauty, goodness also is a joy for evet ; and it is in the very 
nature of wickedness to be painful. Nevertheless, it so 
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happens in life that the ardent search after pleasure otten 
leads a man to ruin, even as the voluntary, courting of 
suffering and pain may well lead him to the attainment of 
salvation. Therefore, we cannot say that this correspondence 
between pleasure and goodness or between j3ain and evil is 
throughout uniform and unfailing. Notwith- landing this, it 
is owing to this correspondence that our actual experiences in 
life and the feelings of pain and pleasure associated with them 
do not propel us into the wrong path quite so powerfully as 
the desires and fancies which v/e cherish in our own minds do. 

Truly, whatever is good is pleasing and whatever is bad is 
painful ; but we cannot say equally truly “hat whatever is 
pleasing is good, and that whatever is painful is bad. 
Moreover, the force of fancy to create selfi-^hness has to be 
recognized as a thing which is much stronger than the force 
that is possessed by the actualities of life itseT. In life there 
are innumerable correctives of selfishness ; but in the abstract 
world of free fancy and imaginative ambition there generally is 
and need be no corrective at all* That the mind should always 
be well guarded from the corrosion of selfishness, is a lesson 
which no true lover of righteousness can ever afford to ignore. 

If all the desires in the mind are given upj and a man has 
nothing to cherish in it as a desirable object of personal 
attainment, does his mind become thereby wholly aimless and 
vacant 1 Those, who do not know what it is to live without 
what is here called mano-gataAidma, put this question very 
naturally. Moralists, who hold that there must be egoistic 
motives behind all actions, and that motiveless or genuinely 
disinterested actions are absolutely impossible, may well be of 
opinion that, when the mind is freed from all ^desires, it 
necessarily becomes aimless and ethically vacant. Sri-Krishna 
has warned us against such a view, and told us that His seer of 
steady wisdom becomes, after renouncing all the desires in the 
mind, dtman':j evdtmand tiishfah — satisfied in his own heart with 
himself. This feeling of internal satisfaction is considered to 
be a noble and happy experience in itself. It is, morever, 
helpful to self-realisation and to the absolutely unselfish 
devotion to duty. 

No vacant and aimless mind can give rise to these results. 
When a soul becomes the object of its ov/n experience, it 
cannot be said that that experience is empty and objectless; nor 
can we say that such an experience has no bearing on the 
determination of what ought to be the true moral purpose of 
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life. When we know that the soul is in that state still 
conscious, the idea , that our mind is apt to be vacant and 
aimlessf if it be without the external association of sensations 
and the experience of pain and pleasure, — ’such an idea has 
then to be inevitably abandoned. The stimulation due to the 
various objects ar.d forces of nature operates of course even 
upon the person who is in the state of samddhi ; and yet it 
produces no effect upon his in-turned and highly concentrated 
mind. He is, as it were, dead to it, owing to the irresponsive- 
ness of his internally concentrated mind. If, when he is so 
dead to all external stimulation, h* is still internally conscious 
of himself and experiences an indescribably calm and blissful 
feelingi then it surely cannot be true that the mind is wholly 
made up of sensations and their effects only. Undetermined 
by sensations, there is the essential life of the soul itself. 
Hence it cannot be hard for us to see that, when the moral 
aim of our lives is brought into intimate relation with this 
essential life of the soul itself, such motives as are determined 
by pain and pleasure can have no serious ethical value at all. 

I have already told you that the practice of yoga, as 
expounded by Patanjali, is a kind of psychological experiment 
intended to test the reality of the soul, as against the view that 
there is no such thing at all as the soul, and that there is 
nothing more in the make-up of our mind than our fleeting 
sensations and their results. It is the case with all introspective 
psychological experiments that it cannot be possible for others 
to learn as much from the experiment of the experimenter# as 
the experimenter himself is able to learn therefrom. If we 
want to realise directly the results of his experiment, we can 
do so only by performing that experiment ourselves quite as 
successfully as he has done. We have, however, to bear in 
mind that, when the reality of the soul becomes experimentally 
demonstrable even to the satisfaction of one man, its proof is 
really rendered strong enough to arrest the attention of all 
thoughtful persons, and cannot thereafter be lightly ignored, 

Patanjali has described for us in full detail the various 
processes connected with the practice of yoga. They may well 
be subjected by others to the test of logical analysis as well as 
of direct personal experimentation. If, when so tested, those 
processes are found not to break down, there can be nothing 
strange or unintelligible in the statement that, in the state of 
self-realisation experienced through yoga^sarniidhi, the yogin is 
in himself satisfied with himself. In the case of such a man 
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the pleasures and pains of the material world will be of no 
account in determining the motives of his moral life. He can 
never become a low moral cooly for whom duty is after all 
nothing more than a mere means for the earning of wages and 
the winning of p''easure and power. His life is sure to be more 
highly purposeful, inasmuch as his ceasing to work for pay 
necessarily implies his willing readiness to work for love. 

Therefore, true self-realisation can never lead to anything 
like apathy or absolute self-centration. On the other hand, it 
is sure to encourage the life of service and self-sacrifice. Sri- 
Krishna’s seer of steady wisdom has, accordingly, to be unmind- 
ful of his own pains and pleasures in working out the life of 
unselfish duty, but he cannot ignore the pains and pleasures of 
others, seeing that he has so to live his life of duty as to make 
it identical with the life of loving service. These things will 
become clearer to us as we learn more and more fully the 
characteristics of the true sthitaprajna. 

ii ii 

56. He, whose mind does not become distressed 
when in misery, whose desire for happiness has 
departed, and from whom (all) longing, fear and anger 
have passed away — (he) is said to be the seer of steady 
wisdom. 

The ancient psychology of the Hindus, of the Buddhists 
and also of the Jains may be seen to agree in maintaining that 
sensations give rise to pleasure and pain, and that these feel- 
ings give rise in their turn to rdga, bhaya and krodha, that is, to 
longing, fear and anger. Moreover, it is understood here that, 
unless external objects operate upon the mind through the 
senses, we can have no sensations. In ordinary life, w'e all 
have a large number of sensations of various kinds. A.nd 
whenever external stimuli produce sensations in us, we usually 
find that some of them are pleasant and that others are 
painful. After experiencing such pleasant and painful sensa- 
tions, our natural tendency is to become more and more 
inclined to seek the pleasant sensations and to avoid the 
painful ones. The longing for pleasure necessarily carries with 
it the feeling of aversion in relation to pain ; that is, rdga 
implies dvesha also- When we cultivate our will-power an*^ 
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make it strong enough, to withstand the distracting temptations 
of pleasure and pain, so that we thereby become free from 
longings and aversions, only then does it become possible for 
us to possess the steady wisdom and the firm mind, which are 
the characteristics of a true seer. He, who has not subdued 
the natural tendency to feel dejected and sorrowful in misery, 
and to feel elated and joyous in happiness, — such a man cannot 
curb the desire to seek pleasure and to avoid pain. Bhaya is 
fear ; when we seek pleasure, and the chances are either that 
the desired pleasure cannot be had or that pain is apt to be 
caused, or again when we wish to avoid pain, and the chances 
are that the undesired pain cannot be avoided, then we become 
prone to be agitated by the feeling of fear. 

The man, who is impartial even in his own personal 
appreciation of pleasure and pain, can never become subject 
to fear or to disappointment. His career in life is bound to 
be imperturbable, and it is impossible for him to find an object 
with which he may well become anrgy. Accordingly, we may 
completely exhaust the force of desire and aversion in ouro 
hearts by killing our sensitive abhorrence of pain and our fonds 
relish for pleasure ; and when desire and aversion are so 
exhausted, both fear and anger are sure to be starved to death 
Is it any wonder that, in the resultingucalm of such an absolute 
dispassion, the serene mind of the se er becomes possessed of 
steady wisdom T 

5fTrf^5i?^T% ST srifT srmfscrr ii h'3 ii 

57. He, who has, in relation to all (things in the 
world) no affectionate attachment (of any kind), and 
who, on coming by such things as good fortune and 
evil fortune does not feel glad (or) become affected 
with disgust (in regard to them) —his wisdom is well 
established. 

This sloha also, like the previous one, gives us a descrip- 
tion of the seer of steady wisdom j and it is worthy of n«te 
that stress is laid here more upon the working of the will as 
affected by pleasure and pain than upon the mere sensations. 
The idea seems to be that unless the commanding power of 
the will from within succeeds in counteracting well the tempting 
tendencies of pleasurable and painful sensations, one cannot 
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become a seer of steady wisdom. Tberefore, to weaken the 
physiological power of the senses ought certainly not to be the 
main aim of the aspirant. The mere weakening of the normal 
physiological power of the senses through starvation can never 
give rise to any increase in the strength of one’s wiU-power. 
It is as true in psychology as it is in physics that the energy 
which is put forth in work is generally measured by the resist- 
ance which it overcomes, other things being equal. To weaken 
the power of the senses by forcibly deadening them more or 
less to sensations is nothing other than weakening the resist- 
ance which the will has to overcome ; and this process is surely 
not calculated to make the will strong, seeing that even here, 
as elsewhere, the weakening of the resistance to be overcome 
is apt to cause the overcoming energy also to be weak. 

Therefore what is really required of the aspirant is that 
he should endeavour to free himself from all such internal 
attachment to things as is prompted by likes and dislikes. In 
fact, he has to make his senses subordinate to his will, and 
ought not to allow his will to be the slave of his senses. 
Otherwise, his effort in the direction of the culture of unsel- 
fishness is sure to end in failure. However, it is a part of our 
human constitution that, with us, habit soon becomes second 
nature. Thus even coerced unselfishness and dispa ssion are apt 
to become spontaneous in due course of time. And it is to 
this that we owe the disciplinary value of voluntarily enforced 
sense-control as the means of acquiring the power of sponta- 
neous self-control. 

sr^r sr%f|rrrr ii ii 

58. When he withdraws (his) senses everywhere 
from the objects of the senses, in the manner in 
which the tortoise (draws in its) limbs (into itself), his 
wisdom (becomes) well established. 

After thus^ giving a general description of the seer of 
steady wisdom, Sri-Krishna naturally took up for consideration 
the next question of how a man may well manage to obtain 
sure possession of such steady wisdom. What is required for 
this purpose is the duly directed exercise of will-power. 
Ordinarily, when external objects are perceived by the senses, 
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the pleasures and pains resulting from the sensations give rise 
to the tendencies of desire and aversion in us. We very 
naturally desire to have more and more of such experiences as 
are pleasant and agreeable, and become more and more averse 
to those other experiences which are painful and disagreeable. 

Moreover, it is in the very nature of our senses that they 
project themselves, so to say, into the outer world so as to 
come into relation with all the various perceivable objects that 
are found therein. Or, it may be said that the external world 
is ever prone to operate upon our senses, which are so fa- 
shioned as always to cause the expansion of the sphere of our 
conscious cognition from within outwards. One result of this 
is that, if the sensibility of our senses is normal and 
unimpaired, it is hard for most of us to resist the tendencies of 
desire and aversion, which are respectively caused by pleasure 
and by pain- However, through the practice of mental 
concentration and the exercise of steady will-power, we may 
not only prevent the common outward play of the senses in 
search of the objects of the external world, but also maka the 
very perceptive power of our senses operate inwards so as to 
give rise to what may be called the introspective cognition of 
the self by the self. 

It must be within the experience of most of us that, when 
the mind is, with highly concentrated attention, engaged in any 
kind of absorbing study or thought or meditation, we fail to 
see with open eyes even the nearest and the most prominent 
objects, and fail to hear with unimpeded ears sounds which we 
could not but have heard under other circumstances. 
Therefore, even this tendency of the senses to stretch 
themselves out, as it were, to come into relation with external 
objects, to perceive them and thereby give rise to the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, is capable of being effectively controlled 
by the will from within. That being so, it is very necessary for 
us to cultivate this power of consciously withdrawing the 
senses into ourselves, if we earnestly desire to obtain the 
steady wisdom of the true philosopher. Indeed, this is the 
very first thing which we have to accomplish in the endeavour 
to achieve that self-realisation, whereby alone one’s wisdom 
can after all become truly well established. 

trt ii ii 
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59- Tn the case of the embodied soul, which 
is deprived of the (food of sensations'!, the objects of 
the senses turn away (from it), leaving the relish (for 
them to remain) behind. On beholding that, which 
transcends (them), even (this) relish of that (soul) 
disappears. 

We see from this §loka that Arjuna was called upon to 
know that to be merely incapable of sensing external objects, 
and thereby to be incapable of experiencing pleasures and pains, 
is in itself not enough to enable one to become the possessor 
of steady wisdom. In the case of the man, whose senses have 
been weakened through starvation, what we observe is that he 
has simply lost the capacity to sense outside objects and that 
he therefore does not perceive them. In the case of the yogin, 
however, we know that he is quite capable of sensing them well, 
and still does not do so on account of his will-power being 
effectively directed against such a course. Which of these 
two men is the stronger morally, and deserves to be called the 
seer of steady wisdom ? Certainly the yogin. His mind is 
altogether on a higher plane of power than that of the man of 
the starved senses. The mind of the mere sense-starver is 
characterised by incapacity, while the mind of the seer of 
steady wisdom is certain to be highly capable and potent. By 
merely depriving the mind of its food of sensations, we 
do not necessarily make it strong enough to overcome the 
tempting tendencies of pleasures and pains. Even when such 
a psychological privation of sensations is effectively carried out 
by the stubborn aspirant, his internal relish for the enjoyable 
objects of the senses need not thereby come to an end. 

Relish can be counteracted generally by relish. In the 
case of all progressive aspirants the morally lower relish is 
counteracted by the morally higher one, while in the case of 
retrogressive weaklings the higher relish either does not exist 
at all, or is only too well counteracted by the lower one. 
Indeed, the weakness of the moral weakling consists in the 
greater strength of his morally lower relish for the pleasing 
objects of mere sense-enjoyment. Therefore, even after suc- 
cessfully withdrawing the senses from the objects which 
they are prone to perceive, the aspirant has to clear his mind 
of all the old-instilled relish for the outer objects of sense- 
enjoyment. This becomes possible, when the in-turned power 
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of tHe senses enables him to perceive his own self. The 
supreme attractiveness of this introspective perception of the 
self comes out from the fact that the blissful delight, which it 
affords, is declared to be so very much more worthy of enjoy- 
ment than the delight which is due to the pleasures of the 
senses. Indeed, this latter delight can have no recognisable 
value at all in the presence of the former. 

Since even the most perfect privation of pleasures cannot 
bestow the blessing of intrinsic purity on a heart, which is full 
of passion, it is impossible for the aspirant to succeed in his 
endeavour to obtain the wisdom that is well established, unless 
and until he succeeds in winning that serene bliss of internal 
satisfaction which is based on self-realisation. Thus, the 
withdrawing of the senses from their objects of perception is 
no more than the first step in the discipline of self-control, by 
'means of which the aspirant is to become the possessor of 
steady and well established wisdom. Hence it can never be an 
end in itself. 

Such practice of self-control is only a means for the 
attainment of the end of self-knowledge. And when self- 
knowledge is attained through it, the wisdom of the aspirant 
becomes naturally steady and well established. Our difficulty, 
however, is so great even in connection with the adoption of 
this preliminary discipline of self-control, that most of us are 
apt to break down in the very endeavour to withdraw the 
senses from their objects of perception. How difficult it is for 
us to obtain this requisite mastery over our senses, we shall 
try to understand in our next class. 

XI 

Last time, we were going on with the teaching of Sri- 
Krishna in regard to the sthitaprajua, or the seer of steady 
wisdom, whose mind does not shake even under the strongest 
of temptations. To the question which Arjuna put, as to what 
kind of man such a seer would be, yri-Kvishna gave His reply 
by first pointing out to him how the wise man of that descrip - 
tion had to be one who could overcome all the desires in his 
heart and could easily withdraw his senses away from the 
objects which they would otherwise ordinarily perceive and en- 
joy. And then, to show that the mere incapacity, through 
iforced outward hindrance, to perceive and enjoy the objects of 
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the senses does not mean the possession of such steady wis- 
dom> He gave Arjuna to understand that» in the case of the 
man, whose senses are in some manner or other made merely 
incapable of enjoying their objects, while the mind within is 
full of keen hankerings after them, there is no possibility 
of his ever acquiring the steady wisdom of the seer, till all 
those inner hankerings are quite completely killed. 

In the case of such a man, it is not the conquest of the 
senses by the power of the duly disciplined will that we 
observe ; but what we may notice there is simply the incapacity 
of the senses to perceive their objects so as to be well aware of 
them. It is» therefore, only he» who, by the power of his 
disciplined and cultured will, subdues the senses, that deserves 
to be called the seer of steady wisdom ; for he has succeeded 
in experiencing the peace and the blissfulness of that higher 
mental life, in which the temptations of the senses are all van-’ 
quished by the power of the will which is guided by the 
luminous inspiration resulting from self-realisation. 

Many of us know very well how true it is that to kill the 
inner relish for pleasure is much more difficult than to- 
withdraw the senses by force from pleasurable objects of 
perception. But even this work of withdrawing the senses- 
is not, as Arjuna was taught, capable of being easily accom- 
plished, notwithstanding the fact that, without its accomplish-; 
ment, the higher achievement of self-realisation is altogether 
impossible. Our self -conquest ultimately rests on our 
conquest of the senses from within. And how very difficult ,o£- 
accomplishment such sense-conquest is, we are told in the 
slolca with which we begin our work to-day. 

Brrfm: i 

60. Even in the case of the wise man, who is 
putting forth effort (to subdue them), the senses are, 
O Arjuna, impetuous, and carry away the mind by 
force. 

It is found that even in the case of a wise ana icarnea 
man, who is constantly endeavouring to subdue his senses, 
they are too powerful to be easily subdued- by him. If it is 
seen |that they compel even such a man to move in the 
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^jr^ction idl wiiicli scusucil plcflsxiircs sud. cnjoyinGiits it cflxi" 
not be difficult for us to make out how very much more 
powerful they are apt to be in the case of weaker and less wise 
mens whose endeavour to control them is often known to 
prove futile for want of steady perseverance on their part. 
That so many of us so often know the better and do the 
worse is very largely due to this uncontrollable sway which our 
senses exercise over us in spite of ourselves. With pleasure as 
the aim of conduct, it is impossible to kill selfishness ; and 
with selfishness unkilled, it is impossible for us to do the 
better even as we may happen to know the better. 

fi: srirr sr%%^r il W il 

61. Having subdued them all, one should be 
engaged in meditation, with Me as the supreme object 
(thereof). For, he who has the senses under control, 
— his wisdom is well established. 

Therefore he, who is desirous of becoming a person 
possessed of steady wisdom, should keep his strong and over- 
powering senses completely under control. The most appro- 
priate and effective means, with the help of which men may 
succeed in this decidedly hard work of subduing their senses, is 
here shown to consist in making the mind become intensely 
absorbed in meditating upon God as the supreme object of de- 
votion and attainment. It is only such meditation, which, by 
giving rise to the ineffable bliss of self-realisation and God- 
realisation, can destroy altogether man’s inner relish for the 
pleasures of the senses ; and we know how, without the 
destruction of that relish, man can progress neither morally 
nor spiritually, whatever may be the course of practical 
religious discipline that he adopts. When the object of man’s 
meditation happens to be other than God, and when his mind 
comes to be actively engaged in coveting the various pleasures 
of the senses, the result is bound to be inevitable moral decay. 

Therefore, it has always to be borne in mind that it is 
not every kind of meditation and mental concentration 
which can lead to true self-conquest. That meditation, the 
object of which is nothing other than God, is alone capable of 
producing well the great strength which is needed for self- 
conquest. All other kinds of meditation, the objects whereof 
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are ultimately no other than the pleasing objects of the senses* 
are not only not productive of this strength, but are also pro- 
ductive of much moral deterioration. How this happens 
is clearly explained in the two ilokas that follow : 

^f^^T^f^iTT5Tr ifermirsror^sqrfH II II 

62. In the case of the man. who keeps meditating 
on the objects of the senses, there arises an attach- 
ment in relation to those (objects). From attachment 
desire is born, and from desire anger is born. 

63. From anger comes bewilderment ; from 
bewilderment, confusion of memory ; from failure of 
memory (comes) loss of intelligence ; and from loss of 
intelligence one becomes completely ruined. 

Here, in these ilokas, we are given an explanation of how 
it is that,' if we retain the internal relish for the pleasures 
of the senses to any degree, we are sure to go down 
morally step by step. In the case of the man who keeps con- 
stantly thinking of, and meditating upon, the pleasurable 
objects of the senses, what we notice is that his mind only too 
naturally becomes attached to what it thinks of and is 
meditating upon. Equally naturally this attachment makes 
the mind desire that to which it has become so attached. That 
we become attached to what we cherish in our hearts is 
no less true, than that we wish to enjoy all such pleasurable 
objects of the senses as generally happen to command 
our fond attachment. 

Accordingly, first comes attachment, and then comes 
desire. Thereafter, desire gives rise to anger. How this is so, 
we may easily see, if we bear in mind that anger is invariably 
the result of disappointment caused by the non-fulfilment of a 
cherished desire. If we ar<“ foiled in our attempt to attain any 
object that we desire, we become as a rule so dissatisfied with 
what happens to be the cause of our discomfiture as to 
have our wrath excited against it. The stronger our attach- 
ment is to an object of pleasure or of enjoyment, the greater 
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surely is our desire to obtain it. The more intense such desire 
is in us, the keener is our sense of disappointment at its non- 
fulfilment. And the keener this sense of disappointment, the 
more violently do we become convulsed with anger. Hence 
none of us can deny in the light of our experience that 
desire is in reality the unpropitious parent of anger. 

It must be, I believe, well known to all of you that anger 
is sometimes defined very rightly as a short madness. This 
means that, when we are angry, our mind loses, for the 
time being, its rationality altogether. There can indeed be no 
doubt that anger gives rise to loss of intelligence, and deprives 
us for the time being of our power of reasoning- In the mad- 
ness of anger, the mind becomes so full of confusion and 
bewilderment, that it loses notably the strength as well as the 
clearness of its faculty of memory . Hence, what the angry 
man does in his fit of anger, he carr rarely reinetnber- The ex- 
citement of anger is accordingly incompatible with the fitness 
of the mind to receive impressions, and to have them so 
recorded within that they may be easily revived by the 
conscious exercise of memory. 

In addition to making the mind unimpressionable in this 
manner, anger takes away from men their power of mental 
concentration and steady attention ; arid without this power 
it is very hard to recall into open recognition any of the im- 
pressions that are stamped on the memory- If a man becomes 
mad, almost all the impressions of his past life are somehow 
disorganised in his mind, owing to the disturbance caused in 
it by his madness. And knowing, as most of us do, that there 
is so much truth in the statement that anger is a short 
madness, we cannot fail to make out how a man is certainly 
apt to lose his memory, if he freely and frequently gives 
way to anger- 

The loss of memory, which is so brought about, leads 
to the destruction of intelligence. To such of us as know the 
psychological functioning of intelligence, it cannot be difficult 
to make out how this loss of memory will necessarily lead 
to the destruction of intelligence- Intelligence, as you know 
represents our power of comparing and contrasting the impres- 
sions which the various phenomena of the external world leave 
upon our mind in the form of percepts and concepts, so that 
we may understand by means of such comparison and contrast 
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what things are similar and what dissimilar, and what those 
characteristics are in relation to which similar things are simi- 
lar and dissimilar things dissimilar. Corresponding to every 
object of perception that is perceivedi there is generally 
an inner mental conception ; and the work of the intelligence 
is to compare the various mental conceptions so produced* so 
as to ascertain the similarity and the dissimilarity that are 
found in relation to them. 

If we understand well the nature of the process of mental 
conception and its relation to memory, then how loss of 
memory gives rise to the destruction of intelligence becomes 
clear at once. In Sanskrit psychology this process of conceiv- 
ing things in the mind and the process of stamping impres- 
sions on the memory are both spoken of as sainsltaras- The 
idea here is, that, when we perceive an object, the impression 
which that act of perception leaves upon the mind so as 
to enable us to have a conception of the thing which we have 
perceived, is the same as, or at least very much like, the 
impression with the help of which we are enabled to remember 
our past experiences. 

In this way it is evident that what we have as the basis 
of both knowledge and memory is an internal mental 
impression ; and this it is which goes by the name of sams- 
fcrtra. The samskard, which forms the basis of knowledge, 
is called hhdvanit ; and that, which forms the basis of memory, 
is called smnti. It is worth noting that these words, bhavand 
and smriti, denote also ‘ conception ’’ and ‘memory’ respect- 
ively. And the common fact of human experience, that ideas 
and impressions on the memory become, under certain favour- 
able circumstances, actualised into what is much like direct 
perceptual knowledge, is clearly in favour of this view that the 
conscious conceptual impression on the mind is not essentially 
different from the subconscious impression on the rhemofy. 
Without memory and without conceptual ideas, the mind has 
necessarily to be very nearly em jty. In their absence there ynll 
then be nothing in it for the intelligence to work upon. 
Therefore when memory goes, the intelligence is sure tp be 
starved to death; and with its death will disappear our ration- 
ality and our power to distinguish right from wrong. And 
will this not lead to the ruin of the higher destiny of the 
individual who is so affected ? 
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The whole thing is thus a consecutive and consistent 
psychological chain, in which every link is complete and in 
perfect position. In this psychological exposition of the ruin, 
which assuredly follows in the wake of a person’s attachment 
to the pleasures of the senses, we see what great power for 
good as well as for evil is really wielded by the will. When the 
will is trained to have mastery over the senses, our sensations 
and the pleasures and pains which are associated with them 
can do us no harm at all. Their power to prove hurtful lasts 
only so long as they manage to hold the will in subjection to 
them. This is brought out thus in this next Sloka : — 

64. But one, who, being possessed of a duly 
disciplined self, perceives sense-objects by means of 
the senses, which are under one’s control and are free 
from (inducing) desire and aversion, — (such an one) 
obtains freedom from distraction. 

In this ^lolia we are taught another important lesson 
relating to the ethical discipline that we, as human beings, are 
called upon to undergo in life. We have been already told 
that merely to starve the senses, so as to physically incapacitate 
them to perceive and enjoy such objects as they may find to be 
pleasurable, is not to undergo well that psychological discipline 
which is so essential for the building up of a worthy moral 
life. To go through such a discipline successfully, we have to 
be in possession of a really strong will. Our conquest of the 
senses must for this purpose be the result of a voluntarily 
conscious, sustained and welTdirected mental effort on our part. 
Otherwise, their power to distract the mind is sure to continue 
unabated. Weakening the power of the senses by the use of 
outer force may, for the time being, make the inevitable 
association between the senses and their respective objects of 
perception free from direct and immediate moral harm. 

But such a weakening cannot kill the inner longing for the 
eajoyment of the pleasures of the senses. The centre, from 
which the moral pollution of our mind is propagated, is within 
the mind itself. Its purity is certainly never endangered so 
much by what is put into it through the senses, as by its own 
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weakness to withstand the tempting allurement of the sense- 
objects which it perceives through them. To run away from 
temptations is better than to be actually ruined through 
yielding unto them. But resolutely to resist temptations and 
to overcome them is even more decidedly better than to run 
away from them. Surely, he who never fights a battle can 
never be a hero. He, who wishes to become a hero, must 
therefore fight his battles valiantly, and thus show that he is 
made of true mettle. 

Hence* even in the matter of acquiring moral strength and 
displaying moral heroism, it will not do for us to run away 
from the battle-field of temptations* He who perceives and 
enjoys the objects of the senses by means of the senses, which 
are successfully kept under restraint, so that they do not give 
rise to the impulses of desire and aversion — the senses which 
are thus fully under his own control and guidance — he deserves 
to be called vidheyatman, inasmuch as he thereby shows himself 
to be easily amenable to proper internal discipline and sustained 
self-control. He acquires what is spoken of here as prascida, 
as the direct result of such sense-restraint and self-control. 
This word generally means clearness ; and here it is used to 
signify freedom from all such distractions as tend to make the 
mind excited and unsteady, so as thereby to compel it to lose 
its clearness. 

The idea is that there is really no harm in allowing our 
senses to come into contact with the pleasurable objects which 
they have perceived ; the harm is not in feeling the pleasures 
and the pains which arise in consequence of such perception, 
but it is really due to the vikfthepa or distraction, which is 
caused by the desires and aversions arising from sensations, as 
well as from the pleasures and the pain's that are associated 
with them. It is surely not impossible for us harmlessly to 

perceive the external objects of perception with the help of our 
senses, and enjoy the pleasures resulting from such a perception, 
provided we take care not to allow our minds to become 
distracted by the ordinarily resulting impulses of desire and 
aversion. 

That, ordinarily, sensations and the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, which are in association with them, tend to distract 
the mind, so as to make it hard for it to become one-pointed, 
is very clearly demonstrated by Pataiijali in his Yoga - si? t rets. 
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The very word vikshepa is used by him to denote such mental 
distraction ; and he has distinctly recognized that pleasure and 
pain, as the determiners of desire and aversion, are among the 
notable causes of such distraction. If pleasures and pains do 
not distract our minds, even when they are actually experi- 
enced, they surely can do us no harm. It so happens that there 
are occasions in our life, when we feel that the control of our 
own conduct has been beyond our power. If, on such occa- 
sions, we try to analyse psychologically our own mental condi- 
tion and make out what it is that has in that manner made it 
impossible for us to control our own conduct, we very often 
cannot but come to this conclusion, namely, that we have not 
been able to keep our senses so completely under our control 
as to deprive them of their power to distract our mind. The 
acquisition of such conscious and internally enforced control 
over the senses is, therefore, absolutely necessary for all of us, 
if we wish to succeed in any marked manner in conducting our 
lives aright. 

II va II 

65. On (his thus acquiring) mental clarification, 
there arises the removal of all his misery (from 
him). (And) in the case of him, whose mind is cleared 
(of distractions), the intelligence soon becomes firmly 
established. 

When the mind of a man becomes clarified and free from 
all tempting and misguiding distractions, then all his miseries 
will naturally and of themselves disappear. In fact, misery, 
sorrow and distress are all due to the distractions which the 
tempting tendencies of pleasure and pain cause in us ; and when 
these are overcome and our control over the senses is securely 
established, then all our miseries very naturally disappear. Such 
freedom from distraction and from mental unhappiness has 
the further eflFect of strengthffning the intelligence, so as to 
enable it to do well its work of knowing and discriminating as 
well as of thinking and reasoning. Mental distraction is in 
itself enough to make the light of intelligence dim and 
unsteady ; and when such distraction becomes associated with 
the unhappiness, which it is apt to give rise to, then the dim 
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and flickering light of our intelligence is sure to make our vision 
of truth very unreal and highly distorted. 

That distractions give rise to unhappiness is as well within 
the range of human experience, as that they produce in us 
many of our prejudices and predilections. Who is there among 
us that does not know that our prejudices and predilections so 
often lead us to see things otherwise than as they really are 
If we wish to see things as they are, it is very necessary for us 
to remove all prejudices and other kinds of pre -dispositions 
from our minds. And when the mind is freed from all bias, 
then our intelligence becomes a strong and worthy instrument 
placed at our disposal to enable us to know the truth as it really 
is. That the distracted mind cannot be clear and cannot ap- 
prehend truth in all its glory of unsullied purity, is so evident 
to human experience that it indeed stands in no need of any 
explanation or demonstration. 

5rT%r ^ wmsrr i 
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66. There is no intelligence to him who is of un- 
concentrated attention, nor is there (any) conceptual 
ideation in the case of (such) a person of unconcentra- 
ted attention. And there is no peace to him who does 
not ideate. Whence (will) happiness (come) unto him 
who is wanting in peace ? 

We were told in the previous sloka that the intelligence of 
him, who is prasannu'chetas, that is, of clear undistracted mind, 
is capable of becoming steady and strong ; and in this Moka we 
are told that distraction not only weakens the intelligence and 
causes it to waver, but also takes away from man his power of 
ideation and continued meditation. According to Patanjali, 
vikshepa or mental distraction can be counteracted by what he 
calls ekatattvahhyasa or the continued meditation of some one 
thought, idea or experience. He who thus concentrates his 
attention on one idea, or thought, or experience is yoga-yukta : 
and hence he who is of unconcentrated attention is ayukta. 
In the case of such an ayukta, the mind is apt to be distracted, 
and his distraction is certain to undermine his intelligence. 
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In the manner in which the faculty of intelligence suffers 
through distraction, the faculty of imagination also is apt to 
be injured through it. And for the acquisition of mental 
tranquillity and internal peace* four different kinds of bhdvands 
have been prescribed and practised from very ancient days in 
this country. They are called maitrl, karund, mudita and 
upekshd. The first of these means friendly satisfaction ; the 
second, merciful sympathy ; the third, joyous appreciation; 
and the fourth, conscious indifference. To make the will 
direct our faculty of ideation or imagination so as to enable it 
to determine our mental attitude to be one of friendly 
satisfaction towards those who are happy and prosperous, one 
of kindly sympathy towards those who are unhappy and 
miserable, one of joyous appreciation towards those who are 
good and worthy, and one of conscious indifference towards 
those who are bad and unworthy — to do this continuously is 
to practise the bhdvands. 

That our attitude towards our surroundings determines 
the internal peacefulness or agitation of our minds really 
requires no demonstration. Who among us does not know 
that the mind is its own place and can make a heaven of hell 
or a hell of heaven ? It is by the exercise of his faculty of 
imagination that man succeeds in making a heaveit of hell 
or a hell of heaven ; and the practice of the bhdvands is 
thus intended to ensure that he more generally makes a heaven 
of hell than a hell of heaven. That we often become in 
reality what we earnestly and seriously imagine ourselves to 
be, is an undeniable fact of human nature ; and on it depends 
to no small degree our mental peacefulness and our true and 
imperturbable happiness. 

If a man, therefore, has not got this power of bhdvand, it 
is not possible for him to obtain the Sdnti or that blissful peace 
of mind, which is indeed the noble mother of all true 
happiness. Surely, without the acquisition of such peace of 
mind, as will in no case allow us to be disturbed either by the 
pleasurable or by the painful sensations, which our constant 
contact with the external world produces in us, none of us can 
have any sukha or real happiness. The word sukha may, as 
indicated by more than one context, mean either pleasure or 
happiness. Modern English writers on ethics are also known 
to make a distinction between pleasure and happiness. 
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Although there are some among them who maintain that 
ultimately they are both the same, still the idea of pleasure is 
very generally recognised to be diflFerent from the idea of 
happiness. 

The suTiha, which a man acquires through his established 
peace of mind, is not the same as the fleeting sukha which the 
pleasurable objects of the senses produce in him on their being 
perceived. The former of these is not a mere animal feeling 
like the latter ,• it is, on the other hand» the happiness of the 
blissfully peaceful mind, which, while taking in every impression 
and experience that the external world may produce, is not in 
any manner disturbed by the pleasures and pains arising from 
the sensations of the senses, and does not allow itself to be 
carried away by either of the impulses of desire and aversion 
consequent upon those sensations. So long as we believe that 
this supreme happiness, born out of such blissful peace, is a 
thing that is really worthy to be sought and won, it clearly 
becomes our duty so to conduct our lives as to be able 
to attain that happiness with an unfailing certainty. 

For this purpose, we have to make our minds free from 
the distraction of desires and aversions by the adequate 
practice of appropriate meditation and mental concentration. 
Success in the endeavour to concentrate our attention steadily, 
strengthens naturally our intellectual faculty, and thereby 
improves our power to know and to conceive and to inmgine. 
Simultaneously with the improvement in the power of the in- 
telligence, there also arises very naturally the increased- efficiency 
of the faculty of imagination. Thus mental concentration is 
helpful to the improvement of the intelligence as well as of the 
imagination; and when our improved imagination is appro- 
priately exercised so as to give to our minds a harmonious at' 
tunement in relation to all our surroundings, then nothing can 
have the power to worry or to annoy or to excite us and thus 
deprive us of our peace of mind- When we are in command of 
such imperturbable peace, and duly appreciate its blissfulness, 
then our true happiness becomes well-founded apd^endpring. 
A life of .steady thought, strenuous action arid utissflflah 
a-chievement, when freed thus from all possible disappoint- 
ment, is, sure to be abundantly full of what cannot bujt be true 
-and lasting happiness. No happiness of any other kind 
can be true or worthy or unchanging like it- 
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67. For, in his case, that mind (of his), which 
works in obedience to the roving senses, carries away 
(all) wisdom, as a (stormy) gale (carries away) a ship 
in water. 

Here we are told why it is that he, who is wanting in peace, 
cannot have true happiness. His want of peace indicates that 
his mind is not free from distraction ; and this means that his 
roving senses are still masterful and sway the mind as they 
like- Any person who is so situated is naturally apt to 
confound pleasure with happiness ; and it is rightly conceived 
that there can be no greater unwisdom than to give room 
to this confusion. How can he, whose wisdom is so far gone 
as to make it impossible for him to distinguish between 
pleasure and happiness, be really happy at all ? Pleasure 
is transient, and becomes easily changed into pain ; or, it gives 
rise to pain, often as a necessary result. To mistake it to be 
the happiness that is real and enduring is indeed very great 
unwisdom. This unwisdom, which so undermines men’s happi- 
ness, is indeed inevitable, so long as they place themselves 
at the disposal of their unsteady senses. Although the senses 
are in reality as powerful as a storm, they have to be 
subjugated by persistent endeavour and strong will-power. 
Otherwise, one can never hope to become the * seer of steady 
wisdom 

I 

sr^ 5r%%grr il ii 

68. Therefore, O mighty-armed (Arjuna), he, 
whose sehses are on all sides held back from the 
objects of the senses,— his wisdom is well established. 

We have been already told how the senses are ordinarily 
so powerful and tumultuous that they are apt to bear away by 
force the mind of even a wise man who is wide awake. 
We have now learnt the nature of the commonly current rela- 
tion between sensation and volition. Indeed, the powerfulness 
of the senses in shaping our lives and in determining our aims 
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and aspirations is due to the influence which our sensations 
very generally wield over our will. To keep the will free from 
the control of the senses is what we know as indriya-jaya 
or sensC'Conquest ; and such sense-conquest may well be taken 
to be almost the same as self -conquest, even as it is mentioned 
by implication in this sloka. He, who cannot hold back 
his senses from their objects, can never hope to become the 
‘ seer of steady wisdom ’ ; and he, who indeed can and 
does successfully hold his senses back from their enjoyable 
objects, is as a matter of course led on to become sooner or 
later such a wise seer. 

I hope you will not consider it redundant, if I draw your 
attention once again to the fact, that this holding back of the 
senses from their objects is not the same as enfeebling and in- 
capacitating them through forced starvation, so as to make it 
impossible for them to perceive things and to become con- 
sciously cognisant of what they perceive. Such a starvation of 
the senses cannot give rise to genuine dispassion within the 
heart. Unless the heart-lodged relish for the pleasures of the 
senses is completely dislodged, men can achieve neither sense- 
conquest nor self -conquest. 

Therefore, all those, who desire to become blessed with 
steady wisdom, have to learn how to control their normally 
strong, healthy and active senses by means of a potent and 
well-trained will. While their experience of pleasures and 
of pains has to be quite normal, they have to see that these 
do not necessarily determine their desires and aversions. It is 
this kind of conscious and voluntary effort to subordinate the 
prompting power of the senses to the guiding control of 
the will, which is capable of making one grow into a sage 
of steady wisdom, the sage whose characteristics have been 
described here in such a clear and unmistakable manner. 
The answer so far given, in reply to the question as to 
what the language is which is descriptive of the sage of steady 
wisdom, is fittingly explanatory of the psychological processes 
by which such a sage becomes possessed of such wisdom. His 
special qualification to attain what is really the highest 
and the worthiest object of attainment is brought out in 
the remaining Mokas of this chapter, which we shall take up for 
study in our next class. 
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In our last class we were dealing with the characteristics of 
the seer of steady wisdom, and with the nature of the psycho- 
logical discipline by means of which one may become such 
a seer blessed with such steady wisdom. I am quite sure 
you remember that the question, sthita-prajnasya kd bhdshd — 
what is the language which is descriptive of the seer of steady 
wisdom — ^is the first among those which Arjuna put to 
Sri-Kvishna regarding the seer of steady wisdom. The descrip- 
tion of such a seer, as given in some of the slokas that we have 
already gone through, is obviously intended to be the answer 
to this first question. The other questions as to what he 
would say, whether he would stay or whether he would go, are 
not, as you may at once see, very different in import from the 
question regarding the way in which he should be described ; 
for, what he would say, and whether he would stay or whether 
he would go, are certainly to be included in any description of 
him which at all pretends to be full. Nevertheless, we can see 
that all these questions do not mean the same thing. The 

second question, as to what he would say, really relates to 
what his attitude would be regarding life in society and all its 
associated duties and responsibilities. It is answered in the 
iloka with which we begin our work tO'day. Let us now pro- 
ceed to see how this is done : — 

m f^T crerf STFTfi- I 

1^: ii ii 

69. That which is night to all beings, therein the 
self-controlling sage is awake. That is night to the 
discerning seer, wherein the (other) beings are awake. 

Let us here note that the samyamin or the self -controlling 
sage is taken to be the same as the muni or seer who is blessed 
with the intuitive vision of inner inspiration. If we remember 
well that self-control is the only means by which self- 
realization can be accomplished, and that self-realization, 
when accomplished, opens out fully the inner eyes of the soul, 
we may see at once the meaning of this identification of the 
self-controling sage with the truly discerning seer. The steady 
wisdom of Ihe self-controlling sage, who is at the same time a 
seer blessed with the divine vision of truth, makes him look 
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upon life in a mannetj which is so entirely different from the 
way, in which all those, who are not blessed with such vision 
and with such wisdom, are prone to look upon it. 


It is this fact, which is brought out in this doka, although 
it reads very much like a riddle. The night is the time 
of darkness and of sleep ; therein even beings with wide 
and open eyes do not generally see, and conscious beings 
become unconscious through sleep. When we are wakeful, we 
are conscious and cognisant of the various objects of know- 
ledge. Accordingly the statement that, in what happens 
to be night to all beings, the seer of steady wisdom is awakci 
means that he is at all times cognisant of a certain something, 
which ordinary beings other than himself cannot usually cog- 
nise. The reference here is to the seer’s power of self- 
realization and God-realization. The statement that, in wha^ 
happens to be night to the seer, all other beings are 
awake, means that these other beings concentrate their atten- 
tion and love on what he treats with so much real indifference 
as almost to be non-cognisant of it. The meaning is that he 
completely discards the worldly love of pleasure and of power. 
The common worldly man is naturally as blind to the unworldly 
wisdom and divine aspirations of the philosophic seer, as this 
latter is to the low and unmixed worldliness of the former. 
Accordingly, the ways of the seer of steady wisdom are 
not those which are followed by such men and women as 
are worldly out of natural necessity. The question, whether 
this characteristic unworldliness of the seer makes it obligatory 
on him tp retire from the world, is dealt with in the next two 
Slokas. 

^ ii ii 

70. He (indeed) attains peace into whom all de- 
sires enter, in the manner in which the waters enter 
the ocean, which is (ever) being filled and is (yet) of 
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unshakable steadfastness ; but not he who hankers 
after objects of desire. 

71. The man who, having abandoned all desires, 
lives without hankerings, without selfishness, and 
without egotism, — ^he attains peace. 

These slokas make it known to us that the seer of steady 
wisdom may well be in the world and manage at the same time 
not to be o/ it. Innumerable rivers pour their waters in great 
abundance into the great ocean ; and yet it does not overflow 
its banks, and its steadfastness is ever firm and unshakable. 
To guard the great ocean from overflowing its banks, it is not 
in the least necessary to prevent the rivers from flowing into 
it. In the same manner a man rray, if he be such a seer, allow 
all desires to enter into his mind, and may, nevertheless, 
manage at the same time to maintain unimpaired the unshak- 
able steadfastness of his own wisdom. From the latter of these 
two ilokas it comes out clearly enough that to give up all 
desires is really so to live our lives as to be free from hanker- 
ings, from selfishness and from egotism. The giving up of 
desires through external restraint or obstruction cannot give 
rise to this kind of freedom from hankerings and selfishness 
and egotism ; it is sure to leave within the mind the polluting 
relish for the enjoyment of the objects of desire almost exactly 
in the same condition in which it was before. 

What is really required of us in achieving moral progress 
is the purification of the mind from the taint of egotism and 
selfishness ; for it is these undesirable qualities that give rise to 
karma and its tendencies, compelling the soul to undergo rein- 
carnation again and again. Therefore the statement, Chitta^ 
meva hi samsdrasiai prayatnena iodhayet, is distinctly Veddntic 
in character ; and it means that the mind itself is in reality the 
cause of the soul's recurring cycle of reincarnations, and that 
it has therefore to be purified through effort by all those who 
seek to obtain the salvation of moksha. 

Wherein this purification of the mind consists, comes out 
very distinctly from what is declared in one of the well-known 
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^ II 
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From this we gather that, judged morally, the human mind is 
of two kinds, namely, that which is pure and that which is im- 
pure ; that the mind which aims at securing the objects of 
desire is pure ; that the mind itself is hence the cause of the 
bondage of our souls, as it is also of their final liberation from 
material bondage, seeing that that mind which is attached to 
the objects of sense-enjoyment gives rise to the bondage of the 
soul in matter, while that which is free from such attachment 
leads to the very salvation of the soul. 

Let us again observe that what is given here as the surest 
means for the attainment of peace> purity and salvation is not 
the forced asceticism of mere external restraint. Such asceti- 
cism is of no value at all, so long as the mind within has not 
become free from attachment to the objects of such enjoyment. 
Sri'Krishna’s teaching in this respect is that the man, who 
really wishes to be saved, must cultivate successfully the valu- 
able moral power of internal self-restraint. To keep back 
under compulsion from the objects of sense-enjoyment, when 
the mind is in reality inflamed with a burning passion for them, 
is no less than to nurse moral weakness within the heart, so as 
to make it positively harder to achieve true spiritual advance- 
ment. 

What we have therefore to do is not to run away 
from the worldly life of society and civilization- Such a flight 
in itself cannot secure salvation for us. On the other hand, 
we have to allow ourselves to come freely into contact with the 
life of society and the objects of the senses and also to feel the 
pleasures and the pains which are thereby produced ; and yet 
we have to take care that our wisdom is at the same time stead- 
fast and unshaken, even as the ocean is steadfast and does not 
overflow its banks in spite of innumerable rivers pouring their 
voluminous contents incessantly into it. 
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Clearly* the harm here is not in perceiving the various 
objects of the senses so as to experience all the consequent 
pains and pleasures ; on the other hand, it is altogether in be- 
coming attached to the objects of sense-enjoyment. Indeed, 
it is such an attachment which is ever the prolific parent of the 
multitudinous desires that arise in the human heart ; and free- 
dom from it necessarily implies freedom from all hankering 
after sense-enjoyment* How in the presence of this doubly 
enforced freedom of our moral nature, neither selfishness nor 
egotism can erect its head, it must be easy for all of us to see 
at once. In the absence of such internal freedom and moral 
purity, coerced external asceticism is wholly incapable of killing 
either selfishness or egotism- 

The foolish ascetic, who, with an unripe and unchastened 
heart, runs away from home and from society into the forest, 
is in no way nearer to the goal of self-perfection. His very 
flight is due to selfish fear ; and his life of asceticism can do 
him no good* for the simple reason that it is incapable of 
doing any good to others. But the seer of steady wisdom, 
whose heart is ripe and pure enough to enable him to live the 
life of genuine renunciation* is sure to live such a life equally 
well at hotne and in the midst of society* or away from home 
and in the forest. In any case his life is bound to be abso- 
lutely unselfish and abundantly helpful. Thus, SrI-Kvishna’s reply 
to Arjuna’s question, as to whether the seer of steady wisdom 
would stay in society or would go away from it, is that he 
might either stay or go, and that he would in all probability 
rather stay than go away. 


The state of such a seer of steady wisdom is further char- 
acterised in the following manner : — 

*JC^T W srpcq- i 
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72* *0 Arjuna, this is the brahmi state. After 
attaiuirig this, one does not become deluded. By abid- 
ing in this (state), even at the time of (one’s) end, one 
obtains -the ‘ bliss of Brahman 


The state of the seer of steady wisdom— the state which 
has been so fully described in some of^ the previous is 

herein spoken of as The Sanskrit word is a feminine 
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adjective derived from the neuter noun, brahman, which gener- 
ally denotes that infinite and all-pervading Beingj who is the 
foundation and life and aim of the universe. The state which 
is hrdhml may therefore be well understood to be that which is 
divinely philosophical ; and the declaration, that the state of 
the seer of steady wisdom is divinely philosophical, means that 
it is different from those other states which are ordinarily 
known as laukiki and vaidikt. The laukikf state is the worldly 
man’s state of worldliness, while the vaidiki state is the state of 
the vedavddarata, to whom there is no higher or nobler object 
of human pursuit than the attainment of the power and 
enjoyments, which may be derived from the adoption of the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices. 

The hrdhml state is certainly different from both these, as 
we have already seen. It is the steadfast state of the seer of 
steady wisdom, whose summum honum is self-realization, and 
whose means for the attainment of this summum bonum is the 
living of the absolutely disinterested life of unselfish duty done 
well and with concentrated attention. The delusion, from 
which one becomes naturally free after the attainment of this 
state of divinely philosophical wisdom, is the delusion of 
mistaking pleasure for happiness and of looking upon the 
acquisition of power and of enjoyments as the chief aim of 
life. The worldly man’s worldliness is in fact founded on and 
fostered by such a delusion. 

To love, even at the sacrifice of some worldly advantages, 
the pleasures of paradise, so well as to seek in earnest 
the power which is needed for their acquisition, is really 
no part of the purely secular worldliness of the common man 
of the world- Still, he who aims at winning Svarga with all 
the pleasures, which appertain to the life that may be lived 
therein, cannot be said to have fully seen through and 
risen above the delusion. His faith in his religion of sacrifices 
and rewards enables him only to substitute ideal celestial 
pleasures in the place of actual terrestrial ones in his own 
scheme of life. 

Hence it is only the seer of steady wisdom — who can suc- 
ceed in getting into that divine philosophical state which 
is here called hrdhml sfhtfi— that is able to free himself from 
the ensnaring entanglements of such a delusive moral ideal. 
He will never be led to consider either terrestrial or celestial 
pleasures to be the same as the supreme bliss of the salvation 
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of self-realization and God-realization. The great moral and' 
spiritual efficacy of this divinely philosophical state of stead- 
fast wisdom, which aims at self-realization and God-realization, 
has been well pointed out to us already ; and as we have been 
told, even a little of effort on our part to get into such a state 
of true wisdom is calculated to save us from great fear 
and great danger. This same noteworthy efficacy of it is now; 
drawn attention to in another way by the statement that, 
through abiding in such a state of philosophic wisdom even at 
the end of one’s life, one obtains the bliss of the Brahman. 

This statement does not, of course, mean that one 
may wantonly postpone the adoption of this divinely philo- 
sophical ideal of life and its associated moral discipline to the 
very end of life, even when it is possible for one to put it; into 
practice very much earlier. We shall see how it is distinctly 
declared later on in the Q7tu, that it is never too early in life 
to follow the philosophy of conduct which is taught therein j 
and what we are told here is that it is also never too late 
to do so. A man may not have early in life the opportunity 
to know and to appreciate the value of this divine philosophy 
of conduct as expounded by d^i-Kvishya. He may become 
acquainted with it, or become able and inclined to appreciate 
it, only when it is rather late in life. Even then he has 
no reason to feel afraid that his following this philosophy of 
conduct may not help him in attaining the desired salvation 
of his soul* 

What is wanted of him, whether he has all his future be,- 
fore him still to live, or whether he is closely nearing the end 
of his life, is sucK a firm, sincere and unshakable abidance in 
the divinely philosophical state of non-attachment and true 
wisdom, as is clearly characteristic of the genuine seer of 
steady wisdom. The sincerity and the firmness of the abidance 
therein ate in themselves quite enough to enable him to obtain 
the eternal bliss of the soul’s emancipation from the bondage 
of matter, as well as of its reunion with the divine principle 
and its life of infinite power and glory and joy. The expres- 
sion, Brahmanirvdna, occurring in the last slolca of this second 
chapter of the QUd,, is synonymous with Brahmunanda ; 
and when a soul becomes fit for the attainment of this bliss of 
the Brahman, its emancipation from the bondage of matter and 
from all its unwliolessme limitations has to be really so 
complete that it can no longer be possible for that soul 
to abide in anything which is other than itself or other 
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than the divinity which has become its highest object of. attain- 
ment. 

We nave already seen now the life of the seer of steady 
wisdom is naturally directed towards the achievement of self- 
realization and God-realization ; and a European exponent 
of the Qltd has endeavoured to bring out the meaning of 
Brahmanirvdna, as used here, by means of a sentence which he 
has quoted in English from one of Plato’s dialogues thus : — “If 
the soul take its departure in a state of purity* not carrying 
with it any clinging impurities of the body — impurities which, 
during life, it never willingly shared in, but always avoided — 
gathering itself into itself, and making this separation from 

the body its aim and study, well then, so prepared, the soul 

departs to that invisible region which is, of its own nature, the 
region of the Divine, the Immortal and the Wise.” The 
parallelism between these ideas of Plato* as expressed in his 
Phaedo, and the teachings of Sri-K.rishna, as given in the QUd, 
regarding the nature and the destiny of the seer of steady wis- 
dom, is so close and so markedly striking, that we cannot fail 
to realise therefrom how accordantly true truth' always is in all 
places and in all ages and to all those who have eyes to see it in 
its native grandeur of unsullied purity. 

Thus ends the second chapter of the Bhagavadglta. This 
chapter generally goes by the name of Sdnkhya-yoga. We have 
seen how in this chapter the word sdi'i^hya is, as distinguished 
from karman, used in the sense of jfidna, that is in the sense of 
a theory arrived at in accordance with speculative reason; 
while karman, translatable as yoga in on'e of its many signifi- 
cations, ’means the actual carrying out of a theory in practice 
. by means pf an appropriate process of its application. In the 
name of the chapter as Sankhya^ycga, however, the word yoga 
means, as it often does, a connected exposition of any 
iopic or theme. I am sure that most of you know that every 
..chapter- in the BhagavadgUd is made to go by the name of 
- aiyoga. Accordingly, the name of this chapter as Sdftkhya-yoga 
implies that it gives an exposition of the theoretical doctrines 
underlying the philosophy of conduct taught in the Ehagavad- 
glta; and our knowledge of the contents of the chapter abund- 
antly justifies this name which has been given to it. Indeed, 
we .have -in it the ground-plan and the basement on which 
the whole ‘ edifice of Sri-Krishna’s philosophy of conduct is 

erected' 
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A well-known commentator on the Qttd has said that the 
second chapter in it teaches that the wise man should, by con- 
stantly meditating on God, learn to live the life of the disinter- 
ested performance of duties, and that, otherwise, his life 
would prove a mere hindrance to him in respect of the attain- 
ment of the supreme salvation of moksha or soul-emancipation. 
Another equally well-known commentator is of opinion that 
the topics dealt with in this chapter of the QUd are — firstly 
the speculative foundation of the philosophy of conduct, then 
the practical processes of realising that philosophy in life, 
then the purification of the mind resulting from the adoption 
of those practical processes, and lastly the abiding establish- 
ment of one in that state of steady wisdom which ensures the 
attainment of the soul's emancipation from all bondage and 
from all limitations. 

Another commentator, again, of no less eminence and 
authority, classifies the contents of this chapter under the 
three heads of the immortality of the soul, the life of disinter- 
ested duty, and the state and destiny of the seer of steady 
wisdom. According to this last commentator, the life of dis- 
interested duty seems to be held to be a logical consequence of 
the established truth of the immortality of the soul, at the 
same time that that life is conceived to be the means by which, 
when sufficiently perfected and appropriately used, the truth 
of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul may be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all capable and earnest aspirants. 
And the seer of steady wisdom as described here is no other 
than such a capable and earnest aspirant — an aspirant who has 
striven with notable success to attain the requisite perfection 
of internal peace and dispassionate disinterestedness. 

By putting together all these views regarding the main 
items of teaching which are given in this chapter, we are easily 
led to see how it is that herein we have the ground-plan of the 
whole of the noble philosophical and religious edifice, which is 
known to have been designed and constructed by Srx-Krishna 
as the divine ti^acher of the ever glorious and immortal Bfirtgn- 
vadgUd. Although these commentators differ from one 
another to some extent in regard to the way in which they 
look at the main contents of the chapter, their views are not 
really in conflict with one another ,* the difference between 
them arises almost entirely from the fact that there is a more 
or less marked variation in respect of the points to which they 
desire to attach importance and to draw prominent attention* 
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The consensus of opinion among them may, without much 
difficulty, be made out to agree upon the following points. 
And they are : 

(i) firstly that the soul is immaterial, immutable and 
immortal ; that its association with and limitation by matter is 
due to liarma ; that karma, which so confines the soul in matter 
and cripples its powers for the time being, is caused as well as 
kept up by attachment to the objects of the senses and to the 
results of work ; and that the enforcement of non-attachment 
in relation to these annihilates karma and enables the soul to 
become so free as to realize itself : 

(ii) secondly — that the practical enforcement of the lesson 
of non-attachment is possible only where there is absolute 
unselfishness, strenuous endeavour, and great concentration of 
mind in relation to the performance of religious as well as 
secular work ; that all duty has for this purpose to be done for 
its own sake; that the title that men have is in reality only to 
the doing of the duty both well and unselfishly, but not to the 
fruits arising therefrom ; that work in itself, whatever its 
nature may be, is incapable of producing the bondage of karma ; 
that it is the disposition of the mind of the worker which is 
really responsible for the production or non-production of this 
bondage ; and that the power to command the appropriate 
unselfish disposition, which is in this manner morally more 
potent than the work itself, enables one to live the perfect 
life of flawlessness and so to reach easily the goal of the soul’s 
salvation : 

(iii) thirdly — that the seer of steady wisdom, whose one 
aim is to go to this goal by living the requisite life of strenuous 
effort and absolute unselfishness, has to learn by experience 
that the bliss of self-realization is so transcendant as to excel 
all those pleasures and enjoyments which are in any manner 
dependent upon external objects ; that since self-realization 
can come only through self -conquest, the first care of such a 
seer has to be the subjugation of the senses, so as to make it 
impossible for them to tempt him to be selfish at any time by 
means of the pleasures and pains which are naturally experi- 
enced in association with sensations ; that, as the conquest of 
the senses is not easily achieved, for the reason that they are in 
themselves very masterful and can be subdued effectively only 
by killing the internal relish for pleasures but not by any kind 
pf forced external sense- starvation, the seer has to practise 
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yogic meditation and mental concentration, having God as the 
one and only supreme object of devotion ; and that^ by so 
doingj his mind will become so pure and his wisdom so steady, 
that it will then be quite easy and natural for him to reconcile 
both active achievement and hearty renunciation in his 
own life : 

(iv) and fourthly and lastly — that this life of unattached 
and unworldly endeavour and achievement is representative of 
that stare of philosophic wisdom which is truly divine ; that in 
this state of philosophic wisdom there can be no rooni either 
for the delusion of interested worldlincss or for that of what is 
a similar other-worldliness : and that earnest and sincere 
abidance in such a state of divinely philosophic wisdom, how- 
soever late in life it may be adopted, unerringly leads one to 
the goal of the soul’s salvation, which is in the region of the 
"Wise, the Immortal and the Divinely Blissful. 

Of the four main heads under which I have arranged the 
contents of this chapter, in general agreement with the analysis 
of it as given by more than one orthodox commentator,' it is 
evident that the topics under the first head deal with wh,at 
happens to be the speculative and the rational foundation of a 
true philosophy of conduct, and that the topics under the 
fourth head relate chiefly to the nature and value of the sum- 
mum bonum which has to be aimed at by such a philosophy of 
conduct. The topics under both these heads together consti- 
tute the aspect of jndna, or what may be called the rationale 
of the philosophy of conduct taught in the QHu. Similarly the 
topics under the second and the third heads may be seen to re- 
late mainly to the practical carrying out, or’ to the karman 
aspect, of /Sri-Krishna’s philosophy of conduct, inasmuch as 
those under the second head deal wdth the principles under- 
lying the practice of that conduct, while those under the third 
head are intended to be descriptive of the nature and the aiiAs 
of the unwaveringly wise seer, who has successfully put into 
practice such a philosophy of conduct in his ow'n life. In 
dealing with the seer of such unwavering wdsdom, it is pointed 
out, as we have already seen, that the acquisition and the 
steady maintenance of his wisdom are both dependent upon 
divine devotion and meditation. We thus hit upon dhydna, 
which in fact constitutes the soul as well as the life of bhakti ; 
it is brought in here as an aid to the practical living of the 
. philosophic seer’s life of steady wisdom. 
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Thus we have in this chapter a brief statement of jndna, 
yoga, and karma-yoga, and of dhydna-yoga in its relation to 
bhakii-yoga. All these subjects are developed fully in the later 
chapters of the QTta, as we are sure to learn, when we become 
acquainted with them in the course of our study of the work ; 
and -the fact that they are all briefly noticed in this chapter 
in a clear and unmistakable manner, so that their mutual re- 
lations may be distinctly disclosed, is enough to show that in it 
we have the ground- plan of the whole of the BhagavadgUd. 
The true judna-yoga naturally leads to the righteous karma- 
yoga, which in its turn leads to the direct and personal 
demonstration of the truth of the jndna-yoga itself. 

'This is indeed as it should be ; and in the QUd they are 
distinctly shown to be so related to each other. Every theory 
pf the philosophy of conduct has necessarily to formulate a 
connected course of practical life» which course has to be logi- 
cally deduced and developed out of the theory, and has to be 
at the same time the means of proving through experience the 
truth of the theory itself. Theory has to lead to the logically 
acquired knowledge of the nature of the connected practice, 
and practice has to lead--to the personal realization in experi- 
ence of the essential truthfulness of the theory itself. Where 
the relation between theory and practice is otherwise, there 
both of .them are apt to be wrong and misleading. 

And although dhydna-yoga and hhakti-yoga are introduced 
in this chapter as important aids to karma-yoga, the doubly 
intimate nature of the relation of this last to jndna-yoga gives 
to them, that is, to divine meditation and to loving devotion, 
much more than a mere subsidiary value. Indeed the power of 
karma-yoga to demonstrate to the satisfaction of personal ex- 
perience the truth of the corresponding jndna-yoga is almost 
entirely- dependent upon the successful practice of dhydna and 
bhakti. The unselfish life of disinterested duty cannot at all be 
lived by man, unless by the practice of meditation and 
devotion he acquires the requisite strength of will and peace of 
mind, so as not to be led astray by the ever alluring 
temptations of the deceiving senses- And it is the practice of 
this same meditation, which ultimately gives rise to one’s self- 
realization and God-realization. Accordingly, dhydna and 
bhakti support and sustain the righteous life of active dis- 
interested duty; at the same time they give rise to the illumina- 
tion of Jndna, which leads to the unerring realization of 
soul and God and Truth. Such is a summary of the teaching 
contained in the second chapter of the BhagavadgUd- 
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XIII 

CHAPTER IIL 

To-day, we begin the study of the third chapter of the 
BhagavadgUd, which starts with a question put by Arjuna 
to Bri-KrishPa. The object with which he put the question was 
to obtain a clearer grasp of the teaching he had already 
received in respect of the ethics of conduct. I am sure 
you know that the readiness to put questions to the teacher, in 
the spirit of the true learner, is one of the essential qualities 
of a typical disciple, that is, of a disciple who is intelligent 
enough to be rationally inquisitive at the same time that he is 
pliable enough not to be unimpressionable or too hypercritical. 
The great problem of the philosophy of conduct is expounded 
in the BhagavadgUd in the manner of a conversation between 
the teacher and the disciple ; and we shall see later on 
that Bri'KrishPa himself speaks of the QUd as a samvdda, 
which means a dialogue- There are some critics who find fault 
with the BhagavadgUd, saying that it abounds in repetitions. 
These critics do not obviously take into consideration that it 
is a samvdda. 

Generally speaking, there are three methods in which any 
subject of real philosophic interest, like what is dealt with in 
the BhagavadgUd, may be expounded. These may be named as 
the expository, the dialectic, and the conversational methods. 
Of these, it is only in the expository method, as it is followed 
largely by modern writers of essays and dissertations in Europe, 
that we have as little as possible of repetition in thought or in 
expression. The dialectic method is that which is largely 
followed by philosophic controversialists in Sanskrit. The 
essence of this method consists in first stating the pdrvapaksha 
or the position of such opponents as have to be attacked, 
then in dealing out the needed criticism to those opponents, 
and finally in stating and proving what is held to be the un- 
impeachable position of the author himself. This method of 
expounding philosophic themes is not unknown to Europe, 
seeing that it is so like the method followed by the school- 
men of the middle ages. The very nature of this method en- 
ables us to see at once that in it repetition cannot at all 
be avoided ; indeed a certain amount of repetition is actually 
needed by it. 
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If we examine the third method of exposition, that which 
I have called conversational, we cannot fail to see that in it 
also a certain amount of repetition is quite necessary. As a 
matter of fact, in ivorks like Plato’s Dialogues, for instance, 
the appropriate repetition of thoughts and expressions consti- 
tutes a part of the merit of the method of exposition adopted 
in them. Therefore, if we understand that the Bhagavadgita 
was not written out in the form of a modern essay, but that it 
gives out the teachings of a master to an earnest disciple 
in the form of a direct personal conversation, we are certain to 
make out the groundless character of the criticism, which attri- 
butes demerit to the Bhagavadgita, on the score that certain 
thoughts and expressions are repeated therein rather frequently. 
The repetition that is found in the Qitd is mainly due to its 
being a samvclda, and is calculated to enhance the clearness and 
impressiveness of the teaching given therein. 

Many of you may think that this defence of the method 
of exposition adopted in the Qltd is after ah unnecessary ; but 
we should not too readily ignore fact that there are critics who 
criticise works like the QUd merely for the sake of criticism. 
Such critics find it often convenient to be blind even to self- 
evident facts. The eye sees what it brings with it the power of 
seeing ; and it is hence that a certain class of critics see in the 
QUd mainly such things as disconnection, inconsistency and 
redundancy. We shall see, as we proceed, how these critics 
only betray their own bias and hasty precipitancy in thouglit. 

Let us now go on and learn how this chapter beg’ins. 

HT II ? II 

ARJUNA SAID— 

1. O Krishna, if the disposition of the mind is 
considered by you to be superior to work, then why 
do you order rne, O Krishna^ to do work which, is 
cruel ? 
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2 You seem to be confusing my mind by means 
of language which is really mixed up. Therefore, tell 
me, after ascertaining well, that one thing by which I 
may attain bliss. 

The question asked here arises clearly out of the teaching 
given by Sri-Krishipa, that, in the matter of the proper con- 
duct of life, men ought to take greater care of their motives 
and mental disposition than of the deeds which they actually 
do from time to time. Arjuna, you may remember, was told 
that deeds in themselves cannot create the bondage of karma, 
and that what really creates it is the motive with which men do 
their deeds. After granting that such was indeed the case, 
Arjuna evidently understood Sri-Kyishna to mean that men 
were at liberty to do any kind of work as their duty, and that 
no harm at all would arise unto them out of what might be 
called an inappropriate choice of duty, provided that whatever 
was done as duty was always done with the proper motive. 

This interpretation of Sri-Krishna’s teaching is not impos- 
sible, although it is decidedly incorrect. Hence arose the 
unwillingness of Arjuna to do as his duty a deed which was 
essentially cruel in character ; and hence also his question here. 
Slaughtering friends and preceptors and relations in battle may 
not, when the motive is right, produce sin ; but if it is only 
the motive that we have to take cate of, and if we 
may, in taking care of the motive, ignore all obligations in 
relation to the choice of the deeds that we have to do, then 
cruel and unpleasant deeds like inflicting death on fellow-men 
in battle need never become our duty. 

Arjuna did not obviously understand that, according to 
Sri-Krishna, there was an inviolable rule of choice in regard to 
the work which men had to do in life. Only that work 
happens to be our duty, the doing of which has become incum- 
bent upon us in accordance with such a rule. Even the duty, 
which is so determined, will produce the bondage of karma and 
give rise to sin, if done with impure motives of selfishness. Our 
duty, we are told, devolves upon us in accordance with the 
nature of our fitness to serve society and civilization — a fitness 
which is due partly to heredity and endowments and partly to 
education and opportunities. And duty, which has thus de- 
volved upon us, has to be done by us with absolute disinterest-' 
edness. 
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Accordingly, in the teaching given by Sri-Krishna there 
are two obligatory conditions ; the first is that the choice of 
our duty is in no way dependent upon our likes and dislikes — 
and the second is that, whatever may turn out to be the work 
which is our duty, we have to do it with utter unselfishness. 
The unselfish determination of the mental disposition is un- 
doubtedly the first necessity, as this in itself leads to the 
absence of likes and dislikes in relation to the choice of duty. 
Our duty is always determined for us by our fitness for service ; 
and no duty, which so comes to us, have we any right to reject. 
For, in that very endeavour to reject it, we betray a feeling of 
dislike in relation to it, which dislike is naturally associated 
with a feeling of the opposite kind in relation to something 
else. Therefore, in taking due care of the required mental dis- 
position of disinterestedness, we are also taking care to see that 
we do not indulge in any likes and dislikes in relation to the 
choice of our duty. ^ Still, Arjuna’s misunderstanding of the 
teaching, as given by Sri-Krishna, is quite excusable. To his 
question Sri-Krishiia replied thus : — 

sft^r JT^rrsTST i 

il ^ ii 

SRi-KRISHNA SAID— 

3. O worthy (Arjuna), I have told you already 
that there is a double position in this world (in 
regard to the philosophy of conduct), — that of the 
sankhyas (which is determined) by the application of 
thought, and that of the yogins (which is determined) 
by the practice of work- 

in this sloka we have again the same old contrast between 
scTiikhya and yoga, that is, between theory and practice, brought 
to view. To the speculative thinker it would naturally occur 
that to take care of the mind that thinks and feels is morally 
more important than to take care of the deed that is to 
be striven for and done. But to the practical worker, to whom 
the actual living of the life is more important than to specu- 
late about the ideals of life, the actual work of life is sure to 
be of much greater moment than all kinds of thought and 
speculation. Sri-Krishna’s endeavour here is to show to 
Arjuna that neither of these positions is exclusively right 
or exclusively wrong. Work without the help of thought is as 
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productive of harm, as mere thought, which is unassociated 
with work, is apt to be barren. Therefore, to reason about 
duty and conduct, and understand why it is that all duty 
is obligatory, and how it is that it has to be performed, are 
things fully as essential as the performance of the duty, which 
has devolved upon us, in the manner in which it has to 
be performed. 

We can none of us be pure and simple sanlihyas or pure 
and simple yogins. For, the endeavour to be either a pure and 
simple sar/khya or a pure and simple yogin can mean nothing 
other than the attempt to separate theory and practice from 
each other completely. Such a separation of theory and prac- 
tice is quite impracticable and unphilosophical ; and it is only 
ignorant persons that maintain that sat'ikhya and yoga are dis- 
connected and different. Every true theory has to lead to the 
formulation of the correct practice, and correct practice in its 
turn has to give rise to the proper apprehension of the truth 
of the theory. Such being always the right relation between 
theory and practice, it is hard not to know how, without the 
light of theory, practice may often precipitate us into pitfalls, 
or how, without the support of practice, theory may end 
in mere dream or delusion. 

It is in not understanding well this inseparable union 
between theory and practice that Arjuna’s difficulty lay ; and 
Sri-Kyishna therefore at once caught hold of the very heart of 
the questioner’s difficulty and explained to him how the problem 
of conduct may be examined either from the theoretical 
or from the practical standpoint, and how, when examined 
from either of these standpoints, it gives no scope for any 
man to get out of the obligation of having to do his duty. 
Inactivity is utterly impossible for us, inasmuch as the 
very material nature of our bodies compels us to do work ; 
and even if inactivity were possible, inaction would not of 
itself give rise to the wished-for freedom from the bondage of 
karma. When action is thus inevitable, and the nature of the 
action is determined by the corresponding fitness of the agent, 
there really can be no room for choice either between action 
and inaction or between duty which is pleasant and attractive 
and duty which is unpleasant and unattractive. 


In some of the following Uokas it is these ideals in regard 
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to work that are brought out step by step. 

ST ^#aTHTSTrt5fTr^^7Tcf i 

^ *5r II y II 

ST fk SFrfel^ l%?rgT 5R4I^fi; I 

?5rir: II ^ II 

4. A man does not attain the. state of being 
unaffected by karma by not performing work ; nor does 
he attain the accomplishment of the end by merely 
giving up (all work\ 

5. Indeed, no one is at any tim.e without doing 
(any) work even for a (brief i moment ; for, every one 
is uncontrollably led to perform work by the qualities 
which are born of prakriti. 

In these two slokas we are told firstly that the non-perform- 
ance of work does not lead to the desired freedom from the 
bondage of karma, and secondly tl at absolute non-perform- 
ance of work is by nature impossible- The attainment of 
the end, which is spoken of here as siddhi, is nothing other 
than obtaining what is mentioned in the same sloka as naish- 
karmya. This last word has been translated here as the 
condition in which one is wholly free from the binding influ- 
ence of the impressed tendencies of karma. We have already 
seen how it is in the very nature of our physical constitution, 
that all the thoughts we think, the words we utter and the 
deeds we do, leave their impress upon us, and Jiow this impress, 
which is so stamped, upon us, determines for us our character 
and our tendencies and tastes- Under these circumstances, the 
statement that the non-performance of work does not in 
itself enable us to be free from all such impressed tendencies 
certainly requires to be ’explained- 

In connection with . this impress, which is left on us 
by what we think or say or do, we have to see that it may 
be either physical or mental in its aspect. The impress 
of karma and its correlated tendencies may get themselves 
woven into the very constitution of our body ; they may 
become such an essential part of our very structure as 
will influence all our functions in life, whether these be 
physical, physiological, or psychological- And these impressed 
tendeneies may also become, for aught 'weknow, mainly, if iiot 
wholly, ingrained in the mind itself, so tha't,-.when the' 'mind' is' 
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primarily modified by those tendencies thus, the structure 
of the body becomes thereafter accordantly adjusted to the 
nature of the mind within. 

Even in modern biology the question of the relatipn 
between structure and function in respect of the evolution 
of organisms is still open and largely unsolved. There are 
some biologists who seem to hold that it is the modification of 
the structure which leads to the change in the function, 
so that alterations in function are invariably the result of 
preceding changes in structure. There are others again who 
appear to be of opinion that it is the change in the function 
which is the true cause of the change in the structure, and that 
the force which impels the modification of the structure comes 
therefore from within- 

The statement of Sn-Krishna, that the mere non-per- 
formance of work cannot give rise to the freedom from the 
bondage of karma, distinctly implies that, in the relation 
between the mind and the body, the mind is, according to 
Him, the master and the body the servant. If, when the body 
is inactive, the activity of the mind is in itself enough to 
give rise to the bondage of karma, and if again physical activity, 
which is unassociated with the mental taint of selfishness, 
cannot give rise to that bondage, it certainly must follow from 
this that the mind is undeniably the master in the situation. 

If a man wants to obtain freedom from the infl.uence 
of karma, he cannot succeed in obtaining it by merely being idle 
and doing no work. The non-performance of work by the 
body may well be associated with the simultaneous production 
of the binding force of karma as engendered by the mind. If 
the production of this binding force may thus go on side 
by side with physical inaction, it results logically from this that 
the real cause of the bondage of karma cannot be the work 
which is done by the body, but must be something other 
than such work. This is clearly the view of ^ri-Krishna. What 
that something is, which, being other than the work performed 
by the body, is directly responsible for the production of 
the binding samskara of karma, we shall see presently. 

The first of the two Slokas now read is intended tq 
tell us that what produces in us the bondage of karma 
is not really the work which we do with the help of 
opr bodies. Indeed, na karma lipyate nare is an important 
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statement of doctrine found in the Isdvdsyopanishad, and. 
it means that work in itself does not cling to man- 
That is, the work which the body performs cannot of 
itself give rise to the the bondage of karma. After pointing 
out this truth, that work in itself is not responsible for the 
production of the bondage of karma, Sri-Krishna further 
told Arjuna that no embodied being can ever avoid 
wholly the doing of some kind of work or other- W^hy 
He mentioned this was obviously to show to him that 
even if it were true, that absolute abstention from work 
gave rise to freedom from the bondage of karma, such 
abstention from work was quite impossible in the world 
of embodied beings. 

How that is so, can well be realized by all students 
of modern physiology. That many of the activities* which 
we, as embodied beings* go through from day to day, from hour 
to hour and minute to minute, are actually depf^ndent upon the 
very nature of our bodily composition, is borpp out very well 
by modern physiology- W^hether we are as|eep or awake, 
whether we are more than normally active or inactive, so long 
as we really manage to live at all, we are all incessantly 
performing work. This statement is strictly, in accord 
with modern physical science. Part of the work that we 
perform is consciously done by us* and part is also 
unconsciously done- Our very life is capable of being defined 
as a continuous course of work done by us consciously 
or unconsciously. The starving man does work, the sleeping 
man does work, and even the idlfe ma,n does work. The mere 
determination in the mind not to do any work can never 
release us from this natural necessity of having to live entirely 
through the performance of work. The soul that is 
dissociated from the body may not perhaps have to live 
by work in this manner. But so long as the soul is 
associated with a material embodiment, it is impossible 
for life to go on otherwise than through the performance of 
work. 

Therefore, the position of those, who believe that the 
soul’s salvation may be accomplished by making our lives as 
nearly as possible one of absolute passivity and quietism, 
is unmaintainable, for the reason that the cause of the 
bondage of the soul is not the work which the body does, and 
also for the reason that the life of absolute passivity an4 
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quietism is altogether impossible in the case of all embodied 
beings Having thus drawn prominent attention to two 
notable w'eaknesses in the argument in favoui of the life 
of passivity and resignation, Sii'Kiishna next proceeds to 
mention to Arjuna w'hat ically is at the root of the soul’s 
bondage of karma- 

f^^rcJTr feTr'srK: h li \ ii 

^ II '^s II 

6 He, who, having restrained the organs of 
action, goes on thinking m his mind of the objects of 
the senses — (he) is foolish in nature and is spoken of 
as a person of false conduct 

7 He, who, having restrained his senses by 
means of the mind, begins the practice of work with 
the help of the organs of action — (he), being free from 
attachment, is superior (to the other person). 

In these two blokas there are presented to us two different 
types of men. The first type is the man, who, believing in the 
life of passive inaction as the means of attaining salvation, 
does not work at all, and is yet not free fiom the inner 
attachment to the pleasures of the senses The passion in the 
mind, which seeks the pleasurable objects of the senses, is 
allowed to burn well within him, and all the control that 
he exercises is only on the organs of activity. This man has 
therefore to be spoken of as the man of attached raind 
and inactive body- The othei type of man, however, is he, 
whose mind is unattached and whose body is active. 

In the case of this lattei kind ol man, his body perlorms 
all such work as is natural, necessary and inevitable Here there 
is no endeavour to force the body to get into an impossible condi- 
tion, no attempt to compel it to become absolutely passive and 
actionless. That this man does not try to accomplish what is 
by nature impossible, is certainly much in his favour. And he 
also endeavours to achieve what is very possible and 
highly useful in respect of the attainment of salvation , that is, 
be tries to free the mind from all interested attachment to the 
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pleasurable objects of the senses- That the mind, by proper 
discipline, can really be made to become free from all 
such attachment, cannot be doubted; and all those among us, 
who have done anything at all for developing our capacity to 
exercise self-restraint, must be in a position to see clearly that 
it is certainly quite as possible to make the mind unattached, 
as it is impossible to make the body wholly passive and utterly 
inactive. Therefore this second type of man is decidedly 
superior to the man with the attached mind and the 
inactive body. 

The active man with the unattached mind is on the true 
road which leads to the goal; and his superiority is thus 
capable of being intelligently understood. It is from this 
proved superiority of his that we have to learn the direction in 
which we have to put forth our effort ; and that direction 
is distinctly mentioned in the next sloka. It is also in this way 
that we have to understand the full meaning of the 
teaching already given, that, in relation to conduct in life, the 
disposition of a man’s mind is far superior in value to the work 
he does, and that the aspirant has accordingly to rely more on 
his mental disposition for his salvation, than upon any special 
form of work. Nevertheless, our option in regard to the 
choice of the work we have to do is indeed very limited* 

^ ^ 5T srfH^'^3[^JTnr: ii <: ii 

8. Do you (therefore) perform the work which is 
obligatory : for, work is superior to no-work* Even 
the maintenance of the body ’ would become 
impossible to you without work* 

Here it is distinctly laid down that the life of action 
is superior to the life of inaction. This superiority of the 
active life seems to be due largely to the fact that without work 
life itself is impossible. No society can manage to maintain 
itself by adopting the ideal of pure passivity and absolute 
renunciation of work. That * no individual can ever live 
the life of absolute inaction requires no proof. Therefore, 
work is an essential element in life, and contributes immensely 
to the well-being of the individual as well as of society. It is 
clearly worthwhile bearing in mind here that this statement, 
that work is superior to no-work, does not at all contradict 
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what we learnt in the last chapter, to the effect that work 
in itself is far inferior to the disposition of the mind with which 
it is done. The comparative superiority of the moral potency 
of the mind, as contrasted with that of the work we do, 
is certainly incapable of contradicting the greater moral efficacy 
of work as compared with that of no-work. 

But the foolish question may well be asked — ‘Why should 
men and societies continue to live at all That life without 

work is impossible to individuals as well as to communities, 
need in itself be no reason at all in favour of the life of work, 
if utter inaction and absolute renunciation of all work 
are shown to be really the best means to enable us to 
obtain the bliss of final freedom and perfect self-realization. 
From what we have studied in the Qitd already, we have come 
to know that such is not at all the case. In the manner, in 
which work done with inappropriate motives is apt to cause the 
imprisonment of the soul in matter, even so work done 
with appropriate motives invariably happens to be a means by 
which the imprisoned soul may easily be liberated. 

This peculiarly double capability of work, namely, that it 
can be a source of harm to the soul, at the same time that it 
may prove a source of help to it, is illustrated in certain 
Sanskrit writings by the example of a thorn. A thorn may 
pierce our skin and become broken thereunder, so as to 
give considerable pain to us. And to remove the thorn, which 
is thus proving troublesome, we may take up another thorn and 
use it cleverly, so that with the help of this second thorn the 
troublesome bit of the other broken thorn buried beneath 
the skin may be dislodged and removed. Here we see that the 
trouble caused by one thorn is capable of being removed 
by means of another thorn. Similar to this is the nature 
of work in life, in so rar as the creation and the removal of the 
bondage of karma are concerned. Work can cause the 
bondage of karma, and it can remove it ako. 

If we bear this well in mind, we cannot fail to grasp the 
meaning of the commandment that we should certainly do all 
such duties in life as are found to be obligatory. When people 
undertake to do work, which is not obligatory, they often do 
so out of interested motives. That is why niyata-karma or 
obligatory work is distinguished in the Qltd from kumya-karma 
or work which is usually done out of motives produced by 
interest and desire. The performance of this latter kind of 
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work necessarily implies the existence of motives of selfish 
attachment in the worker ; and since every kind of work, 
which is associated with such motives, is calculated to give rise 
to the impressed tendencies of karma, the performance of 
selfishly interested work does not deserve to be encouraged» 
and is not therefore commanded. On the other hand, in 
relation to work which is obligatory, it is possible for such 
work to be done either disinterestedly or with interested 
motives. When oblig£tory work is done with interested 
motives, it also, like all other kinds of interested work, 
produces the taint of karma. 

Thus, the possibility of giving rise to the undesirable 
samskdra of karma is to be found in association with obligatory 
as well as optional work. Nevertheless, in the case of work 
which is obligatory, there is the advantage of its being at least 
possible for us to do such work in an absolutely disinterested 
ma»ner. That is exactly why the performance of obligatory 
work is specially commanded here. To enable Arjuna to 
understand distinctly that, even in connection with the perform- 
ance of obligatory work, there is always scope enough for the 
play of interested motives, and that selfishly directed motives 
will make even such work give rise to the bondage of karma, 
Sri-Kpishna pointed out to him the circumstances under which 
alone the performance of even obligatory work does not give 
rise to the bondage of karma. That is what we find mentioned 
in the next sloka : 

II II 

9. Man is subject to the bondage of karma in 
relation to (every kind of) work, which is other than 
what is intended for yajFia. Therefore, O Arjuna, do 
you, being free from attachment, perform work for 
that purpose. 

In this context the meaning of the word yajna has to be 
definitely made out, before we try to understand what this 
Sloka means as a whole. The word is derived from the root 
yaj, which means to worship. Yajna interpreted in a general 
way means therefore an act of worship. The common signifi- 
cance of this word, however, is to denote such an act of worship 
as constitutes a sacrificial rite. The meaning of the English 
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word ‘ sacrifice ’ is also of interest to us here in connection 
with the appropriate interpretation of the word yayna. In 
English, ‘ sacrifice ’ means, as you know, a special act of 
worship, wherein some offering is offered in accordance with 
certain religious regulations to the deity whom the worshipper 
undertakes to worship. It has also the moral significance of 
self-denial, — derived directly from such an act of worship. In 
a sacrificial act of worship, the chief part is the offering that 
is made unto the deity ; and the worshipper thereby makes 
over something, which he till then considered to be his own, 
to the deity whom he worships in faith. This transference of 
the idea of proprietorship, in relation to the object of sacrifice, 
from the worshipping sacrificer to the deity who is worshipped, 
is the basis of the moral meaning underlying the English word 
‘ sacrifice ’ : and it is out of the faith in this idea of the trans- 
ference of proprietorship, that the morally disciplinary value 
of all religions has been evolved and made to grow. 

It cannot be unknown to most of you that certain recent 
writers on ethics, among Europeans also, have declared that 
altruism is generally evolved out of egoism. In other words, 
they have given clear expression to the idea that unselfishness 
is brought forth and made to grow in the life of man and of 
human civilization largely out of certain suitable selfish 
promptings and desires. A man may offer a sacrifice to appease 
his angry God, or to seek favour at His hands, or to purify 
himself from the pollution of illegal or unrighteous behaviour 
in life. In all these cases, his motive is seen at once to be of 
an interested character. There is no disinterestedness here at 
all in relation to this work of sacrifice ,* still it is out of such 
interested acts of physical sacrifice that the power to undergo 
the disinterested moral sacrifice is produced in men and in 
societies. 

Very few men marry, for Instance, purely out of disin- 
terested motives ; but when they have married and become 
heads of families, they realise that, during almost every hour 
of their life, they have to subordinate their own personal 
interests to the interests of the other members of the family. 
Here is a well known means of evolving unselfishness out of 
selfishness ; and in the history of religion also the evolution 
of man’s moral strength and spiritual enlightenment has 
always been from lower to higher conditions. We find this 
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same process in operation everywhere in the history of human 
civilization, in enabling man to rise from the lower moral level 
of selfishness to the higher one of selflessness. The religion 
of sacrifice is invariably seen to precede in history the religion 
of moral self -discipline ; and we may observe further that the 
religion of sacrifices generally becomes hallowed by the idea of 
inevitable obligation, before it is enabled to give birth to the 
religion of righteousness and moral self -culture. 

In other words, the religion of sacrifices has a lower as 
well as a comparatively higher aspect. The lower aspect of it 
is kamya or desire-impelled ; the higher is niyata or determined 
by the sense of obligation. What I mean is, that, in the lower 
forms of the religion of sacrifices, the various sacrificial acts 
of worship are almost always conducted out of interested 
motives of personal or communal advantage ; while in the 
higher forms there of the very same sacrificial acts are largely 
carried out under the belief, that it is morally obHgatory on 
the part of the individual as well as of the community to per- 
form them. And when the religion of sacrifices rises to this 
level of the recognition of unselfish obligation, then it naturally 
and at once becomes the parent of the higher religion of moral 
self-discipline and spiritual self -illumination. 

Accordingly the statement, that, elsewhere than in relation 
to acts of worship, w’ork is calculated to give rise to the 
bondage of karma, means finally, that all such work as is 
done selfishly compels the soul to become bound in and limited 
by matter, and that unselfish work alone is capable of giving 
rise to the freedom of the soul. It, in fact, may mean some- 
thing more also. The difficulty of practising absolute unsel- 
fishness in life w’as evidently well recognised by Sri -Krishna. He 
knew, quite as well as we in these modern days of comparative 
religion and comparative psychology know, that selfishness itself 
has to be used as the means for the evolution of unselfishness 
in man ; and He therefore seems to have taught here by impli- 
cation that such selfishness, as may generally be associated with 
sacrificial and other acts of religious worship, is to some exteht 
permissible. 

It is not that Sri-Krishna declared this kind of selfishness 
to be altogether free from harmfulness. What He obviously 
meant is that the prayer for the daily bread or for any other 
suck thing is a kind of selfishness which is capable of becoming 
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ultimately transformed into pure unalloyed unselfishness. It 
is probably for this reason that all acts of sacrifice and worship 
were declared^ to be incapable of producing the bondage of 
Tcarma- How Sri-Krishna might have meant all this will become 
plain to us as we go on. 

srsrr: 5^^r=5r JTsrrq-iir: i 

II 5o II 

ii ii 

f ^ ^ ^T^^rrfer: i 

10. Formerly (in the beginning), the Lord of 
Creatures created the creatures along with the sacri- 
fice, and said (unto them) — “ Do you breed and 
multiply by means of this (sacrifice), and may this be 
unto you the milker of your cherished desires. 

11. By means of this do you honour the gods, 
and may those gods honour you in return. Honouring 
each other (thus), may you attain the supreme good. 

12. Honoured by means of the sacrifice, the gods 
will indeed bestow on you such enjoyments as you 
desire ; and he who, without offering unto them what 
they have bestowed, enjoys it (himself, -he) is undoubt- 
edly a thief.” 

In these dokas we have the ideas underlying the view, that 
even selfishly done work, if directed towards the performance 
of sacrifice and religious worship, is incapable of giving rise to 
the bondage of karma. We are told that the institution of 
sacrifice, as a part of religious worship, was brought into exist' 
ence by the Creator simultaneously with the various created 
beings, whom also He has brought into existence. This of 
course need not mean that Sri-Krishna conceived creation as 
having taken place at any particular point of time. According 
to the Vedantat srishti or creation is anddi ; that is, it is begin- 
ningless. The meaning of this is that creation cannot be traced 
back to any particular point of time, in relation to which we 
may say that, before that point of time, the utiiv&rse was wholly 
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non-existent. Evolution and dissolution are going on side by side 
in the universe as we see it ; and this is supposed to have been 
the rule from the beginning of time, and is expected to go on 
to the end of eternity. Nevertheless, this idea of the simulta- 
neous creation of sacrifice and of created beings is intended to 
point out to us that man has never and nowhere been 
without a religion, and that the earliest form of religious 
worship consisted mainly in the offering of sacrifices. 

The fundamental moral value of the religious act of 
sacrifice is to be found in the gift, that is made by the 
worshipper, of some precious and dearly cherished object to the 
deity he worships. In such an act there is firstly the recogni- 
tion, by the worshipper, of a higher power which he is anxious 
to propitiate ; and secondly there is in it the mental discipline, 
whereby he is enabled to get rid of the idea of proprie- 
torship in relation to the various precious objects which 
he makes over to the deity as an offering. Neither this recog- 
nition of the higher divine power, nor this gradual unfolding 
of unselfishness, seems to have been anything of a superior 
kind in relation to the earlier and more primitive forms 
of sacrificial religious worship ; but it cannot be denied that in 
all of them both these elements of virtue have existed more or 
less markedly. 

I remember a somewhat freely thinking Sanskrit Pandit 
telling me some years ago that the whole of our Vedic religion 
was pervaded by what may be spoken of as the spirit of 
bribery. The worshipper offers a gift to the deity he worships j 
and in return for the gift so offered, the propitiated deity 
bestows on the worshipper one or more of the objects of 
his desire. Such is in reality an exact description of the earlier 
stages in the development of all sacrificial religions* Never- 
theless, as Sri-Krishna has taught us, even this mutual 
exchange of gifts between the deity and the worshipper is well 
calculated to enable the worshipper to attain in due time 
the highest good ; for, from this platform of the openly calcu- 
lating religion of sacrifices, it becomes possible for man to rise 
to much higher levels of religious and moral realization. 

The belief that a divine power bestows on us the enjoy- 
ments that we desire, is in itself not at all irrational or untrue. 
It is pointed out in more than one place in the Qiia that there 
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is nothing, which man owns and enjoys, that has not been be- 
stowed on him by God, who is the source as well as the support 
of all that lives and moves in the universe. The Upanishadic 
maxim, Tena vind trindgramapi na chalati — that, without Him, 
not even the end of a blade of grass moves — only carries to its 
culmination this idea, that it is the gods who bestow on their 
worshippers all such objects of enjoyment as they happen 
to possess. Another lesson of importance, which human com- 
munities must have learnt in the course of civilization through 
the moral helpfulness of sacrificial religions, is the realization 
of the obligatoriness of gratitude in relation to the divine 
Power which has been to them the giver of all gifts- The deve- 
lopment of this sense of obligatoriness in respect of the active 
manifestation of gratitude is in itself capable of becoming 
so strong, as to make the honest and faithful worshipper feel 
that, if he enjoyed in an exclusively selfish manner all the 
objects of desire with which he was well blessed, he would in- 
deed be living the life of a thief- 

In this developed recognition of the duty of worship and 
communion, we have the foundation of those later improve- 
ments in morality, which have taken place under the inspiring 
influence of religion ; for it is not very hard to pass from the 
duty of making religious offerings to the deity to the other 
duty of partaking of the remnants of the offerings with other 
worshippers of the same deity. To part gladly with worthy 
and valuable things that we call our own, with the object of 
actively manifesting thereby our gratitude to the deity that has 
bestowed such things on us, is accordingly the first lesson of 
qualified selflessness that man learns by means of the religion 
of sacrifices. 

The next lesson of unselfishness that he learns is derived 
therefrom through the necessity of his having to distribute 
the remnants of the sacrifice among other worshippers, so that 
he himself may partake only of what is left af'er such dis- 
tribution. This idea is expressed in the next ^lol<a thus : 

^ ’TTtrr ^ T5r?c?TTrJT^n:aTr^ ii ii 

13- The good, who eat of the remnant of the 
sacrifice, are freed from all impurities ; but those 
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wretched persons. who cook food for their own 
sakes, feed upon sin. 


In this sloka we may see how Srl'Kdshna must have 
thought that even this qualified form of selfishness, which is 
encouraged by the religion of sacrifices, is ultimately capable of 
giving rise to freedom from all sin. What is meant by the 
statement that unworthy persons cook food for themselves isi 
that with them eating has ceased to be a sacrament and a 
means of manifesting hospitality, but has become a purely 
secular affair wholly intended to satisfy the animal appetite o^ 
hunger. When, however, eating loses its sacramental character* 
it loses also its power to serve as a means of moral education. 

In all important sacrificial religions of old, we may notice 
that eating has had a uniformly sacramental character. As a 
matter of fact, every religion of sacrifices has its own sacra- 
mental supper, so to say. In the Aitareya^Brahmana, the 
ancient struggle between the Kshattriyas and the Brahmins may 
be seen to be represented as a struggle between those who 
wanted to make bating putely secular and those who wanted to 
make it strictly sacramental. The Kshattriya* representing the 
secular power of society, is conceived to have given his support 
to the secular supper, while the Brahmin, as the representative 
of the religious power in society, is conceived to have upheld 
the sacramental supper. Sri-Krishna seems to have held views 
that inclined distinctly to the religious side, and to have main- 
tained that the purely secular supper, whereby a man might 
feed himself quite well enough, was nevertheless calculated to 
make him become filled with sin. 

Of all the acts which men do in response to their animal 
appetites, the act of eating is surely one of the most urgent and 
imperious ; and when men learn how to exercise self-control 
and manifest self-sacrifice in relation to such an act, they at 
once succeed in demonstrating that their moral strength is fuUy 
worthy of honourable consideration. In these modern days, it 
certainly appears to us to be too cumbrous to make every act 
of eating an act of religious offering and worship. Still, that 
is how eating is looked upon by the large body of Hindus even 
to-day. No pious Hindu ever eats anything which has not been 
offered in worship to his God* and which he is not able to share 
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with other fellow-worshippers. In spite of certain conveni- 
ences, which we may freely derive from the total secularisation 
of life, it is surely our duty to examine whether the loss 
accruing to society therefrom will not after all outstrip the 
advantages. If, without losing the moral meaning and value 
associated with the sacramental supper, we succeed in making 
the act of eating free from unnecessary restrictions and incon- 
veniences, we accomplish thereby what is to a certain extent 
helpful to progress. If, however, freedom and convenience in 
the matter of eating are to be obtained at the risk of losing 
the moral discipline, which the sacramental conception of it 
gives, the achievement is calculated to be surely more harmful 
than beneficial. 

The underlying theory of the Vedic religion of sacrifices, 
from which the sacramental conception of supper seems to 
have been derived, is in this light explained in the following 
alohas : — 

f^cq- srRrFgcr^^ II \\ 

^ sftcrfir ii ii 

r beings live by food ; the production of 

food IS due to rain; rain is caused by sacrifice: 
sacrifice is evolved out of work. 

15. ^ Know that work springs out of brahman ; and 
urahman is bom out of the indestructible ; therefore the 

everywhere, is for ever established 


and hL fife of sS® 
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It is necessary to note here that the word parjanya, which 
has been translated as rain, is the name of a Vedic deity under- 
stood to be the god of rain. Since the idea here cannot be 
that this god himself is created through sacrifice, we have to 
understand that it serves to propitiate him, and that he there- 
upon sends down the fertilising rain. It must be thus that he 
has himself come to stand for rain. The word firafiman literally 
means any big thing, the growth whereof is unlimited. Its 
meaning in this context has to be determined by the statement 
that it is born out of the Indestructible, which of course is the 
same as the Immodifiable Infinite. Hence brahman is here the 
modifiable infinite — which is the same thing as prakriti. 

It is clearly noteworthy in the theory of sacrifice, as 
explained here, that sacrifice itself rests on the recognition of 
the full possibility of an interchange of goodwill between the 
worshipping sacrificer and the worshipped deity. It seems to 
be held that, unless the gods are worshipped by means of 
sacrifices* thfey will not send down the very rain that makes 
the earth fruitful for man. That the due downpour of the 
rains in the due seasons is dependent upon the favour of the 
<gbds, is not exclusively an ancient Indian notion* inasmuch as 
such a notion is known to have prevailed elsewhere also. 

That* without the pleasure of the gods, man cannot enjoy 
here on earth favourable seasons and plenty and prosperity, 
may appear to some of our modern men a rather strange and 
superstitious way of looking at certain very well known natural 
phenomena- Those who are inclined to look with disfavour 
upon this manner of explaining natural phenomena by means 
of supernatural divine agencies — even they cannot rightly 
object to the statement that no sacrifice can be performed with- 
out work, that no work is possible to an embodied being except 
through the embodiment* and that the immensely infinite 
expanse of matter in the universe, the basis of w'hich we have 
learnt to speak of as prakriti, is ultimately derived somehow 
from a Supreme Source of Power, - which, being above and 
beyond Nature, constitutes at the same time the intimate life 
and the enduring foundation thereof. 

I am aware that the last part of this statement is apt to 
be objected to by those who are atheistic, and in relation to 
whom Nature acts as a blinding wall preventing them froin 
realizing anything above and beyond her at all. But to all 
those* to whom the ascent from Nature to Nature’s God 
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appears to be both rational and necessary* there can be nothing 
strange in the statement, which is made here, that prakriti is 
somehow derived out of Parama'Purusha, the Supreme Person, 
who alone is in perfection the Indestructible Being. This 
prakriti, which also is in its own way infinite, is, however, 
immediately responsible for all the powers and capabilities, 
which embodied beings possess for the performance of work. 
And work, which embodied beings are so enabled by Nature to 
perform, may he performed either in the manner of conducting 
sacrifices and thus pleasing the gods* or it may be performed in 
the spirit of those selfish and sinful persons who earn their 
wages and cook their food solely for themselves. When the 
work* which embodied beings do, happens to be chiefly selfish* 
it can no longer be seen to be capable of pleasing the gods and 
of giving rise to plenty and prosperity. 

Whether we believe that this absence of plenty and pros- 
perity is due to the displeasure of the gods, who have not keen 
duly propitiated by sacrifices, or whether v^e believe that it is 
not due to such a cause, this much is quite certain, that no 
.community, the members of which are absolutely selfish and do 
not in the least possess the power of working with unselfish 
aims for purposes other than their own immediate pleasure and 
advatitage, can ever succeed in commanding anything like 
abiding plenty or enduring prosperity. If, therefore, true plenty 
and prosperity can be commanded by us only with the help of 
unselfish work, and if the performance of sacrifice is, as we 
have already seen, conducive to the development of unselfish- 
ness, surely the statement* that, without sacrifice, the food on 
which we have all to flourish cannot be produced in abundance, 
requires no further justification. 

Unless unselfishness operates freely in the civilized life of 
human communities* it is impossible for them to feel, with the 
confirming evidence of their own experience, that Nature is 
always inclined to be propitious unto them- What is evidently 
observed in such cases is that the moral force of hntn.$Ln uq^V 
fishness happens to succeed in propitiating Nature herself, so 
as to induce her to become the prolific mother of plenty and 
prosperity. So far, there is really not much room for any 
s.erious difference of opinion. Nature has, we may say, stored 
up within herself all the potency which embodied beings haye 
for the performance of work. She has also in her own 
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command much of that plenty and prosperity, which, by 
propitiating her, man may always obtain and enjoy through 
het kindly favour. 

We have to bear in mind here that this capacity for work, 
which Nature bestows upon embodied beings, can never succeed 
in inducing her to be kind to man, unless he uses her gift of 
power to serve other ends than his own selfish pleasure or 
advantage- The Supreme Person, who is the transcendental 
source and support of the visible universe, has made prakriti 
very potent and very capable of kindliness ; only she has to 
be duly propitiated through the unceasing sacrifice of selfish- 
ness, if we desire to make her helpful to man*s progress and 
emancipation from the bondage of matter. Nature gives us 
our power for work, and she produces also the fruit of our 
work. When the moral result of our work is worthy, it gives 
us more and more strength to do good work and enables us to 
draw more and more from Nature all the useful and valuable 
fruit of work. But when our power for work is utilised in 
wrong ways, when what ought to be the means of encouraging 
unselfishness in us serves only to increase and strengthen 
selfishness* then we reap only such a reward as in no way* 
makes us stronger or purer, or makes the community to which 
we belong happier or more prosperous. The wheel of Nature 
which has been set in motion by the EVesiding Power over 
Nature, moves indeed in this fashion. The capacity for work, 
which embodied beings obtain from Nature, must be utilised by 
them unselfishly ; otherwise, Nature herself will become unto' 
them barren and unfruitful in respect of all the higher purposes 
of progressive moral life and enlightened advancement in 
civilization. 

Therefore the idea underlying this doctrine of the efficacy 
of religious sacrifice ought to be easily enough intelligible from 
such an ethical standpoint. That sacrifices, as forming, ah 
important element in almost all early religions, have consider* 
ably helped the evolution of man's morality and unselfishness 
is a fact, which no good student of the history of religion can 
confidently contradict. Similarly, no philosophic student of 
the history of human civilization can gainsay the great fact 
phat selfishness weakens in the long run the power of communi- 
ties to serve as notable and effective agents of freedom and 
Xwrogress, while unselfishness and the heroism of self-sacrifice 
enable -them to produce such enduring and elevating moral 
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forces as will help on progress even after those communities 
have themselves disappeared from all the visible streams in the 
flowing procession of human history. 

The' theory that there are gods, that these are so pleased 
by the sacrifices, which their worshippers offer, as to give them 
plenty and prosperity in return, may not also appear to some 
to be literally true and acceptable. But even to them the main 
idea underlying these statements, if somewhat altered in expres- 
sion, need not appear to ^be seriously objectionable. There 
seems to be no doubt that Sri-Krishna believed in the reality of 
the gods, and considered that they in some manner controlled 
and guided the workings of Nature. The invariable association, 
which no good student of history can fail to observe, between 
the true unselfishness of human communities on the one hand 
and their capacity for achieving progress on the other — such 
progress as is seen to be determined by the kind propitiousness 
of Nature unto them — cannot certainly be conceived to be 
purely unguided and accidental. If there is design in Nature, 
and if the philosophic student of history sees the finger of 
God guiding the destiny of the world and of civilization towards 
that far off divine event to which the whole creation moves, 
the idea of Sri-Krishna in regard to the devas or gods cannot 
indeed be safely contradicted. Although modern science has a 
tendency, which appears to be in favour of upholding the view 
that the phenomenal universe of matter and energy is a self- 
sufficient whole in itself, still there is nothing in this science 
which contradicts the view that the operations of Nature in 
this universe may yet be subject to some kind of conscious 
control and guidance from within or even from, without. 

Anyhow, there can be no great uncertainty about the 
result of the whole of this discussion bearing on the moral 
meaning and value of sacrifices. Sacrifice as an institution of 
religion has been the first potent seed sown in the heart of 
civilization for producing more and more the growth of lovely 
unselfishness therein; arid it is through sacrifice offered in true 
laith by human communities that the gods became pleased with 
them and increased their moral potency and spiritual freedom. 
It IS this power, so acquired by man slowly in the course of the 
progress of civilization, which has enabled him to-day to rise in 
thought to the sublime height of absolute unselfishness and 
complete spirituality, so that he may command from there the 
vision of the emancipated and transfigured soul, as it is in its 
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own nature gloriously free and self-luminous. It is in under- 
standing this that we have the key to the meaning of the state- 
ment that all work, which is intended to serve any purpose 
other than that of sacrifice, is calculated to give rise to the 
bondage of karma. I have already kept you too long. So let 
us here conclude our work for to-day- 

xiv 

On the last occasion we were dealing with the question of 
how it may become possible for man to do his duties in life, 
without attachment to the results accruing therefrom, how it 
may become possible for him to live and to work and be at the 
saine time free from creating for himself the bondage of karma. 
In the statement — yajndrthdt karmano *nyatra loko’yam karma~ 
handhanah — we have the clue to understand how such a life 
of unattached duty and freedom from the bondage of karma 
may well be lived. The meaning of this statement is, as you 
already know, that all work, which is other than what is 
intended for a sacrifice, subjects the worker to the bondage of 
karma. In other words, only such work, as is really intended 
for the performance of yaj/ia, is free from the defect of pro- 
ducing the sinful taint of karma. 

Here ydjna need not necessarily mean a sacrifice ; it may 
be any kind of work, which, taking the place of sacrifice, may 
serve as a means of divine worship. That Sri-Krishna uses 
this word in the general sense of an act of worship will become 
clear to us in the course of our study of the next chapter of 
the QUd. Such an act may be either physical or mental, as we 
shall then be able to make out and learn. When we interpret 
yajna in this general sense of an act of divine worship, the idea, 
that all such work, as is of the nature of yajna, is incapable of 
imposing upon the soul the binding limitations of matter, be- 
comes even more easily intelligible, than when we interpret that 
word to mean the ritual of sacrifice intended to propitiate some 
divine being in a certain prescribed manner. 

We have seen how, in the early ritualistic religion of 
sacrifices, the idea of duty associated with the performance of 
sacrifice is not in itself so strong as to cause the total disappear- 
ance of the force of selfishness from the mind of the wor- 
shipper. In fact, in such a ritualistic religion, the motive of 
personal advantage is very generally at the root of the desire 
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to worship and to propitiate the deity. It is only at a later stage 
in the development of the ideas and institutions underlying 
religion, that the duty-aspect of sacrifice becomes more 
prominent than its interest-aspect ; and the subordination of 
its interest-aspect to the duty-aspect goes on increasing conti- 
nuously in the history of religion, till at last all ideas of self- 
interest are made to vanish completely from the whole sphere 
of earnest religious worship, and duty alone is then seen to 
remain and to reign supreme. In the course of this develop- 
ment, other forms of religious worship than the ceremonial 
offering of sacrificial oblations become known and established ; 
and these new forms are naturally less and less associated with 
considerations of self-interest, is they are evolved later and 
later in the history of religious progress. There can therefore 
be no doubt that all forms of religious worship are fitted, some 
more and some less, to enable people to learn how to live the 
life of the disinterested performance of duty. 

Let us here bear in mind that we have been further told 
that none of us can live a life which is wholly inactive, absolute 
passivity being impossible to us in the very nature of things. 
If we have all to work for the very reason that we have all to 
live, and if all work, other than what is done as an act of 
divine worship, is calculated to confirm and enforce the impri- 
sonment of the soul in matter, the only way in which we may 
help our souls to become free and perfect, even as they are 
intrinsically in themselves? is in our doing all our obligatory 
duties in life as acts of divine worship. Thus a comprehensive 
understanding of the slokas that we studied in our last class 
leads us CLuite naturally to the conclusion that the whole of a 
man’s life has to be lived and worked out by him, as though 
every thing that he does therein is really a part of a continuous 
and progressive series of acts directed to carry out obligatory 
divine worship- 

Srl-Krishna has proved it abundantly in the QUa, as we 
shall see by and by, that in the case of all persons to live Well 
is indeed nothing other than to serve God and to worship God. 
To know this is to know the central secret of success in 
regard to the moral life ; and to act it out is to make our 
journey sure along the path of selflessness to the goal of self- 
realization and God-attainment. Whoever lives his life other- 
wise, is emphatically like the servant, who, in caring selfishly 
for his own personal interests, necessarily betrays the interests 
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of his very kind and loving master. In calling such a man by 
the name of a thief, there is surely no undeserved condemna' 
tion. But the man, whose whole life, with all its attendant 
duties, is an offering made unto God — what is he like ? There 
can be no doubt that he serves his God rightly, and thus wins 
his salvation effectively. And if we wish to know how the 
living of such .a life becomes more easily possible to him than 
to others, we have to understand the next which shows 

how, in the case of -such a man, selfishness itself becomes 
impossible. 

STTrTT^ ’ST ST II || 

17. The man whose delight is wholly in his own 
self, and who is (accordingly) satisfied with himself 
and is altogether pleased within himself — to him there 
is nothing that has to be accomplished. 

The Sanskrit word dtman generally means the same thing 
as soul or self. But it is also used frequently enough as a re- 
flexive pronoun, and is capable of being translated as himself 
or herself- We have to understand here that the man, whose 
sole delight is in his own self, is indeed no other than the 
man^ who is gladly engaged in the philosopher’s endeavour of 
true seif-realization, and has learnt well that his own happi- 
ness and misery are surely in no way dependent upon anything 
which is outside of himself. It cannot be denied that he, 
whose delight is wholly in himself, may also be understood to 
be a' person, who is so selfishly self-centred as not at all to 
care for any one other than himself. Evidently this sloka does 
not refer to this particular type of man ,as dtamaratih.. 
Although such a man may be satisfied with himself and be also 
pleased altogether within himself, it cannot be said of hiin that 
there is nothing for him to be gained in this world. Such a 
man. all things to gain and to accomplish .for himself ; 
ot^rwise he cannot be the self-centred selfish man that we. 
haweTakeh Kim .to be., It is of the wise man of complete con-, 
tentment, who is thoroughly convinced that nothing, which is 
outside of himself, can ever happen to be, to him the founda- 
tion of true and lasting pleasure or satisfaction or happiness — ■ 
it -is only 4)£ him that we. may rightly say that, he has nothing, 
to win or tp aclrieve for himself in this world. 
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Let US now take into consideration the man, with whom to 
live is necessarily to serve and to worship God, and who thus 
does all his duties in life as acts of divine worship. The 
question is whether such a man will find any delight in the 
acquisition of external objects of enjoyment and feel that 
he has many things to accomplish and to gain, or whether 
he will be truly self -delighted so as to find all his joy and 
satisfaction in his own internal soul. The very statement of 
this question ought to be enough to enable us to make 
out its answer at once. To the man, to whom life is really 
of value only as a means of doing unselfish service and thus 
conducting divine worship, the object of life can never be the 
acquisitiqn of power or pleasure for himself. Please take care 
to note that a person of .this kind is in no way obliged 
either to be a misanthropic ascetic or to live a mere do-nothing 
life. His life is expected to be as vigorous and as full of 
activfty as that of the energetically selfish man ; only the 

purpose for which he lives and works has to be different from 
what it is in the case of the selfish man. In the case of the 
wise seer, work serves as the means of securing salvation 
through self-realization and God-realization ; but in the case 
of the worldly man, the very selfishness of his work tends to 
Strengthen more and more the bondage of his karma, so as to 
put off the day of his deliverance quite indefinitely. 

It is therefore clearly conceived in this §loka that the man, 
who lives his life and works out well all its details with the firm 
conviction that everything he does is really service rendered 
unto God, becomes thereby capable of attaining self-realiza- 
tion sPoner or later; and it Is only after the attainment of self- 
realization in a more or less marked manner that one’s delight 
in one’s self becomes capable of making one wholly independent 
of all external objects of enjoyment. By adopting more and 
tnore the duty-aspect of life and by discarding more and more 
the interest-aspect thereof, we may all acquire the power to 
look upon the whole of our life as a means to serve and to 
worship God ; and life lived with a pronounced tendency in 
favour of this conviction — that the life of human service and 
of divine worship is alone the truly worthy life — is sure to be 
helpful to us in our endeavour to win self-realization. The 
earnest practice of unselfishness, as guided and controlled by 
the untiring effort of the will, is a necessary condition 
precedent of self-realization ; and when this is attained, the 
continued practice of unselfishness becomes so perfectly 
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natural and easy as to be quite spontaneous and as to 
make selfishness itself entirely impossible. It is then that we 
come to know of how little profit it is to us to gain the 
whole world, if thereby we lose our own soul. And the man 
who has acquired the power of self-realization and is also 
able to appreciate its worth justly — such a man has in fact 
come into the possession of the worthiest and the most 
covetable thing in the world. All other things cease to have 
any value in his eyes. The immediate consequence of this is 
that in his case selfishness can no longer be the propelling 
motive of work. 

It is not that such a man either need not, or will not, do 
any work at all. He too is bound to work as all others are, 
and may be seen to be always ready to bear gladly his burden 
of duty with undisturbed cheerfulness. The difference between 
him and others of comparatively lower moral aims consists 
mainly in the high healthfulness of his mental atmosphere, 
which is completely cleared of all selfishness. Judged exter- 
nally, the unselfish man blessed with such self -delight may look 
very much like the selfish man who has never even dreamt 
of anything like self-realization. We shall soon learn why it 
is that the external aspect of the life of the successful aspirant 
after self-realization may often be similar to the external 
aspect of the life of the common man of the world. However, 
this Sloka makes it clear to us that the internal mental aspect 
of the successful aspirant’s life is markedly different from that 
of the common man of the world. 

5T wrer ii li 

18. To him there ic no object whatever to be 
gained by doing or by not-doing ; and there is, among 
all the things existing (in this world), not one which is 
related to him as an obje^pt to be desired (by him). 

We have to a large extent already anticipated the meaning 
of' this Sloka in making out how, to a self-delighted and 
joyously self-contained aspirant after moral perfection and 
spiritual freedom, there can be indeed nothing that deserves t© 
be won or achieved by him with motives of personal interest 
and advantage. To the man, who has become happy -within 
himself through the great jqy appertaining to_true self-realiza- 
tion, there can be no personal advantage of any kind to be 
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gained by the doing of any interested work. It is a commonly 
observed fact of human life that the selfish man uniformly 
distinguishes the work which is advantageous to him from that 
which is not so ; and utilising this distinction in his own life, 
he is apt to feel that fully as much is to be gained by the 
doing of the former kind of work as by the not-doing of 
the latter kind. We may thus see that the omission to do 
certain kinds of work is quite as apt to be selfishly useful 
to him as the commission of deeds w'hich are suited to 
serve his own selfish ends ; and such aiman may gain what he 
holds to be advantageous, both by commission’' and by 
omission. 

But he who has come to know the totally unprofitable 
nature of the gain of even the whole world at the risk of 
having to lose the soul thereby, and who accordingly holds 
self-realization in higher esteem than all kinds of pleasure 
and power and personal advantage^ — he gains nothing at 
all either by the commission of certain deeds or by the omission 
of certain others. If he works, it cannot be because he thereby 
hopes to benefit himself personally in a selfish way ; and simi- 
larly, if he does not do any work, it cannot be because he feels 
that his abstention from work ig in any manner calculated to 
serve his selfish ends. This kind of utter unselfishness -jand 
absolute indifference in relation to work as well as no-work 
becomes possible only in the case of the man, whose chief 
delight is all within himself, and whose aims and aspirations 
are not made to rest on anything which is outside of himself-* 
Therefore, nothing in the outer world can become related to 
him as an object worthy to be aimed at and striven for by him 
for attainment.Tn relation to him, all the externa objects in the 
world have no utility, and he consequently discards them quite 
freely and spontaneously. It becomes a part of his very nature 
to do so. 

This, however, does not mean that he is at liberty to live 
a passive do-nothing life. We have been already told fully 
emphatically that the living of such a life is altogether impos- 
sible m this physical world of ours ; and the consequence 
is that he also has to live a life of work. What kind of work 
he has to do in life and how he has to do it, are in conse- 
quence taken up for consideration in the next iloka. 

^irrerc i 
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19. Therefore, always perform without attach- 
ment such work as has to be performed ; for it is by 
the performance of work that the man, who is with- 
out attachment, attains unto the Supreme. 

I need not tell you that the Supreme, which is here men- 
tioned, denotes the Supreme God, and that the attainment of 
the Supreme means therefore the same thing as the attainment 
of God. We have already learnt enough of the QUa to know 
that this attainment of God is the holy goal to be reached at 
the end of the journey on which our pilgrim soul has started. 
It is the final beatitude to which all true philosophy points, 
and for the attainment of which all saintliness strives knowing- 
ly and with enduring devotion. In other words, it is the same 
as the attainment of what we know by the name of moksha 
in the language of Hinduism. To attain unto God is to rise 
altogether above the limitations of matter, to become so 
emancipated from all the limiting conditions of life in the 
physical world, as to be entirely unencumbered in securing self- 
realization and God-realization. The state of moksha is, in 
fact, conceived to be that state wherein both these realizations 
occur naturally and as a matter of course. The soul, being 
then what it is in itself, comes to know its God also. 

Such being the case, we have to see why it is that even 
the disinterested man of no attachment to the fruits of work 
has to do work so long as he cares for the attainment moksha. 
knowirig, as we do, that the truly wise man, who is atmarati 
and atmatripia, does not at all make his bliss and happi- 
ness depend upon anything which is outside of himself, we 
may quite naturally but wrongly arrive at the conclusion, 
that there is no harm, if he does not do even such work as he 
is in duty bound to do. It is true that such a person can have 
nothing to gain in the way of selfish advantage by the perform- 
ance of any kind of work. This cannot certainly mean that 

he need do no work at all ; absolute inaction is as impossible 
to him as it is to all others in this mundane world of ours. 
Nature has made it obligatory on him also to live a life of 
work ; and such work as he is fitted for by Nature, and as is 
therefore rightly imposed upon him as his duty, he cannot and 
ought not to decline to perform. If, nevertheless, he courts 
the impossible as well as improper life of passive inaction, he 
will thereby be hindering the accomplishment of his own 
salstation. 
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We are told here that freedom from all selfish attachment 
is not in itself enough to enable one to attain unto God ; 
while in possession of such freedom from attachment, one has 
to live the life of work, if one really wishes to attain salva- 
tion. You may remember how, on a former occasion, we 
made out that, if work creates the bondage of karma, it also 
helps to remove that bondage- Indeed, it is the unselfish per- 
formance of duty alone that can cause the removal of this 
bondage, and fit people for the attainment of salvation ; and 
it is in this fact that we have the meaning of the ‘ therefore ’ 
with which this sloka begins. To leain to look upon life as a 
means of serving God, and to do everything that we do in life 
as an act of divine worship, are conducive to the creation of 
unselfishness in us, and may thus help to produce in us 
the power for self-realization and God-realization- When, 
through the exercise of this power, unselfishness becomes 
perfected and fully established in our very nature, even then 
we have all to do the work that has to be done by us. The 
acquisition of that supreme internal soul-delight, whereby 
all external objects are made to appear as useless in themselves 
and altogether unattractive, — this certainly kills selfishness ; 
but we have to see that, in doing so, it only tends to enhance 
the obligatoriness of the unattached and unselfish performance 
of duty. 

What kind of work it is, that has in this manner to 
be obligatorily done by us, will become clear as we proceed. 
We have now to take note of the fact that even the most 
unselfish seeker of salvation, who is happily well aware of 
how to gain his own soul, cannot safely discard the obligation 
of having to do his duty ; for it is by doing his duty well that 
he may be enabled even to gain his own soul. How the active 
life of unselfish duty leads to the attainment of salvation, is 
illustrated in the next ^loka by the example of a famous 
personage known to the h’story of ancient Hindu religious 
thought and life. And let us now take that illustrative 
example into consideration. 

ii ro h 

*1. through work itself, Janaka and 

others (like him) obtained salvation. At least looking 
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to the guidance and control of the world, it is proper 
for you to do (work). 

What has been translated here as ‘ the guidance and 
control of the world ’ is the compound word lok<xsaiigraha. 
This word has been somewhat variously interpreted to mean 
the accomplishment of the good of the world, the control 
exercised on the world so as to prevent it from going astray, 
the inducement offered to the world so as to make it adopt the 
life which we consider to be good for it ; and I have therefore 
thought that the full import of the word is best brought out 
by translating it here as ‘ the guidance and control of the 
world Nevertheless, it has to be remarked that, as brought 
out by a later (25) stanza in this same context, the expression 
lokasangraha really means taking the world along with one. 
The guidance and control of the world are of course implied in 
this. 


And now let it be observed that it is only the former half 
of this sloka which is intended to illustrate, by means of an 
ancient historical example, the philosophical position that the 
attainment of the salvation of moksha is possible only through 
the unselfish performance of duty. The latter half of the 
sloka gives a further reason why it is necessary on the part of 
even the wisest and the most unselfish and soul-delighted 
aspirant to do well all such work as happens to be naturally 
obligatory on him as duty in relation to his position and quali- 
fications in life. 

The Janaka, who is mentioned here as the best exemplar 
of the philosophic life of strenuous and unselfish duty, was 
one of a line of famous kings who ruled in Mithila, all of whom 
bore the common title of Janaka. The word janaka means 
father literally, and is known to be etymologically allied to the 
English word king. There is nothing strange in the conception 
of the king' as the father of his people, and the Vishnu~Purana 
bears out the statement that in Mithila there ruled a long line 
of Janakas from very ancient times, and that they were 
genetflJly philosophic kings of high and noble character. My 
object in mentioning this to you now is to point out to you, 
that the Janaka who is referred to here was perhaps the father 
of Sita, the famous heroine of the Rdmayana, but not that 
other Janaka, who is mentioned in the Brihaddranyakopaniihads 
and in whose court flourished the great Yajnavalkya, the found? 
cr of the new school of Yajurveda known as the Sukla* 
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Yajurveda. Both these Janakas aie well known to the ancient 
history of India ,_and it is the former of these, who went also 
by the name of Siradhvaja, that is trad*ti9nally believed to 
have lived at a time earlier than the days of Sri-Kiishna. 

Even from the Rdmdyana, in which this Janaka is men- 
tioned only incidentally, we may make out that he must have 
been in his day famous for his saintly righteousness and strong 
sense of duty , and it is probably this same Janaka to whom 
Vasishtha is said in the Mahdbhdrata to have taught divine 
wisdom. It has been pointed out that the possession of the 
divine wisdom, which is consequent upon self -realization and 
God-realization, made this Janaka so absolutely unseliish that 
even as a king owning so many things and wielding authority 
over so many subjects, he felt that he had no title to call any 
one person or any one thing as his own It is recorded that 
on one occasion, when he was all on a sudden told that hiS 
capital city of Mithila was on fne, with the object of putting 
his unselfishness to practical test, he at once calmly declaied— 
Mithildydni pradagdhdyam na me kiFtchit prai/asyati — “ If Mithila 
be consumed in fire, nothing that is mine would be lost 

This statement of Janaka cannot be made to mean that he 
was indifferent to the loss or the suffering which others than 
himself might sustain through the fire. For, it is known that, 
when the dawning of divine wisdom on his mind made him 
realize instantly the vanity of all human ambition and endeav- 
our, he too, like many another in his situation, felt an 
immediate preference for the life of retirement and renuncia- 
tion, but that on further thought he refrained from adopting 
It, and chose to live the active life of unselfish duty. Accord- 
ingly, his life of action and endeavour and achievement was 
emphatically a life of service and helpfulness. How can such 
a man, bearing the sovereign responsibilities of a ruler of men, 
be indifferent to their loss or to their suffering Human amb.i- 
tion and human endeavour are no more than nicic vanity of 
vanities, so long as they arc directed towards the attainment 
of purely selfish ends , but they become hallowed and helpful 
attainment of the highest good, as soon as they are 
turned into the service of man, which, as we shall soon learn, 
IS the same as the service of God. Of this, Janaka was well 
convinced , and he therefore lived the life of the typical kurmcL- 
yogin. It is well to remember that we cannot be very certain 
&bout who the Janaka was^ to whom Sri'-Krishua has referred 
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as the typical karma-yogin ; he certainly must have been a 
Janaka that had become famous for his life of disinterested 
duty before the days of Sri-Krishna. 


Later examples are not unknown in the religious history 
of India — such as are equally well illustrative of the ideal life 
of karma-yoga. Those of you that are familiar with the life- 
story of Gautama Buddha, for instance, may remember the 
description^ which is generally given therein, of a very highly 
interesting scene under the famous Bodhi-tree, where, at last, 
after a long-sustained and weary quest, wisdom dawned gradu- 
ally upon his mind during the four watches of a certain night, 
so that by the morning he became fully enlightened. After 
Gautama thus became truly the Buddha, instantly the tempter 
Mara is said to have appeared once again before him to induce 
him to achieve at once his own ntrvana with the aid of the 
knowledge of truth and the consequent enlightenment which 
he had just then acquired. Immediately afterwards, when 
Gautama was on the point of unconsciously yielding to the 
tempter, the god Brahma appeared before him and told him 
that he ought not to accomplish his own nirvana, till he had 
made it possible for all the creatures in the world to become 
illumined by the light of his own. enlightenment, so that they 
too might achieve their nirvana in due time. Then Gautama 
at once regained the lost balance of his mind, and adopted the 
strenuous life of service, and went about for many years there- 
after preaching wisdom and purity and incessantly doing good. 

This episode in the life of Buddha is truly symbolic of the 
great struggle which almost all the saintly servants of mankind 
appear to have had to go through, in choosing between what 
may be called their self -salvation on the one hand and the 
service of humanity on the other. The temptation of Jesus 
by Satan as given in the 'New Testament of the Bible may also 
be taken to be illustrative of this great moral struggle ; and I 
believe it is on record that Mahomed also went through some 
such struggle before he took upon himself the responsibilities 
of the messenger of God to man. These instances, that I have 
now mentioned, ought to be quite enough to show to us how 
universal this kind of heart-trial is, in the life of all those who 
have succeeded in the heroic endeavour of renoucing all selfish- 
ness to the extent of making their own salvation both certain 
and secure. 
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It is out of die ashes of the lower self of sensuality and sel- 
fishness that the higher self of spiritual illumination and divine 
wisdom is born ; and the birth of this higher self is. invariably 
associated with a joyful feeling of self-contained delight and 
blissi which is wholly non-cognisant of the utility of all outer 
things. This very natural non-recognition of the utility of 
outer things is the source from which the mental impulse in 
favour of resignation and inaction arises, and gives rise in the 
life of the very best of men to this kind of moral crisis and 
heart-triah which it is never easy even for them to surmount. 
When they are under the influence of such a crisis, it is natural 
for them to feel a strong repugnance towards living any longer 
in this world of trouble and turmoil and temptations, and to 
wish to fly away, as early as possible, from it, so as to find 
enduring peace as well as joy in the sublime serenity of the soul 
unpolluted by material contact and untainted with sin* It 
cannot surely be hard for us to realise how such a wish is per- 
fectly natural on the part of such persons. The immediate 
tendency of the emphatic recognition of the inutility of all 
outer things is to give a strong pessimistic colour to life in 
nature and in society. 

Therefore, to the man, who has won the treasure of self- 
realization, the outer world and its activities are very often apt 
to be wholly unattractive ; and his most prominent impulse 
then ’.s certain to be in favour of absolute renunciation and 
passive non-achievement. Howeveri this darkening mist of 
pessimism, which thus begins to sway his life, is in its very 
nature evanescent ; for, as soon as he learns the great value 
and worthiness of divine and human service, this mist of 
pessimism disappears from his mind leaving no trace of it at 
all behind. To the unselfish and truly wise servant of God, 
who knows that He is always served best by hearty service ren- 
dered unto His creatures, the outer world of human life can 
never have the character of inutility. The more he sees of 
ignorance and impurity, of sorrow and suffering, and of weak- 
ness and injustice in this outer world, the more does it appear 
to him to be a fit field for his labour of love- 

When the world is wholly egoistically viewed and judged, 
it will inevitably encourage the unamiable philosophy of 
pessiinism ; but when it is viewed and judged altruistically as a 
world fitted for service, • it at once becomes the home of hope 
and high optimism. The sorrow and the suffering and all the* 
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pessimistic elements in the life of man and 
civilization act as incentives to induce the unselfish saint 
to wear himself away in the loving service of God^s creatures ; 
and from his vantage-ground of established unselfishness' 
ne sees clearly what chastening and strengthening effect the 
sorrows and the sufferings of men have on their lives. He sees 
that their discipline is well calculated to do good to those who 
suffer from them, and that in relation to others they give the 
needed scope for the manifestation of love and benevolence, 
^^d for doing accordingly the work of succour and relief 
and the spread of enlightenment. Thus, an alteration of the 
standpoint of our vision is enough to cause a cheeringly com- 
plete transfiguration in our philosophic comprehension of 
the universe and its purpose j and from what we have already 
learnt from our study of the Qttd, we ought to be now in 
a position to see how the heavy and dolorous pessimism 
Arjuna was due to the insufEciency of his inner light 
and the incompleteness of his unselfishness. 

The great difficulty which so many earnest men feel 
in regard to the carrying out of what is real righteousness 
in conduct is in making the life of true renunciation fully 
compatible with the life of strenuous work. The more we 
work and achieve, the more intense is the force of our selfish- 
ness apt to become. Almost no worker among men really 

fails to feel that he is the agent of the work which' he 
does ; and this idea of the worker’s agency very naturally gives 
rise in him to the other idea that he has a right to be the 
owner of whatever is produced as the result of his work. 
These two ideas are commonly denoted in Sanskrit by the two 
words of. ahanlidra and mamakdra, which may respectively be 
translated into English as i~ness and mine-ness. It should not be 
difficult .for us to make out that these ideas are at the very basis 
of all Our selfishness, and that the temptation of the W'^orker 
to be selfish is much stronger, than that of the man who neither 
w-orks not achieves. An immediate consequence of this 
knowledge, that w’ork and achievement are in themselves apt 
to induce and strengthen selfishness, is that many earnest 
seekers after the salvation of the soul are led to entertain the 
belief, that to retire from the responsibilities of life in society 
is the easiest as well as the surest way of securing the qualities of 
non-attachment and unselfishness, and that it is therefore better 
to run away from the turmoils and temptations of life, than 
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to endeavour to overcome them courageously by means of 
a duly regulated life of conscious work and unselfish duty. 

To combine the strenuously laborious performance of 
duty with the spirit of complete renunciation is not therefore 
an easy matter at all and Janaka is mentioned here as a parti- 
cularly notable example of a person, who successfully achieved 
the really difficult combination of these two ordinarily incom- 
patible characteristics in his own life. That, as a Kshattriya 
and a king, he must have found the achievement of this 
unique combination of otdinarily incompatible motal char- 
acteristics within himself more than usually hard’ nobody 
can have the courage seriously to gainsay. Everywhere, it is 
^®11^ recognised that the king’s duties are as onerous as his 
privileges are high ; and hence it follows that his i-ness and 
mine^ness are, when he is inclined to be egoistic and selfish, 
apt to be more aggressively assertive and more sweepingly 
comprehensiye than that of any other person who is not 
a king. Similarly we have to note rhat, when a king’s more 
or less completely accomplished discipline of unselfishness and 
the consequent foretaste of the bliss of self-realization lead 
him to look favourably on the life of renunciation and 
asceticism, it is not at all good for the state, of which he 
is the ruler, to encourage him to follow the bent of his 
mind in favour of resignation and retirement. Indeed, there 
are some old writers in Sanskrit on politics, who are of 
opinion that no Kshattriya should be allowed to enter the 
or er or sctnnyasins so as thereby to become a mere mendi- 
cant ascetic. 


We should not forget here the great fact that war 
ana conquest arid assertion of authority become very frequent- 
ly the duty of Kshattriyas and kings- a duty which they 
connot relinquish without jeopardising thereby the higher ends 
ot human evolution in indiyidual life as well as in the history 

wTv utiWH* understand that, when 

^ conquest and assertion of authority 

® ^ ”^ost powerful incentives to the pro- 

fn unwholesomely aggressive form of selfishLss 

dutv^ whiVh" ^ communities. To have to do the 
deSe is ant T unguarded even to the smallest 

ble force fs selfishness in us with an irresisti- 

^ 1 . ® burden of responsibility to 

bear ; atuj whoever really bears such a burden suc«srfull7. 
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without at the saine time endangering his Bioral purity and 
spiritual progress, must certainly be a hero of a very high 
order. 

This Janaka evidently must have been such a hero. He 
surely must have known the imperious obligatoriness of duty 
so very well as to make his own life continuously full of 
strenuous action and endeavour. Side by side with this know- 
ledge of the obligatoriness of duty, he was clearly in possession 
of the sincere conviction that he could have no title of owner- 
ship in relation to any of the results which might accrue from 
his work and labour. We may with a little thought see how 
this freedom of his from the feelings of i-ness and mine- 
ness must have been the neceesary correlative of his realized 
sense of the imperative obligatoriness of duty. We often 
hear people say that no man deserves any thanks for doing his 
duty. The underlying idea here is that, in doing his duty, he 
does only what he is bound to do. There is harm as well as dis- 
credit in the non-performance of duty. What is in Sanskrit 
called akarane pratyavaya/i is ever the characteristic of duty. 
But there is no special merit or consideration, which he, who 
does his duty, may rightly claim on that account. Therefore, 
when our heart is not freed from the twin feelings of i-ness and 
mine-ness, our realization of the obligatoriness of duty is 
certain to be very imperfect ; and a perfectly realized life 
of duty like that of Janaka must hence be free from the 
taint of selfishness completely. We may thus see how work in 
itself cannot cause the bondage of karma, but may very 
well serve as a truly efficient means of attaining moksha- 
Indeed, Janaka illustrates to us how, through the life of work 
and duty alone, the attainment of the highest bliss of soul- 
salvation becomes possible to all embodied beings. 

Accordingly, the life of work is helpful to the progress of 
society and civilization, and it is also capable of leading 
the individual to the attainment of the highest bliss of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment. Therefore, even the 
wise philpsopher, with his true inner illumination, cannot do 
away with work and with the discipline of duty. If, however, 
he adopts by mistake the life of inaction, holding that to be 
the true life of renunciation and unselfishness, he not only 
risks thereby the acquisition of his own salvation, but also sets 
a harmful example to weaker and less wise persons in society. 
The greater his internal illumination and philosophic 
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unselfishness, the worse will be the harm of his example 
to others, when he adopts the life of inaction and passive 
resignation. 

Most of us, common men, find it exceedingly hard to 
distinguish between the inaction of the unselfish philoso- 
pher and the indolence of the unwilling worker Moreover, the 
unceasing impulse to work and to produce is rarely, if at 
all, an inborn element in the nature of the generality of 
men. The commonest tendency among- them is ita faivour of 
sloth, idleness and inaction; in other words, the large majority 
of men are tdmasa in their temperament. Men of rdjdsa terr- 
perament are, as you know, given to be aggressively active 
in seeking and winning pleasure as well as power. They are, 
in reality, born workers ; and the very aggressiveness of their 
activity makes it hard for them to be disinterested and unsel- 
fish- Still, we should never forget that work is superior to no- 
work. 

If, under these circumstances, the enlightened philosopher 
characterised by the sdttvika. temperament discards selfishness, 
and in consequence declines to live the life of active fruit- 
ful work, are not the men of tdmasa temperament apt to 
justify their indolence and inertia by referring as an exam- 
ple to such a philosopher's life of inaction and non-achieve- 
ment ? The natural tendency of the common man to be inert 
and lazy is not the same thing as the tendency of the enlight- 
ened philosopher to be resigned and to withdraw from the busy 
activities of the world. The tdmasa drone aitd the sdttvika 

philosopher would look alike, if judged from the standpoint of 
their external behaviour, when the latter chooses freely to live 
the life of renunciation and non-achievement To the phil- 
oso’-her himself, the life of inaction and non-achievement may 
produce no harm. He is already in possession of that fruit of 
discipline, which the disinterested performance of ' duty is 
alone able to produce. But the tdmasa type of person whose 
life also is one of inaction and non -achievement, cannot afford 
to discard the highly valuable discipline of the life of strenuous 
work and sustained achievement. 

It cannot be denied that, if ever the tdmasa man works at 
all, he does so under very strong stlfish impulses. Nevertheless, 
it is exceedingly necessary for him to do work, if he is ever to 
make any moral progress at all. I remember having mentioned 
once before in one of out classes that he, who cannot work 
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and achieve, can never learn the lesson of sacrifice or unselfish- 
ness. Therefore, it is through the ardent performance of work 
that the selfish man is enabled to rise above his selfishness. In 
the common technical language of Sanskrit philosophy, the 
tdmasa man has to become rdjasa, before he can grow to be 
sdttvika ; and when the morally perfected sdttvika philosopher 
of true wisdom sets by his conduct the example of the life of 
inaction and non-achievement, he thereby cuts at the very 
root of the moral advancement of the tdmasa type of people in 
society. 

Apart from causing moral harm to many individuals in 
this manner, the philosooher^’s life of inaction is further certain 
to make the production of the things, needed for the susten- 
ance of life, inadequate for the proper unkeep of society and 
for the development of the common good* If the large body 
of ordinary men, who are not blessed with the internal illumi- 
nation of the philosopher’s wisdom, decline to labour and to 
do their duties in life, how’ can any society get on at all even 
physically ? Therefore, for the purpose of setting a helpful 
example to the world, that is, for the purpose of guiding and 
controlling, by means of the example of his own conduct, the 
conduct and life of the large body of ordinary persons in 
society, - the enlightened philosopher is bound to live the life of 
energetic action and ardent achievement- 


The philosophic king Janaka was actively engaged in carry- 
ing out all the duties pertaining to his position as a king, 
because he felt sure that he could win his salvation by living 
the life of duty, and because also he felt that, if he did not 
discharge his duties aright in life, he would be unpardonably 
disregarding the good of his subjects and setting a bad example 
for them to follow. That the ordinary man is only too prone 
to follow the example of the highly placed philosopher, 
naturally increases the burden of the latter’s responsibility for 
the welfare of society ; and the next sloka tells us that most 
ordinary people in the world guide themselves by endeavouring 
to imitate the conduct of those who are generally understood 
to be great and worthy personages. 
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.21. Whatever an eminent person does, tnai same 
thing the other persons (also do). What he makes his 
authority, that the world follows. 
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There seem to be two reasons as to why it is that men so 
readily follow the example of those who are known, to them to 
be great and worthy. One of these is what is often disparaging- 
ly spoken of as the sheepishness of mankind. There is indeed 
in all men an amount of intellectual inertia, which makes it 
hard for them to be always willing to undergo readily the 
trouble of new and independent thought. Those who are 
willing and able to strike out a new path for themselves are 
surely very few in all walks of life. To move along old and 
well'trodden paths is therefore always very easy and attractive* 
for» in addition to saving us from the trouble of thought, it 
fortifies our sense of comfort by a tranquil feeling of s'ecurity 
that certainly all is well with us. In striking out a new path, 
we can never avoid undergoing the trouble of rational and 
cautious and co-ordinated thought ; and then there is also the 
fear that the new path may lead us from known and sufferable 
evils to unknown and insufferable evils. So long as it is not 
given to all men to possess the wisdom of the prophet or the 
philosopher, this unwillingness of theirs to strike out a new 
path for themselves is bound to be helpful to the cause of 
goodness and order in society ; and hence it need not at all be 
characterised by the unnecessarily opprobrious designation of 
sheepishness. Tradition and custom generally contain in them 
the silently transmitted wisdom of generations of human 
experience. To rely on them entirely may often impede 
progress. Still none of us can harmlessly discard them alto- 
gether, however high our culture and freedom of thought may 
be. That so many of us learn conduct by imitation is there- 
fore in no way wrong. 

There is another reason which tends to make imitation 
really an excellent means of learning conduct ; and that is to 
be found in man’s innate instinct of hero-worship. It may 
not be quite easy to explain why it is that beauty and goodness 
have a unique power of impressing the human mind, so as to 
make it admire them heartily wherever they may b“ 
seen. Whether we are in a position to explain it or not, there 
is no doubt that to most, if not all, of us a thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever. The poet’s power over the hearts of men and 
women is dependent upon this natural propensity of theirs to 
love and to admire beauty and goodness i otherwise L can 
neither please them nor instruct them. To some it has 
appeared that the very unaccountableness of this innate tend- 
ency of our nature to appreciate and enjoy all manifestations 
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of beauty and goodness is a proof of both beauty and goodness 
being among the essential characteristics of the soul itself. 
Although we may not be able to associate the idea of goodness 
with everything that is beautiful — there can be no clear mean- 
ing in saying that a beautiful sunset, for instance, is morally 
good — St*!!, we cannot dissociate the idea of beauty from aU 
such things as happen to be really good. There is a beauty in 
goodness itself ; and goodness is impossible without l^ve and 
without sacrifice. 

Broadly speaking, the heroism which we admire in heroes 
may always be seen to be either the heroism of achievement or 
the heroism of sacrifice. And it has to be distinctly noted 

further, that the former kind of heroism must have a noticeably 
large admixture of sacrifice in it before it can really command 
admiration and worship, while the latter kind of heroism — that 
of love and sacrifice and suffering — is in itself always able to 
command freely our admiration and to compel at once the 
homage of our heart. Accordingly, in our spontaneoxis 
admiration and generous worship of heroism, our natural arid 
•innate tendency to appreciate goodness is seen to assert itself. 
Therefore, the weaker man's propensity to imitate the conduct 
and behaviour of the stronger man, who is good and great 
enough to be looked upon as a hero, is not altogether due to 
what may be called intellectual inertia ; on the other hand, we 
have often to see in it the free and artless manifestation of 
man’s inborn love of goodness. 

Thus, most people give more than ample credit to- the 
greatness of the great man ; and if any person, who is 
tecognizedly great among his neighbours, adopts the life of 
passive inaction, for the reason that, through action, there is 
nothing for him to gain as a selfish end, others, who are not 
great like him, and in whom the subjugation of selfishness is 
not yet fully effected, will nevertheless follow his example and 
guide their conduct by its authority. This imitation is im* 
wholesome, owing to the undoubted unsuitability • of such 
conduct to such persons. Hence it is the duty of the great 
man always to see that his conduct is not only good in itself, 
but is also fit to be imitated even by those who are not great 
like himself. 

In the next sloka Sri -Krishna speaks of His own recognitioi?. 
of this duty in His own life as that of a man among men^ 
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22. In all the three worlds, O Arjuna, there is 
nothing that I have to do, nothing which I have not 
obtained and (yet) have to obtain ; (still) I surely go 
on working. 

To understand the full force of Sri-Krishija thus illustrat- 
ing the doctrine of the obligatoriness of duty and work in life 
by means of His own example, it is necessary for us to bear in 
mind that He was an incarnation of God and spoke as such to 
Arjuna, while delivering to him that ever memorable discourse 
which has become for us the priceless treasure of the Bhagavad- 
gltd. Otherwise, we are sure to fail to understand how His 
example is different from that of Janaka, and what particular 
point in the teaching His own exam pie is intended to emphasise 
and enforce. The nature of divine incarnation and also the 
purpose for which God Himself becomes incarnate upon earth 
from time to time, we shall have to take up for consideration 
in the course of our study of the next chapter of the Qltd, 
Mere it is enough for us to know the difference between an 
embodied soul, which owes its embodiment to its past karma) 
and the embodied God, who has, of His own free choice, 
elected to assume a material embodiment and to live as a man 
■among men. 

In Sanskrit, it would be right to speak of Janaka, as he 
lived on earth, as a baddha'jiva, that is, as a soul bound down 
to live in matter. In other words, his soul was subject to the 
bondage of karma, and had to seek and obtain emancipa- 
tion from that bondage as its highest object of attainment. 
When God becomes incarnate, there is no compelling power 
behind Him forcing Him to become embodied in matter. In 
relation to Him, embodiment really implies, no bondage of 
karma y and His own moksha or final emancipation from 
bondage is not therefore an object for which He has to strive. 
Thus,- He stands in no need of using the potentialities of 
His material embodiment for the purpose of enabling Himself 
to free Himself from any necessity of having to undergo 
the penalty of a future embodiment. 

Again, in His case the various processes of. common 
human psychology need not operate, as they do in all men and 
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women of the ordinary human type. Sensations and the asso- 
ciated physical feelings of pleasure and pain need not determine 
His will and His activities in the embodied life, inasmuch as He 
is intrinsically too great and too wise to feel really attracted 
by such pleasure or repelled by such pain. Therefore the 
pleasing objects of the senses cannot be among the things that 
He desi’-es to seek and obtain. For this very reason there is 
no need for Him to undergo the discipline of self-restraint, so 
as to obtain that self-mastery which the commonly human 
aspirant seeks. Indeed, He is born with full self-mastery ; and 
the physical and physiological tendencies of the embodiment 
have no compelling power of any kind over Him. 

There is, moreover, no personal advantage of any kind 
which He has to win for Himself. In our philosophic litera- 
ture we find that, among the attributes of God, these two are 
mentioned as being noteworthy in particular, namely. His 
satyasankalpatva and His pilrnaTidmatva. The former of these 
means that His sankalpa is always calculated to turn out satya, 
that is, that there is nothing which He wills that does' not 
come out to be true. In other words, His will is law and fact 
in His universe. The other attribute means that His kama is 
always pfiriia, that is, that He has no unfulfilled desire. I am 
sure you see at once how these attributes are related to each 
other, and how the possession of the one necessarily implies 
the possession of the other. 

If to have no unfulfilled desire is considered to be logically 
an essential attribute of God, it cannot cease to be such 
an attribute of His, when He spontaneously assumes a material 
embodiment. Hence it is that Sri-Krish?a may well be said to 
have had nothing to do and nothing to win and obtain. Like 
the weak man of no self-mastery. He need not have worked 
in search of pleasure or of power ; nor did He need to work for 
the purpose of securing salvation like the purely human wise 
aspirant, who is anxious to rise above the bondage of karma 
and attain the salvation of his- own soul. Although such is 
the natural relation of Him, who is an incarnation of God, to 
all work that embodied beings do in Nature, still Sri-Krishna 
went on doing work and living earnestly the true life of 
duty like any mortal man. Why did He do so ? And His 
answer is — 
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23. If I do not at any time, without indolence, 
engage myself in work, O Arjuna, (then) men on all 
sides will follow my path. 

24. If I do not do work, these people (here) will 
come to grief. I shall become the creator of confu- 
sion and shall (thus) destroy all these people (in 
the world). 

You remember how we have been already told that, 
whatever an exalted personage of notable eminence and 
worthiness does, is apt to be followed closely by all other per- 
sons of less worthiness and consequently of less eminence ; 
and we have also seen how this tendency of people to 
imitate the behaviour of the great and the worthy does 
not deserve to be looked upon as altogether a mere weakness. 
It is natural that the greater the greatness of the exalted 
personage of eminence is, the greater will be the extent 
and force of the disposition amotig the less exalted to imitate 
him. We have thus to see that Sri-Kvishna’s personal example 
was apt to be followed even more widely and more confidently 
than the example of Janaka. If Sri-Krishria, being an incar- 
nation of Him who is, as we have learnt, satyasankalpa 
and purnahama, felt no need to do any work, either for 
the attainment of any unattained good here in this world, 
or for the attainment of the soul's final freedom and salvation, 
and accordingly did no work at all in life, it could, of course, 
do Him no harm whatsoever. But such a course of passive in- 
action on the part of Sri-Krishiia would have clothed sloth, 
indolence, inaction and non-achievement in all the resplendent 
glory which belongs to a great ideal of life, and would have 
made all sorts of men and women look up to inaction and 
non- achievement as the surest means for the attainment of 
happiness and salvation. 

Now imagine the consequences of such a consecration or 
apotheosis of inaction and non-achievement. The very first 
consequence of it is that the people here will thereby come to 
grief. Who is there among us that does not know that the 
very existence of civilized society is dependent upon the produce 
of labour.!' When inaction, is, either through teaching or 
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through example, made to become the ideal of conduct to be 
adopted by all, then there cannot be much inducement in any 
society for any one to labour. When, as a consequence of 
this absence of inducement, labour itself lags behind, the pro- 
duce of labour cannot surely be adequately forthcoming. The 
apotheosis of the life of inaction is thus apt to deprive society 
of the means of supplying its natural wants ; it is certain to 
give rise to a slow but sure social suicide among mankmd. 
How then is it at all possible for any people not to come 
to grief, when they are taught to cherish inaction and non- 
achievement as the supreme rule of life ? Work and achieve- 
ment often create as well as encourage selfishness ; but inaction 
and non- achievement give rise to starvation and popular 
decay. The former condition, that is, the possibility of creat- 
ing and encouraging selfishness, is not wholly incompatible with 
the requirements of progress in material as well as moral 
civilization ; but the latter condition of starvation and conse- 
quent popular decay brings death to the very root of all 
progressive life. To allow civilization to be swallowed up in 
the yawning gulf of starvation is nothing short of making the 
very destiny of man become defeated. 

But the apotheosis of inaction gives rise to other and 
even more formidable evils* The example of the great man’s 
life of inaction not only makes most of the lesser men become 
inactive and unproductive drones, but also tends to encourage 
a spirit of lawlessness among those undeveloped persons in res- 
pect of the conduct of life itself. It is only when duty is re- 
cognised to be obligatory, that the next question as to the 
proper choice of duty arises. When duty itself may be safely 
discarded, it does not matter what a man does, if indeed 
he does anything at all. Consequently, even if Nature drives 
all such men and women, as have sincerely subscribed to 
the gospel of do-nothing inaction, to engage themselves 
in the performance of some kind of productive work, it is 
obvious that in a society, which is largely composed of such 
persons, there must be much want of harmony and regulated 
order- To believe in absolute inaction as the best means of 
attaining salvation is very much easier than to live -even 
tolerably effectively the life of such absolute inaction. The 
-apotheosis of inaction cannot therefore succeed in banish- 
ing - all productive work and all labour from society and 
,frpm civilization ; but it can certainly succeed in «iving rise to 
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disorder and confusion among workers, in regard to who is to 
do which work and how he has to do it. 

The old Hindu ideal of a well organised society is a politi- 
cal state which is subject to the authority of a strong and wise 
and righteous sovereign, who is himself subject to the guiding 
influence and control of religion. It is conceived that, without 
the exercise of political power by such a sovereign, the yoga 
and kshema of no society can be secure. In other words, it is 
the organisation of a society into a state, that in reality ensures 
both progress and order therein. And it is declared in almost 
-all Sanskrit writings bearing on the duties of a sovereign, that 
-the chiefest among those duties of his is the maintenance 
of -the varna-’^ramadharmas, 'I his Sanskrit expression is capa- 
ble of being interpreted in general terms as the duties belonging 
to the various classes of the community as well as to the 
different stages in the life of the various members of those 
classes of the community. In speaking about the varnas in 

society already, I remember having pointed out to you how the 
word varna,' - originally meaning colour, come to denote caste 
by race and birth, and how then it acquired the significance of 
caste by quality. There can be no doubt that the QUii takes 
cognisance only of caste by quality, in all matters concerning 
human life and conduct in society, excepting perhaps marriage, 
in relation to which considerations of race and birth cannot be 
safely ignored in the interest of civilization and moral 
progress. 

In any well organised society, the nature of men’s duties 
must necessarily vary with the qualifications which they possess 
for, the doing of duty. Otherwise, social welfare itself is 
exceedingly apt to be endangered. "W^here we have soldiers 

without soldierly qualities, priests without culture, faith, self- 
restraint and purity, where the man of wisdom is made to do 
the.functions of a mere physical labourer, and the mentally as 
wed as morally unendowed dunce is placed in authority over 
a.ffairs that concern the higher destiny of the community, — 
there surely things cannot be moving on either smoothly or in 
the direction of progress. We may take it for certain that to 
every society, in which there is such discordance between the 
worker s fi.tness and capacity on the one hand, and the nature 
of the work which he does on the other, it will become 
impossible yery soon to move at all in the direction of progress. 
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Moreover, in regard to the same individual, we find that 
what he has to do as a boy is different from what he has to do 
as a man. The duties of boyhood, youth, manhood and old 
age are differentiated by nature herself ; and it is this 
differentiation which is taken note of as asramadharmas in 
Hindu law and politics. Where, for instance, boys are free to 
play the part of men, and men choose to play the part of boys, 
there also the true welfare of society is apt to be in ever 
imminent danger of disruption and decay. That before learn- 
ing well the lesson of obedience, self-help and self-restraint, 
before acquiring knowledge and the power of accurate and 
connected thinking, and before experiencing what it really is to 
live for an ideal, which, at all events, is certainly other than 
pure selfishness, - none can have any reasonable title to exercise 
the privileges of high manhood and responsible-citizenship, is a 
proposition to which no thoughtful person can safely or 
sincerely decline to subscrile. 

Therefore, the unconfused maintenance of the varnadhar- 
mas is indeed just as necessary as the unconfused maintenance 
of the asramadharmas. In planning out the discipline of social 
life, no state can afford to ignore the necessary differentiation 
of functions amongst its working members, due to the differ* 
ences in their class -qualities as well as personal qualifications ; 
nor is there any possibility of the development of social life 
and civilization becoming really valuable, without the aid of an 
appropriately disposed discipline due to, and maintained by, a 
duly diversified and well correlated system of education and 
training for life. 

More need not be said here to show how fatal it is to social 
welfare to allow any room for what may be. spoken of as 
‘ confusion of duties,’ that is, for dharmasankara. And 
dharmasatikara^ is certain to be among the results of a great 
personage like Sri-Kvishna preaching the gospel of inaction and 
setting the example of the irresponsible life of non-achievement. 
Such a confusion of duties, as we have been thinking bf,. may 
very naturally lead, among other things, to the riisorganjsatiotn 
of marriage-laws and other such social regulations, and 'may 
thus give rise to varnasaHkara also. We have already dealt 

with this question of the confusion of castes as caused by 
indiscriminate and unregulated marriage and have been led to 
see that it is one of the most potent means of introducing 
decay into the very heart of progress and civilisation. Occasion 
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shall not be wanting when we might have to refer to this 
question again. 

But now let us understand how true it is that, if SrhKvishna 
had not lived the life of work and duty, and had not also 
preached strongly in favour of action and achievement, a great 
confusion might have arisen in society in respect of men’s 
duties and obligations, a confusion that would have tended to 
bring about the ruin of all progress and civilization. It is^ to 
obviate, as He said, this undesirable culmination that Sri- 
Ki'ishna lived the life of work and duty, although in His own 
case such a life had not to serve the purpose of securing the 
summum bonum of salvation, as it evidently had to serve in the 
ease of king Janaka. ^ We should not fail to learn from this 
what great importance Sri-Krishna attached to the duty of the 
service of man and also to the truly noble purpose of accom 
pushing thereby the gradual enlightenment and elevation of 
mankind. According to Him this work of loving human service 
requires to be esteemed as grander and more imperative than 
even the endeavour to attain the salvation of soul- emancipation 
and God-attainment. This will become clearer to us in our 
next class. 


XV 

In our last class we were dealing with the important ques- 
tion of why it is that, even in the case of persons like the well 
known royal saint Janaka, the life of work and labour is bound 
to be obligatory. It is one thing to say that the do-nothing 
life of passive quietism is impossible in the very rtature of 
thing ; and it is quite another thing to say that the active life 
of incessant duty is inevitably necessary for the material and 
moral welfare of society, even as it is necessary for perfecting 
step by step the character of the individual man, so as to fit 
him more and more for the attainment of moral purity and 
spiritual freedom. These two statements are again different 
from the statement that work in itself does not create the 
bondage of karma, as also from this other statement that it is 
not more possible for selfishly done work to create the bondage 
of karma than it is for disinterestedly done duty to help on the 
final emancipation of the soul from the limitations of material 
embodiment. We have seen further how all these various 
statements are strictly true, and how they together point out 
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what it is that constitutes the secret of virtue and purity in 
regard to human life and conduct in society. 

Over and above these things, we have been told that even 
the sage of perfected character and pure wisdom, who has 
become so unselfishly good and so nobly worthy as to feel 
positively certain of his own spiritual emancipation, has to live 
the life of work and duty, at least for the purpose of setting a 
suitable example for others to follow. When unworthy and 
incapable men, whose character is markedly undeveloped, and 
who have yet to acquire the virile power of active and energe- 
tic unselfishness, adopt the life of inaction and renunciation, 
it is, as we have seen, sure to give rise to two dangers, which 
we may, for convenience, characterise as direct and indirect. 
The direct danger consists in that it tends to deprive society of 
its power to produce the very means of sustenance through 
which it has to live, thus giving rise to what may prove to be 
little short of social suicide through starvation. The indirect 
danger is intimately connected with this, and gives rise to that 
very serious kind of social and moral disorder which, being the 
result of the non-recognition of the obligatoriness of duty, is 
apt to undermine largely the power of self-restraint possessed 
by the members of any society, by making it possible and easy 
for them to believe that there can be no higher or more rational 
motive for work than what is due to immediate and unalloyed 
self-interest. We are all exceedingly prone by nature to 
mistake interest for reason ; and any thing, which is calculated 
to encourage or justify such a mistake on our part, is certain 
to retard our moral progress and hinder our spiritual 
emancipation. 

The adoption of the life of absolute inaction by a saint or 
a seer may be quite harmless, in so far as that saint or seer of 
perfected wisdom and established character is himself con- 
cerned. But even the certainty of what may be called his self- 
salvation does not absolve him from the obligation of helping 
on others to obtain their salvation. This duty of service to 
others is considered to be so important that Sri-Krishna Him- 
self, though an incarnation of God, found its performance both 
worthy and inevitable. There is no reason at all why what I 
have spoken of as self -salvation should be in any way incom- 
patible with service to fellow-men. On the other hand, kind 
and helpful human service is really one of the most efficient 
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means of securing self -salvation. Moreover, it has been distinct- 
ly enjoined upon, us that we should look upon the service of man 
as an end in itself, which even the certainty of our self-salva- 
tion cannot entitle us to ignore. Indeed, the incarnation of 
God as man, has, as you will learn, the service of man for its 
object. 

Therefore, the perfected man of wisdom should, in all 
that he thinks or says or does, always bear in mind what kind 
of life would be conducive to the moral progress and spiritual 
freedom of all those in whose midst he is privileged to live and 
labour. Love and service have always to be the motive of his 
work, even as selfish interest happens to be the motive of the 
work that most others do. Beyond this, there can be no 
difference between him and others. And that is what we are 
told in the Sloha. with which we begin our work to-day. 

25. In the manner in which unlearned men do 
work, (themselves) being (selfishly) attached to the 
work (they do), in that (same) manner should the 
learned man, who is desirous of taking the world 
(with him), do work, (himself) being (however) 
unattached. 


In this §loka the learned man is distinguished from' the 
unlearned man by means of two marked characteristics. The 
viavan or the learned man, as here conceived, is not a man of 
much book-learning or a man of any very specially trained 
intellectual cleverness ; he is, on the other hand, the man of 
true wisdom, who has learnt to distinguish the real from the 
unreal._ and therefore unswervingly aims at moral perfection 
and spiritual emaricipation as constituting the God-appointed 

of his being such, he can surely have no interested attachment 
of any kind in relation to his work and its results, and that 
he IS, nevertheless, prompted by the earnest desire to take the 
world with him as far as possible on the road of moral perfec- 

enlightenment and emancipation. His 
Sh attachment. and his desire to take the 

world along with him on the road of purity and progress, thus 
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distinguish him from the unlearned man, who is selfishly 
attached to the work he does as well as to the results that 
accrue from. that work. 

The selfishness of the unlearned man is enough to prevent 
him from bestowing any thought on the welfare or progress of 
others ; and although he is thus unmindful of the good of 
others, the ardour of his selfishness makes him work vigorously 
for the attainment of the objects that he selfishly has in view 
for his own advantage. Dull drones who are intensely selfish 
at heart are not unknown in the life of society. They are the 
tdmasa type of men, whom we have had to take into consider' 
ation more than once already, and who abound in society 
more largely than it can afford to contain such without 
sustaining serioxis harm and inconvenience. The inert dullness 
of the idmasa man may often be not enough to overpower his 
selfishness, so as to make it powerless to breed in him envy and 
attachment. Hence extreme selfishness and the inactive life 
of non-achievement may go well together, as there 
is np incompatibility of any kind between the inaction of the 
body end the impurity of the mind. This type of man is on 
the lowest moral plane, as we have already seen. And yet he 
is not the unlearned man whom this sloka mentions. The 
unlearned man referred to herein is, on the other hand, the 
man whom his selfishness goads into energetic and aggressive 
action. 

I remember having drawn your attention to the fact that 
the life, of energetic action and achievement is apt to create 
and 'strengthen in most men the selfishness that is born of 
ahavkara and mamakdra. Now we have to see that the reverse 
relation also holds true between selfishness and the life of work 
and achievement. If we take the rcijasa type of men into 
consideration, we notice that they do not suffer from any 
excessive inertia or dullness ; no lazy unwillingness to work is 
to be found in their mental composition- They are ever alert 
.and active ; and in their -case selfishness stimulates work and 
achievementj even as these in their turn stimulate and strength- 
en -selfishness. ■ Thus, in the case of some men, selfishness 
is capable of existing at the same time both in the condition 
of cause and in the condition of effect. The selfish attach- 
ment to work and things, whieh is given here as the character- 
istic of unlearned men, refers indeed to that causal force 
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of selfishness which goads people on to action and to achieve- 
ment. It is strictly true to say of such persons that the more 
intense their selfishness is, the greater is the ardour with which 
they live the life of work and achievement. Their devotion 
to the performance of work and duty is determined by the 
force of their selfish attachment to the results, which they 
expect to reap from the performance of work and duty ; and 
when they are markedly selfish in this manner, it is natural 
for them to be energetic and active in performing work and 
in achieving results- 

Here, the learned man of true wisdom is called upon 
to live the life of work and duty with the same intensity 
of devotion to effort and achieve -rent, as is manifested by 
unlearned and unwise men in their life of strenuous selfish- 
ness. The reason for this is, as you know already, to be found 
in the power which the example of the wise and learned person 
has on the conduct of the unwise and unlearned persons 
around him. He must use their natural proneness to imitate 
him and to rely upon his authority so as to enable them to 
win thereby the best and the worthiest advantage. This he 
can do, only if he leads them on to higher levels of moral per- 
fection and spiritual power, so that they too may become able 
to acquire through the practice of unselfish duty more and 
more freedom from selfishness and from the bondage of 
karma- Mere inaction of itself cannot make the selfish man 
turn out to be truly unselfish, for unselfishness has also to be 
learnt by the incessant practice of work without attachment. 
If the wise and learned man lived the life of inaction and non- 
achievement, those around him might easily imitate his 
inaction and passivity; but they would not thereby succeed in 
acquiring his unselfishness. And yet there is no doubt that 
what they should imitate and acquire is pre-eminently his 
unselfishness. 

Accordingly it becomes incumbent upon the learned 
man of accomplished wisdom to live earnestly the life of 
strenuous labour and unselfish duty ; otherwise his life can be 
of no service to his fellow-men. The obligation of the wise 
man to serve and to enlighten those, who are unwise, is hence 
-so great and so imperative that he can never hope to escape 
from it. The next Sloka clearly prohibits all desire and endeav- 
our' on the part of the wise man to escape from such an 
’obligation. 
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26 . The learned man (of true wisdom) should 
not produce a change of disposition fin relation 
to work) in the minds of ignorant persons, who 
are attached (selfishly) to work, ^but) should perform 
well all works with due attention, and Thus) cause 
satisfaction (to them). 

Before understanding fully the meaning and reason- 
ableness of the injunction given in this slolca, it is necessary for 
us to know the wise man’s duty of service to his fellow- men is 
looked upon in two different ways, although it is universally 
granted that the chief aim of that service must be to make the 
weaker and less wise persons become stronger and more wise, 
that is, to make them more and more capable of moral purity 
and spiritual freedom. There are some who hold that this 

aim is best carried out by coercing the weaker men to live 
at once the life which is suited for the stronger and wiser men. 
Because, in the case of the capable man of true wisdom, who 
has overcome all selfishness and is untainted by the love 
of pleasure or of power, the life of inaction and non-achieve- 
ment may turn out to be not merely harmless but even helpful 
sometimes, in so far as his own self-salvation is concerned, 
some people readily argue that such life must prove <iuite 
eciually good in the case of all other persons also. What is, as 
they say, sauce for the goose must be sauce for the gander as 
well* 


This is one way of looking at the manner in which 
the wise man of high moral power and purity should discharge 
his duty of service to his fellow-men. You, however, know 
how very possible it is to argue on the other side also. The 
life, which is harmless or even specially helpful in the case of 
the learned man of true wisdom and established unselfish- 
ness, may very well prove harmful in the case of those who are 
devoid of that learning and wisdom and unselfishness. Sri- 
Kjishna seems to have been of opinion that to disturb the 
even course of the lives of common, uncultured and undisci- 
plined men and women, who are not wise and capable enough 
to think out the nature as well as the details of the life which 
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is best suited for their owu moral development and spmtual 
progress, is in the long run unwholesome and jJioductive 
of evil m relation to individuals as well as society. 

All life in society has necessarily to be an oidered life. 
The ordering of the life of men and women in society may, m 
some cases, possess a morally high value , and m some othei 
cases, It may have a morally low value. No teachei of the 
philosophy of conduct will dare to contradict the statement 
that It should always be the chief aim of civilization to 
improve the moral worthiness of human life Nevertheless, it 
IS the duty of the philosophic teacher of correct conduct 
to see thatj m inducing and encom aging the change from the 
old order to the new, the love of orderliness itself is not 
wrecked on the rock of reform. 

There are also other difiBculties in the way of such a 
teacher doing his work of social service without unconsciously 
causing harm. You may have heard it often said that doubt 
is the necessary precursor of all intelligent conviction either m 
religion or m philosophy This is true only in the case of 

those with whom doubt never amounts to dismay. But we 

cannot forget the fact that there are many men and women in 
all societies, in whose case doubt at once gives rise to dismay 
and lands them in great uncertainty as to what is or is not 
right conduct. Doubt is always welcome so long as it is simply 
the necessary precursor of correct convictions. But where it 
unnerves men and women and hampers the ordered progress of 
their lives* it is bound to be harmful. hdorcover, the creation 
of doubt in the minds of men is always easier than the quelling 
of that doubt by the force of a newer and more rational 
faith. Where the men happen to be ignorant and selfishly 
attached to work, the disturbance caused by doubt is veiv hard 
to be composed. 


In respect of such men let me remind you of how we 
saw that, very often* in human societies selfishness acts as a 
check on selfishness, and keeps men and women m ojrd^r 
within the bounds of an externally imposed restriction. When 
^ members of any society are notably 

what tnaintains order theiein is n)oic the power 
of the unselfishness possessed by those meznbeis than the 
compulsion of any exteinal restraining force. The ideal of 
selfishness as checked and controlled by selfishness is very 
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different from and far inferior to, the ideal of self-restraint as 
reinforced by free self-sacrifice and love. 

It does not follow from this that all those, who are fitted 
by nature and by education to follow the former of these 
two ideals, may without harm be encouraged to lose faith in 
their egoistic ideal of life, before they are in a position to ap- 
preciate the sounder rationality and higher worthiness of 
the life of love and sacrifice, go as to adopt it with real glad- 
ness and with effective success. If any such loss of faith is 
encouraged in any manner, it means simply that even the lower 
ideal o: ordered life is made to give way, and social anarchy is 
invited to undermine the very foundations of civilization. 
Please be careful to note that this does not at all mean 
that there should be no impetus given to progress to enable 
men and communities to advance from the lower egoistic ideal 
of self-assertion to the more developed ideal of self-sacrifice 
and loving service. All that is intended to be pointed out here 
is that this advance has to be so slow and gradual, that the 
foothold on the immediately next higher step should invariably 
be made quite firm and secure before the support of the 
lower step is finally abandoned. The march of progress is 
nowhere abrupt in nature and can leap over no gulfs. 

It follows as a matter of course from this that, in all our 
endeavour to preach religion and to teach morality and 
philosophy, we have not only to make sure of the truth and 
goodness of all that we teach and preach, but have also to pay 
special attention to the intellectual and moral capacity of those 
to whom our teachings and preachings are addressed. Incapable 
persons undertaking to follow a discipline of life, for which 
they are not yet fit, are sure to come to grief very soon. This 
fact has been long recognised in the religious history of India ; 
and therefore Indian teachers of religion have believed all along 
more in the toleration of differences than in the enforcement 
of uniformity. Buddhism offers a very remarkable instance of 
the recognition of the necessity to make due provision for 
weakness in relation to what has been conceived by it to be the 
ideal discipline of life. You know that both Hinduism and 

Buddhism believe in the 1 'elpfulness of asceticism as a means to 
attain freedom from the bondage of karma. It is understood 
that Buddhism maintains that one cannot attain nirvaria, 
unless one succeeds well in living the life of a bhikshu. Certain 
“sects of Hinduism also are known to maintain that there is a 
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very great religious and moral virtue in sannyctsd, and that 
without its aid the attainment of moksha is impossible. In 
regard to the life of sannydsa by the aspirant, Buddhism, 
however, differs from Hinduism in a marked way, in that it 
allows the bhikshu to retrace his steps, if he finds that the self- 
restraint of sannydsa is too much for him to practise. But in 
Hinduism the sannydsin, who breaks down under the discipline 
of the required ascetic self-restraint and yields to temptations, 
becomes a patiia or fallen man. 

The Buddhist bhikshu may revert to the life of the house- 
holder, with the hope that after further preparation he may, 
on a future occasion, be able to succeed better in commanding 
the power of self-control and renunciation. But among the 
Hindus, it is otherwise. If a man becomes a sannydsin once, he 
has to be a sannydsin for ever ; or, he becomes a fallen man 
and ceases to be an honourable Hindu at all. We may rouse 
strong aspirations in favour of sannydsa in the mind of a 
morally weak man ; and the result of it may be that he, quite 
unconscious of his own weakness, too soon becomes a sannydsin 
so far as external forms go. This hurried adoption of the life 
of ascetic renunciation and self-restraint may of itself imme- 
diately reveal to him how very unfit he is for such a life. Then, 
if he has no means of rectifying his mistake, he is apt to betray 
the very ideal of ascetic life and bring discredit upon himself as 
well as upon the institution of sanny(7.sa. Now is this desirable ? 

I am sure you will all say that it is not. 

Nevertheless, we need not hold that the Buddhistic per- 
mission of reversion is better than the Hindu prevention of 
reversion. The Hindu idea seems to be that one ought not to 
be in too great a hurry to follow the ideal life of renunciation 
and self-restraint, before one has fairly made sure of one's 
power to bear the trials aiad responsibilities of such a life well. 
But the Buddhistic idea obviously is to encourage always 
whatever tendency there may be in a man in favour of asceti- 
cism and self-denial, by allowing him to become a bhikshu as 
soon as he chooses, and permitting him at the saxne time to get 
away from the restrictions of ascetic life, whenever he finds 
himself to be too weak to live up to them- In both cases, care 
is taken to see that there is as little as possible of the adoption 
of unsuitable life-ideals ; in one case hurry is prevented by 
making reversion impossible, in the other case the untoward 
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consequences of incautious hurry and inaptitude are allowed to 
be corrected as far as possible by reversion. 

The reason why I have here explained to you at some 
length the nature of the attitude of Buddhism and Hinduism 
towards the institution of sannydsa is to impress upon you 
clearly that the fitness of the individual for the kind of life, 
which he is induced or instructed to live, should not be lost 
sight of by those, who have the high privilege of being religious 
and philosophic teachers among mankind. If, in conducting 
their work of teaching, they ignore the inherited endowment 
and natural capacity of the individual, they neither do him 
good nor help on the general acceptance and aidoption of the 
teaching of such truth and goodness as have been realised by 
themselves in their own lives. On the other hand they may 
thereby do much harm by undermining the only possible 
foundation of social order and thus obstructing the progress of 
civilization. 

This naturally leads us to the consideration of what may 
be spoken of as the ethics of religious propagandism. Con- 
siderably long after the days of Sri-Krishna, the history a.i^d 
civilization of India have come to be acquainted with two new 
religions of foreign and extraneous development. These are 
Mahommedanism and Christianity. The temperament Of 
these religions — to be more correct, the temperament of the 
followers of these religions — is very different from the 
temperament of the Hindus and of their Vedantic religion, in 
the matter of propagandism. Both Islam and Christianity gfS 
supposed to believe that it is possible for the whole wqi;. 14 
become of one religion, and that it is only when mankind ft* a 
whole follows the flag - of that one religion that the divine 
object of human enlightenment and man’s spiritual emancipa- 
tion can be made to approach its accomplishment. , Mahotn- 
medans hold that this one religion is bound to be Islam, and 
Christians maintain that it must be Christianity. We need 
not undertake the impossible task of ascertaining whose faf€h 
and hope in this respect are destined to prevail in the end, 
whether it is the Mussulman’s hope and faith that will be 
crowned with success, or whether it is the Christian’s hope and 
faith that will achieve the expected victory. 

It is in the blood of the Hindu, so to say, to be lievc that 
the whole world can never be really of one religion. So long 
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as the liiheEited endowments of individuals and co Timunities 
cannot be the same all over the world* so long also as their 
natural opportunities and environments are apt to vary from 
time to time as well as from place to place, it can be no more 
than a mere day dream to believe that the whole world will m 
the end, be of one and the same religion I have read of 
Instances in which Christian missionaries from Europe are said 
to*- have taken charge of certain young persons belonging to 
certain savage tribes, to have given them European education, 
ahd to have brought them up for a number of vears in the 
midst of Christian civilization in the hope that these 
Christianised and semi Europeanised savages, when sent back 
«d their kindred, would render to them loving service as 
mas'sionaries of Christianity and of the ethics of European 
civilization It is said that, when these converted and educated 
Savages went back to their home land, they felt an irresistible 
impulse in favour of its savage life and gave up without any 
regret all the paraphernalia of European civilization and all the 
restrictions of Christian religion and morality 

One such instance is enough to show how nara it is to 
overcome or alter the inherited innate tendencies of men and 
women by means of preaching and teaching and educative 
discipline Compare the Christianity of a person like Cardinal 
Newman with the Christianity, say, of a Roman Catholic 
fisherman in South India The religion professed by both 
these happens to be the same nominally But can the similarity 
^tvyeen them as Christians be ever more than merely nominal 
Of compare the Christianity of some of our pioua and highly 
Cultured Proteatant missionaries in India with the Christianity 
majority of their ‘ black flock ' imbibe fiom them, 
Sfid then say whether any thing like a real rehgioua uniformity 
ts- possible in the necessarily multi form life of human 
civilization 


The harm here is not that it is simply a striving after the 
attainment of the imp^Oasible The striving injures more often 
t^an not the moral efficiency of thor^e who are led to yield to 
direct or indirect influencea It cuts them off from their 
old moorings, and does not land them safely on the new shore 
to the more or less cloae neighbourhood of which they have 

kfS tu generations, born m the interval 

between the decay of the old and th^ effective establishment of 
the I new order, are therefore inevitably led to live a life pf 
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aimless drifting, in ■whicli neither external control nor internal 
self restraint has any very considerable scope to operate Is 
this sacrifice of social and moral equilibrium worth making for 
the achievement of a merely nominal religious uniformity ^ 

Again, the self assertive tendenc\ of the spirit of the 
propagandist is almost certain to endanger the unselfish 
detachment and sweet reasonableness of his own spiritual^ 
directed life of faith and love Even in religious teaching* 
self assertion on the part of the teacher gives rise to the deca-^ 
of charity He who feels that the religion of every other man 
than himself is untrue — such a man cannot at all be conceived 
to be in a happy Aame of mind either intellectually or morally 
Here is a sentence of Matthew Vrnold’s, which I shall quote 
with V our permission as it has a bearing on the question which 
we lie now considering It runs thus — " ^JC^e shall always 

appear insolent in the sight of a religion’s adherents sp Ipng 
as we look at it from the negative side only, and not on that 
attractive side by which they see it themselves ” This sentence 
enables us to see that Matthew Arnold believed rightly that 
every religion has a positive attractive side and a negative un 
attractive side, and that the propagandist s natural tendency is 
to look more at the negative side of other religions than of liis 
own His partiality is even apt to make him quite blind to 

the negative side of his own religion This is a clear case of 
common human weakness, which is not conducive either to 
the enlightened establishment or to the steady progress of tru^ 
spirituality Accordingly, excessive zeal in the direction' 
propagandism may well cause harm in more ways than one. 
Indeed, such excessive zeal is very often the unconscious 
consetiuence of our obstinate non recognition of the fact that, 
even in the sphere of religion what is wholesome food for one 
man may well turn out to be poisonous stuff m the case of 
anothei 

“sri Kushna’s teaching, as given here, does not, now^vei;» 
seem to be intended merely to curb the excessive propagandistic 
zeal of the lelrne'd man of true wisdom and religious earnest, 
ness Such a man is here asked to do nothing which may^ven 
indirectly induce others to look upon his spiritually del^che4 
life of lenUnciatidn as an example that may readily be imitated 
at once by all Since the life, which in his ca^e is quite rational 
and entirely harmless, and is also at the same time in full 
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agreement with his realized wisdom and established unselfish- 
ness, cannot be either safely or advantageously lived by others, 
who are less qualified, he is asked to bring his own life down to 
their, level, so as thereby to make their faith stronger in all 
that contributes to their love of order and of moral and 
material progress in their own level of life. 

Let us here see that in this there is no such thing as a 
compromise of conviction on the part of the man of true 
wisdom. Since he has wholly risen above all selfishness and 
can ‘always command the spirit of absolute non attachment, 
he may live the life of work quite as sincerely as the life of 
reniihciation. If, in his case, there was the danger of the life 
of wbrk contradicting his unselfishness, and ift nevertheless, he 
chose to live the selfish life of work, believing all the while in 
the obli'gatoriness of eradicating selfishness, he would be acting 
wrongly and thus compromising his conviction. We have 
already seen that such can never be his chosen course of life. 

Moreover, we shall learn soon that it is an essential part 
of the teachings of Sri-Krishna that it, is always possible for us 
to make our life be in the right, whatever may be the form of 
the faith ‘that we adopt, and that what is right '.life at one 
stage, of ■ advancement in civilization or in individual spiritual 
culture need not necessarily be such life at another stage, 
whether this be higher or lower. The only thing that has to 
be takl^ care' of, at every stage of advancement in civilization 
or in' individual spiritual culture, for the purpose of making 
sure" that' life and conduct are therein directed aright* is to see 
that ^blfishness and sensuality are steadily discouraged, at the 
same time that uiiselfishness a,nd spirituality are encouraged 
throuj^hout,‘ as far as possible. 

^Thcre is no doubt that the possibility of discouraging the 
two first mentioned undesirable qualities, as well as of 
^cour^ing the two next mentioned desirable qualities* varies 
from age to stage in tbe continuous march of civilization and 
the progressive advancement of individual moral culture and 
^iritxfal strength. Indeed, it is observable throughout 
the whole course of. the history of civilization that one of 
the chief aims of progress has obviously been to kill the ape 
and tiger in^ man, so as to make his animality become 
|nore subservient to his humanity. In this march of progress, 
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there is therefore no stage in which this tendency, which 
is against selfishness and sensuality and in favour of 
unselfishness and spirituality, may be said to be totally absent* 

The advance here, as it has been well pointed out by 
the Swami Vivekananda, is in fact not at all from error 
to truth or from unrighteousness to righteousness, but 
from less completely realized truth and goodness to more 
completely realized truth and goodness. The learned man 
of true wisdom and spiritual insight and power and purity 
is therefore called upon to bear this great fact in mind in 
measuring the mental, moral and spiritual level of those 
who are less blessed with wisdom than he is himself. 
Indeed, if he is as wise as we have taken him to be, it is 
impossible for him to do otherwise. Consequently, it can 
never be rightly said of him, that, when by his conduct he 
encourages his less wise and less endowed neighbours to go 
on living well the life, for which they are best fitted by heredity 
and by training, he is thereby confirming them in error, 
or is preventing them from rising to a higher level of 
purity and righteousness. 

On the other hand, the adoption of the teaching given by 
Sri'Krishna here will surely enable him to help on the evolution 
of character in society by encouraging that evolution to move 
along easy natural lines. In a well trained mathematician 
of power teaching the multiplication table to those who do not 
know it, in a great linguistic scholar explaining the parts 
of speech to a class of young learners of grammar, or in a wise 
philosopher of notable piety and purity endeavouring to 
impart to his new and untrained disciples elementary lessons on 
the practice of self-restraint and mental concentration, we 
see nothing that is in any manner strange or incongruous. 
Every one of these teachers is surely doing the right thing in 
telal^^ to those whom he wishes to educate and improve. If 
any of them did otherwise, and led the comparatively untrained 
and undeveloped persons to aim and work at what is really too 
hard for them, he w'-ould thereby be forfeiting his own title 
to be a teacher, quite as much as he would endanger the 
progress of those whose lot it was to receive teaching at 
his hands. 

I do not see how the case of the teacher and exemplar of 
the spiritual life of purity and unselfishness can be conceived to 
be different from that of these other teachers* Therefore 
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the life of work and duty, which is enjoined on the 
man of accamplished philosophic wisdom and unselfishness, 
can neither make his wisdom hoPow and insincere, nor prevent 
those, whom his teaching and example are intended to influence, 
from rising to higher levels of moral and spiritual realization 
On the contrary, such a life, when lived by him, is sure 
to manifest his unselfishness m a very openly recognisable 
manner And this prominent manifestation of unselfishness in 
association with the wise man’s life of truly disinterested work 
and duty cannot fail to act as a wholesome example m relation 
to all those persons, who have of necessity to live a life 
of more or less interested work and duty. 

Since It IS seen that what is good for self-salvation, in the 
case of the wise man of established spiritual power, may prove 
to be too good for common human service, and since it is also 
seen that what is good for the service of man is not at all bad 
for the salvation of the wise man, it cannot be anything other 
than right to enjoin on such a wise man, that he ought not to 
create doubts and difficulties and confusing changes of 
conviction in the minds of those whose spiritual power is 
yet to be evolved and made to grow, but that he should 
help them to advance slovly and steadily in the direction 
of spiritual progress, by himself following the kind of life 
which is really good for them and their advancement. 

Let us now see why the manifestation of unselfishness 
is calculated to be more prominent in association with 
the wise man’s life of work and duty than in association with 
such a life lived by others 

SOTT 5^ !T II R4 II 

il ,ii 

27. Deeds are being universally done through 
the ‘qualities’ of praknti He, whose natuie is 
deluded by the feeling of i-ness, (he) thinks—* I 
the doer 
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28. But, O mighty-armed (Arjuna), he who 
knows the (correlated) distinctions among ‘qualities’ 
and actions, (he) does not become (thus) attached 
(to deeds), because he understands that ‘ qualities ’ 
operate in relation to ‘ qualities 

29» Those who are ignorant in regard to the 
qualities ’ of prakrUig become attached to the 
d^eds which are determined by the ‘ qualities ’• Let 
hirn not, who knows the whole, cause those, who 
a^i=‘"dull and do not know the whole, to waver. 

We .have already learnt that the distinction between 
purusha and praknti is much like the distinction between 
' mind ’ , and ‘ matter as expressed in the philosophical 
terminology current in the English language ; and we know 
further that prakriti is translatable also as ‘Nature ’ and 
puriisha as, ‘ soul We are told here that prdkriii has certain 
gunas.ot qualities as its essential characteristics, and that these 
qualities are really responsible for all the evolutionary as 
well as dissolutionary activities which are seen to go on in 
Nature. It is conceived that, but for these qualities, which are, 
as you ■ know, disignated as sattva, rajas and tamas, there 
can be no activity in Nature and no possibility of perform- 
ing work. 

'Let us remember that every person here on earth is 
an embodied soul that in his or her composition we find therefore 
b6th prakriti and purusha, and that, when he or she works, it 
is really the embodiment that does the work. If the power of 
doing work, which the matter of the body thus exhibits, is due 
to -the qualities of prakriti, it follows as a consequence 
that the soul itself can never be the agent of the work 
which the praknti of the body and its gunas do. Nevertheless, 
men in general do not understand the distinction between 
prakriti and purusha ; and even when they understand it more 
or less, they do not always bear it in mind. The result is that 
they very often mistake the body for the soul, as it is 
commonly mentioned in Sanskrit writings, and hold the soul to 
be the agent of the work which the body does in reality. Such 
is the blinding power of their undiscerning feeling of i-ness. 

I wish to remind you, in this connection, that we 
have be®>^ already told in a previous sloka, that all men. 
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are inevitably compelled by the gunas of prakriti to 
perform work ; for, we may understand therefrom that what 
really impels our activities is the need to satisfy the natural or 
the imagined requirements of the body. In fact, all the work 
that people do, and all the activities which they exhibit, are 
after all physical and physiological- One of the ways in which 
European philosophy distinguishes mind from matter is by 
pointing out that matter is characterised by extension, 
while mind is not so characterised. The QUa has already 
taught us that the soul is, in its essence, above the limitations 
of time and space- And modern science has fairly satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the physical universe of matter and energy 
may be looked upon as a fully self-sufficient whole in 
itself, seeing that every effect therein is capable of being 
accounted for by means of causes which are not extraneous to 
it- These various ways of looking 'at mind and matter are 
all distinctly calculated to show to us that the multiform 
activities of people, the motives which impel those activities, 
and the appetites which are satisfied by the results of 
those activities, are all things which belong to the body, but 
not at all to the soul. It cannot certainly be difficult in these 
days of scientific "advancement to see that human activities 
have, all of necessity to be physical in nature, and have also to 
serve certain physiological ends. 

I have heard it said that the greatest and the most 
powerful of all motive-forces in society is the force of hunger. 
Whether we consider the force of hunger to be the most 
powerful or not, there is no denying that a very large part of 
the activities of mankind is impelled by motives which 
more or less directly aim at the satisfaction of this ever urgent 
appetite. This animal appetite of hunger is entirely dependent 
upon the nature of matter and energy, as they are found 
in the constitution of animal embodiments. The energy 
required for the performance of the work of life is derived 
from the oxidation of the tissues ; and to make up for 
the wear and tear of tissues caused by this oxidation, the 
system demands food and has to be supplied with it. Hence 
hunger has no connection with the soul, but is entirely 
dependent upon the purely physiological life of the body. 

All our animal appetites are in this manner unconnected 
with the soul, and it is the felt need for their satisfaction that 
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generally gives rise to that strangely tangled manifestation of 
motives, which actuate men and women in society in so many 
ways to do work and to achieve results. Therefore the deeds 
that all persons do are really impelled by the qualities of 
prakritit and are done in obedience to the needs and the natural 
tendencies that are felt by them in relation to their own 
embodiments . 

Now let us try to make sure of the nature of the ego, 
which is denoted by the word ‘ I *. This ego, which is denoted 
by the word ‘ I % is commonly spoken of in Sanskrit as 
ahampaddrtha. Almost the very first philosophic lesson in 
respect of conduct and duty, which Sri-Krishna is known to 
have given to Arjuna, is that which relates to the essential 
nature of this ego. I am sure you remember how in Sloka after 
sloka the true nature of the soul has been step by step distin- 
guished from that of the body, and how the ego, that is, the 
aham, has been shown to be the immaterial, immutable and 
immortal soul, but not the material, mutable and mortal body. 
Although in this manner, the ‘ I ' of every one of us means 
our inner principle of consciousness, which we call the soul, 
and although, as explained just now, all our work is impelled 
by the ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti in obedience to our physical 
and physiological needs and tendencies, still those among us 
cannot indeed be many, who do not, at any time, feel that they 
are themselves the agents of the work which in fact their 
bodies do. Thus, most of us impose the agency, which really 
belongs to the prakriti of our bodies, upon the soul, and hence 
become subject to the deluding feeling of i-ness in relation 
to work. 

The truth in regard to the agency of work, however, is to 
be found in the relation between the nature of the ‘ qualities ' 
of prakriti on the one hand, and the nature of the work that 
is done on the other. The work, which is propelled by the 
sattva^guna and is done in obedience to the natural needs and 
tendencies of a body which is predominantly sdttvika, is 
necessarily different from what is done under the impulse of, 
and in obedience to, the needs and tendencies caused by any 
'other guna. Similarly, the manner in which the rajO'guna or 
the tamO'guna impels action is, as made out by the kind of 
action which it impels, different from that of the two other 
gunas. Therefore, the innumerable differences, which we 
observe in relation to the various ways in which men and 
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women live their lives in society, are all due to the differences 
in their respective constitutional needs and tendencies, as deter- 
mined by the ‘ qualities ’ of the pnkriti which makes up their 
embodiments. The predominance of a particular ‘ quality ’ of 
the prakriti in an individual’s embodiment impels that indivi- 
dual to perform particular kinds of work. Thus, the very 

nature of all our life-activities Is determined by the ‘ qualities ’ 
of the prakriti, so that particular kinds of these activities are 
correlated to particular qualities of the prakriti. 

To know well all the various details in regard to the 
manner of this correlation is to know the distinctions among 
' qualities ’ and ‘ actions ’ ; and this knowledge will enable us to 
see how any activity, which is impelled by any one of the three 
gunas of prakriti, may itself be said to be characterised by 
that particular guna. As a matter of fact we may find that, 
as it is shown in the last chapter of the Qitd, all our life- 
activities are fit to be classified under three heads as sdttvika, 
rdja-sa and tdmasa. In this way, we may easily understand how 
very right it is on our part to say that the guna or quality of 
the work that we do is determined by the guna or quality of 
the prakriti which makes up our embodiments. The guna of 
the prakriti is the impelling cause in relation to the life-activi- 
ties of all living beings ; similarly, the gtena of ev'ery one of 
their activities is an effect produced by that same impelling 
cause. 

It must be evident to you from this how it is that 
‘ qualities ’ operate in relation to ‘ qualities ’• And he, who 
knows this, can never fail to be aware that his true ahampaddrtha 
or ego, that is, his soul, is not the agent of the work which is 
impelled as well as executed by the prikriti of his body. In 
other words, he cannot consistently become selfishly attached 
to the deeds that he does. But in the case of those, who are 
not aware that life’s activities are, in relation to all living 
beings, impelled by the ‘ qualities ’ of that same prakriti, which 
is known to make up their embodiments, — in their case, selfish 
attachment to deeds is quite easy, as they, through ignorance, 
mistake the deeds, which are really determined by the 
‘ qualities ’ of their prakriti, to be the result of the will-directed 
activity of their souls. It is worthy of note that persons such 
as these, who bestow wrongly the attribute of agency on the 
soul, are here spoken of as those who do not know the whole 
truth in regard to where the real agency of their life-activities 
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lies. Similarly those, who, after realizing fully that ' ijualities 
operate in relation to ‘ qualities have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that their soul is no agent of any kind in relation to their 
life-activities, and have freed themselves well from the moral 
impediments of i-ness and mine-ness, — these are spoken of as 
the persons who know the whole truth. 

This justifies the remark which I made a little while ago, 
that, in so far as religious and moral progress in society and in 
the history of civilization everywhere is concerned, the onward 
march of mankind is never from error to truth, but always 
from less completely realized truth to more completely realized 
truth. To know that Sri-Kyishna understood and appreciated 
the religious as well as the moral progress of humanity in this 
light cannot but prove a source of very pleasing satisfaction to 
all impartial students of comparative religion, although their 
satisfaction may not be wholly free from a feeling of surprise. 
Some men are not, somehow, willing to grant that after all 
intuition may lead to the discovery of truth at least as 
effectively as observation and classification and generalisation 
do. To most of us the importance of knowing this aspect of 
religious progress consists in that it enables us to understand 
the rational foundation of the obligatoriness of charity and 
toleration and loving helpfulness in all our religious relations 
with all our fellow-beings. And surely there cannot be much 
charity or toleration or loving helpfulness in making the weak 
waver in their weakness. 

Let us now see how far Arjuna^s question, as stated at 
the very commencement of this chapter, has really been 
answered. “ O Kyishna, if the disposition of the mind is 
considered by You to be superior to work, then why do You 
order me, O Krishna, to do work which is cruel V* — this, you 
know, is that question. If Sri-Krishna’s declaration of the 
superiority of the disposition of the mind to the work means 
that, wheii one takes care of the motive, the work will take 
care of itself, then a life of good intentions and pure motives 
is ever bound to be a life of perfection, although no result of 
any kind ihay happen to be achieved in it through work- In 
such a case, it ought not to matter much whether a soldier in 
the battle-field fights bravely and does his duty, or whether he 
goes away from the battle-field not doing his duty therein, 
provided that his motives are as excellent when he goes away, 
as thiy have to be when he fights heroically. 
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This is of course a wrong view to hold ; the superiority of 
motive and mental disposition in comparison with work and 
duty does not entitle any person to elect and adopt the life of 
inaction, howsoever excellent his motives and intentions may 
be in doing so- The possible choice that people have in life is 
only between work which is associated with the proper mental 
disposition, and work the associated disposition in relation to 
which is clearly other than proper. Moreover, the very rectifi- 
cation of the mental disposition in relation to the work that 
people do in life is almost entirely dependent upon the discipline 
due to the appropriate performance of suitable work. There- 
fore, there ought to be no misconception and no doubt at all 
as to the necessity of doing duty and living the life of work 
and achievement. Even those, who are already blessed with a 
thoroughly pure mental disposition and who find it absolutely 
impossible to indulge in any form of unrighteousness, have to 
live the life of work ; because such active life is in their case 
also as much compelled by nature as in the case of others, and 
because again they, as typical exemplars of the truly righteous 
life, cannot control and guide the life-activities of others, who 
are not as fortunate as themselves, except by living the life of 
earnest and strenuous duty. 

There is another misconception also in this question of 
Arjuna ; and that is in relation to the problem of our choice 
of work, after we have rightly made up our minds to live the 
life of action and achievement. By asking Sri -Krishna why 
He ordered him to do work, which was cruel, Arjuna made it 
evident that he felt that, even if the life of work and duty was 
inevitable, there was no reason why he should be prevented 
from choosing such work or such duty as was pleasant and 
agreeable to him. Unless the doer of duty thinks that he is 
himself in reality the agent of the work he does, there is no 
reason why he should at all feel any repulsion in relation to 
any duty which he may be called upon to do. But for the 
selfishness, which is aroused in him through the feeling of 
i-ness, no man can experience either attraction or repulsion in 
relation to the duties of his life. Hence an undue reliance on 
the misguiding feeling of i-ness is the basis of the second 
misconception underlying the question put by Arjuna. 

His third misconception consisted in that he had not 
learnt that there could be no optionality in relation to 
duty, the essentially obligatory nature of which really meant-. 
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that it was determined for him by causes other than his own 
free choice as induced by his likes and dislikes. The portion 
of the third chapter, which we have already gone through, has 
effectively exploded both the first and the second of these 
misconceptions, by demonstrating that, in life, ' qualities ’ 
operate in relation to ‘qualities’, and that the quahtyAess 
soul cannot be the agent of the quality-fid work. The third 
misconception will come up for disposal very soon* But before 
we begin to study that, we have to understand the nature as 
well as the value of an additional means which Sri-Kiishna 
placed at the disposal of Arjuna to enable him to get rid of 
the misguiding feeling of i^ness in relation to work and all its 
results. That additional means is thus pointed out in the 
next sloka : — 

II || 

30. With a mind fixed on (accomplishing the 
good of) the soul, make over all work unto Me, 
and become free from desire and the selfish idea 
of ownership, and then fight without the fever 
(of doubt and anxiety.) 

In this sloka the compound word adhyatmachetas has been 
explained by a well known commentator as dtmam yat 
chetas tat, that is, as that chetas or mind which is fixed 
on dtman or the soul. It must be understood that such a mind 
is necessarily unworldly and spiritually inclined, and that 
he who possesses it is naturally more anxious to seek the 
salvation of the soul than to secure any of the worldly objects 
of pleasure or of power. Kence it seems to be clearly imphed 
that the possession of the mind, which is mainly fiixed on 
accomplishing the good of the soul, is a necessary 
condition to enable a man to make over his works unto 
God and thus become free from desire and from all its selfish 
promptings. It is of course worthy of note that in this sloka 
also Sri'Krishna is represented to have spoken of Himself 
as God* 

You may remember how we learnt, when we were studying 
the later part of the second chapter of the Qttd, that to 
meditate upon God as the highest object of attainment is one 
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of the appropriate means whereby a man may become a sthita^ 
prajfia or the sage of steady wisdom. The justification 
for such meditation is to be found not only in the fact that it 
is quite capable of producing the desired steady wisdom, 
but also in the truthfulness of the religious and philo- 
sophic position, that man can have no higher object of 
attainment than God. The injunction to make over all works 
unto God is also capable of a double justification in this same 
manner. The chief idea involved in this injunction is 
that, when men do whatever happens to be their work in life, 
they should not look upon themselves as the agents of 
such work, but should look upon God as the real doer of 
it. When men do their work in life as well as it ought to 
be done, and at the same time feel sincerely at heart that 
all that they do is really done by God,~it is then that they 
make over their work unto God. 

The making over of all works unto God, as it is enjoined 
here, cannot mean any thing other than the making over 
of all our assumed agential rights and responsibilites unto Him, 
so that we may sincerely feel that we are mere instruments 
in His hand to do His will; for, we can never be so 
passive as to free ourselves from the obligation of having to do 
our duties both earnestly and well. The manner of combining 
the performance of work and duty, with the acknow- 
ledged recognition of God as the real and ultimate agent of 
all such performance, is very effective as a means to do 
away with man’s much too common feelings of i-ness and 
nune^ness in relation to work and its results. There 
cannot be any doubt as to this. 


Moreover, it is so true in itself that every work that 
is done by any being in this world is ultimately done by God 
Himself ; for, as we shall distinctly learn hereafter, He is 
seated near the heart of all beings as their Lord and makes 
them live and move by means of His own wonderful power. 

f Him and through Him that we have ou,r very 
being. Therefore, none of us can have any title to look upon 
ourselves as the agents of the work we do, so long as it 
happens to be a well established truth that all beings in the 
world derive their very capacity to do work from God, who is 
^e source of all power and the support of all life. Such is the 

° given to Arjuna that 

he ihould Inakfe over all w'orks.unto God, from.'whom alobe 
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all beings in the universe derive all their power to live as 
well as to labour. 

The undeniable truthfulness of the position, that God 
is in reality the agent of all the works that all the beings 
in His universe do, cannot in any manner affect injuriously the 
truthfulness of the other position, that all beings are 
impelled by their prakriti or physical nature to do work, 
and that in the doing of work the ‘qualities' of prakriti so 
operate as to give rise to the ‘ qualities ' of work* The 
‘ qualities ’ of prakriti are in fact the immediate impellers 
of work in the life of all embodied beings* and God is the 
ultimate source whence even prakriti derives her power to 
impel work and to produce results. Hence prakt'iti also is 
simply an instrument which God wields in His hands. He 
is Himself responsible for this instrument being what it is, 
as also for the work that it impels and performs 

An appropriate illustration used occasionally in Sanskrit 
writings may be given here to show to you how prakriti 
may well be looked upon as a mere instrument in the hands of 
God. Imagine a woodman cutting a tree with an axe ; it may 
also be said to be performed by the woodman. Both the 
statements are equally true, and neither of them contradicts 
the other. Under the operation of the axe as directed by the 
woodman, the tree is cut, and it then falls down. May the tree 
say — ‘ I cut myself, and I fell of myself? ’ The agency in 
relation to these acts of cutting and falling does not and 
cannot surely belong to the tree. It may be attributed to the 
axe, if, for the time being, we ignore that it is a mere 
instrument. The real agent here is of course che 
woodman. Exactly so is it also in the case of our life of work 
and duty. The ‘ qualities ' of prakriti are the immediate 
agents in relation to all our activities, and God Himself is 
the ultimate agent. Thus, the quality-characterised prakriti 
as the immediate agent is necessarily an instrument in the 
hands of God, who is undoubtedly the ultimate agent of all 
work. 

Accordingly, we see that it is possible for us to come to 
know the unreasonableness of our feeling of i-ness in 
relation to our work and our achievements, by realizing either 
that all our activities are impelled as well as fulfilled 
by prakriti as the immediate agent, or by attributing 
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their origination and fulfilment wholly to the wonderful power 
which is owned by God, who is in fact the ultimate agent 
in relation to all the activities that go on in this universe 
of matter and energy. Indeed, as an aid to enable us to 
get rid of our unreasonable feeling of i-ness and all its 
unfavourable consequences, praknti cannot be of so much 
value ; for we cannot direct our devotion to prakriti, nor can 
we look upon praknti as our highest object of attainment. It is 
God alone who is quite instinctively made out to be worthy of 
worship and devotion ; hence it is easier and more natural to 
lean on Him and to make over all works to Him, than to rely 
upon praknti in our endeavour to get rid of the spiritually 
unwholesome and also logically unfounded feelings of i-ness 
and mine-ness. 

The intellectual conviction, that we are not in truth 
the agents of the work we do. cannot of itself prevent well the 
growth of selfishness in the lives of most of us. And who does 
not know among us that the power of the head in 
moulding character is incomparably weaker than the power 
of the heart ? Our intellectual convictions have to be, as it were, 
heated within the crucible of our heart, before they acquire the 
power to burn away the impure and unhealthy tendencies 
of our nature. If we bear this in mind, we may easily make 
out why Sri'Krishna called upon Arjuna to make over all 
works unto Him, and yet go on with the duty of fighting 
in the war. How helpful it is to us weak people to feel firmly 
at heart that, whenever we are doing our duties, we are in fact 
doing the work of God in accordance with His will / And 
this feeling, be it noted, rests entirely on truth. 

The command to fight, which is given in this ^'loka 
indicates as before that a line of reasoning is concluded 
here in the dialogue between Sri-Krishna and Arjuna in 
connection with the topic they had under discussion. The 
teaching here relates to the clearing of Arjuna’s misconception 
regarding the statement that, in so far as the production 
or non- production of sin and of the bondage of karma is 
concerned, the motive with which a man does his work is 
a much more serious cause than the work itself, and that 
the same work may or may not give rise to sin, according as it 
is done with evil and inappropriate, or with noble and unselfish 
motivesi This established superiority of the motive to the 
work has been shown to be utterly incompetent to over 'tide 
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the obligatoriness of work and duty in life ,* and the conviction 
is untenable that they are in reality optional. To take care of 
the motive well and at the same time to ignore work and duty 
altogether had been shown to be both impossible and injurious- 
Thus, the only course which is open to the aspirant is 
to live the life of work and duty, making sure all the while that 
his motives are positively pure and unselfish. 

Even then, the question of having to do unpleasant and 
disagreeable duties has to be finally solved. That there is an 
obligatoriness in respect of the doing of such duties also is 
what Sri 'Krishna appears to have distinctly taught. And from 
His teaching on this subject, so far as we have studied it now, 
we may gather that He was evidently of opinion that whatever 
is helpful as a means in correcting the impurity and counteract- 
ing the selfishness in the motive of the worker, cannot but be 
helpful also in clearing away the mal-odour of unpleasantness 
from the sacred field of true duty and loving service- To 
know that the ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti are correspondingly 
related to the ‘ qualities ’ of the work that they impel in us, 
is really to know how our duties are determined for us in life. 
The manner of this determination, we shall try to understand 
more fully in the course of our next class. Now, let us 
remember how the knowledge of the operation of the gunas of 
prakriti in relation to the gunas of work, and the knowledge 
also'of the all-pervading agency of the power of God in relation 
to life and work in the universe, are together potent enough 
to deal the deathblow to man’s feelings of i-ness and mine'Tiess- 
Simultaneously with the death of these morally unwholesome 
feelings, man’s motives of action are bound to become 
spontaneously pure and unselfish ; and the ascendancy of 
purity and unselfishness in relation to his motive is bound to 
make it impossible for him to associate the idea of unpleasant- 
ness or disagreeableness with the dutifulness of duty. He, who 
has been able to realise fully the obligatoriness of duty, cannot 
fail to discern a lurking contradiction in terms, whenever men 
speak of any duty as being pleasant or unpleasant. 

Having disposed of Arjuna’s doubts and difficulties thus, 
Sri'Krishna called upon him to fight like a true hero and 
warrior. Sri-Krishna’s estimation of the great value of the 

relation of faith to duty happens to be the next subject for our 
study and consideration. Let us reserve it for the next class 
and conclude here our work for to-day. 
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In our last class we saw how Sri-Krishna tried to clear 
away some of the doubts and difficulties which Arjuna felt in 
regard to the relative importance of motive and duty. The 
necessity of absolute unselfishness in relation to motive is due 
to its being the sole determining factor m the production or 
non-production of the bondage of karma ; and since the mere 
command of unselfish motive can in no way remove from us 
our burden of obligatory duty, we have to combine in our lives 
the effective performance of work and duty with complete 
disinterestedness of purpose. So far as the quality of the 
motive is concerned, the moral aspirant after perfection and 
purity has no option to choose between selfishness and unsel- 
fishness as he likes. His motive has always to be disinterested 
and unselfish. 


In the manner m which there is no room for choice in 
relation to the quality of the motive, there is also no room for 
choice between the performance and the non-performance of 
duty. I he performance of duty is as obligatory as the unsel- 
fishness of motives is imperative. The aspirant's freedom in 
motive and duty is in fact even more restricted, as we 
shall see in the course of our work to-day. His duties also he 
cannot choose in accordance with his own likes and dislikes, as 
those duties are determined for him, as for others, by the 
natural relation between the ‘ qualities ' of praknti and the 
qualities of work. This fact, that they are so’determined, 
ought to enable him to see that the work of all embodied 
beings is really impelled by the ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti. 

And when he sees this, he can no longer entertain logically 
any feeling of ahaitea or i-ness in relation to work and its 
results. To know the illogicality of the feeling of i-ness is not, 
however, the same thing as to become free from it,in practice ; 
and what is required is a real practical freedom from this 
intellectually illogical and morally unwholesome feeling of 
no^moT. few cases, the mere knowledge of the saMya 

mav operate m relation to ‘qualities', 

y in Itself be an adequate means to subdue the selfish 
eelings of i-ness and mine-ness effectively. But m the large 
majority of instances in human life, this knowledge ha^ to be 

Sv ""e^ca Jio^ devotion before it can become 

really efficacious in curing the moral malady of selfishness. 
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That IS why Arjuna was advised to throw upon God the whole 
burden of agential responsibility m lelation to t\ork, on the 
ground that He is the source of all power and the sustainet of 
all life in the universe. 

It may appear from this that faith in God and in His 
agency in relation to all work is useful only as an accessory aid 
to philosophical analysis and mtel’ectual conviction, and that 
the religious reliance of people upon God, as the ultimate agent 
of everything that is evei done in the universe, has no direct 
and independent value as a means to destroy their common 
human tendencies in favour of selfishness Such is not, 
however, Sri-Kiishna’s opinion. He obviously held that 
philosophical analysis and intellectual conviction are rarely, if 
at all, competent in themselves to kill selfishness, and that 
they therefore invariably stand m need of religious faith and 
devotion as aids to enable them to produce the required moral 
purification and spiritual strength in the aspirant. He was at 
the same time of opinion that men’s religious reliance on God 
IS, even when unassociated with any intellectual conviction 
derived from philosophical analysis, quite capable of encoura- 
ging their purity and moral strength, so as to free them -well 
from all the alluring bonds of selfishness and -sensuality. 

The sloka, with which we begin our work to-day^ gives 
expression to this idea. Both reason and faith are factors in 
the production of unselfishness in life. Reason alone often 
fails to produce the required unselfishness, although faith 
alone does not so often so completely fail. Accordingly, Sri- 
Krishna taught as follows : 

% % Trisrar? i 

Jl. Those men, who, with faith and without 
envy, ^dopi this teaching of Mine always, they also 
are freed from (the bondage of) karma. 

The maiOrOt teaching referred to by SrI-Ki ishna as His in 
this Moka is what has been stated in the immediately preceding 
sloka. That is why He speaks of it here as “ this teaching of 
Mine It therefore refers to the religious reliance upon God 
as the one and only independent agent of all work that is in 
any manner done by any being in the universe, so that people 
may thereby manage to overcome successfully all their strong 
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internal promptings in favour of bondage-compelling selfishness 
and sensuality. ^ _ Please note that, if we do not bear in mind 
distinctly that Sri-Krishna has here spoken of Himself as an 
incarnation of God, we are certain to miss the point of the 
teaching. 

In almost every religion, which has a comparatively high 
ethical purpose, we may notice that the whole nature of man 
is conceived to consist of two different aspects, one of which is 
spoken of as his higher nature, while the other is spoken of as 
his lower nature* The difference between this lower nature 
and the higher nature of man is brought out in English in an 
expressive manner by the wifely recognised contrast between 
the flesh and the spirit, the flesh representing the lower and the 
spirit the higher nature of man. The flesh is typical of the 
body, and means very much the same thing as the prakriti of 
the embodiment. The spirit stands for the purusha^ Accord- 
ingly, the lower nature of man is the nature of the flesh, and 
the higher nature is the nature of the spirit. 

Because the nature of man is thus compounded of a lower 
and a higher element, his life also is subject to the mixed 
influences of the flesh and of the spirit. Generally, it is the 
influence of the flesh that is apt to be stronger in the life of 
most embodied beings. It is often so strong that it keeps the 
higher influence of the spirit wholly in the background. Where 
the flesh is allowed free scope to assert itself, there the 
spirit is forced to retreat behind ; and wherever the spirit is 
encouraged to assert itself well, there the flesh is rendered weak 
and powerless for harm. It is this antagonistic relation 
between the lower and the higher natures of man, that makes 
the living of the spiritual life very hard, inasmuch as the life 
of the flesh is always apt to be aggressively strong in the case 
of most embodied beings. The central problem of the philoso- 
phy of conduct is indeed no other than the problem of how 
the influence of the spirit may be helped to assert itself 
effectively as against the influences of the flesh ; in other words, 
it is the problem of arriving at self-realization through 
successful self-conquest. To this end, Arjuna was taught th^t 
he should get rid of the selfish feelings of i-ness and mine^ness, 
^^d that he should at the same time go on living the life of 
duty and achievement. 

It is possible to put this teaching into practice either with 
the aid of philosophic wisdom or with the aid of- religious 
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faith. Although it has to be granted that right reason 
generally leads us to the ascertainment of truth, still reason in 
Itself IS not always reliable or effective as a help to right 
conduct, as it is not capable of careful and convenient manage- 
ment in the hands of all. I need not give you any proof to 
show that when we place ourselves entirely under the guidance 
of* reason and thus conduct ourselves in accordance with what 
ive hold to be philosophic wisdom, even then we cannot be 
altogether free from the danger of badly mistaking untruth for 
truth and appearance for reality. Whatever happens to be our 
reason appears to us to be right reason, although it may in 
reality be wrong reason. Moreover, reason as the sole guide 
of conduct IS quite apt to be as often unavailable as it is 
uncertain. Indeed, reason is too much of an aristocratic 
guide ,* It IS not at all easy for common men to command it 
and to propitiate it as required. Only a few born aristocrats 
of nature succeed well in commanding the guidance of reason 
and in living the higher life of the spirit under its direction. 
Nevertheless, none of us can afford to discard the guidance 
of reason altogether ; for, if we did so, we would be simply 
shunning light and courting darkness. Though the light of 
reason is too often uncertain and flickering, it still is light ; 
and as such it belongs to the higher spirit-nature of man. To 
place ourselves voluntarily at the disposal of the darkness of 
ignorance is therefore to make ourselves ready and willing 
slaves to the promptings of the flesh and thus miss all the 
possibilities of our higher nature altogether. 

Therefore, the proper course that is left open to is 
to live in the light of reason and to seek at the same time 
the support of something, which, being safer and surer 
than rea&on, is capable of correcting its misleading uncertainty 
fi^nd aristocratic unavailability- Sri*Krishna taught Apjuna 
that such a corrective of reason is to be found in faith, in 
the faith that God is the ultimate agent of every work 
that IS done in the universe, and that He is therefore the 
true owner of every thing that is produced therein as the result 
of work. Please do not interpret my remark, that faith 
of this kind is other than reason, to mean that such 
faith is either incapable of being supported by reason or that it 
contradicts reason. I have already drawn your attention to 
the fact that faith in God, as the ultimate source of all 
po^ver and life in the universe, rests on the solid rock of 
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truth and is fully capable of beinj* borne out by 
enlightened rfeason and leligiouo experience. 

Let us note that the field ol reason i-, lecogntied by all to 
be confined to the phenomenal world, and that when we try to 
pass from the phenomenal world to its non-phcnomenal foun- 
dation and support, we have neccshaiiiy to utilise the eye of 
faith. Hence it is impobsiblc for true reason to contradict true 
faith. On the other hand, it is the function of true reason to 
lead to the production of true faith, as it is the 1 unction of 
true faith to make the vision of reaton icrtam, clear and all- 
comprehensive. This being so, to believe in C od, to transfer 
the agential responsibility of all woik to Him and lo regard 
Him as the real owner of all the things that are produced m 
the universe as the result of work, cannot hut be complement- 
ary to the knowledge that, since ‘ ciualities ' operate m relation 
to ‘ qualities none of us has any title lo bo looked upon 
either as the agent of work or as the owner ol the piodticcd 
result of work. Accordingly, although the sdukhya position 
of reason and analysis may alone le capal le of giving use to 
the requisite non-attachment m some cases, iaith in God and 
reliance- upon Him as the source of all power and life arc very 
often required to make the aspu ant's life of non-attachment 
complete and unfailing. brotn this, we have to gather that 
reason and faith together are more cflcetive m destroying the 
souks bondage of karma than reason alone can ever be in itself. 

It IS desirable to ascertain here what the efficacy of faith 
alone is in this respect. To attribute to God, and to none 
other, all agential responsibility m lelation to woik, and to 
acfcnbwledge' Him alone to be the owner of all things that may 
ever be owned as property, — the-.e are the lessons of faith that 
-we are here called up-on to practise. Seeing that in the xloka, 
which'we-are now studying, Sri-Krishna ha-^ declared in nrtation 
to those persons,- who live their lives well with tl«s aid of what 
1 have called religious reliance upon Cod, that they also arfe 
freed from the bondage of karma, we are bound to draw' the 
inference that' Sri-Kvishna was clearly ot opinion that such 
religious reliance upon God is in itself capable of adequately 
encouraging the life of non-attachment, so as to produce 
thereby the final freedom of the soul. 

To rely solely upon the power of the head and upon the 
intellectual analysis and exposition of the great problem of hfe 
IS not so helpful to the attainment of the salvation of the soul, 
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as to rely upon the power of the heart and upon the love and 
devotion and sacrifice which the heart, as the feeling organ of 
relig'ous realization, is notably capable of evoking in almost all 
worthy persons. Reliance upon the head alone may save the 
aspirant’s soul sometimes. And yet it is good in all cases to 
rely upon the head and the heart together. Reliance upon the 
heart alone may further be fully capable of saving the soul very 
often from sin and from the bondage of karma. Thus, what 
we are in effect told here is that religion succeeds, where even 
philosophy may fail. To see that religion does succeed 
unfailingly in this manner, it is necessary that he who seeks its 
aid must be possessed of faith and must be free from envy. 
Hence we are told in this .iloka, that the religious life of reliance 
upon God has to be lived with faith and without envy> if such 
a life is at all to serve well as a means for the sure attainment 
of salvation. Let us now try and understand what this means- 

Where a man lives the life of reason, there cannot be much 
room for insincerity there If logic is insincere, it is thereby 
doomed to be untrue and unreasonable. It is however, very 
different in connection with the religious life. Insincere religion 
IS seen to be quite as possible as insincere logic is impossible. 
The insincerity, which is noticeable in association with the 
religious life, is generally of the conscious kind ; sometimes it 
may be of the unconscious kind also. There are always to be 
found in every society persons, who are not really religious but 
only pretend to be so with a purpose. The religious life easily 
lends Itself to the practice of such a deception ; and there is 
always more than enough of temptation for men to pretend 
to be religious when they are not really so. We are all aware 
how very possible it is for men to observe with scrupulous care 
all the outer forms of religion, while they discard the spirit of 
It altogether. If, along with the possibility of this outer 
pretension, we take into consideration the fact that even the 
life, which IS religious only in appearance, can generally 
command respect in society, we at once come to know the 
impulse which prompts religious insmcerity. This is what I 
have spoken of as conscious insincerity. But there are also 
persons in society, who somehow have come to believe honestly 
that they are living the religious life, although true faith, which 
IS at the root of all religions, has no place whatever in their 
hearts. This frame of mind in them is what I have called 

unconscious insincerity in religion, although some may see a 
contradiction in terms in the expression ‘unconcsious 
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insincerity^; such insincerity may be due to an honest idea that 
religion is more an affair of form and ceremonial. than of faith 
and devotion. 

It goes without saying that conscious insincerity in respect 
of the religious life is highly culpable and I am sure that you 
will all agree with me in thinking that Sri-Ki;ishna was perfectly 
right in condemning even unconsciou.s insincerity and faithless- 
ness in relation to the religious life. In facti according to 
Him, religion without faith is no religion at all. That is why 
the possession of faith is strictly enjoined on the aspirant 
whose aim is to attain salvation through the instumentality of 
the religious life. Moreover, faith as the foundation of the 
religious life is subject to be attacked and undermined in 
various ways. Although all religion.s have to be helpful to 
one another and look upon want of faith and irrcligion only 
as their common enemy, still there is really too much of 
unfortunate quarrel and contention among religions lin the 
life of the world as we now know it. And history bears out 
well enough that what is known as odium theologicum has been 
a fairly longstanding feature of human civilization. Whether 
true faith in God and in the higher life of the spirit is more 
undermined by the aggressiveness of ir religion, or by the 
conflict of religion against religion, is a question which it is not 
quite easy to answer at once. Nevertheless, 1 am tempted to 
believe that, in relation to the higher life that rests on religion, 
the former of these is not any more harmful than the latter- 
In any case, the position of faith is made risky on acrount of 
more than one kind of human imperfection ; and the injunc- 
tion to take care of faith as the essential foundation of the 
religious life is therefore abundanth needed. 

The other injunction, which is also impliedly given here in 
this ^loka to the aspirant, who strives to attain the salvation 
of the soul through living well the religious life, is that he 
should be free from envy. The Sanskrit word asuya means 
envy, and is explained as parotkarshasahishtjutva ; that is, as 
the incapacity to put up with the superiority of another. You 
all know how the religious life insists on a full and hearty 
recognition of the unrivalled superiority of God as the Lord 
of the^Universe, There are some persons whose feeling of 
ahankdra or i-ri^ss is so great that they cannot bring them- 
selves even to lo 5 >k upon God as the real and ultimate agent of 
all the work which they do from time to time with a view to 
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achieve such results as they desire. The intensity of their 
ahavkara contaminates their very blood with envy, so as to 
make them rebel at heart even against the unquestionable 
superiority of God. It is evident on the face of it that this 
kind of envy is inimical to religious faith altogether. 

I am led to think that this envy of the irreligious person 
in relation to God is not the only kind of envy that is con- 
demned here. The envy of the followers of one religion as 
against another religion and its followers is also evidently 
condemned ; for, this other kind of envy too undermines 
religious faith quite as effectively as the envy of the irreligious 
man of pronounced ahaiikara does. The religious life of true 
reliance upon God is impossible without faith ; and true faith 
can find no place at all in the heart which is defiled by envy. 
There is, again, the equally condemnable envy directed against 
God incarnate as roan ; and this also is injurious to faith. 
The truly religious man, who has to be dominated by faith, 
should, therefore, be free from all forms of envy. 

It may, however, be urged here that intense faith and very 
strong envy may co-exist in the bosom of a devoutly religious 
person, when his envy is directed against other religions than 
his own. In his case, it may well be said that the intensity of 
his envy of other religions is a measure of the intensity of his 
faith in his own religion. The history of Islam is capable of 
illustrating the close relation existing between hot iconoclastic 
2eal and the fury of propagandism. The history of Christianity 
is also capable of illustrating this relation well enough- Even 
Buddhism does n it seem to have been altogether free from 
iconoclastic intemperance, although among the propagandistic 
religions of the world it has shown itself to be the most 
tolerant and the most markedly sweet and reasonable in all its 
relations with other religions. The self-assertion of the 
propagandist is undeniably based on a kind of faith ; but that 
is not the faith which Sri-Kvishi.xa has enjoined upon all thosq 
who wish to attain salvation through the life of religious 
reliance upon God. The faith of the propagandist, who 
aggressively asserts that his religion is the only true religion 
and that all other religions are false, makes him intemperate as 
well as intolerant, and encourages in him the vicious feeling of, 
ahankara. 

You have been already told that the doctrine of the 
harmony of religions is an essential part of the teachings of 
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S^ri-Krishna as given in the BhagavadfiHcl. The comparative 
study of religions conducted in the impartial spirit of scientific 
enquiry in these modern days is more and more tending to 
establish unequivocally the full truthfulness of this doctrine of 
the harmony of religions- Although it is not unknown that 
blind bigotry tries to use even the science of religion to serve its 
own unwholesome purposcj there can be no doubt that truly 
liberal and impartial modern culture secs more truth and more 
good in the tolerant teaching of Srl-Krishna than in the 
narrow and contentious blindness of the bigot. The pious and 
pure-hearted Mussulman worshipping his Allah is ejuite as 
capable of high religious realisation as the pious and pure- 
hearted Christian worshipping his Christ, or the pious and 
pure-hearted Hindu worshipping his Siva or Vishnu- When 
judged by their best fruits, all the advanced religions known to 
history appear to be equally potent in encouraging the holy life 
of unselfishness and spiritual enlightenment- 

Therefore, the comprehensive practice of religious tolera- 
tion is not merely a virtue which rests on charity and liberal 
eulture : it is a duty which is demanded of us by truth and 
hence by God Himself. That the witnesses of God in one age 
or in one country ought not to think or speak lightly of the 
witnesses of God in another age or another country is a natural 
and necessary result of the faith in the oneness of God and in 
His supreme sovereignty and universal love. The Allah of the 
Mussulman is not and cannot be difTcrent from the Jehova of 
the Jew or the Father in Heaven of the Christian or the 
Brahman or ^iva or Vishnu of the Hindu- Hven an endless 
variety of names cannot make Him essentially more than one ; 
and He would be pleased as well and would smile as sweetly 
when addressed by any one among these many names as when 
addressed by any other- 

If the ahaf^kara of the irreligious man leads him to be 
envious even of the supremacy of God, and thus induces him 
to discard religious faith altogether, the ahaf'iMra of the zealous 
bigot, who is himself religious, is apt to make him envious of 
the good name and worthiness of other religions than his own. 
In the former case, envy undermines faith ; and in the latter 
case, narrow and wrongly directed faith gives rise to envy and 
uncharity and intolerance. Both these results are injurious to 
the healthy development of the spiritual life. Accordingly, it 
our duty to see firstly that our own faith in out God i» quite 
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firm and sincere, and secondly that this faith of ours is not 
antagonistically disposed towards the faith which others have 
as the basis of their religious life. To help and not to hate 
should always be the motto of the truly religious man ; and 
his work has ever to be conciliatory and constructive, but 
never to be offensively censorious and destructive. 

We have thus seen why it is that the wisely directed and 
earnestly sincere religious life has to be based on faith and has 
to be free from envy : otherwise, even the religious life may 

fail to destroy the bondage of karma and so bestow the blessing 
of salvation upon the soul of the struggling aspirant. The 
non-religious philosopher, who has succeeded in overcoming, 
through the power of his luminous wisdom, the demon of 
selfishness and sensuality, may have the way to the attainment 
of salvation open enough before him. But the position of 
those, who are polluted either by the ahankdra of irreligion or 
by the ahatikdra of bigotry and intolerance, is, indeed, very 
different. It is of them that the next sloka speaks : 

fsrf^ II II 

32. But those, who» being envious, do not adopt 
this teaching of Mine, — understand (them) to be mis- 
taken in relation to all knowledge, to be senseless and 
lost. 

We have already seen how the guidance of life with tt^ 
aid of religion is possible only to those, who are possessed of 
wise faith and are free from envy and the consequent irreverence 
and intolerance. In this doka we are told what becomes of 
those, who are, nevertheless, characterised by envy. 

The attitude of the non-religious philosopher towards 
religion is generally one of agnostic indifference. The very 
cautious wariness of his philosophic wisdom enables him to 
see at once that, in so far as the question of religion is con- 
cerned, the danger of over-negation is not less possible to arise 
than the danger of over- assertion* To postulate readily what 
cannot, from the standpoint of clear reason, be proved to exist 
is not more illogical than to negate what cannot be conclusively 
proved to be untrue or non-existent. Therefore, his attitude 
towards faith cannot be one of envy. The egotistic and 
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irreligious atheist is, however, of a different temper. To him 
all religion is an anathema ; and, in declining to subscribe 
to what he considers to be the unproved positive, he betrays a 
leaning to accept the unproved negatu’-c- We may thus see 
that his mind cannot be free from that distortion of bias, which 
makes him prone to be envious of all religion. Unlike this 

person* the egotistic bigot is not faithless or irreligious. Never- 
theless, his very bigotry makes his mind become subject to the 
distortion of bias, so that he is led thereby to sec good where 
impartial persons see harm, and to see harm where they see 
good. The atheist’s intolerance of all religions is quite as 
productive of mental bias as the bigot's intolerance of other 
religions than his own. Neither the atheist nor the bigot can 
therefore judge aright. 


Accordingly the idea contained in this Moka seems to be 
that those, who are envious either as atheists or as bigots, are 
sure to be really lost in the end. However, this ruin comes 
upon them only step by step. The first step in the process is 
that they quite unconsciously come to be characterised by a 
mistaken attitude in relation to all knowledge. lam sure you 
know very well that the problem of faith and religion is the 
crowning problem of all philosophy. Any kind of mental 
twist in us, which affects this crowning culmination of 
philosophic thought, is certain to cause a distortion of view on 
all occasions when our mind attempts to comprehend the 
relations existing among the various things that make up the 
contents of our knowledge and consciousness. There can 
therefore be .no doubt that the religious prejudice is one 
of the most pervasive of all human prejudicCvS. It gives 
rise to a tendency to indulge excesssivciy in the light and 
inconsiderately pleasant pastime of depreciating the opinions 
and convictions and intellectual achievements of all those, who, 
in our eyes, are not as we are ; and at the same time it makes 
excessive self-appreciation the very breath of our life* Modern 
European criticism of ancient Indian thought and learning 
gives evidence enough to show how the religious twist in 
particular can completely upset the balance of even very highly 
cultured judgments, which are deliberately based on strictly 
scientific principles. Envy and intolerance thus cause the mind 
to become permeated with partiality, so as to make it impossible 
for it to be fair and just in all its judgments. It must there- 
fore be clear to us that all things everywhere appear to the 
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envious and intolerant person as other than what they 
really are. 

To lose the power of fair and just judgment is to make 
the mind itself quite useless as an instrument of true knowledge; 
and there can surely be nothing improper in saying that the 
man whose mind has been made imbecile thus has in fact 
become senseless. In other words, he has become equal to a 
man who has lost his wisdom altogether, and in whose case his 
very mind has ceased to be a trustworthy guide in the matter 
of distinguishing between true and false, between right and 
wrong, or between good and bad. And, when in this manner 
he loses the guidance of his reason so as to be incapable of 
knowing the truth and doing the right, he surely becomes lost, 
as there is no possibility of his seeking well and obtaining 
assuredly that salvation, the attainment of which alone consti- 
tutes the true purpose of life. There can indeed be no greater 
loss than the loss of the soul. 

Such seems to be the reasoning involved in the import of 
this .s'loka ; and yet it has been misunderstood by certain unfair 
critics of the QUd. They lay a special emphasis on the word 
me, meaning ‘ my ’, which occurs in this and the preceding 
Slokas ; and thereby they draw the inference that the faith and 
the envy, which are mentioned in them, are in relation to 
Sri'Krishna personally, — faith in Him as an incarnation of 
God and envy of Him as a great religious teacher. It seems to 
me that it could never have been the intention of Sri -Krishna 
to declare that all those would finally come to ruin, who did^ 
not believe in Him personally as an incarnation of God. My 
reason for thinking so is not that, in the annals of history, 
religious and philosophical teachers have not frequently 
attached special importance to their person and to their 
teachings. As a matter of fact, the general rule with them has 
been to do so in a marked manner. But the Qifa presents Sri- 
Krishna to us as a notable exception to this general rule. To’ 
maintain that in the scheme of salvation, which He explained 
to Arjuna, He attached any exclusive importance to faith in 
Himself as an incarnation of God, is against the tolerant spirit 
of the Q7ta, and is quite inconsistent with the course of deve- 
lopment which Hinduism has passed through in this country^ 
mostly under the guiding influence of the QUd. Moreover, the 
meaning, which is dependent upon a verbal emphasis so largely- 
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as it is in this case, cannot well be taken to be sufficiently 
certain and authoritative. 

Although the idea that Sri-Kiishna attached .some special 
importance to faith in Himself and in His teachings is in itself 
unobjectionable, as it simply makes Him similar in that respect 
to more than one religious teacher known to history, still it 
cannot at all be accepted by us for the sole and yet sufficient 
reason, that it is not true. It is not that Hri Krishna lays no 
special claim at all to recognition as an incarnation of God. 
On the other hand, He appears to have insisted that Arjuna 
should recognise Him as such, and is a].->o known to have made 
it impossible for Arjuna to think of Him as other than divine. 
Still, what is pointed out in this and the preceding sloha.s- is 
nothing more than the general usefulness of religious faith as a 
means for the attainment of salvation. 

The way, in which man’s reliance upon God is calculated 
to help him in commanding the power to live the life of purity 
and active unselfishness, is different from the way in which 
philosophic reasoning and conviction may be cvpectcd to help 
Kim. Since the flesh is strong and the spirit is weak, so many 
of us so often know the better and do the worse. It is not 
that, whenever we do wrong, wc do so, because wc do not know 
that wrong is wrong. Philosophic reasoning may tell us which 
course is really the proper one for us to follow ; it may tell us 
that to be unattached to the fruits of work, at the same time 
that we are ardently engaged in the performance of work, is the 
best and the surest way to attain salvatioir. But can it make 
us do the right in the same way in which it enables us to know 
tbe right ? 

Philosophic reasoning gives all its teachings from a high 
and detached platform ; it does not hold us by the hand and 
gently lead us along the path by which we have to walk. Like 
a -sign-post it simply tells us which way leads whirher. Merely 
to know this is not enough for our guidance, so long as the 
promptings of interest continue to disagree with tbe teachings 
pf reason. It is mainly the forces of our lower nature that 
impel our action ; they mostly work out our lives. Reason, 
however, can rarely prevent this of itself ; it is weak as a source 
cm:. stopper of action. It illumines thought much more than it 
impels or opposes action. Therefore, reason alone cannot 
•ifeefively counteract the promptings of our prakriti. 
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Moreover, the endeavour to check the free play of nature 
by mere force is evei doomed to end in failure- The next two 
slokas point out this fact ; and in so doing they direct our 
attention to the greater educative value of mental co-ordina- 
tion than of coercion 

ii ii 

f s?5rsri%5£r^ i 

il ii 

33. Even he, who is possessed of wisdom, 
acts m accordance with his own nature (All) beings 
tend to (their own) nature What will coercion do ? 

'H Likes and dislikes are invariably establish,ed 
in relation to the objects of every one of the 
senses. One should not come under the power of 
these (likes and dislikes) ; for, they are one's enemies. 

We have now learnt that man is made of both prakriti 
and purusha He has his body and his soul, and is in consequence 
a composite being made up of the flesh and the spirit. 
His soul is, as It were, kept in confinement in a prison-house, 
which is made up of praki iti and is guarded over by 
praki’itc. Under such circumstances, the chief purpose of hfs 
life very naturally happens to be the liberation of the soul 
from this prison-house of prakjiti Hence the mam problein 
in relation to the soul is to make out how it may be 
enabled to obtain fully the freedom which belongs to it by 
its own inherent right- By coercing the authorities of the 
prison and disobeying the rules of discipline enforced therein, 
a prisoner can rarely hope to win back permanently his 
lost freedom. Even when disobedience and rebellion may for 
a time enable a prisoner to get out of the prison, he ts 
apt to be very soon forced to find hio way again into that same 
or into another prison, there to live under greater 
restraint than before and with the chances of release put 
off to a much later date. But the prisoner, who obeys hearttly 
all the rules of discipline that are current in the prison 
and does nothing in the way of forcing the hands of 
the authorities, is in a very different situation. His very 
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obedience tends to mollify the rigour of the restraint to which 
he is subjected ; and he may thereby be even, enabled to 
get out of the prison soon> Moreover, tins same obedience of 
his cannot fail to exercise a reforming influence on his 
character, so as to make it more and more impossible 
for him to become confined in a prison again. 

This analogy of the pri.soner iir the gaol holds true in 
relation to all souls which arc imprisoned in material 
embodiments ; and let us apply the analogy to Arjuna himself. 
The fear of sin and of the bondage of karn^a, which is then so 
distinctly exhibited, is enough to show to us that he 
sincerely believed the salvation of the soul to be the 
supreme purpose for which life had to be lived* That is, he 
looked upon moksha as the parama~l>urn.';hrfrthci- Nevertheless, 
he did not know well how he was to live his life in order 
that he might unfailingly achieve that supreme purpose. He 
endeavoured to ignore altogether the limitations which the 
'qualities' of prakriti impose upon an embodied being 
in respect of the achievement of the final freedom of moksha. He 
seems to have felt that the shortest way to get out of 
the power of prakriti was directly to disobey that power 
by force, and that this shortest way was of course the 
best way also. 

Born as a Kshattriya and pos.sessing in a marked 
degree the soldierly qualities of a courageous and heroic 
warrior, he must have had a prakj'iti in which the rajo-guz/a 
was characteristically dominant. Although he was thus born 
to be a soldier, he still wished vainly to turn hi-, back upon the 
battle-field and all its glorious opportunities, believing 
that the life of mere inaction and non-achievement was 
the same as the life of pure iron-attachment leading to 
the final liberation from the bondage of matter. In other 

words, he wanted to overcome the dominant tendencies of his 
nature, not by discreet obedience and cautious sclf- 
guidance, but by careless disregard and defiant disobedience. 
Supposing that Arjuna had been allowed to give up the life of 
the chivalrous hero and warrior, and had been at the same 
time permited to adopt, as he desired, the life of the mendicant 
beggar and the inactive sannyasin, we have to see how far 
he would have succeeded in living well this latter life of 
his own free choice. All beings tend to nature ; and wha^ 
will codfcioti do / 
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You may remember how we have been already told 
that merely to starve the flesh by force is not competent to kill 
the inner relish for the things of the flesh. Even those, who 
are engaged in taming an unruly horse, for instance, know that 
the best way of bringing the animal under control is not 
by trying to hold if in forced check from the beginning, but 
by securely giving it scope enough to exhaust itself, so that its 
power to oppose rational guidance may theredy be markedly 
weakened What we all have to do with ourselves in the 
matter of con.trolling our own conduct is very similar to the 
work of the horse-tamer. We have securely to give scope 
enough to the operation of the forces of our prakriti, and 
make them at the same time by cautious control more and 
more amenable to such rational guidance as is calculated to 
ensure for us the attainment of the full freedom of the soul. 
It is a well known fact in every department of human experi- 
ence tlrat to cross the path of Nature is to court ruin, and 
that intelligent obedieirce to her laws is ever the best means of 
so controlling her as to make her unfailingly helpful to human 
progress. And when obedience and agreeable conduct on our 
part induce Nature to be helpful to our progress, her kindness 
and bounty are known to be almost always immeasurable. 

What is it then that the aspirant after moral progress and 
spiritual emancipation is expected to do, in order that he may 
successfully enlist the kindly helpfulness of Nature on his side? 
He has been distinctly warned against the endeavour to 
suppress the normal processes of Nature by sheer force, and 
has been told that he should not readily place himself under 
the power of those likes and dislikes, which are invariably 
associated with the objects of every one of the sextses. Let us 
now try to understand well the meaning of the injunction that 
he should not place himself under the power of those likes and 
dislikes. It has already been pointed out to you very clearly 
that all our acts of sense-perception are associated with the 
feelings of pleasure and pain, so that some sensations are 
pleasurable while others are painful ; and it seems to have been 
^ri-Krish^a’s view that theie can really be no sensation which 
is neither picas urable nor painful. It has therefore to be 
understood that, hx the very act of perceiving their objects, the 
senses invariably produce the feeling of pleasure or pain, 
as the case may be. 

It is possible to separate in thought the process of sense' 
perception from the associated sfensatidn of pleasure br pain. 
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Nevertheless , the perception and the sensation are produced 
together ; and hence as incidents of human experience they are 
inseparable. The sensations of pleasure and pain determine in 
their turn our likes and dislikes, the general rule being that 
people like what is pleasurable and dislike what is painful. 
This association of likes and dislikes with the sensations of 
pleasure and pain is as invariable and widely prevalent as the 
association of the sensations of pleasure and pain is with the 
process of sense-perception. And the result of this is that our 
love of pleasure and hatred of pain are quite easily and almost 
imperceptibly transformed into the love of such things as give 
rise to pleasure and the hatred of such things as give rise to 
pain in the course of their natural and normal perception. It 
is in this manner that our likes and dislikes happen to be 
invariably established in relation to the objects of every one of 
our senses. 

So far, every thing may be seen to be perfectly natural. It 
is natural for the senses to perceive their objects, as it is natural 
for the sense-perceptions so arising to give rise to the sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain. Similarly, it is quite natural to love 
pleasure and to hate pain ; and there is surely nothing 
unreasonable or unnatural in men’s love of pleasure producing 
the love of pleasure-giving objects, or in their hatred of pain 
producing the hatred of pain-giving objects. Accordingly, we 
have to see that the wise aspirant after the salvation of the 
soul is not called upon to deaden his senses or to keep them 
shut by force, as both these processes are really unnatural and 
ineffective. Nor is he, for the same reason, called upon so to 
modify his mental constitution as to make it naturally possible 
for him to love pain and pain-giving objects. But what he is 
actually called upon to do is to see that he does not make him- 
self into a slave of likes and dislikes, that is. Into a slave of 
pleasure and pain, but that he manages to maintain the mastery 
of his will over them. 

The psychology, which accounts for the origin of tl^c will 
through these very likes and dislikes, which are dependent upon 
pleasure and pain, may not appreciate the rationality and 
naturalness of this injunction quite wilHngly. But there is also 
another view in psychology, according to which the will is the 
inborn organ of power appertaining to the soul, and thus 
happens to be the only means by which the spirit may assert 
itself against the tendencies of the flesh. Anyhow, it.ia am 
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thing to keep the senses open to perceive their objects and to 
produce their sensations of pain and pleasure, but quite another 
thing to make pleasure and pain hold such sway over us as is 
apt to place us wholly at their disposal. 

You are aware that the longing in the heart for pleasure 
is not killed by forcibly shutting off the objects of pleasure from 
the sphere of normal and natural experience. Nor is the 
dread of pain capable of being removed from within us in that 
manner. On the other hand, such a process of enforced 
sense-starvation is very well calculated to intensify the longing 
for pleasure as well as the aversion to pain. The best way, in 
which the love of pleasure and the hatred of pain may be kept 
under control, so as not to allow them to weaken or to over- 
power the will, is to allow full scope to the normal course of 
natural experience in respect of the sensations of pleasure and 
pain, and to see at the same time that they do not produce 
such dominant likes and dislikes in us as are too power- 
ful to be easily directed or controlled. 

It is neither the experience of pleasure nor the experience 
of pain that creates karma to keep the soul in bondage. What 
really creates it is the selfish attachment to pleasing enjoyment 
and the objects of such enjoyment ; and that sort of attach- 
ment is undeniably the result of strong likes and dislikes in 
relation to pleasure and pain. Therefore, it is these likes and 
dislikes that are in truth inimical to the spiritual progress of the 
aspirant. To keep guard over them and to hold them 
under control, while living the natural life of normal 
experience and energetic action and achievement, is the only 
way to foil this foe of man's moral and religious progress 
effectively, so as to enable him to win thereafter the valued re- 
ward of spiritual enlightenment and emancipation. 

It is probably meant to be conveyed here that the power of 
philosophy to bestow the discipline required for living this kind 
of life well is considerably weaker than the power of religion- 
With the sole aid of philosophic enlightenment and intellectual 
realization it is not easy to take care of the strength of 
the will and to direct it effectively against the temptations 
of pleasure and pain. True philosophy ought certainly 
to enable the philosopher to live the pure and perfect 
life. But all philosophy is not true enough for such a 
purpose ; and, even where it is not really wanting in truthful- 
ness, it is otherwise possible for philosophy to fail as a 
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practical guide of life. Similarly, religion also may prove 
to be defective and indaequate as a help to enable weak 
men and women to live the pure and perfect life. Neverthe- 
less, we may make out how, when the iiatellect alone is 
utilised as the guide of life, it is apt to prove impa- 
tient so as to endeavour to adopt coercion as the best 
means for the attainment of the end in view. Tire discipline 
of religion, however, covers the whole nature of man, 
and uses the slow and steady processes of mental as well moral 
co-ordination and helpful emotional invigoration for the 
gradual perfection of the conduct of human life. 

Whether this distinction between philosophy and religion 
as guides of conduct is implied in this context or not, 
there can be no doubt that the spiritually perfect life is 
here conceived to be a normally full life, wherein the 
whole nature of man is trained in its completeness to 
fulfil the supreme purpose of the emancipation of the 
soul from the bondage of karma, so as to release it from all the 
limitations which arc due to that bondage. No life of 
any person can anywhere be either normal or full, as 
long as it is not planned and guided so as to be in full 
harmony with the inner endowments as well as the outer 
environment of that same person. The life that is worked out 
through coercion loses all its spontaneity ; aird with 
that loss it ceases to be normal and fails to be full. To cramp 
life in any manner is to make it lop-sided ; and the life that is 
cramped and lop-sided is indeed the least fit to be perfected. 

This, of course, ought not be interpreted to mean 
that perfection consists in the rank exuberance of wild nature. 
We can never commit this mistake and misunderstand thus 
the meaning of a perfect life, if we bear in mind how 
very different in fact coercion is from control. We 
coerce Nature, when wc endeavour to force her opera- 
tions against her own tendencies ; and wc control Nature, 
when we carefully study those very tendencies and utilise them 
intelligently, so as to make them subserve well the ends of true 
progress. Hence, coercion is as harmful as guidance and 
control are beneficial in the moral as well as the material 
life of individuals and communitie.s ; and life in society 
can never be held to be perfectly well guided or coixtrolled, 
so long as there is even the smallest antagonism between the 
good of the individual and the good of the community. 
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I have heard it said that that society is ideally- 
perfectly organised wherein each is seen to live for all and 
all are seen to live for each. No society has as 
yet been able to show itself in history as possessing unmistak- 
ably all the ^ needed characteristics of such an ideally 
perfect organisation. There have been and are societies 

in which the individual is more or less sacrificed for the 
upkeep of the corporate life of the community. Similarly, there 
have been and are societies which are open to be criticised as 
being too individualistic in their organisation. It is always 
hard to draw accurately the line of demarcation between due 
individual liberty and due social authority ; and yet it is 
through the regulation of the duty of individuals that their 
good as well as the good of the community is capable of being 
encouraged and safe-guarded- And the way in which our 
duties are to be regulated for such a purpose is pointed out in 
the next sloka : 

f^sor; i 

II W II 

35. One’s own duty, not well performed, is better 
(for one) than another’s duty, well performed. To be 
discomfited in respect of one’s own duty is preferable; 
another’s duty is fraught with fear. 

Before endeavouring to understand fully the meaning of 
this really important Moka, we have to make out clearly how 
the distinction between one’s own duty and another’s duty has 
been already shown to arise- Let us remember that we have • 
been distinctly told that, since the ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti 
operate so as to determine the ' qualities ’ of their correlated 
work, coercion can do nothing at all to change them. We 
have tried to see how true this is ; and in it we have the basis 
of the distinction between one’s own duty and another’s duty. 

It has come out, from all that we have learnt so far regarding 
the question of the choice of duty, that whatever work a man 
is fitted for by nature, that he ought to do as his duty. 

It is a well known fact of common observation that all 
persons are not born with the same endowments or inherited 
capacities. Recent scientific enquiry and research have also 
shown, as we have seen, that even the moral character of the 
lives of people is determined by the endowments with which 
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they are born, and that saintliness runs in the blood as much 
as crim’nality does- The Sanskritic statement, that the gunas 
of the prakriti constituting a man’s embodiment determine the 
gunas 6f the work that he does in life, means nothing other 
thah that the character of a man’s life is determined by the 
natural endowment with which he is born- Therefore* life 

simply offers opportunities for the inborn potentialities of men 
and women to become actualised in the visible form of work 
and all its varied results ; and education can hence mean no 
more than merely leading out the power, which is within, to 
assert itself well without. No such thing as the putting in of 
power is considered to be at all possible. 

The idea, that men’s duties are determined for them by 
their natural fitness to live particular kinds of life, is also given 
expression to in the next chapter of the Qlta, in the context 
wherein it is said, as you will see, that the division of society 
into the four varnas has been arrange.l by God in accordance 
with the ‘ qualities ’ of the prakriti belonging to the various 
persons therein, and in accordance also with the various kinds 
of work which are naturally correlated to those ‘ qualities 
But the most distinct expression of the idea is to be found in 
the very last chapter of the Qiht, wherein all the important 
kssons taught in the work as a whole are recapitulated in 
relation to their practical application. In this last chapter, it 
is clearly declared that the man, who is devoted to the perform- 
ance of his own duties, attains easily the suTnmum bonum of 
life, that one’s oWn duty, even if ill-performed, is better for 
one than another’s d^y well-performed, and that no man can 
ever come to harm b^^^ng the work which is determined for 
hi^ by his own natu^ts in 

Thus it may be more than amply demonstrated that it is 
thtdughout maintained in the QUa, that men's duties are 
determined for them by the potentialities of their own nature. 
Accordingly, it is the duty of the man, in whose prakriti the 
sattva^gu^d prevails, to live the s^ttvika form of life, as it is 
the duty of the man, in whose prakriti the rajo-guna or the 
tamo'guna prevails, to live the rdjasa or the tdmasa form of 
life as the case may be. It is, however, the larger outline of 
life with its basic principles and main purpose that is deter- 
mined in this manner. Within the limitation so imposed by 
nature, there is of course room enough for choice and for 
gfadation. Biit this choice is naturally not of the qualitative 
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kind. According to what is stated in the last chapter of the 
QUd, all such duties, as require for their performance tran- 
quillity> self-control, self-restraint, patience, straightforward- 
ness, knowledge, wisdom and faith in God are Brahminical ijx 
nature. That is, those who are born with the fitness to develop 
and to mainfest these characteristics in a marked way are all 
entitled to live the Brahminical life. Similarly, heroism, valour, 
courage, cleverness, firmness in battle and masterfulness are 
declared to be tbe natural qualifications which fit one for living 
the life of the Kshattriya. Agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
commerce constitute the life-work of Vaisyas by nature, and 
physical labour and personal service form the function in life 
of all those who are by nature fitted to be Sfidras. 

The philosopher, the soldier, the wealth -producer and the 
servant -labourer are thus considered to be the typical repre- 
sentatives of the different kinds of functions which have to be 
performed for maintaining the welfare of society ; and it is 
evident that the qualifications required for the proper discharge 
of those various kinds of i unctions are so related to the func- 
tions themselves, that each out of the four sets of typical 
<|iaalifications, as classified by implication or open statement in 
can enable its owner to live only a particular kind of 
The philosopher’s natural qualifications are for the 
living of the philosophic life, while the soldier’s natural qualifi- 
cations are for the living of the soldierly life. In the case ©f 
the wealth-producer and the servant-labourer also, there is a 
similar correspondence between a set of personal qualifications 
on the hand and the kind of life that is to be lived on the 
other. Therefore, that duty, which is determined for one by 
one’s own nature thus, is one's own duty ; while every other 
duty, which is determined for another by hia different nature, is 
another’s duty- 

After having so ascertained the difference betweer» one’s 
duty and another’s duty, we have to understand the reason why 
one is called upon to. stick to one’s own duty under all circum- 
stances. It may strike you at once that the chief reason 
because it is harmful to coerce Nature in any manner what- 
soever. As in the case of the hot-house cultivation of plants, 
it may be possible to coerce Nature so as to make her yield 
sometimes such results as she ordinarily does not. It is, 
however, a well-known fact that; the plant, which is subjected 
to hot-house cultivation, yields generally poor produce,, and 
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that the piocebs of coercing Natuic atlopteil in relation to that 
plant tends to make its very constitution abnoimal and there- 
fore really unhealthy. This same thine liolds true in connec- 
tion with what may be conceived as the cultiv ition of man for 
the purpose of gathering in the fruit-hai vest of character. 
By using the process of coercing Nature, a man may 
manage to succeed fairly well sometimes in adopting a foi m of 
life for which he is not fitted by nature fhs suc(.c>,s here is 
of course bound to be inferior to that of the man who is fitted 
by nature for the living of such a life , and even this inferior 
success, that he may achieve, is apt to injure the vitality ol his 
nature and weaken the very potentialities of his moral and 
spiritual development. 

It is a well acknowledged fact of human experience in 
every department of human life that, when people undertake 
to do even such things as they have a natural fitness for doing, 
their effort is not at once crowned with complete succcis* On 
the other hand, they have to progress slowly by means ol con- 
tinued practice from les& complete to more complete success, 
or, as It often enough happens, even from failure to succea*. 
In the process of working in accordance with uatuial cpdoiiiiv 
ment and fitness, it has to be noted that every fatlwns 
ducive to ultimate success ; and the greater the number of 
failures or incomplete successes in connection with a person's 
endeavour to accomplish an achievement, the greater will he 
the excellence of that accomplnliment in the end. Hence, 
when Nature is not oppo.sed and antagoniicd but i-, heincndcd 
thus, every failure tends to improve the power of the worker 
to achieve the desired results, and is thu-. ca’culatcd to make 
.him grow gradually mto a full man 

It is therefore doubly unwise to cocr*'e un suited nitucc to 
produce abnormal results , and yet it is this kind of locreion 
of nature that Arjuna proposed to practiic in his tiwn case. 
A Kshattriya, born of Kshattriya parents and inheriting the 
Kshattriya blood of many generation i, is, as you know, 
expected to be possessed of a [yrtk/iti, wlietein the taro'f’mia is 
preponderant; and accordingly Arjuna’s pruk*dt must have 
been characterised by the preponderance of the rtijo-gH/nt. In 
a moment of weakness and under the unconscious influence of 
an ignorant and selfish pessimism, he felt an impulse lu favour 
pf retiounemg his own natural life of the chivaltfaus warrior 
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and of adopting at the same time the unsuited life of mendi- 
cancy and ascetic non -achievement. Such moments of weak- 
ness occur in the life of most persons ; and even the stoutest 
of hearts is apt to quake, when subjected to the highly trying 
struggle of a severe conflict of duties. 

The life of philosophic calm and absolute resignation is 
ever incompatible with the preponderance of the rajo-gwm in 
one’s prakriti ; such a life becomes natural and appropriate only 
when it is the sattva-guna that is preponderant. Therefore, 
Arjuna’s proposal to adopt the life of mendicant asceticism 
was incompatible with his own nature ; it amounted to an 
endeavour to prevent the predominant rajo-guna of his prakriti 
from effectively operating and to make it produce such results 
as the predominance of the sattva-guna alone can do. He 
thus wanted to coerce nature, and was rightly enough told 
that it would be better for him even to fail in the performance 
of such duties as he was naturally fitted for, than to succeed 
in the performance of the duties for which he had no natural 
fitness. 

This is why we are taught here that it is safe for us even 
to meet with discomfiture in doing the duties for v^hich we 
possess the required kind of natural qualification, and that It 
is highly dangerous to endeavour to perform the duties, for 
the doing of which we do not possess the needed natural 
qualification. In such an unnatural endeavour we may be 
earnest, honest and thoroughly sincere ; still it is harmful to 
ourselves and harmful to society. But our failure to do well 
the duties, for which we are naturally qualified, is neither so 
harmful to ourselves nor so dangerous to society, provided 
that, even when, we fail, we make sure that we have earnestness, 
honesty and sincerity fully to our credit. 

The life that is unnaturally planned injures, as we have 
tried to sec, the very growth of good character in the person 
who has to live that life, whether the outcome of such a life, 
tpeas.urcd by means of its achievements, happens to be success 
or failure. In following perforce an unsuited course of life, 
we seriously disturb in relation to our own progress what may 
U called its dynamic equilibrium. In other words, we force 
our nature to become unbalanced, and thus lose all our 
constitutional advantages in favour of progress. It may easily 
be seen that the society which allows its members freely to 
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perform the duties, for which they are not fitted by natute, 
thereby invites calamity to invade its home. The obvious 
want of economy in the utilization of the available social 
power is, of course, one of the evils to which such a society at 
once exposes itself. But this evil in itself is not half so 
harmful as the shock, which the unregulated freedom of its 
members gives to social order itself. 

What a man is fit for by nature, happens to be invariably 
so in relation to one particular kind of life ; and what he is 
not so fit for, consists of every other kind of life than the one 
for which he is fit. When it is authoritatively ruled that the 
members of a society should adopt such lives as they are 
respectively fitted for by nature, their career in the corporate 
life of the community becomes fairly fixed and adequately 
regulated. But if it be ruled that they may adopt courses of 
life, for which they have no natural qualification, this very 
permission might give rise to disorder in society, owing to the 
multiplicity of the unnatural and unsuitable courses of life, 
which would thus become freely open to them. The mainte- 
nance of order in society would become almost impossible, if it 
ever turned out to be a part of the recognized function of 
whosoever is responsible for the safe-guarding of that order to 
allow and encourage every person to do what he is not naturally 
qualified to do. The adoption of ‘ another’s duty ’ is thus 
injurious to him who adopts it, and also to the society which 
owns him as one of its members. 

Here it may well be asked what means there ate for us to 
diagnose accurately the kind of natural qualifications that we 
possess, so that we may truly ascertain and follow that life, 
for which we are really fit, and cease to strive after the adop- 
tion of any life for which we arc not duly qualified. Nature 
herself seems to have provided well for this diagnosis. The 
influence of heredity is one among the means by which the 
qualifications of persons for the performance of various kinds 
of duties in society may approximately be ascertained. The 
genuine taste and the sustained love of individuals in relation 
to particular kinds of duty and work are also capable of poiiit- 
ing out the naturalness or impropriety of the association 
between a duty and its doer- Like false hunger, however, there 
is also a false taste, which is quite apt to deceive us. Of this, 
we ought to beware, although it is true that soon enough false 
taste also gives rise to nausea and disgust, even as false hunger 
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does. Through action and re-action, Nature almost always 
succeeds in making societies and their members find their due 
level at last. Indeed, there is nothing that human history 
proves more emphatically than this. 

Nevertheless, it may appear that it is not quite equitable 
to leave the destiny of individuals so largely at the disposal of 
Nature, which is seen to bestow its favours on them so very 
unequally. Let us note here that the power of Nature over 
the destiny of persons is in no way amenable to our ideas of 
propriety regarding it. Moreover, from the standpoint of the 
theory of karma, we are ourselves responsible for the unequal 
manner in which Nature bestows its favours on us. Therefore, 
the seemingly just objection against the teaching that our duty 
in life is determined for us by our own endowment of natural 
qualifications — the objection that such a regulation of life is 
positively certain to chill individual ambition unduly and to 
prevent persons from rising to a higher status than the one to 
which they are born — loses much of its force and practical 
usefulness. 

In accordance with the ethical philosophy expounded in 
the Qita, there can be no distinction of higher and lower in 
relation to duties in life; nor can there be any such distinction 
in relation to the doers of duties. All true duties are required 
by Nature, and therefore all of them are necessarily to be per- 
formed ; and when the fit person performs the fit duty, each 
such person is as good as any other. All duties, when they 
are adopted according to natural fitness and are carried out 
well with motives of absolute unselfishness, are further shown 
to be capable of enabling their doers to obtain the salvation of 
the soul as their highest good. After all, it has to be borne 
in mind that those who manage to rise from a lower to a 
higher status in life, as society understands it, do so through 
obeying Nature and through doing well the so-called lower 
duties before they are at all permitted to perform freely what 
are commonly held to be higher duties. Under these circum- 
stances there can be nothing strange or unreasonable in the 
teaching that even discomfiture in the performance of one’s 
own duties is preferable to success in the doing of another’s 
duties, as indeed another’s duty is always fraught with fear and 
gives rise to moral weakness and spiritual breakdown by 
interfering with the naturally wholesome growth of character 
in him who wrongly adopts that duty as his own. 
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The question at the commcnci'cment of the chapter having 
now been fully answered in this manner, Arjuna came to feel a 
new difficulty in regard to how it is that men commit sin at all, 
when it so happens that Nature prompts them to do all that 
they do in life, and that what they are prompted to do by 
Nature turns out to be the very duty which they have to do in 
life. So he put this further question to Sri-Krishna : — 

%ST \ 

fertflpr: ii ii 

ARJUNA SAID 

36- O Krishna, prompted by what, then, does 
this (embodied) person, even when unwilling, commit 
sin, as if compelled by force ? 

Please observe how this new ciue,-.tion of Arjuna arises 
from Sri'Krishna’s teaching that all beings follow their nature, 
and that the coercion of nature can <lo no good to any one. 
We have already seen how the nature of embodied beings is 
made up of a lower and a higher aspect, and how man’s moral 
and spiritual progress consists in encouraging the higher aspect 
of his nature to assert itself more and more against its lower 
aspect. Seeing that the flesh is as much a part of man's nature 
as the spirit is, it may well be asked what — in the light of this 
teaching of Sri-Krishna that all our duties are determined for 
us by our nature — may be the justification for maintaining 
that the influence of the flesh should be subdued by the 
influence of the spirit. 

1 have already drawn your attention to tlie fact that most 
men know the better and do the wor.se ; and as it is pointed 
out in this ^loka, it often happens that, when men sin, they not 
only know the better, but are also mostly unwilling to do the 
worse. Under such circumstances, they arc surely apt to feel 
that they are driven to sin by some uncontrollable force from 
within. How can it then be said that the life of sin is not 
impelled by Nature? If it be granted that the life of sin is also 
impelled by Nature, how may we blame the sinner for sinning ? 
Thus, the great problem of the moral responsibility of man is, 
as you may see, involved in this question of Arjuna. If we 
make man into a mere automaton, whose activities are all 
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stiniuldteil and conti oiled by Nature, he cannot help losing at 
once all cognisance of the obligatoriness of righteousness and 
losing also all his sense of moral responsibility for the life he 
lives. 


A little calm thought is, however, sure to enable us to see 
how the^e objections against the teaching of Sri-Krishna, 
regarding the manner in which men’s duties are determined for 
them, cannot stand anvthing like a searching examination. 
Even their seeming plausibility is evidently due to the non- 
recognition of the exact meaning of the word mgraha, which 
we liave tianslated as ‘ coercion ’ here in this context. The 
niqiaJirt of (yrahjiti really means, as we have seen, the forcing 
of prakj iti. so as to make its piedominant guna either inopera- 
tive or opctative in producing such results as are not naturally 
correlated to that guna. In the endeavour of a rdjasa man 
like Arjuna to live the sdttvika life of peace, renunciation and 
non-achicvement, there is to be found such a mgraha of 
pruk) iti But there can surely be no such mgraha of prakriti, 
wlicn a ruja^u hero and warrior subjects his natural life of 
action and acliievement to the guidance and control of reason 
and religion. 

The fact that the selfish and sensual tendencies, which are 
associated with the hfe-activities of most persons, are separable 
at all from those activities, goes to show that those tendencies 
are not natural m the same sense in which those activities are 
natural. There are, as I believe you know, ethical philosophers 
who deny this very separability of these tendencies from the 
life- activities with which they are associated. According to 
them, no disinterested action is naturally possible But we have 
had ample evidence to show that Sri-Kiishna’s opinion on 
tl)is point IS vciy different He distinctly believed in the 
pos ability as well as the naturalness of disinterested action, and 
the history of humanity can afford abundant proof to show 
that such a belief doe', not contradict the truth of nature. If 
the common human tendencies in favour of selfishness and 
sensuality are thus made out to be only accidentally associated 
with the life-activities of men and women, the endeavour to 
repress these tendcncie-, can never be conceived to be the same 
+hmg as the coercion of nature 

The Brahmin, the Kshattriya, the Vaisya and the ^fidra, 
considered as types of the naturally Qualified representative 
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workers in society, can all live the morally rute life of sinless- 
ness. Virtue, purity and sinlessness have never been and can 
never be held as a monopoly by particular classes or by 
particular professions or by particular individuals. The philo- 
sopher, the soldier, the wealth-producer and the servant- 
labourer may all be pure and sinless or impure and sinful ; and 
as a matter of fact, history can as easily point out examples of 
sinful as well as of sinless lives among philosophers as among 
soldiers or wealth-producers or servant-labourers. Therefore, 
it is wrong to conclude, from the teaching of Sri-Kvishna, bear- 
ing on the determination of the duties of individuals, that 
prakriti impels them to sin, even as she impels them to live a 
life of action. If people sin, when indeed no irrepressible 
impulse of nature drives them to do so, how at all can they 
hope to be free from the responsibility for their sins ^ Here 
again Arjuna’s doubt is due to his misunderstanding the true 
meaning of the teacher’s teaching ; and the remaining Mokas 
in this chapter are intended to clear away that doubt. The 
very next ^loka answers directly the question regarding why it 
is that men often sin- as if in spite of themselves. 

l^RT-KRISHNA SAID 

37. This is the wishful will, this is the anger 
which IS born out of the ‘quality’ of rajas and is 
highly devouring and highly defiling. Understand it 
to be the enemy here- 


Please note that I have translated the word kdma in this 
ilolca as wishful will Ic means this in the context here, as 
we shall inake out soon* The word has also other significa- 
tions, such as desire, lust, love and so on. But none of these 
other significations fits in well with this context. Please notice 
further that krodha or anger which is said to be born out of 
j f-T ^ 1°^ rajas and to be highly devouring and highly 

defiling, IS almost identified with kama, so that the two 
together are conceived to be the one great enemy of man lead- 
ing him to sin even in spite of himself. This putting together 
of the wishfulness of the will with the anger that is highly 
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devouring and highly defiling is due to the fact that the former 
is usually the sole and unfailingly fertile parent of the latter. 
The wishfulness of the will owes its very origin to desire and 
also to aversions which is the twin-brother of desire ; and anger 
is their common offspring born to help them in asserting their 
power over all those persons whose will is too weak to resist 
them. 

In the course of our study of the second chapter of the 
QUci, we learnt, as you may remember, a little psychology which 
is of use to us here also. There we were taught that attach- 
ment to the objects of the senses, which manifests itself in the 
form of desire and aversion, gives rise to kama first and 
through it to krodha thereafter, and that this krodha. leads men 
to ruin step by step. Using the Sanskrit terminology more 
fully, we may express the psychology of this position thus ; — 
sa/'iga becomes evident as ruga and dvesha ; these give birth to 
kama in the will ; and kama produces krodha. Now what we 
have particularly to bear in mind in connection with this con- 
tinued process of psychological causation is that the existence 
of the cause inevitably implies the actual production of the 
effect. Accordingly, where kama is found, there krodha also is 
bound to exist. It is this sort of inseparable union in their 
very existence which makes it possible for them to act 
conjointly as the one enemy of the earnest and sincere aspirant 
after the salvation of the soul ; and that is why anger is closely 
identified with the wishful will in this context. 

It is a well known fact that anger makes people lose 
completely their power of discrimination ; and when this power 
is lost, there is no knowing whom they may or may not make 
the object of their anger. It is thus highly devouring, inas- 
much as its very operation tends to destroy the distinction 
between those who may and those who may not be devoured 
by it. That anger is highly defiling is even more easily under- 
stood* Indeed, nothing pollutes the nature of man and spoils 
the moral and spiritual effectiveness of his life so much as 
anger. This intimate relation between kama and krodha makes 
these attributes of the latter applicable to the former also. 
The more you indulge the wishfulness of the will, the more will 
it grow in strength and in volume. And the more it grows, 
the more does it lead men to feel and give vent to anger and 
to commit sin through it- 
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The statement that kama leads to krodha, which, irx its 
turn, impels people to sin, is true and intcllif;cnt enough. But 
are not kama, and krodha included in our hrah'iti ? That is, do 
not our wishfulness and anger form a part of our own nature? 
If they did, Arjuna’s idea, that Sri-Krishna^s teaching regarding 
the nature as well as the choice of duty made prakriti herself 
the impeller of sin, and thus relieved men and women of all 
moral responsibility in relation to sin, would turn out to he 
true ; and the sloka, which we arc now studying, could certainly 
offer no answer to the question put by Arjuna. I remember 
that, when we were studyiitg the mental and moral characterise 
tics of the ‘ seer of steady wisdom ’, we made out that fancy 
leads people more powerfully astray in life than the normal 
necessities of natural experience. As I put it then, it is the 
sankalpa of people which draws them more forcibly away from 
the right than their amibhava. Srl-Krishna’s teaching, as given 
here, implies that obedience to the normal nece^sities of natural 
experience can never in itself give rise to tin. On the other 
hand, it is only those pleasures and pains, wliich we fancy in 
oui*' minds and which yet form the basis of our liopcs aiid fears, 
that lead us to commit sin. Or again, as we have been told, it 
is only when the will works in slavish obedience to the roving 
senses, that the wisdom of men is carried away by force even 
as a ship in the sea is carried away in a stormy gale. 


Thus, it is clear that in the absence of the willing 
obedience of the mind to the tempting power of the roving 
senses, there can be no loss of wisdom and no life of sin. That 
the senses tempt men as badly us tlicy do is undoubtedly a part 
of the working method of Nature. But man’s will is given 
unto him as a spiritual instrument endowed with infinite possi- 
bilities of strength with wdiich lie may overcome the inihii'eal 
temptations of the senses. The will is like a mighty s\v6fd, 
presented to a soldier, with the injunction, that it should 
always be used in self-defence against foes of all sorts. A 
foolish soldier may use such a well-meant present to maim him- 
self or even to kill himself. Indeed, the very fact that we arc 
endowed with a will, which, if it chooses, can decisively conquer 
the senses and all their temptations, is enough to show that 
Nature does not irresistibly compel men to sin. And the con- 
sequent conclusion is that men are themselves responsible for 
all the sins they commit. 
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That men sin through the misdirected activity of their 
will» but not through the normal necessities of natural 
experience, may be very satisfactorily illustrated by means of 
one or two examples. For instances when we feel hungry, our 
physical nature compels us to eat some food- In so far as this 
compulsions this prompting to obtain food and to assimilate 
it, is concerned, our physical nature is entirely responsible for 
it. Our very appetite of hunger is the work of Nature ; it is 
due, we may say> to the physical exigencies of our physiological 
constitution. Thus the appetite is as much caused by Nature, 
as the need for its satisfaction is compelled by her. As long as 
our bodies continue to be built up and maintained in accordance 
with the existing plan of Nature, so long it is impossible for us 
not to feel hungry. And if, in spite of our feeling hungry, we 
do not supply food to the body, we certainly cannot manage to 
live long. 

Hunger and its satisfaction are in this manner among the 
normally necessary elements of our nature. Nevertheless, does 
our nature insist that the satisfaction of our hunger should 
always be produced by means of the most costly and the most 
delicious kinds of food 1 If we satisfy our hunger by means of 
less costly and less delicious food — which, however, is not on 
that account the less wholesome or less nutritious — does 
Nature in any manner rebel against such a procedure on our 
part 1 On the other hand, Nature may well feel thankful to us' 
for our choosiirg to eat such food. That our appetite of' 
hunger should be satisfied always with the particular kind of 
food, which we specially like or do not particularly dislike, is 
thus no part of the true economy of Nature, in relation to ua. 
Similarly, pure cold water can allay our thirst quite as well'as' 
costlier beverages containing specially delicious ingredients of 
various sorts. Vet, if we are given the option to choose be^ 
tween pure cold water and water which is, let us say, mixed with 
sweet and fragrant rose-syrup, which are we generally apt to 
choose I Here surely we have not a hard question to answer ; 
the sweetness of the sugar and the fragrance of the rose are 
both so potent that there can be truly very little difficulty for 
us either in making the choice or in answering the question. 

It is very largely in this manner that we have to learn the 
difference between the promptings of prahrUi and the prompt- 
ings of ketma- It, is always possible for us to obey tffie dictates 
of Kiturfe withbut wishing to acquire more andi more of 
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pleasure or to avoid more and more of pain. It is perfectly 
possible to live a completely healthy life chiefly on rice and 
water as we would say, or on bread and water as some others 
might say ; and Nature is in no way responsible for our love of 
syrup or of the spiced delicacies of the culinary art. So long 
as it is possible for us to supply all the normal needs and obey 
all the normal promptings of our nature without having to 
commit sin for such a purpose — so long it cannot surely be 
nature that compels us to sin. 

Let us calmly retire for a moment into the secret confidence, 
of the truth-reflecting interior of our own hearts, and from 
there endeavour to find out whether sinning is at all necessary 
for living the wholesome life of normal nature. If there we 
succeed to any noticeable extent in catching the image of truth, 
which the heart correctly reflects, we may easily find out 
thereby the limiting boundary of the sphere within which the 
normal forces of Nature propel all our healthy and inevitable 
life-activities, and beyond which the abnormal forces of the 
unwholesomely wishful will operate so as to befoul our lives 
with sin. As soon as we know this limit, beyond which Nature 
ceases to be responsible for the quality and the character of 
our life-activities, we know also how, whenever we kiiow the 
better and do the worse, it is indeed never in spite of ourselves 
that we do so, and how therefore we are ourselves responsible 
for all the sins we commit under the influence of our own 
unwholesome and wishful will. Now, in concluding our work 
for to-day, let me request you to remember well that what. 
prakriti demands is mere bread and water, and that the deraarid. 
for syrup and for spiced delicacies does not come from Nature, 
but comes from kama. 


XVII 

The last subject that we were dealing with in our last class 
wsis in reference to the question of how far the character of 
our life-activities is determined for us by Nature and how far 
we arc ourselves responsible for it. For the purpose of under- 
standing well where the impulse of svabhUva ends and the 
impulse of sankalpa begins in our lives, we took up for consi- 
deration the appetites of hunger and thirst and the unavoidable 
need to satisfy them, so that we might definitely arrive by 
means of them at the required differentiation between, the- 
(Operations of those impulses. And we arrii^ed* at 'the' 
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conclusion that bread and water give a true measure of the 
responsibility of really natural necessity, and that spiced 
delicacies and syrup denote the responsibility of our wishful 
will. Nature compels us to seek bread and to eat bread ; but 
she certainly does not compel us to seek and to enjoy all the 
various delicacies of the culinary art. Similarly, Nature 
compels us to seek and to dririk water ; but she does not 
compel us to seek or to taste any kind of delicious syrup as a 
necessary adjunct to the water that we have to drink. 

It is the love of pleasure and the abhorrence of pain that 
make the weak will wishful ; and it is the wishfulness of will 
so produced that makes mankind stray beyond the boundary 
laid down by Nature. ^Ji7e sin only when we stray beyond this 
boundary and wander about in the limitless fields of pleasing 
fancy and sense-allurements. The ill-led life of the person, 
who thus strays beyond the limit of Nature, is sure to cause 
his soul to become more and more subject to the bondage of 
karma, unless through bitter disappointment he learns in time 
that the endless pursuit of pleasure and power is a mere vanity 
of vanities, and gives it up so as to keep himself fully within 
thi sphere of operation of the normal forces and influences of 
kindly Nature. 

To illustrate well this highly important lesson of life, there 
is an interesting story given in the Mahahharata itself. I refer 
to the story of Yayati. He was a great king of the lunar race 
and is said to have been one of the early ancestors of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas. How far he is a historical 
personage, or how far he is a cunning creation of the mythical 
imagination of ancient poetry, we need not discuss npw, ' as 
such a discussion has really no bearing on the subject of our 
immediate study. We are now more concerned with the 
exposition of the moral of his life than with the valuation of 
its historicity. He is said to have married two wives and to 
have lived happily with both of them, commanding for a long 
time their love and their confidence. Each wife then bore two 
sons for him, and in time this happy father of four sons 
began to become old. The coming on of old age evidently 
made itself manifest to him by the gradual toning down of hfs 
own physical vigour and physiological vitality ; and as a 
consequence of such physical enfeeblement and physiological 
over -ripening, his capacity to enjoy the pleasures of life 
necessarily became markedly less and less. 
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This old agcj however, was not able to produce in him a 
proportionate decrease in the longing for those pleasures. 
Indeed, it often happens in the life of those, who are fondly 
attached to pleasures, that the grea^’er the cnfceblement of 
their capacity to enjoy them happens to be, the greater becomes 
the inner intensity of their longing for enjoying them. So an 
insurmountable dread of old age began to torment poor Yayati. 
Then, in a state of mind characterined by deep .selfishness and 
deeper desperation, he went to his eldest son and begged him 
to exchange his youth in return for his dear father’.s dreaded 
old age. That son at once and unhc-.il atingly declined to 

comply with the father’s unnatural request. Then the father 
approached his second son with the same n:.iuest, and found 
him not in the least willing to be more obliging. Similarly, 
the third son also proved unobliging to the poor disconsolate 
father. At last, however, the fourth son agreed to oblige 
him, and the father’s old age and thi . son’s youth were readily 
exchanged. 

We are not told how this extraordinary exchange was 
actually effected. That of ct>urie, is :t minor matter, in so far 
as our present purpose ii concerned. Soon enough, the father 
with his borrowed youth began to live his former life of 
pleasure with his wonted :c;r. Bur unliappily for him, even 
this borrowed youth showed' uiniist ikable signs of gradually 
growing into old age ; and before it was really too late, he 
became convinced through repeated experience that youth 
cannot be everlasting and that old age is inevitable. ile then 
gave back with a blessing to his kind and obliging last son the 
unexpended remainder of his youth, and in re-taking his own 
old <age from him he declared — 

r ’ST*?’’ ■'IJUViTPrg-lVtPt-r I 

:.a.4 *5:'tru‘V-rhh !i 

In this manner he was enabled to arrive at the conviction that 
‘ desire is never appeased by the enjoyment of the objects of 
desire, but is made to increase all the more as lire is through 
sacrificial offerings ’. When, love of pleasure fin is its way into 
the will and holds it in subjection, as it happened for a long 
time in the case of Yayati, then kama or the wishfulness of 
the will soon becomes unbounded. Much like fire, the rhore 
that wishfulness is fed, the more it burns. Experience, 
however, may teach wisdom, as it did unto Yayati ; and then 
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the living of the unselfish and sinless life may easily be found 
to be well accordant with Nature. Accordingly, Yayati’s life, 
as described in the Mahuhheirata, is appropriately illustrative of 
the ethical teaching that it is no part of man’s inevitable 
nature to burn with passion, and that indeed he never sins 
under what may be called natural compulsion, but does so only 
when his own wishful will through its weakness leads him 
astray. 

How the weak will with its irrepressible wishfulness tempts 
men to sin, may be learnt from the first two among the ^lokas 
which we have to study to-day. These two are — 

^ ii ii 

^rwTt fHcq-l-Rorr i 

^rJT^or ^ ii ii 

38. In the manner in which fire is covered over 
by smoke and a mirror by dirt, in the manner in which 
the foetus in the womb is covered over by the sac, in 
that (same) manner is (the whole of) this (world) 
covered over by that (kdma). 

39. O Arjuna, (all) wisdom (here) is covered oven 
by this constant enemy of the wise man— (the enemy) 
in the form of the kdma, which is indeed an insatiable 
flame. 

When fire is covered over by smoke, the very luminosity 
of the fire becomes hidden therein. When a mirror is covered 
over with dust and dirt, it loses the power of producing 
reflected images and thus ceases to be a mirror. So long as 
the foetus in the womb is within the embryonal sac, it cannot 
as yet be said to have made a beginning to live its own 
independent hfe, as then its life still forms a part of the 
mother’s life. Moreover, we have to note in connection with 
such a foetus that it is quite completely covered over by the 
membrane of the sac. This completeness of the covering is 
surely a noteworthy point in relation to the way in which the 
whole of this world is conceived to be covered over by kdma. 
The essential virtue of fire is made useless by the darkening 
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envelopment of smoke, even as the very character of a mirror 
as mirror is undone by a coating of dust and dirt ; and the 
foetus within the sac has no independent life of its own. 

Now, when the world, whicli is enveloped in desire and 
wishfulness, is compared to these, what docs the comparison 
imply 1 It seems to me that, what is intended to be brought 
out by this comparison is that whatever happens to be the 
virtue of the essential life of reality in this world of ours, — 
that is apt to be fully obscured by the opaque and unillumin- 
able covering of kama. In other word,, this comparison means 
that the desire-prompted widifulness of the will leads the life 
of the spirit to become wholly buried beneath the heavy load 
of the misguiding life of the flesh, so that men are thereby 
led to forget that they have such a thing as a soul at all to 
save. This very unwholesome result is accomplished hy the 
wishful will preventing the free play and the easy spread of the 
light of wisdom. 

The idea here seems to be that true wisdom and the wish- 
fulness of the will cannot co-cKist in the same person. We 
have learnt to see how that wisdom alone is true, which makes 
the salvation of the soul shine out as the highest and the 
worthiest object of attainment. It is alway.s an essential part 
of such a wisdom to see that unselfishness is the only means, 
by which it is possible to accomplish the salvation of the soul. 
The life of selfishness and worldly attachment can never be 
the proper life for the spiritual aspirant ; and the pleasure- 
prompted wiihfulness of the will cannot make life anything 
other than selfish and worldly. It is for this reason that kdma 
happens to be the constant enemy of the wise man- It displaces 
his wisdom and fills the vacated heart witlr selfish and worldly 
longings, which grow the more in volume and in intensity, the 
longer they are allowed to remain therein. And the displaced 
wisdom very soon finds it exceedingly hard to return to the 
heart from which it was forced out, for the simple reason that 
in that heart there is no longer any room available for the 
accommodation of wisdom and righteous unselfishness. 

You see how all this amounts to saying that selfishness is 
at the bottom of sinfulness. Selfish love of pleasure and 
power gives rise to the wishful will. This undermines the 
wisdom of even the wise man, so as to make him ignore the 
life of the soul in his zeal for living freely and fully the ever 
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tempting and never blessed life of the body. Since Nature 
does not irresistibly compel people to be selfish, she cannot be 
held responsible for their tendency to sin. We have therefore' 
to make out the basis of their common propensity to selfish-' 
ness before deciding finally who is really responsible for the 
sinfulness of their lives. This knowledge of wherein their 
selfish propensity is really rooted, is further calculated to-be 
helpful to us in enabling us to learn how we may withstand 
the tendency to sin in life. Accordingly, the basis of kama 
and the manner in which it works mischief are both explained 
in the next Moka thus : — 

40. The basis of this (kama) is said to be the 
senses, the manas and the intellect- With the aid 
of these, it envelops wisdom all around, and there- 
after deludes the soul. 

The senses are, as you know, the organs of perception. 

I have already drawn your attention to the fact that the 
Sanskrit word manas is not always equivalent to the English 
word ‘ mind % and that, in connection with the theory • of 
perception known to ancient Hindu psychology, it means the 
internal organ or faculty of attention. For this reason, mdnttsi 
is often spoken of as the antarindriya or the inner organ of 
perception. And buddhi is the faculty of intellection. Thus, 
the faculties of sense- perception, mental attention and intellec- 
tion are here declared to form the foundation of kama. 

The meaning of this statement is simple enough. It is 
when the senses perceive their objects, that the sensations of 
{Pleasure and pain ari^e. We become cognisant of the percep- 
tion-side as well as of the sensation-side of the functions of 
our senses, only when our attention is internally directed to 
them. Inattention and absent-mindedness, on the part of the 
perceiving person, make the senses fail as instruments of 
knowledge and experience. Therefore, the senses require the 
co-operation of the manas before they give rise to pleasure or 
pain. The experience so produced and the perceptions so 
gathered in have all to be well put into shape as an ordered 
whole, before they may produce kama and make the will Wishful; 
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If each of our sensations rcmaineJ a completely isolated 
factor in our entire experience, it would he impossible for us 
to arrive at anything like a law of ussociatioii between them 
and their objects, and we would not .surely be ible to know 
beforehand whether the sensory perception of a particular 
object — such, for instance, as a crystal of sugar- -vvoulci give 
rise to pleasure or to pain. The taste of sugar once experi- 
enced would be of no use to indicate to us what that taste 
would be like on another occa.sion ; and hence it would be im- 
possible for us to conceive the general idea, that sugar is sweet, 
as forming a part of our a.ssurc 1 knowledge, l or the purpose 
of moulding sensory experience into .such knowledge, the 
intellect has to sift and to sort all our sensations and percep- 
tions, so as to enable u-i to arrive well and easily at all those 
laws of association, in a cordunce wirh which the mind usually 
operates in the process of actiuiring well-formed knowledge. 

Without the conception of generalised ideas,- -that Is, 
without the ability to know, for instance* that sugar -is in 
general sweet and that quinine is in general bitter,- -wishfulncss 
in the will cannot certainly arbe. Unless the faculty of intellec- 
tion performs its function, experience can never be put into 
shape as an ordered whole, but will ever have to be in a state 
of chaotic confusion. When we do not know beforehand 
which concourse of experiential occurrences is calculated to 
give rise to pleasure and which to pain, the will has no means 
whereby it may contract and give direction to wishfulness. An 
undirected wishfulness of the will is clearly a contradiction in 
terms, in so far as all sanely psychological lives are concerned. 

Therefore, without the due exercise of the faculties of 
sense- perception, mental attention and intellcctiijn , it is never 
possible for the will to become wishful Hence it i.s these 
faculties that constitute the basis of kilmu, that is, of volitional 
wishfulness. Thus, the very origin of the wi.shfulness of the 
will is dependent upon these faculties, although it is true 
enough that, even in spite of the normally full and free 
exercise of all these faculties, it is quite possible for the will 
not to become selfishly wishful After all, it is the will that 
determines the aim of life — whether that aim is to be the 
securing of personal advantages in the form of pleasure or 
power or profit, or whether it has to be the service of man and 
thte Sal^^ation of the soxil. 
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There can be no doubt as to which of these two alter- 
natives the wise man will elect in choosing his own aim of life. 
He will certainly prefer, I believe, the service of man and the 
salvation of the soul to pleasure and power and profit. All 
his faculties will become effective aids to him in carrying out 
well what his own chosen aim of life is, namely, the service of 
man for winning thereby the salvation of the soul. Indeed, 
it is therein that the true power of his wisdom lies. He does 
not forget that moksha alone can be his parama~purushdrtka. 
Nor is he ever apt to ignore the well established efficiency of 
the loving service of man as a means for the attainment of 
this supreme purpose of the salvation of the soul. Whoever 
disregards the salvation of the soul as the true aim of life, and 
thereby disregards also the service of man as the means best 
suited to secure that aim, he surely cannot be a wise man. 
Such a man is apt to make pleasure, power and profit serve as 
the aim$ of his life. We know now how, in so doing, he is 
only strengthening his bondage of karma, and putting off 
indefinitely the day of the deliverance of his soul. The 
unwisdom of this course of life is as patent as the wisdom of 
that other course of life, which aims at securing the deliverance 
of the soul by means of the unselfish service of man and the 
unattached performance of duty. 

We may thus see how kdma prevents wisdom from direct- 
ing life aright along the path of unselfish service to the goal 
of the soul’s salvation. I believe I have made it sufficiently 
clear to you how the faculties of sense-perception, mental 
attention and intellection constitute the combined source from 
which this kdma arises, so as to despoil the power of wisdom 
to serve as the true guide of life. When these faculties are 
allowed to produce kdma, and when the kdma, so produced, 
envelopes the light of wisdom all around so as to make life 
itself miss its true aim, what then happens in reality is that 
the soul is deprived of its chances of salvation. It is in this 
manner that kdma deludes the soul with the aid of the faculties 
of sense-perception, mental attention and intellection. After 
thus pointing out how kdma acts as the cause of sin, Sri- 
Krishna went on naturally to teach to Arjuna the way in which 
this sin-engendering kdma might be conquered ; and that is 
what we find mentioned in the next iloka. 

snrfi ^ •• •• 
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41, Therefore do you, O Arjuna, control the 
senses in the beginning, and destroy this sinful thing 
which is the destroyer of (all) knowledge and wisdom. 

Since kdma is the cause of sin, Arjuna was asked to cast 
it off, so that he might thereby get rid of the tendency to sin. 
Please observe that kdma, which is the cause of sin, is itself 
spoken of here as pdpman, that is, as a s’nful thing. This 

transferred application of the attribute of sinfulness to kdma, 
which is the cause of sin, is natural enough, inasmuch as the 
operation of the cause is ever responsible for the production of 
the effect. This characterisation of kdma as a sinful thing is 
also meant to convey to us the intensity of Sri-Krishna’s 
disapprobation of it ; and the reason why he so very strongly 
disapproved of it is evidently because it is apt to destroy all 
knowledge and wisdom. How kdma destroys both knowledge 
and wisdom, we have already been given to understand. You 
all know that the wishfulness of the will is markedly prone to 
fill the mind with bias and with predispositions of all sorts ; 
and the fact that wish is father to the thought is a matter of 
daily observation in human life. Can the mind which is 
swayed by prejudices and predilections get at the transparent 
and absolutely colourless impartiality of the truth as it really 
is ? Can knowledge, which is not based on the apprehension 
of such truth, be called knowledge at all ? Surely that know- 
ledge, which lies and misleads, is no knowledge ,* and hence kdma 
is undoubtedly a destroyer of knowledge. 

Although the possession of knowledge may not always 
give rise to true wisdom in the possessor, still there can be no 
doubt regarding the incompatibility of wisdom with ignorance. 
Of course, the man of knowledge may not always be a man of 
wisdom ; but the man of ignorance is generally bound to be a 
man of utiwisdom. The selfishly wishful will, which aims at 
the acquisition of pleasure and power, makes the very purpose 
of life deviate from the right path of truth and wisdom to the 
path of untruth and unwisdom. No unwisdom can indeed be 
more harmful and unwise, than that which makes an unworthy 
aina take the place of the supreme purpose of life. We can 
no longer have any doubt as to the very great unwisdom of 
losing the soul, even though in losing it one may gain the 
whole world. What kdma does is that it stimulates the foolish 
endeavour to gain the world at the certain risk of having to 
lose the soul therefor. That is how k&ma destroys wisdom. 
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There is therefore no room for wonder in thinking or in speak- 
ing of that, which thus destroys both knowledge and wisdom, 
as a sinful thing. 

Please note that we are informed here that this kdma may 
be cast off by controlling the senses in the beginning. It is 
easy enough to understand why this controlling of the senses 
is recommended to be practised at the very beginning. We 
have seen that, in regard to our living the higher life of the 
spirit, the greatest obstacle arises from the tendencies of the 
flesh, and that these tendencies have their root in the pleasures 
of the senses. We have also seen that the only means, by 

which we can baffle the allurements of the senses, is a truly 
vise and well-guided exercise of our will-power. Thus, the 
struggle between the lower life of the flesh and the higher life 
of the spirit resolves itself into a trial of power between the 
tempting senses on the one hand and the resisting will on the 
other. 

It is a very widely known experience among men of all 
countries and of all classes that, the more they give way to 
their enemies, the more do those enemies take advantage of 
them. It is indeed a common law of Nature that, when one 
out of two opposing forces begins to yield in the stress of 
mutual opposition, it is steadily overpowered more and more by 
the other force till at last the opposition itself is vanquished 
altogether. The senses have a tendency to pull down the life 
of man to the lower level of the flesh ; and it is the will that 
has to pull it up to the higher level of the spirit- Here are 
therefore two opposing forces, to which human life is subjected 
owing to the very necessities of its constitution ; and as soon 
as the will shows signs of giving way, the senses are sure to 
begin to be effectively aggressive. Then, in no very long time 
it becomes the habit of the will to yield and to retreat and of 
the senses to be aggressive and assertive, so that in the end the 
will almost ceases to exist, and the man is made into a bond- 
slave of the senses. 

Accordingly, it is clear that, unless the power of the will 
is safeguarded from the very beginning in the contest between 
it and the senses, it is apt to be weakened so as almost to be 
destroyed. The destruction of the sin -engendering kSma is 
possible only through the effective exercise of thp power of the 
wiil j and the very effectiveness of man’s will-powef is, as we 
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have seen, dependent upon its steady and wakeful control of 
the senses from the beginning. But are the senses constitu- 
tionally capable of being controlled by the will.^ Is the natural 
relation between the will and the senses such, as makes the 
control of the latter by the former actually possible 1 These 
are certainly very proper questions to ask in this connection- 
And if the answer to them be in the negative, the sinful thing 
lidma would be quite unconquerable. Here in the next Sldka we 
have, however, a description of the gradation, so to say, of the 
seats of power as they are found within our psychological 
domain ; and a careful study of it will enable us to see what 
position the will occupies in that gradation, and how it is 
naturally possible for the will to control the senses. 

f q't inr: i 

JT5I55R3 TO 1%: TOTCg II II 

42. They say that the senses are supreme. But 
beyond the senses, the manas is supreme. Beyond 
the manas, the intellect is supreme. But what is 
(even) beyond the intellect is * that % 

In our endeavour to understand well the meaning of this 
sloka, we cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that it is intended 
to demonstrate to us the possibility of that sense-control, 
which has been declared to be the only means by which men 
may conquer their sin-engendering kdma. The relative position 
of superiority, which is assigned to the senses and to the other 
things mentioned in this Sloka, is obviously in reference to 
their controllability. The thought contained in this iloha is, 
as some of you may know, expressed in two different contexts in 
almost the same language in that very interestingly psychologi- 
cal and metaphysical Upanishad known as the Kathopanishad. 
And in a commentary on this Upanishad, the relative supeti- 
oerity of the various things mentioned in those two passages is 
explained to rest on the controlling power, which each of them 
possesses in relation to some other thing that is shown to be 
psychologically connected with it. Accordingly, the supremacy 
of the senses Is based upon their commonly apparent uncon- 
tro I lability. 

The statement, that the senses are supreme, does not 
mean here that they are absolutely uncontrollable ; for we arc 
told immediately that the supremacy of the manas transcends 
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that of the senses. This superior supremacy of the manas — 
which we have understood to be the faculty of attention — 
implies that the senses are controllable by the manas. When 
again the supremacy of the faculty of intellection is said to 
transcend the supremacy of the faculty of attention, the mean- 
ing likewise is that the faculty of attention is controllable by 
the faculty of iiitellection. Similarly, it is conceived that, as 
mentioned in this sloka, there is a certain something denoted 
here by the word that, which is in its turn capable of controlling 
the faculty of intellection. If we bear in mind that the 
supremacy of the controller transcends the supremacy of the 
controlled, and that it is possible for what happens to be the 
controlled in relation to some one thing to be at the same time 
the controller in relation to some other thing, there will be no 
great difficulty in understanding that gradation of superiority 
which is described in this sloka- 


We have already seen how the senses are effectively 
controlled by the faculty of attention. Without the co-opera- 
tion of the manas, the senses can neither perceive objects nor 
produce the sensations of pleasure and pain. When, with the 
aid of the manas, they give rise to perceptions and sensations, 
they so overpower the mind of the weak man as to appear to 
be uncontrollable. Still, no sooner do we take away the manas 
from the senses, than they cease to be suitable instruments of 
knowledge and experience- Accordingly, the manas can and 
does control the senses ; and its supremacy therefore tran- 
scends that of the senses* 

Now, is it equally true that the faculty of intjellection 
controls the faculty of attention Otherwise, the supremac^ 
of the buddhi, that is, of the faculty of intellection, cannot Be 
said to transcend the supremacy of the manas. The one fact, 
which at once unfolds for us the relation between the manas 
and the buddhi, is that it is in the very nature of attention to 
be ordinarily purposive. Such a thing as undirected attention 
is in general a psychological impossibility. It is the will that 
directs the .attention ; but it is the faculty of intellection that 
points out to the will the object tow’ards which it has- to direct 
the attention. Consequently, the manas cannot co-operate 
with the senses, unless it is itself directed by the intellect first" 
and is then stimulated to act by the will next. If the intellect' 
does ntot operate upon what the senses and the fatuity of 
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attention have together produced in us in the form of ex- 
perience, then all our experience can really be of no use to us 
in giving direction or guidance to the psychological life of our 
consciousness. 

To illustrate how this is, let us take the example of an 
ordinarily insane man. The mental defect in his case is not 
generally in connection with his sensations and perceptions. 
His senses are usually normal in their operations. He sees and 
hears and smells and tastes as most sane people do. Since in 
this manner his senses are seen to give rise to normal sensa- 
tions in him, his manas or faculty of attention must be also 
normally active in him in connection with the production of 
his sensations and perceptions. 'What he sees or hears at any 
moment, he realises well enough during that moment. But he 
cannot well classify and retain his sensory experiences ; he can 
neither associate nor dissociate them with all such things as are 
for such a purpose suitably related to them. There is rarely 
anything in the whole field of the experience of the mad man 
which is uniformly calculated to make his life normally 
purposive and useful. 

Although attention and mental concentration are directly 
under the control of the will, still it is the intellect which 
makes the operation of tbe will rational and consistent with 
all the ordinary laws of Nature. We may indeed say that the 
faculty of attention is subject to a sort of double control, 
seeing that it is dependent upon the will for motive force and 
upon the intellect for rational guidance. It must be now clear 
that, so long as our attention is apt to be led or guided in any 
manner by our intellect, the faculty of intellection is bound to 
transcend in respect of supremacy the faculty of attention* In 
other words, beyond the manas the buddhi is supreme. 

And what is that other thing, which is in this Uoka 
denoted by the Sanskrit word meaning that, and is declared to 
be even beyond the buddhi in point of supremacy / The first 
idea that naturally suggests itself to us in this context as an 
answer to this question is that the will is in all probability 
what is intended to be denoted here by the word that- In so 
understanding this thing, which is said to be superior to buddhit 
there is n^hing which is in any way inconsistent with truth ; 
for the VviB in fabt the dne main channel thirbu'gh whibh the 
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power of the mind is let out and made to flow in various 
directions. It is thus the will that stimulates attention and 
sustains mental concentration. Moreover, attention is needed 
for the production of perceptions and sensations, quite as 
much as mental concentration is required for the work of 
recollection. Thus, our memory and our perceptions and 
sensations are all made alive and active by means of the will 
ultimately. Indeed, it must be self-evident to most of you 
that the operations of the intellect are always prevalent in 
relation to both directly experienced and remembered sensations 
and perceptions. Consequently, the life of the intellect also 
is notably dependent upon the power of the will. We know 
that careful and impartial observation bears out very well the 
old and oft-repeated proposition that in human experience the 
wish is too often father to the thought ; and this shows to us 
another manner in which also the intellect is apt to be 
controlled by the will. Accordingly, it is the will that ulti- 
mately electrifies every limb of the mind into lively and 
energetic action ; and hence it may very well be held to be 
supreme even beyond the buddhi. 

But, in the light of the §loka here, that thing, which is 
declared to transcend the intellect, is evidently a certain some- 
thing, which is incapable of being transcended ; and the tran- 
scendence of the will cannot surely be said to be so supreme. 
I have advisedly spoken of the will as the main channel of 
mental power, inasmuch as the whole of the conscious flow of 
that power takes place through it. A channel of power neces- 
sarily requires a fountain of power above its origin, as other- 
wise there can be no power at all to flow through the channel. 
So long as the power flowing through the channel is dependent 
upon the power springing up from the fountain, we cannot 
say that the transcendence of the will-channel of power is so 
supreme as to be incapable of being excelled. Such transcend- 
ence can be attributed only to the fountain of power, even 
though it happens to be hidden behind what may be conceived' 
as the plane of our awareness* We may be unaware of its 

existence ; still it must be there as certainly as we have the 
will. There can and need be no channel of power, if there be 
no fountain of power. Who that knows can deny that the 
channel of power is bound to be under the control of the 
source of power ? Since such a source of ultimate power in 
the sphere of our mental life can alone be the absolutely 
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uncontrollable controller, as we may so very well make out by 
personal experience and by reasoning, the word thai in this 
context can denote nothing other than such a source of power. 

Moreover, in the two passages in the Ka/hopanuhad, to 
which your attention has already been drawn, tliat thing the 
supremacy whereof is said to transcend that of the intellect is 
distinctly declared to be the soul. In one place in this 
Upanishad (III. 10.) we find the statement biiddhcmtnuT. mahdn 
para/i ; and in the other (VI. 7.) the same idea is expressed as 
sattvkdadhi mahdndtmd, wherein sattva is interpreted to mean 
the same thing as buddhi- In both these instances mahlnfiimd 
naturally means ‘ the great soul ’ ; and the greatness which is 
attributed here to the soul is explained to be due to its being 
the uncontrollable controller in the whole sphere of man’s 
mental experience. When, according to the Kafhopanishad, it 
is this uncontrollably great soul that transcends the intellect 
in point of supremacy, it is rather strange to have to believe 
that, according to the Bhagavad-gUd, which in more than one 
place is very closely similar to that Upanis'kad in thought as 
well as in language, something else may be conceived to be that 
principle which trans<"“nds the intellect in power. Consequent- 
ly, that which transcends the intellect in point of power and 
supremacy cannot indeed be any thing other than the soul. 
This interpretation of the word thai is, as we shall soon see, 
in very good agreement with the true meaning of the next 
sloha also. Indeed, it would be hard to make out the meaning 
of the next Sloka rationally, if it be not granted that what 
transcends the intellect in point of power is really the soul- 

Just as I am finishing the exposition of the meaning of 
this very meaningful §lol<a, I am reminded of a statement, 
which 1 made to you in one of our previous classes, that the 
reality of the soul is proved in the Qltd by means of the two 
processes of psychological experimentation and analytical 
reasoning. The experimental process is in the practice of 
what is often called ashtdngayoga. In the QHd this seems to 
be denoted by the name of dhydnayoga, probably for the reason, 
that dhydna or meditation is the most important among the 
eight requisite elements of this process of psychological experi- 
mentation. It is also often spoken of simply as 3 'oga. The 
aim of this experiment is to make the experimenter get into 
that state of extreme mental concentration which we know by 
the Sanskrit name of samddhi. The yogin in the state of 
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samJdhi is not at all responsive to stimulations from outside ; 
he is, as it were, dead to almost all external influences. Yet 
this irresponsiveness of his does not justify us in coming to 
the conclusion that he has become so absolutely mindless as to 
be unconsciou-, even i>f his own existence. On the other hand, 
the result of the experiment is shown to prove that, in spite of 
this irresponsiveness, his consciousness even then not only 
continues unimpaired as consciousness, but also exhibits anew 
certain latent supia-normal powers* 

Such an apprehension of pure consciousness and its 
exalted power,-,, in association with a low state of physiological 
vitality and an almost absolute irresponsiveness ' to outer 
stimulations, !.■, well calculated to establish the independent 
reality of whatever hapfjens to be the basis of the mind in the 
inner life of all human beings. In other words, the crucial 

test of the reality of the soul is to be found in the successful, 
practice of ycjid "-o as to arrive at the state of sarnadhu 
Yrimunricliarya, otherwise known in Tamil as Alavandar, has in 
fact declared in hi*. Siddhitrayn that the reality of the soul can' 
be most incontrovertibly established only with the aid of the 
practice of yoi'a. Since this Yamunacharya was a well-known 
teacher of Veduntic Vaishnavism in Southern India in the eatly 
days of the great Ramrinujacharya, we may safely come to the 
conclusion that the old position of the Kafhopanishad and of 
Pat. hjali, regarding the value of the practice of yoga as afford- 
ing the be.st proof of the soul, has been held to be absolutely 
true and has licnee been honoured in this country for hundreds 
of years. 

"rhe other process, by wJdch we arrive at the proof of the 
soul, is dependenf upon psychological analysis and reasoning ; 
and that is evidently given in the sloka, the full import of 
which we have now been endeavouring to understand. It id' 
easy to see that, when our sense-organs feel and perceive* when 
our faculty of attention i.s steadily attentive, when our intellect 
classifies and generalises our mental contents actively and; 
effectively, —even then something more is wanted to integrate- 
and account for our experiences satisfactorily in all their varied 
aspects* We all feel, for instance, that our experience is 
actually mine* In fact, this sense of mineness in relation tb 
my experience is something without which I cannot at all 
conceive myself as a being. Similarly, every one of you has, 
1 am sure, such a sense of mineness in relation to your own 
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experiences. Moreover, I feel that my personality — that which 
is denoted by the word ‘ I ’ in relation to myself — is not 
different to-day and in this place from what it was yesterday 
and in another place. Again, many such things as were 
experienced by us at other times and in other places are 
generally seen to form part of our knowledge now and here- 

Can the senses, the faculty of attention and the faculty of 
intellection severally or together account for this aspect of our 
experience 2 When the senses and the faculties of attention 
and intellection perform their functions fully and in due 
harmony, all that we can have is only that kind of experience 
which is directed and rationalised from moment to moment. To 
unify these various momentary experiences, which are thus 
directed and rationalised, we require first of all the faculty of 
memory and also the instinctive conviction of self-evident 
certainty in regard to the rememberer of past experiences being 
in each of us the same as the enjoyer of present experiences. 
It is in no way inconsistent with reason for the receiver of the 
impressions of experience to be the same as the reviver of those 
impressions, inasmuch as the revived impressions are all felt as 
such by the receiver himself, who is at the same time conscious 
that he is himself their reviver also. It is in fact this 
unifying foundation of consciousness which forms the true 
source of our sense of individuality and of all our inner power. 
We have all along been calling it by the name of the soul. 
It is the supremacy of this soul that has been declared to tran- 
scend even the supremacy of the intellect. 

You know, as well as I do, that there are certain well-known 
schools of philosophy which deny altogether the existence of 
the soul. It has been, however, an old contention in Hindu 
philosophic thought that, without the postulation of the soul 
as the foundation of the underlying unity of man’s mental life, 
the psychological process of recognition becomes inexplicable. 
The sentence — so’yam Devadatta2i — ‘ This is that Devadatta ’ — 
is the commonly given illustrative example of the process of 
recognition ; and here the Devadatta that was seen on a former 
occasion in a different place is identified with the Devadatta 
who is being seen now and here. The senses and the faculties 
of attention and intellection are quite capable of accounting 
separately for each of these two cognitions of Devadatta. But 
they cannot in themselves account for the identification of 
the object of the earlier cognition with that of the later one. 
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The very possibility of this identification implies an enduring 
permanence as well as reality in relation to what may aptly be 
conceived as the mental canvas on which all our cognitive 
pictures are painted ; and recognition further requires that this 
enduring mental canvas should be endowed with self-conscious- 
ness so as to be able to cognise and to compare all those 
cognitive pictures. To grant these things is obviously the same 
thing as to grant the existence of the soul. 

Even that interpretation of this iloka, which makes the 
will that gives lodgement to kdma transcend the buddhi, may 
well be shown to be fully capable of offering a real proof of 
the soul, since the will merely makes manifest the hidden power 
of the soul within. If, as I have once before declared, a 
thorough examination of the nature as well as of the basis of 
memory is in itself abundantly capable of demonstrating the 
reality of the soul, a similar examination of the will, as the 
innermost faculty of mental initiative and control, is even 
better calculated to give us the same demonstration of reality 
in relation to the soul. The popular identification of the 
visible head-channel of power with the invisible source of 
power, of which it is such a channel, is neither strangely 
uncommon nor entirely unintelligible. In any case, it is evident 
that we have in this §loka such a proof of the soul as rests on 
logical reasoning and psychological analysis. The next sloka, 
which is the last one in this chapter, tells us how the know- 
ledge of this process of reasoning and analysis may be utilised 
by u3 in conquering the inimical kdma so as to make our lives 
perfectly pure and sinless. 

’Tt i 

srfi: 5^5 ii ii 

43. Thus realizing that which is (supreme) beyond 
the intellect, and (then) steadying the soul by means 
of the soul (itself), strike down, O mighty-armed 
Arjuna, the enemy in the form of kdma that is difficult 
(even) to be approached (in conflict). 

It clearly comes out from this doka that the realization of 
that which is beyond the intellect is helpful to us in the 
endeavour to steady the soul by means of the soul. To steady 
the soul is evidently to prevent it from wavering, when it is 
subjected to the trial of the alluring temptations of the senses ; 
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and this work of steadying the soul is here conceived to be 
possible only by means of the power of the soul. Let us in 
passing observe that this fact of the realization of what is 
supreme beyond the intellect being considered to be helpful to 
lis in the work of steadying the soul by means of the soul, 
is of itself calculated to point out that the tiling, which is 
supreme beyond the intellect, is no other than the soul itself. 
If the senses are controlled by the faculty of attention, and if 
the faculty of attention is in its turn subject to the control of 
the faculty of intellections and if again there is a certain some- 
thing which transcends this faculty of intellection in point of 
supremacy so as to keep even that under control, then this 
something must necessarily be, as we have already seen, an 
uncontrolled controller. Very naturally, such an uncontrolled 
controller has, whenever it may happen to be necessary to 
control it, to be controlled by itself. That is evidently why we 
are told here that the soul has to he steadied by means of the 
power of the soul itself. 

The knowledge of these graded centres of control in our 
mental life, as they have been stated in the previous Moka, 
makes it evident that the failure of man’s spiritual self-control 
is invariably due to such centres of control failing to exercise 
their power aright- When the master is indifferent regarding 
the assertion of his own authority, the servant is sure to usurp 
it quite freely and fearlessly. This, almost every one among 
us knows. Such an occurrence is not impossible or uncommon 
in the psychological world of human life- When inunas, the 
faculty of attention, neglects to exercise its due control over 
the senses, what happens is that the senses becotne so powerful 
as often to force this faculty. to work as a slave. In effect, rise 
manas comes to be controlled by the seitses- Such an enslave- 
ment of the manas leads to the enslavement of the huddhi or 
intellect also, inasmuch as the mental material which the 
huddhi has to handle is supplied to it through the already 
enslaved manas- 

This degradation of the huddhi is notably analogous to 
the moral degradation which comes upon all those who are 
fated .to be masters of slaves. A master of slaves may be so 
very rigid and inflexibly formal in what he considers to be the 
firm exercise of his authority as to deserve very well the reputa- 
tion of a tyrannical taskmaster ; and yet, even in his case, it 
surely cannot fail to be as true as ever that at heart the tyrant 
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is indeed in no way batter than the slave. The huddhi of a 
man may very well operate firmly according to strictly logical 
laws and regulations. Still, it cannot of itself keep him from 
the clutches of tlie enemy kama, so long as his manas happens 
to be enslaved by the senses. '[’he result in the long run is 

that the natural gradation of the centres of psychological 
power in man becomes thereby reversed. Then, instead of 
prestige and power rising step by step from the senses to the 
faculty of attention, from the faculty of attention to the 
faculty of intellection, and then from the faculty of intellec- 
tion to that which is supreme even beyond it, this last thing 
itselfj which is the highest centre of power, becomes subject to 
the intellect or huddhi which is enslaved by the manas, which 
again is in its turn enslaved by the senses. 

Thus, the insurmountably supreme mastery of mental 
power is made to pass away from the heart of the soul to the 
senses. When a man’s mind has come to this pass, there need 
be no wonder that in relation to him the enemy hlma becomes 
too dangerous even to approach in conflict. When the 
mechanism of mental control becomes disorganised thus, who 
can withstand the strong enchantment of the alluring magic of 
kuma? All those, into whose heart kama is making its way, 
are sure to be overpowered more and more by its magic spell, 
as its approach to the heart becomes nearer and nearer. It is 
therefore that there is more danger in trying to meet the 
enemy kdma in conflict, than in working to see that such an 
enemy does not arise at all. T o prevent the very birth of this 
inimical kama in us, we have to take care that our mechanism 
of internal mental control is not in the least disorganised. 
That is, we have to see that our senses are kept completely 
under the control of our faculty of attention, that it is fully 
obedient to the faculty of intellection, and that this latter 
faculty is itself well controlled ultimately by the will-power of 
the soul. Otherwise, our spiritual strength to resist the 
promptings of the flesh cannot be safeguarded, and our 
endeavour to live the sinless life is certain to prove futile. 

Even as the way to self-realization is through self -conquest, 
the way to self -conquest is through self-control. It is 
undoubtedly in thi: light that the^ practical aspect of the philo- 
sophy of conduct, as taught by Sri-Kvishna, presents itself to 
all sincerely earnest and enquiring students ; and it is worth- 
while to observe how the exposition of this practical aspect 
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of Sri'Krishna’s philosophy of conduct, as taught to Arjuna in 
this third chapter of the Qtta, shows that the practical aspect 
is itself eminently fitted to serve as a means for verifying the 
ultimate speculative basis of that same philosophy of conduct. 
The whole theory of His ethical philosophy is based, as we 
have learnt already, on the undying reality of the soul ; and 
the living of the ethical life, which is in consonance with this 
theory and is in fact deducible from it, has now been shown to 
be also well capable of demonstrating the reality of the soul. 
Thus is the truth of Sri -Krishna’s philosophy of conduct 
verified by a double test ; and there can therefore be no real 
justification of any kind for any faltering of faith on our part 
in respect of the value and worthiness of the important ethical 
and religious lessons which were so kindly and so earnestly 
taught by Him to Arjuna. 

Here ends the third chapter of the Bheiq:avad~gU(7.. This 
chapter goes by the name of Karrna-yoga, which implies that 
in it there is to be found an exposition of the nature and the 
value of karma or work, as an essential element in all welTlived 
lives, and as an efficient and appropriate means for the attain- 
ment of that emancipation of the soul which has already been 
shown to us to be the highest good. Yrimunacharya, to whom 
I have already referred, thus summarises the teachings given in 
this chapter : — 

This means that we are taught in the third chapter the neces- 
sity for the doing of work without any selfish attachment to 
results, but so as to secure the welfare of the world, it being 
understood that the required freedom from such attachment 
has to be obtained from realizing that true agency in relation 
to all work belongs either to the ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti or to 
God Himself. We have already seen how well such a conclu- 
sion comes out from this chapter. 

You may remember how, in giving a summary of the 
teachings contained in the second chapter of the QU3,, I point- 
ed out to you that in it we have the presentation of the 
ground-plan of the whole work* In that chapter, the great 
problem of the philosophy of conduct is examined from the 
speculative as well as from the practical standpoint. The 
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Speculative and theoretical aspect of the philosophy of conduct 
has been, as you know, denoted by the word suMya, while its 
practical aspect has been named yoga- The sdvlchya analysis of 
the problem of conduct led us, you may remember, to the 
position that the liberation of the soul from the bondage of 
matter is indeed the highest good at which all ethically directed 
conduct has to aim. The bondage of matter limits the freedom 
as well as the power of the soul ,* and this bondage is itself due 
to the transmitted internal impress of bondage-compelling 
karma, which is the outcome of the activities of the embodied 
soul in its previous states of embodiment. Accordingly, it is 
the samskdra of karma, that is finally responsible for the 
imprisonment of the otherwise free and unlimited soul in 
matter ; and the soul’s imprisonment in matter is therefore 
frequently enough spoken of rightly as the bondage of karma. 
The pollution of the soul by the samskara of karma being in 
this way the cause of its imprisonment in matter, it follows as 
a matter of course that the liberation of the soul from the 
bondage of matter can be most effectively accomplished by 
getting rid of this samskdra' o£ karma altogether. That state 
in which the embodied soul may well be seen to be wholly 
un9.ffected by the samskara of karma, and which has necessarily 
to precede the bound soul’s final liberation from the bondage 
of matter, — that state goes by the name of ndishkarmya. To 
reach this state of naishkarmya is thus the preliminary step by 
which the desired end of rnoksha has to be climbed up to ; and 
so the practical part of Sri-Krishna's philosophy of conduct 
consists first in our learning how this needed state of 
naishkarmya may be attained and then in actually attaining it. 

Since the activity exhibited in the form of work by the 
ctnbodied soul is the real source of its samskdra of karma, it 
may' be easily and at once argued that the readiest way of 
becoming completely free from the bondage of karma is to 
adopt the life of absolute inaction. Although there is indeed 
very straight logic in this position, there is in it also much 
want of wisdom and want of insight into truth. It is with 
the object of eriabling Arjuna to avoid safely this logical 
pitfall, that Sri-Krishna laid special emphasis on the fact that, 
in so far as the creation of the samskdra of karma is concerned, 
the motive of the worker is a more potent factor than the 
work that he does. The attached mind with the inactive body 
is in fact as apt to create the binding samskdra of karma, as 
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the active body with the urartached mind is capable of 
removing all such impre’sed inliucnces of kdvnitx as tend to 
prolong the imprisonment of the soul in matter. This greater 
potency of motive as the creator of karuict can in no way 
weaken the absolute obligatoriness of the duty of work- 

Arjuna’s failure to grasp thi:, truth well is at the bottom 
of the digression which makes up the whole of this third 
chapter of the QUa. He obviously thought that, by merely 
taking care of the motive so as to make it unattached and 
unselfish, the goal of the soul’s salvation could easily be 
reachedi whether the life lived happened to be one of work or 
of no work, and whatever might be the nature of the work, 
which, if at all, was therein performed by the worker. It is 
therefore no wonder that SrLKrishna’s insistence on Arjuna 
doing a particular kind of duty and living the life of a parti- 
cular form of activity appeared to him to be inconsistent wit h 
what he had wrongly understood to be the trend of bri- 
Krishna’s teaching. Where the unselfish and unattached 
purity of the motive is conceived to be in itself competetrt to 
justify either absolute inaction or the entire absence of all 
choice in relation to the work that has to be done in life, — it 
is there utterly impossible to have any idea of obligation in 
relation to the living of the life of work, or in relation to 
particular duties having to be performed by particular indivi- 
duals. It is in this light that Arjuna evidently requested Srl- 
Krishna to make His teaching clearer and less confusing- 

In complying with the request of Arjuna, the first thing 
that Sri-Krishna did was to point out to him that it is inad- 
missible to judge the conduct of men either from the stand- 
point of motive alone or from the standpoint of action alone ; 
because motive and action are, in respect of the conduct of 
embodied beings, incapable of being so isolated in practice as 
to permit their separate valuation. It is impossible for any 
embodied being to live the life of absolute inaction, for the 
very prakriti of his embodiment compels him to live a life of 
work. The life of work being thus inevitable, the idea that 
the state of worklessness gives rise to freedom from the 
bondage of karma ceases altogether to have any practical value. 
So long as the condition of absolute worklessness is impossible 
in relation to embodied beings, the most important problem of 
practical ethics can be nothing other than to see how the life 
of work may be freed from its common tendency to produce 
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the bondage of Uartna. It is in this connection that we have 
to bear in mind that such forced physical inaction, as is all 
along associated with selfish longing and attachment in the 
mind, gives rise to the bondage of karma, quite as fully as a 
life of selfishly directed vigorous activity does- We have 
therefore to conclude that absolute inaction is impossible in 
life, and that forced inaction — to whatsoever extent practised 
is utterly useless for the purpose of winning the much 
desired freedom from the bondage of karma. 

Hence the only course that it opens to us is to endeavour 
to make the life of work itself succeed in overcoming and 
exhausting the samskdra of karma ; and it may well be said in 
favour of this course that it is in no way impossible to follow 
it. We have already become familiar enough with the UpanU 
shadic teaching, that work in itself cannot cling to man, and 
that what makes it cling to him and give rise to the bondage 
of karma is the mental disposition of selfish attachment to the 
results of work. It is, in fact, for this reason that the motive 
has been declared to be more potent than the work in achieving 
the liberation of the soul from the limitations of material 
embodiment. Accordingly, one has, while living the inevitable 
life ot work, to be wholly free from all selfish attachment to 
the results flowing from one’s own work. Moreover, it is taken 
for granted here that the work, which one has thus to do 
unselfishly, cannot be anything other than what one is by 
nature specially fitted for doing, inasmuch as it is only such 
work, as one is well fitted for by nature, that really becomes 
one’s obligatory duty in life- When absolute inaction is 
impossible and duty cannot be indeterminate, and when the 
effacement of the samskdra of karma has to be effected entirely 
by the unattached unselfishness of the mind, then the only 
means by which the salvation of the soul may be attained is to 
live strenuously the life of active and unselfish duty. 

Whether the living of such a life is at all easy is quite a 
different matter. We have already learnt that it clearly seems 
to^have been ^rl-Krishna’s belief that the living of such a life is 
perfectly possible. And although Arjuna’s doubt in regard to 
the true bearing of ^ri-Krishria’s teaching must have been well 
enough removed, as soon as he was given to understand that it 
laid stress neither on motive alone nor on work alone, but on 
the unselfish and disinterested performance of all obligatory 
duties in life, — still, ^ri-Krishna kindly proceeded further in 
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the spirit of the true and loving teacher and unfolded to His 
earnest disciple the way in which men had learnt in the past 
and might yet learn in the future the sublimely noble art of 
living such a pure life of unselfish duty. The true teacher has 
always and everywhere to be both philosopher and guide to his 
trustful disciples. 

After discharging the philosopher's part of His function 
as a teacher, Sri-Krishna next addressed Himself naturally to 
the guide’s part of that same function. As a guide, it became 
His duty to place before Arjuna the means whereby real 
unselfishness may be first implanted in men’s lives and then 
encouraged there to grow well to full stature. We may say 
that it is evidently for this purpose that He laid down the 
important proposition that all work, which is other than what 
is intended for a sacrifice, is apt to subject people to the 
bondage of karma. This, of course, means that no work, 
which is intended to serve the ends of a sacrifice, can cause the 
soul to become subject to the bondage of karma. Accordingly, 
the best and the most effective means of attaining the state of 
naishkarmya is not to try the impossible task of making our 
lives absolutely free from all work, but to make the whole of a 
naturally busy and fruitful life subserve the ends of a 
great sacrifice by completely dedicating that life with all its 
endeavours and all their results to God, who is the home of all 
good and the source of all power. 

We have seen how in the history of man the religious 
institution of sacrifice has been one of the most powerful means 
in enabling him to rise from the life of self-love to the life of 
unselfish duty. Even he, who begins to worship God through 
mere self-love, is sure to reap the reward of selfless blessedness 
in the end, by slowly freeing himself from all taint of 
selfishness. His blessedness of peace, contentment and 
joyfulness is the same as is invariably born out of the blessing 
of self-realization ; and a fruitful course of strenuous life is 
thus not at all incompatible with the possession of such blessed 
peace and joy. That a man has no selfish ends to accomplish, 
need not prevent him from living an unselfish life of work- 
On the other hand, such a life of work is known to have 
proved an effective means of salvation in the case of Janaka 
and other devoted servants of God, who knew well that He is 
always most effectually served by serving His creatures with 
true and unselfish love. Devotion to the service of man being 
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thus equivalent to devotion to God Himself, the life of work 
is not only a means of salvation to the unselfish sage, but is 
also an example of worthy guidance to all those who have not 
yet become good enough sages to be really unselfish. 

"We shall learn in the next chapter what the purpose of 
divine incarnation is. But here it is well to remember that we 
have already been told that God Himself, when incarnate upon 
earth, has to live the life of work, if through His incarnation 
the intended salvation of mankind is to be really accomplished. 
If God becomes man to make man become like unto God, and 
and if for this purpose even God has to live the life of work 
upon the earth, it is impossible to mistake the value of such a 
life either in itself or as an example which is always fit to be 
followed by all. There is a difference, however, between the 
truly sellless sage, who takes work to be worship and looks 
upon the whole of his naturally active and fruitful life as a 
suitable means to serve God, and the common man who also 
works actively and energetically and lives a life of strenuous 
labour with the object of gaining his own selfish ends. The 
former knows well that he cannot be in reality the agent of 
whatever work he does in life, and cannot also be therefore 
entitled to be the owner of whatever results accrue from that 
work. The latter does not possess such a power of philosoph- 
ic discrimination ; and hence he mistakes himself to be the 
true agent of all that he does in life and also to be the owner 
of all the fruits that grow out of whatever he does in life. 

The immediate propeller of all work is prakriti — material 
Nature; and the ultimate source of all power for the perform- 
ance of all work is God. Therefore, neither physically nor 
metaphysically is any man entitled to be looked upon as the 
true agent of w’ork or to be the rightful owner of the fruits of 
work. Such ownership belongs only to God ultimately and in 
reality ; and we have therefore no other alternative than to 
dedicate our lives entirely unto God. If we do not do so, we 
cannot be true to ourselves ; and the attainment of naishkarmya 
is impossible except through the active life that is dedicated to 
the Power Divine. To work and to be free from sin is possible 
only thus* Therefore, work and the appropriate mental dis- 
position are both of value in securing to man what happens 
to be the supreme good In relation to his divinely ordered 
mundene exiet'ence. 
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This process of practically achieving the state of naish' 
karmya, as a preparation for the attainment of moksha, 
consists therefore in realizing, with firm faith and with 
unerring wisdom, that God alone is entitled truly to be the 
agent of all the work that is done in His universe, and that He 
alone can hence rightly call anything His own by the title of 
agency and production. It is through the effective acquisition 
of such faith and such wisdom that man can conquer his 
misleading anti-ethical feelings of i-ness and mine-ness, and 
thereby manage to rise well above all the stainful promptings 
of selfishness and sensuality. In fact, the central teaching 
given in the third chapter of the Bhagavcid'gUa is that man 
should so dedicate his life unto God as to be able thereby to 
lose completely the ideas of i-ness and mine-ness in relation to 
himself, that he must so discipline his mind as to feel quite 
spontaneously that, because God is in reality the only indepen- 
dent worker in the universe, God Himself is the only owner of 
all the things that may ever be owned. 

It is possible that, when a man thus loses his sense of agency 
in relation to all that he does in life, he may thereby become free 
not merely from the selfish ideas of authorship and ownership, 
but from the needful sense of his own moral responsibility as 
well. If men lived wholly under the settled guidance of the 
forces of Nature and thus sinned, it would be very right not to 
make them responsible at all for their sins. But all those, who 
sin, may easily be seen to be doing so, either because they have 
mistaken their natural vocation, or because they have 
consciously or otherwise overstepped the bounds of the 
requisition of Nature. Understanding that the responsibility 
of Nature for the life of man is representable in other words as 
the responsibility of God Himself therefor, we cannot fail to 
see that, when sinning is possible only through the transgression 
of Nature,^ the sinful man has no means of transferring the 
blame of his sinfulness elsewhere, but hau patiently to bear it 
all himself- 

inordinate and unnatural desire that men sin; 
and the first duty of the aspirant consists therefore in quelling 
^ r really seeks salvation must free him- 

self beforehand from the bonds of sin ; for the sinful life can 
never at all be worthy to be in any manner dedicated unto 
God. Unless a man successfully overcomes his susceptibility 
to bfc promoted by all such desires as ate nbt normetly netutal, 
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even his faith and wisdom in relation to God, as the source 
of all power and the home of all good, cannot prevent him 
from straying into the life of sinfulness and from thus 
becoming subject to the unceasing bondage of karma. That 
which most strongly and readily leads man to stray into the 
life of sinfulness is the temptation of the senses ; and this 
temptation has to be conquered by such true discrimination 
and knowledge as are well supported by a strong and 
unyielding will. 

The culture and the invigoration of the enlightened 
will — which is in fact the most immediate instrument of the 
power of the soul — are thus the most important things that 
the aspirant has to aim at and to accomplish; and it is only when 
he has succeeded well in such an endeavour that he really 
becomes fit to live that Ufe which may wholly be dedicated 
unto God. An aspirant of that kind will rarely, if at all, sin ; 
and when he sins, he will not fail to know whom to blame for 
it and also how to lessen the chances of his ever sinning so 
again. While sincerely attributing the agency of all that he 
does to God Himself, to whom alone in reality such agency 
belongs, he will also see clearly enough that he is himself res- 
ponsible for rvhatever sensuality and selfishness and sin may 
be found in him, and then endeavour earnestly to live such an 
active and sinless life as is in every respect worthy to be 
dedicated unto God, and is in consequence well fitted to enable 
him to obtain the undeniably supreme bliss of the final 
emancipation of the soul and the consequent attainment of 
God. - - 

Such is a brief and running summary of the contents of 
the third chapter of the Bhagavad'gUa. To all those amoxig 
you, who may have felt doubts and difficulties, similar_ to those 
that Arjuna felt in connection with the teaching of Sri-Krishna, 
regarding the great value and the inevitable needfulness of the 
life of unselfish work as a means for the attainment of salva- 
tion, this chapter cannot fail to be reassuringly instructive and 
positively helpful. Let us begin the study of the fourth 
chapter in our next class. 
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CHAPTER IV 

We concluded the study of the third chapter of the Qlta 
in our last class, and to-day we begin our htudy of the fourth 
chapter. I have already pointed out to you that the third 
chapter comes in as a digression intended to meet those doubts 
and difficulties, which Arjuna, as an earnest lover of truth and 
goodness, felt in relation to the instruction and advice he had 
already received from Sn-Kvishna. We have therefore to 
understand the fourth chapter to be really a continuation of 
the second, wherein we found a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the basic principles of Sri-Kiishna’s philosophy 
of conduct. It IS in fact in reference to that teaching that 
Sri'Knshna appears to have made the following declaration 
given at the very commencement of the fourth chapter - — 

srr^ II ? || 

^ qpCPcT’T II ^ II 


^ qqr g^:r?rsT; i 

fir II ^ 11 

SRI-KRISHNA SAID:— 

1. This imperishable teaching (of the philosophy 
nt conduct), I gave out to Vivasvat; (then) Vivasvat 
^ave it out to Manu, and Manu gave it o ut to Ikshvaku. 

2- Royal philosophers (of old) came to know 
this (teaching first), which was in this manner trans- 
mitted frorn generation to generation. (But) that 
teaching, O foe-foiling Arjuna, has been lost in conse- 
quence of the great \lapse of; time. 


3. Seeing that you are devoted unto Me in love 
friend, that very same ancient teach- 
ing has now been proclaimed to you by Me. This is 
m fact the highest mystery (in reJigion). 
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I have already pointed out to you that the word yoga, 
which has many meanings, is frequently enough used in the 
sense of a reasoned opposition or argumentative teaching of 
any religious or philosophical doctrine. It is indeed in that 
sense that the wdrd is used more than once in the three slokas, 
which I have just read and translated. There are a few points 
of great interest in connection with what is expressed here in 
these slokas. On one of those points, Arjuna himself is 
declared to have questioned Sri-Krishna, as we shall learn 
presently ; and this point is as to how Sri-Kyishija, who was 
born so late in history as to be a contemporary of Arjuna, 
could have expounded any mystery or secret doctrine of 
philosophy and religion to Vivasvat, who is declared in the 
Puranas to be among the first of the gods, that were created 
long before ever man came into existence. 

We need not now be in a hurry to anticipate Sri-Ki-ishna^s 
answer to this question of far-reaching religious and philosoph- 
ical significance, since we have, as a matter of course, to study 
it very soon. Before I draw your attention to what I consider 
to he the other points of interest here, please let me mention 
to you that by Vivasvat we have to understand the sun-god, 
that Manu, who is conceived to be the original progenitor of 
mankind, is taken to be the son of Vivasvat, and that 
Ikshvaku, who is regarded as the earliest human king of the 
famous solar dynasty of Hindu sovereigns, is conceived to be a 
son of Manu. The transmission of that teaching, which is 
referred to here as having been passed on from generation to 
generation, was thus evidently from father to son ; and 
Ikshvaku must have in his turn passed it on to his son, and he 
in his turn to his son, and so on. The later kings of the solar 
race had obviously become more and more indifferent to safe- 
guard well the inestimab’e treasure of this teaching and to 
transmit it in good condition to their successors. That is how 
the need arose for SrI-Krishna having to teach it anew to 
Arjuna at a time so late in history. 

We thus see that the early recipients of this valuable 
mystery relating to the philosophy of conduct were all rdjarshis 
or royal philosophers ; and Sri-Krishiia, who so kindly 
expounded it again to Arjuna, was Himself a rdjarshi. The 
statement made here implies clearly that wise and thoughtful 
Kshattriya rulers were for long in India the custodians of the 
highest and the most universally applicable doctrines of Hindu 
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religious philosophy and ethics. In fact, there is ample evidence 
in the Upanishads to show that the all comprehensive univer- 
salism of the Vedanta is to a very marked degree due to the 
liberal catholicity of more than one Kshattriya teacher of 
ancient days ; and some modern students of Hindu thought 
and civilization are also of opinion that the wisdom, and 
influence of Kshattriyas have contributed more to true religious 
and ethical progress in India than the wisdom and influence of 
Brahmins. 

It is, however, commonly accepted bv even purely Indian 
students of Indian thought that both brahma and ki,hattra — as 
the contributions to thought and life made respectively by 
Brahmins and Kshattriyas are called — are necessary for the 
steady, secure and even development of progress. Here, we 
may take it that kshdttra represents sovereignty and .statesman- 
ship, while brahma represents religious authority and the 
wisdom and work of the priest as used in behalf of the welfare 
of society. I am sure many of you know how statesmanship 
ceases to be statesmanship, as soon as it abstains from looking 
ahead. Similarly, religious authority becomes injured at its 
very core, if it ignores tradition altogether and fails to be 
wisely conservative. What I mean is that the very nature of 
the life of the ancient Kshattriya was such as tended to make 
him a liberal force in society, even as the nature of the life of 
the ancient Brahmin was calculated to make him a conservative 
force. 

Now who is there that does not know that the passage 
from the religion of the Vedas to that of the Vediinta must 
have been the result of a great liberal movement in thought as 
well as in life in India ? So long as it was the duty of Kshattriya 
rulers to look after the general welfare of society, and to see 
that every member in it was enabled to make the best of him- 
self for the good of himself as well as of society, — or, in other 
words, so long as they were the guardians of the corporate 
welfare of society as well as of the welfare of all its individual 
members, — they would naturally see much sooner than others 
what changes society required from time to time in its plan of 
life and in the conception of its ideals. It thus seems to be 
quite reasonable that Kshattriyas have been the real authors 
of more than one important progressive innovation in Hindu 
life and civilization ; and ancienr Indian history — even the 
little of it that can at all be made out satisfactorily — goes to 
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confirm this conclusion. But this same history confirms 
another equally natural conclusion also ; and that is that, 
when the new dispensation of the Vedanta became authoritative 
enough to be superposed upon the old dispensation of the 
Vedas, the Brahmins as a body neither opposed it nor rejected 
it, but went on utilising well its new authority for the spread- 
ing of purity and enlightenment in society. Even Buddhism 
has had, as we know, many able and distinguished Brahminical 
followers and Brahminical supporters. 

The contrast between the historic attitude of the Jews 
towards Christianity and that of the Brahmins towards the 
religion of the Vedanta is fully worthy of consideration in this 
connection. The position I have been endeavouring to main- 
tain does not mean that no Brahmin in India has at all worked 
for progress on the lines of liberalism ; nor does it mean that 
all Kshattriyas of culture and power have always worked for 
progress on liberal lines. What we have really to take note of 
is the distinction between the contribution of the philosophic 
statesman and sovereign on the one hand and that of the 
cultured and pious priest on the other to the advancement of 
true progress. In the manner in which the priest sanctifies 
authority, so as to make the people spontaneously amenable 
to its due exercise, the philosophic sovereign and statesman 
guides and controls its actual exercise, so as to make it serve 
the higher ends of civilization in the constantly varying 
environment of the steadily advancing social life of mankind. 
That is evidently what must have taken place in the past 
history of India also. 

Another point of interest here is that Sri-Krishna has 
spoken of His teaching bearing on the philosophy of conduct 
as the highest mystery, and has declared that He imparted it to 
Arjuna for the reason that he was His friend and was devoted 
to Him in love. Did Sri-Krishna mean thereby that this 
highest secret of religious and philosophical wisdom should not 
be taught to those who were not devoted to Him and were not 
His friends ? Is not this highest secret of wisdom such as every- 
body ought to know ? If the wisdom of this teaching is really 
calculated to make men live their lives in the way in which 
they ought to live, there is surely no reason why such a wisdom 
should be imparted only to some select persons. The spread 
of the democratic spirit in modern civilization has led to a 
very wide acceptance of the opinion that, whatever is possible 
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and desirable for any one man to know, must be equally 
possible and desirable for any other to know. Those* who hold 
that, what is good for one man in the way of religious and 
moral instruction* must be good for every other man also* are 
certain to fail to see the meaning of making any truth such a 
secret mystery as is fit to be imparted only to a few chosen 
persons. Sri-Kvishna Himself is not really against such a 
democratic view. A reference to the concluding part of the 
last chapter of the QUa will show how anxious Sri-Krishna 
must have been regarding the extended propagation of His 
religious and philosophical doctrines. It is emphatically 
declared there that it is highly meritorious to teach those 
doctrines and equally highly meritorious to learn them, and 
that both the teacher and the learner become, through their 
meritorious work, well fitted for the attainment of salvation 
and fully worthy to be blessed with God’s gracious love- 

From this, it ought to be quite clear that i^ri-Krishigia did 
not at all want the light of His teaching to be hidden under a 
bushel, but that He wished it to be openly spread abroad so 
that it might dispel all religious and moral darkness from every- 
where. He, however* saw at the same time serious danger in 
the indiscriminate scattering of His highly important religious 
and philosophical doctrines among those that were not really fit 
to receive them well and to benefit by them. The idea that it 
is undesirable to throw pearls before swine is certainly not 
confined to Hindu religion and civilization ; it is known to 
almost all ancient religions and civilizations of importance ; 
and such a widely current idea cannot surely be altogether 
unmeaning. If we take into consideration Sri-Krishna’s 
injunction — also given at the end of the last chapter of the 
Qltd about who they are* to whom His doctrines should not 
be taught, we may arrive at the meaning of the limitation 
imposed upon the universal desirability of spreading the know- 
ledge of those doctrines all over among mankind. This 
injunction is to the effect that the religious and philosophical 
doctrines contained in the QUd should not be taught to such 
persons as are lacking in self-control or in faithful devotion to 
God, or are not quite anxious to know those doctrines, or are 
envious of the greatness of the teacher who is known to have 
taught them. When we shall study the eighteenth chapter of 
the (^£a we might try to examine and understand in detail why 
persons of this description are considered to be ineligible to 
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receive instruction in that philosophy of conduct, which was 
expounded so freely and so willingly to Arjuna by Srl-Krishna. 
Now it is enough for us, if we see that the man without the 
power of self-control is unfit to be entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of self-guidance in the matter of his conduct in life, and 
that the man, who has no religious faith and is not devoted to 
God, cannot well utilise the teaching given in the Qlta, owing 
to his inevitable inability to dedicate his life to God. 

Similarly, if we force any religious teaching on those, who 
are not anxious to receive it and hence see no good in it, the 
value of that teaching itself is apt to suffer in popular estima- 
tion. This means a diminution of what may be called the 

efficiency of truth ; for, the power of truth to appeal to the 
heart of man and win his acceptance is as much dependent 
upon the truthfulness of truth as upon its reputation to be 
true and fully worthy of acceptance. Lastly, prejudice injures 
the efficiency of truth even more than want of interest. 
Uninterestedness injures the spread of truth only negatively, 
but prejudice and envy against the teacher positively disfigure 
the fair face of truth. And disfigured truth — what are its 
chances of acceptance and success ^ I leave it to you to answer 
the question for yourselves. 

The restriction thus placed on the teachers of religion and 
philosophy is not therefore intended to shut off any worthy 
person from the spiritually beneficent and invigorating action 
of the light of truth. And the argument, that it is only by 
receiving the teaching oi truth that men learn to love and 
appreciate truth, cannot certainly be lightly discarded. That 
we have to love in order that we may know, is evidently not 
much more true, than that we have to know in order that we 
may Ipve. And yet we have to guard truth against the danger 
of its being vulgarised and victimised. No thoughtful man 
can ever afford to deny that there is great danger to society 
and civilization in allowing truth to become vulgarised ; because 
the vulgarisation of truth inevitably leads to the decay of the 
glory of the ideal life, and thus tends to make the actual life 
much less worthy than it might otherwise be. It is of cburse 
in no Way true that truth becomes vulgarised by the mere fact 
of its being widely propagated ,* what really vulgarises it in the 
world is the endeavour to spread it among those who, for good 
and obvious reas'ons, are not yet worthy to receive it. 
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The position of the religious teacher is therefore one of 
very serious responsibility. As a teacher, he has his obligations 
in relation to humanity on the one hand, and in relation to 
truth itself on the other. He cannot in any light-hearted 
manner withhold the teaching of truth from any person ; nor 
can he freely teach it to those who are certain to cause a 
depreciation in its deserved dignity or power. "We have, there- 
fore, to see that it is not out of purely personal partiality to 
Arjuna that Sri-Krishna taught him this ‘ highest mystery ’ 
relating to the philosophy of conduct ; and there is no reason 
at all to think that He was unwilling to have it taught to 
others also. On the other hand, we are bound to see that He 
has enjoined it as a duty on all those, who are sincerely willing 
to own Him as their Master and to follow Him, that they should 
spread as freely and as widely as possible the knowledge of all 
those doctrines of religion and philosophy, which, though 
taught immediately to Arjuna, were in fact expounded by Him 
for the benefit of mankind as a whole. 

When He told Arjuna that He taught him this ‘ highest 
mystery’, because he was His friend and devotee* He must 
have meant that as His friend and devotee Arjuna was found 
to be free from all such disabilities as would take away from 
him the title to discipleship and to the^ knowledge of truth, 
l-et us note that, in this context also, Sri-Krishna must have 
spoken to Arjuna with the full consciousness of His own 
divine nature. Indeed, in the following Slokas He may be seen 
to be declaring Himself to be God incarnate. Hence to be 
devoted to Sri-Krishna meant the same thing as to be devoted 
to God ; and Arjuna as a friend of Sri -Krishna could not be 
envious of His greatness as a teacher- He was thus clearly free 
from faithlessness in relation to God and from envy in relation 
to the teacher of truth. In regard to the other two disabling 
qualifications* namely, want of self-control and want of real 
earnestness* we know that Arjuna had neither of these disabili- 
ties in the composition of his character. How well he possessed 
the power of self-control comes out from the fact of his having 
firmly made up his mind to give up the glory of military 
achievement and political power and to adopt instead the 
trying and humiliating life of a mendicant ascetic. It may be 
that he was not wise in using his strength of will and power of 
self-Control in the manner in which b^ proposed to use it j but 
there can be no doubt at all that he had the power. Moreover, 
none of us can deny the fact that he was in earnest to receive 
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lessons of wisdom and guidance from the hands of Sri-Krishna. 
This earnestness of Arjuna shines out markedly throughout 
the whole of the Qitd. He was accordingly free from all the 
four disabling qualifications, which we noted as such a little 
while agOj and so made a most excellent disciple to receive the 
teaching of even this highest mystery of religion and philosophy. 
It seems to me that this is what is really meant here. Now let 
us proceed. 

il m \\ 

ARJUNA SAID 

4 Your birth is recent : the birth of Vivasvat is 
of old. How am I to understand that You taught (this) 
in the beginning ? 

I have already drawn your attention to the point in this 
question of Arjuna. When Sri-Krishna said that He Himself 
taught to Vivasvat that same philosophy of conduct, into 
which Arjuna was just then being initiated, it was quite natural 
for Arjuna to feel that the statement was chronologically 
inconsistent and therefore untenable. Any one of Arjuna’s 
contemporaries might well enough teach anything to Arjuna, 
but not to one who preceded him by the duration of ages. 
So far as purely human conditions, as commonly known to us, 
are concerned, the objection taken by Arjuna to the statement 
made by Sri-Krishna, that He was Himself the teacher of 
Vivasvat, is a perfectly legitimate one. But we have to 
remember here that from the very beginning SrI-Krishna, while 
giving out His teaching to Arjuna, was declaring Himself to be 
a person who was essentially divine in nature. Indeed, it rnay 
be seen throughout the whole of the Bhagavad-gUd that Sri- 
Krishna thinks and speaks of Himself therein as no other than 
God. 


Arjuna was not unaware of his divine teacher^s greatness. 
Even before the commencement of the great war, Sri-Kj'ishna 
is said to have given ample proof of His greatness to the 
Pandavas, so as to lead them often to conclude that He was 
most probably God Himself in human forin ; and yet 
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familiarity made them still more frequently forgetful of His 
wonderful power and greatness Most men are apt to be too 
human to perceive God even in the best and the noblest of 
their fellows ; and we shall see as we proceed how Bri -Krishna 
found It necessary to manifest Himself in what is called the 
Universal Form in the Qlta, before He could convince Arjuna 
that his familiar friend was indeed so very remarkably more 
than human in essence as to be altogether divine. Thus the 
question of Arjuna is quite natural , and in what follows Sri- 
Krishna not only answers it» but also goes on developing His 
teaching in other directions. 

sft 

STf TH ^ 5?IcfVcrTm 5T!=3TTf?r I 

^ ii ^ n 

sr^ ii ^ il 

SRI-KRISHNA SAID 

5. O foe-foilmg Arjuna, many of My births have 
passed away, and (many) of yours also- I know them 
all ; you do not know them. 

6. Though I am unborn and am essentially im - 
perishable in nature, though I am the Lord of all 
beings, I get into My own praknti and am born through 
My wonderful power. 

In these two Slokas, which answer the question raised by 
Arjuna and at the same time dispose of his difficulty relating to 
chronological inconsistency, we have a statement of two very 
important doctrines of the religion of the Vedanta. The first 
§loka here refers to the doctrine of human re-mcarnation, 
according to which it is quite possible and generally very neces- 
sary for one to be born not merely once but many times. The 
second sIo?c<3, however, deals with the doctrine of divine incar- 
nation- I am sure all of you remember how, in the course of 
our study of the second chapter of the CjUd, we learnt the 
great distinction between the body and the soul, that is, 
between prakriti and purusha. We then understood that 
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immateriality, immutability and immortality constitute the 
essential characteristics of the soul, even as materiality, 
mutability and mortality constitute the essential characteristics 
of the body, and that one’s own individuality is therefore 
naturally dependent upon one’s immutable soul but not upon 
the mutable body. In the light of this knowledge, the meaning 
of any man being born is the same as his immaterial, immutable 
and immortal sou] coming into association with a material, 
mutable and mortal body, so as to abide in it for a longer or a 
shorter period of time as the case may be. If by birth we have 
to understand the beginning of this kind of temporary abidance 
of the soul in a material body, and if a soul may, under the 
influence of karma, temporarily and for varying periods of time, 
abide, as we have seen, in a long series of bodies coming one 
after another, there can be nothing strange or unintelligible in 
the idea of an embodied soul having had many births. 

Any immortal soul, that has been in existence from 
beginningless time and has had to get itself embodied in matter 
time after time on innumerable occasions, may well be con- 
ceived to have lived contemporaneously with any other similarly 
immortal soul that has had to live the embodied life at various 
times in the past. Thus, even the soul of Arjuna might have 
been in a body contemporaneously with the birth of Vivasvat ; 
and there need surely be no manner of chronological inconsis- 
tency in Sri-Krishna having taught the true^ philosophy of 
conduct to Vivasvat. Although Arjuna and Sri-Krishna may 
so far appear to us to be similar to each other in respect of the 
possibility of our conceiving them to have lived at all times in 
the past, still the position of Sri-Krishna is not entirely the 
same as that of Arjuna. One difference between them is 
pointed out in the first of the two §lokas we are now frying to 
understand ; and that is that Sri-Krishna knew that He had 
had many births before, while Arjuna had no knowledge at all 
of any such thing having taken place in relation to himself. 
It is indeed this ignorance on his part that made him observe 
inconsistency in the statement of Sri-Krishna, which, on a 
closer and more careful examination, could turn out to be 
almost as true as an axiom. 

In Indian literature, yogins are credited with this power of 
knowing the nature of all their previous births ,* and certain 
modern psychological experiments connected with the hypnotic 
trance are reported to be able to confirm the possibility of 
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acquiring such knowledge under specially favourable circum- 
stances. The yogin, who has acquired this power of knowing 
the nature of his many previous births i is called a jatismara in 
Sanskrit ; and many of the world’s great teachers of religion, 
such as Gautama Buddha, for instance, are declared to have 
been such jdtismaras. I believe there is evidence enough in the 
Bible to show to us that Jesus Christ also must have been a 
jatismara. Between a human :yogin, who is a knower of his 
past births, and God incarnate as man, who is also a knower 
of His past births, there is a difference which we ought not to 
miss to observe. Human and all other individual souls become 
embodied in matter under the influence of bondage-compelling 
karma ; and hence in their case material embodiment cannot 
but impose limitations on their freedom and on their power to 
know and to grasp the reality. But that man, who is in essence 
an incarnation of God Himself, is spiritually too strong to 
have any such limitations imposed upon Him so easily ; and so 
He may be a jatismara from His very birth quite naturally and 
without any yogic effort on His part. The freely confident 
manner, in which Sri-Krishina is said to have declared that He 
knew, not only His own previous births, ^b_ut also those of 
Arjuna, cannot fail to show to us here that Sri-Krishna’s know- 
ledge of past births was indeed like that of one who was no 
other than God incarnate. 

The second of the two alohas we are now studying gives us 
clearly the distinguishing characteristics of divine incarnation* 
When God becomes incarnate as man, it is the Supreme Soul 
that comes to live within a human body ; and this Supreme 
Soul is in more than one respect different, as you know, from 
the common individual soul. The Supreme Soul is here 
declared to be aja or unborn, the idea being that it has not 
been produced out of anything which existed before it in time. 
This idea is often expressed in another manner by saying that 
that the Supreme Soul is that which has itself for its producer; 
that is, it is self -born. In other words, this Supreme Soul is 
the self -existent being. The common individual soul is not so 
said to be unborn, although it is often said to be anddi or 
beginningless Imperishability belongs, it is held, as much to 
the individual soul as to the Supreme Soul. But the latter 
alone is and can rightly be the Lord of all beings. Moreover, 
prakriti or the whole of Nature can be owned as His own only by 
God, who is the Lord of all beings. It is an instrument in the 
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hands of God, who uses it in His work of world-evolution for 
the purpose of testing and strengthening the spiritual power of 
all weakened individual souls. Thus God alone, who is Him- 
self both unborn and imperishable, is the Lord of all beings. 
This means that He is ultimately responsible for the birth as 
well as the death of all embodied beings. 

Notwithstanding these essential characteristics, the 
Supreme Soul is also ‘ born ’ sometimes. That is, the Master 
of prakriti allows Himself to be embodied in prakriti. In other 
words, it is altogether out of His own free choice that God 
becomes incarnate. In the case of individual souls, however, 
the position is very different. They too become embodied in 
matter from time to time. But their embodiments are, as you 
know, forced on them by karma. In respect of the re-in- 
carnation of individual souls, they really have no option at all. 
It is karma that compels them to get into an embodiment, 
and it is karma again that every time determines for them the 
very nature of their embodiment. Moreover, embodiment 
necessarily implies limitation in their case very much more 
than it can do in the case of a divine incarnation. That is 
why, when God incarnates as man, He is said to enter into Hi# 
own prakriti and to be born through His own wonderful power. 
Thus the compulsion of karma is not in any way necessary for 
God to become embodied in matter ,- and when He becomes so 
embodied. He is far from being imprisoned in matter or 
subjected to the bondage of karma- 

This idea of divine incarnation, it is very necessary for us 
to distinguish from the other important idea of the immanence 
of God in the universe. It is an essential part of the teaching 
of the Upanishads that the created universe is the cosmos that 
it is, because God pervades it and has penetrated into it as its 
Supreme Soul. We shall learn soon enough from the Qita 
itself that God, as the Ruler of the Universe, is seated near the 
heart of all beings therein, and from there causes, by means of 
His wonderful power, their rejvolution in life, as if they had 
been mounted to be so revolved on the mighty machinery of 
the universe. T o say that God has penetrated into all beings 
and abides near their heart for the purpose of bringing them 
within the control of cosmic order and making them work well 
in harmony with the universe, is not exactly the same thing as 
saying that He has, out of His own free will, chosen to appear 
like a particular embodied being in the universe. From this we 
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ought to see at once that the omnipenetrative immanence of 
God neither overlaps nor contradicts the free and voluntary 
incarnation of God. Such is the true meaning of the doctrine 
of divine incarnation as given here in a nutshell. 


This doctrine of divine incarnation is not common to all 
religions. It, however, forms a fundamental part of the 
Vedantic religion of the Hindus. Without it, that religion not 
only loses much of its value and significance, but is also apt to 
become inconsistent with itself. Christianity also cherishes 
this doctrine as one of prime consequence. The Semitic mind 
seems to have, however, failed to grasp the truth underlying 
this great idea of divine incarnation. Judaism does not seem 
to have been aware of it in any noticeable manner- According 
to Islam, it almost amounts to blasphemy to think of the 
Creator incarnating Himself as a creature. The Semitic 
consciousness of the transcendental distinctness and apartness 
of God from the created world has been evidently too strong to 
make it think favourably of even the possibility of divine 
incarnation. The Jews did not and even now do not look upon 
the prophets of Israel as incarnations of divine power. They 
are^ only God’s favoured seers and messengers, who owed their 
insight and their spiritual power to the blessing of God and to 
their own fervour of unselfish goodness. In spite of their well 
recognised greatness and extraordinary wisdom, they are to the 
Jews no more than human in their essential nature. Similarly, 
Islam has accepted Mahommed to be only a messenger of God. 
He may be seen to correspond largely to the Jewish prophet. 
He is not to the Mahommedans what Christ is to the 
Christians. Indeed, it is on the question of the divinity of 
mist that the Christians differ so markedly from the Jews as 
well as from the Mahommedans, although Jesus was a Jew in 
descent, and although both Christianity and Islam are very 
largely indebted to Jewish tradition and Jewish culture for the 
foundations of their sacredness and authority as revealed 


It is thus quite clear that Christianity does not owe its 
doctrme of divine incarnation to any Semitic source ; and it 
certainly does not appear to be easy to maintain that such a 
doctrine may well have been self -evolved in Palestine. Surely, 

discover truth belongs alike 

the instances of 

the same truth having been independently discovered by 
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different persons belonging to different nationalities. Never- 
theless, we cannot afford to be blind to the great fact that all 
forms of truth become revealed unto man only step by step, 
and that the truth that has already been known is always the 
forerunner of the truth that has next to be known. 

I need not tell you how this implies definitely that strange 
doctrines of religion or philosophy or science cannot be 
expected to sprout up suddenly out of historically unsuited 
soil. Any aspect or element of truth discovered in' one place 
at one time may well be transmitted to any other place at any 
other time- Indeed, one of the happiest results of the 
intercourse of civilizations consists in increasing the volume of 
known truth in all places by such a process of transference and 
superposition. What they call eclecticism is a very common 
feature of the growth of human knowledge ; and God Himself 
seems to have ordained that all parts of mankind — as differen- 
tiated both by time and space — should be able to make notable 
contributions to the growth of the grand and wonderfully 
illuminated edifice of the revelation of God to man. Eclecticism 
in religion or philosophy indicates weakness of thought and 
research, only when the superposed parts of what is accepted 
as truth do not so harmonise as to make it a congruent whole. 
Why, I have even heard it said that the eclecticism of a 
religion like Christianity is in fact one of its many merits. 
Whatever may be the proper conclusion regarding that point, 
I have seen the authority of Cardinal Newman quoted to 
support the fact that Christianity borrowed the doctrine of 
divine incarnation from the Hindus even as it borrowed the 
doctrine of the logos from the Greeks. Anyhow, this much is 
evident that, among the great religions of the world, Hinduism 
and Christianity alone have accepted and given currency to 
this highly important and interesting doctrine of divine incar- 
nation- 

In Hinduism, however, this doctrine appears to be of 
purely intrinsic origin and to have been at the same time quite 
naturally evolved. The Vedanta looks upon the universe as a 
manifestation of the wonderful power of God, or as an 
inexplicable embodiment of God through which He becomes at 
least partially knowable to man. The idea, that the whole 
universe constitutes the one stupendous whole whose body is 
Nature and God the soul, is held by many Hindus to be one of 
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the central conceptions of the Vedanta. The universe, which 
forms the body of God, may be as real as God, who forms the 
soul of it. Or it may be that the universe is not real in 
exactly the same sense in which God is indeed real. Questions 
like these are ardently discussed by the various Veddntic schools 
known to us in this country, some maintaining that the 
universe is real even as God is real, others maintaining that 
the universe is only phenomenally real and therefore not real 
in quite the same sense in which God is real- It is, however, a 
well known and widely established fact that no Veddntic school 
of Hindu philosophy holds that God is not real- The reality 
of God is indeed the bed-rock on which the many-mansioned 
edifice of the Vedanta so securely rests. 


Although there is difference of opinion among the various 
Veddntic schools as to the exact nature of the relation between 
God and the universe, as to whether we have to look upon the 
universe as an indescribable manifestation of the wonderful 
power of God, or as the embodiment of God, or as the domi- 
nion of God, — still, all the schools agree in looking upon 
hTatute as the true revealer of God, and upon God as the 
immanent and omnipenetrative controller of the created 
universe. When the unlimited, absolute and transcendental 
God becomes immanent in the phenomenal universe so as to be 
its internal controller, He thereby spontaneously subjects Him- 
self to numerous limitations and conditions, which do not at 
all appertain to Him intrinsically but appertain only to the 
phenomeaal world. The very name, which the Vedanta gives 
tO'Godas Pdr^rmatmcin or the Supreme Soul of the universe, 
itti^es all this- Even as the body limits the soul in the case of 
any ordinary embodied being, so may Nature impose limitations 
upon Gb'd as embodied within and hence as apprehended 
through Nature. The word Brahman, which gives expression 
to another aspect of the Veddntic conception of God, is derived 
frorn a root meaning ‘to grow’ or ‘to increase’; and the 
word Itself signifies unlimited bigness. Moreover, this word is 
very frequently associated with the epithet para, when it has 
to denote God ; and the compound word, Para-Brahman, thus 
tormed indicates the supreme transcendence of the unlimitedly 
Big Being-, who can indeed be no other than God Himself. This 
use of the epithet meaning ‘ supreme ’, is clearly intended! 

aniiflV things which may also 

appear to be infinitely big. 
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Thus the two most important Veddntic names of God as 
Paramdtman and Para-Brahman obviously denote two truly 
different aspects of His essential nature ; the former points 
distinctly to His immanence in the universe, while the latter 
draws attention particularly to His supreme transcendence. 
And yet it is indeed the ‘ one only ’ God of the Vedanta who 
is thus held to be both transcendent and immanent. His all- 
pervading immanency does not at all limit His transcendency, 
nor does His transcendency contradict His immanency in any 
manner. In other words, the transcendent God makes Himself 
immanent, and yet continues to be transcendent at the same 
time. The moment He chooses to make Himself immanent in 
matter, the cosmos comes into existence* and He becomes 
incarnated in His Universal Form known in Sanskrit as His 
Viivarupa. 

Thus IS the idea of incarnation at the very root of the 
Veddntic conceptions of God and the universe. How the 
Sanskrit scriptures of the Hindus endeavour to give expression 
to these conceptions is in itself a very interesting study. In 
our Purusha- sukta the Supreme Being is conceived as having 
sacrificed Himself and as having then evolved the created 
world out of Himself. In this Vedic hymn the Supreme Being 
creating the universe goes by the name of Purusha ; and the 
first four stanzas of the hymn seem to have a clear bearing on 
what we are now considering. They are- 

^ II ^ p 

qrir^ w ( 

j| ^ n 

r%^r ii \ n 

^ sqsFjifr^ 3Ti'^ II 5? II 

Let me now translate these Vedic verses 
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The Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes 
and a thousand feet ; He has enveloped the earth all around, 
and has risen beyond by ten inches. 

2. All this — whatsoever has been and whatsoever shall 
be — IS Purusha Himself. Moreover, He is the Lord of 
Immortality, in that He grows beyond limitation by what He 
fieds upon 

3. His greatness is indeed of this measure , and Purusha 
Himself IS even greater than that. All beings are a quarter 
of Him, and His three quarters are immortal in heaven- 

4. The three-quarters 'Purusha who is above — He has 
gone up ,* and His one quarter, however, has come to be here 
below. Having then become all- pervading. He has penetrated 
into the living and the non-living- 

- Here the Supreme Being is called Purusha, and is accord- 
ingly conceived to be within an embodiment. The word 
purfusha Itself means, by derivation, he who abides within an 
embodiment ; pun Sete lii purushaJi is its generally accepted 
orthodox derivation. Hence the word has come to denote the 
individual soul as well as the Supreme Soul, inasmuch as both 
of them may be conceived to be embodied. The embodiment 
of-the-in.dividual soul is generally a mortal body of some kind, 
while the embodiment of the Supreme Soul is invariably the 
infinite universe itself- And this Purusha, who has thus the 
universe itself for His body, is declared to have a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet. This is an 
effective way of telling us that His power to know, to see and 
to move is so great as to be infinite. 

To say that He envelops the earth all around and rises 
beyond by ten inches is clearly an endeavour to give expression 
simultaneously to the ideas of His immanency and transcend- 
ency. That Hi§ transcendency m relation to the universe 
implies an essential difference in nature as well as a greater and 
more cornprehensive greatness, is brought out by the statement 
that He is the Lord of Immortality and that His growth is not 
limited by the food wherewith He feeds Himself- He is greater 
than the universe, and is at the same time essentially and 
absolutely other than the universe. Such is His transcendency. 
Futtneij the intensely intimate character of His immanency is 
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pointed out distinctly by the predication of what may be called 
all-pervadingness and omnipenetrativeness in relation to Him ; 
and this intimacy of His immanence is emphasized by the 
declaration that one quarter of Him actually constitutes the 
whole universe here below, even as His transcendence is 
emphasized by the other declaration that the three quarters of 
Him, which are up in heaven, do not come down into this 
phenomenal world at all. Thus, according to the Purusha' 
silkta, creation itself is an act of divine incarnation ; and yet 
it imposes no limitation of any kind upon the self incarnating 
Purusha, whose supremacy and transcendence are thus 
altogether unaffected by His work of creation and self- 
evolution. 

There is an exceedingly interesting passage in the 
'^ihaddranyahopanishad, which also tells us in a very striking 
manner that, in the process of primal creation, the Absolute 
itself becomes the conditioned, and yet does not cease to be 
the Absolute. That passage is as follows : — 

* 

This passage has been variously interpreted by commentators 
of various schools ; and we may also try to understand it in 
our own way in this connection* 

The word ptirna, which is used here so frequently as to 
make the whole passage read like a riddle, means ordinarily. the 
same thing as the English word full; but the fullness, which is 
intended to be understood by it here, is evidently the fullness 
of infinity. Indeed, no other fullness can really be so fully full. 
Therefore, we have to translate purna here as ‘ infinite ’ ; and 
in English the passage will read thus “ That is infinite ; this 
is infinite. The infinite rises above and beyond the infinite* 
On taking the infinite out of the infinite, the infinite itself 
remains.^’ 

There can be no doubt whatever that clearly there is 
ccfctetice here to a nearer visible infinite and a farther invisible 
nfinite. The former is obviously the visible universe, and the 
atter the invisible God. Or using the language of the Purushct' 
iukta, we may say that the former represents that one quarter 
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of Purusha, which has come to be here below, while the latter 
represents those three quarters of Him, which have gone up 
and are immortal in heaven. If we understand that this 
Purusha as a whole is infinite, His one quarter here below has 
also to be infinite, much like His three quarters above and 
beyond. Nevertheless, we cannot easily ignore that the three 
quarters must exceed the one quarter. In other words, 
although it is God Himself who becomes incarnated as the 
world, still it cannot at all cease to be true that God is greater 
than the world. Accordingly, the invisible infinite rises above 
and beyond the visible infinite. You must all be able to see at 
once how this means the same thing as saying that God’s 
intimate immanency in the world in no way contradicts 
His sublime transcendency in relation to the world. 

The possibility of this non-contradiction is brought out 
very well in the statement that, when the infinite is taken out 
of the infinite, the infinite itself remains. Even mathematicians 
know that what they call infinity is quite apt to play many such 
parts; and the philosopher’s infinite need not be conceived 
to be in this matter in any way less able than the mathemati- 
cian’s infinity. When out of Purusha, who as a whole 
is infinite. His one quarter, which is also infinite, is 
taken away to make up the created world, the remaining 
three quarters of Him must also be infinite. Thus God 
does not cease to be God by somehow becoming the world; 
and even the infinitude of the world can take away nothing 
from His absolute transcendence and complete infinity. 
So also, when God becomes man, God does not cease to be 
God. 

Such is the philosophic foundation of theory of in- 
carnation as known to Hindu scriptures. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the avatcira or the 
descent of God into the visible universe in the form of 
a created being is in fact very different from His antary&mitva 
or internal controllership in relation to all created things. 
The Creator, who is immanent in the creature, cannot obviously 
be the same as the Creator, who has voluntarily chosen 
to become a creature. If it is reasonable to believe that 
the creating God has somehow become a created universe, 
so that this universe itself happens to be a proof of 
His reality as well as of His power, then surely there 
can be nothing impossible or unreasonable in God choosing to 
become and accordingly becoming man. In the matter 
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of God’s incarnation, we have to bear in mind another 
differentiation, which is also generally accepted ; and this 
is the distinction which is made between what is called 
a piirndvatdra and what is only an amidvatdra. The former 
of these expressions literally means ‘ a full descent ’ and the 
latter ‘ a partial descent’. Where we have the ‘ full descent ’ 
of the Creator into the creature, there the creature is wholly 
divine. Where, however, divine descent is partial, there 
the creature cannot of course be wholly divine. Most of 
you must have heard of how, what is commonly spoken 
of as the divine afflatus, is often declared to have moved 
great men to truly great achievements in great crises in 
history. The Christian idea of what is called the descent of the 
Holy Ghost is very much like the Hindu idea of amsdvatdra. 

Although it is quite strictly true that, without the 
power of Ood, even the end of a blade of grass does 
not move here upon the earth, still we know well that 
all things are not alike in this world of ours in respect^ 
of their excellence or power or glory. Among men, for 
instance, some few are ‘ heroes ’ as Carlyle would say, 
while others are more or less commonplace creatures; 
and we may well look upon the ‘ heroism’ of the ‘hero* as 
a special addition of power to his particularly favoured 
life, which would otherwise have had to be on the same 
level as the common life of the common man. In one of 
the later chapters of the Qltd we find a Moka ( X- 41 ) 
which gives us the clue to this question of amsdvatdra ; 
and that is — 

jT^r II 

According to this sloka all such things, as are possessed of 
any special excellence or glory or power, are to be understood 
as having been particularly produced out of a part of 
the power of God- In other words, we are to see that 
such things have in them more than that usual fraction of the 
power of God which is at the root of the very existence and 
life of every one of the innumerable beings in the 
universe. 

When in this manner we learn that all extraordinary 
manifestations of power, glory and excellence among created 
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beings are due to a special ‘ descent ’ of divine power into 
them, that is, when the heroism of the hero is seen to 
be an index of the divinity that is at work within him, our 
mind gets hold of a means, whereby the invisible God 
is made visible to it through the apprehension of the way 
in which He works among His created beings in the universe 
itself. If the possession of power and execellence in a 
peculiarly high degree is a proof of the divinity that is 
inherent within a hero, then the higher the measure and 
value of that worthy possession in him, the greater must 
have been the natural inflow of the life of God into 
him. Thus the idea of a person, who is a man to all 
appearance, being fully divine ceases to be startling or 
inexplicable ; for, where the possession of glory and 
power and excellence is almost transcendentally supreme, 
there the divinity within must be equally supreme also. 
Accordingly, the knowledge of the ammvatura is one of the 
means to know the pi'irndvatara ; and the fairly common and 
often observed possibility of the ami^dvatara is in itself a proof 
of the somewhat rarer possibility of what we call a pu.nidvatdra. 

I have thus placed before you a brief exposition of 
the principles underlying the Hindu doctrine of divine 
incarnation. There are certain other things in relation to 
this doctrine, which we have still to take into consider- 
ation, such as the purpose of divine incarnation, for 
instance- This and some other connected questions, we shall 
take up for study in our next ^class. 

XIX 

In our last class we began the study of the fourth 
chapter of the BhagayajigiLcit and learnt that the philosophy 
of conduct, which Sri-Kvishna taught to Arjuna, was even 
in those days nothing new, but that it was almost as old as 
creation itself. This kind of immemorial antiquity attached to 
teaching is sure to enhance the high measure of its authorita- 
tiveness ; and if we further remember that we have been told 
that the first teacher of this immemorially ancient philosophy 
of conduct has been none other than God, we cannot fail to 
recognise that this divine origin thereof confirms very 
considerably its time-established authoritativeness and tends 
to prove at the same time its universal applicability. 
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The statement made by Sri-Krishna in this connection! 
:hat He was Himself the first teacher of this philosophy of 
:onduct, led us, as you know, to an examination of the 
ioctrine of divine incarnation ; and in the course of our 
ixamination thereof we were able to learn that, of all the great 
religions known to history, Christianity and Hinduism alone 
have accepted it openly, and that in the former it is obviously 
1 borrowed element, while it is a naturally self -evolved and 
logically consistent doctrine in the latter, "We made out 
further that the very process of creation by God implied, 
according to the Vedanta, His own incarnation in some manner 
Dr other, and that He who could incarnate Himself as the 
created universe might as well become incarnated in the form 
of any particular created being. This process of the ‘ descent ’ 
of the Creator into the creature may be, as we saw, either 
complete or partial ,* and God’s incarnation in any manner 
whatsoever cannot impose limitations upon Him, so as to affect 
injuriously either His unbounded infinity or His supreme 
transcendency. Now we have to take into consideration the' 
great question of the purpose of divine incarnation ; and that 
purpose is described thus in the QUd : — 

fl: i 

q-ferr'JTrq- i 

^ ii d n 

7. Whenever the exhaustion of righteousness 
takes place as also the rising up of unrighteousness* 
then surely do I create Myself (in the world). 

8. For the protection of the good and the 
destruction of evil-doers, for the firm establishment 
of righteousness, am I born from age to age. 

In the iloka we find first of all a statement of the exact 
nature of the occasions when God finds it necessary to become 
incarnate as man* And there is also mentioned here the 
motive of all such divine incarnations. God creating Himself 
and God being born — these mean, as we have seen already, the 
same thing as the Creator spontaneously descending into such 
a material embodiment as is generally seen to belong to a 
creature. When God comes down to live as a man among men 
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the spiritual constitution of that divinely incarnated God-man 
has necessarily to be different from that of the common man 
into whom there has been no special or extraordinary descent 
of the divine principle. 

From what we have already learnt regarding the nature 
of divine incarnation, we cannot have failed to make out 
that the appearance of the God-man in history is not intended 
to be confined either to a particular place or to a particular 
time. And here we are distinctly told that God incarnates 
Himself* whenever the world really stands in need of His 
incarnation. Accordingly, we have necessarily to believe in 
more than one incarnation of God. The position here stated 
requires as a matter of course that there must have been 
many divine incarnations in the past, and that there might 
very well be many more incarnations in the future. 

In so far as this philosophic theory of divine incarnations 
is concerned, it is altogether unreasonable to hold that 
it permits of only one divine incarnation. If one incarnation 
is philosophically possible, many more ought to be surely 
possible also in an exactly similar manner, and hence it 
is perfectly right that Hinduism believes in many incarnations. 
But Christianity, which is the other important religion that 
has adopted the doctrine of divine incarnation, considers that 
there has been only one incarnation of God in the past, and 
that there can never at all be any other God-man than Jesus 
of Nazareth. Such at any rate seems to be the orthodox 
opinion of the Christian .Church today in regard to the 
doctrine of divine incarnation, although Christianity itself, 
in its modern enlightened condition, shows signs of its having 
latterly begun to grant freely enough that all lands and all ages 
have had their witnesses of God and might yet have them 
more or less abundantly in the future. It appears to my mind 
that the belief in the narrow dogma of a singular divine 
incarnation is incapable of any very satisfactory explanation. 
Such a narrow dogma of singularity has therefore to rest 
mostly on what is mere unreasoned faith. 

We have seen that, according to Hinduism, creation 
itself has to be looked upon as a process of divine incarnation, 
that in consequence no man is or can be purely man without 
some amount of the hallowing admixture of God within him — 
so to say, and that every man is therefore both God and man. 
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the God within being predominant in some of them, while 
the man without may be predominant in others. There is 
divinity in all men ; and even in the best and the most 
exalted of God-men there is and must of course be a 
certain amount of the human element. Accordingly, it is 
the power of the God'element that really exalts and glorifies 
the life of the God-man, even as it is the pressure of the man- 
element that keeps the life of the common man at its 
usual low level and feeble illumination. Such is the Hindu 
idea regarding the necessary numerousness of divine incar- 
nations. 

Although in this manner innumerable God-men must 
have been born and must have lived well their divine lives 
in history, still it is clearly evident that their advent 
from time to time has not anywhere taken place in a 
haphazard manner- It is only under certain circumstances in 
history that we notice men of extraordinary power and 
excellence coming to play their part here on earth ; and 
it is desirable to try and make out as far as possible the 
nature of the occasions when they come. I am sure you can 
all see at once that the occasion for a divine incarnation is 
generally determined by the purpose which it has to accomplish. 
Indeed, the advent of the God-man never takes place, unless 
some great purpose is really to be served thereby ; God need 
not ‘ descend ' to be a man among men merely to do 
that very work which man himself as man can do. 

And creation itself having to be conceived in the light of 
the Vedanta as a process of divine incarnation, the ben&ficent 
object of this process of God’s universal incarnation has 
ordinarily been understood to be to test and to improve the 
spiritual strength of individual souls by placing them in this 
great and wonderful material world, which, while affording 
unto them ample scope for the manifestation of the power of 
love and of goodness, is also full of severe temptations and 
trials and difficulties, which those souls have to get over by 
means of honest and earnest striving. In the manner in which 
we lead our boys into water, so that they may therein learn to 
swim and thus become able to guard themselves against the 
danger of getting drowned, God has introduced souls into the 
world of matter to enable them by due training and exercise 
therein to overcome its innumerable temptations of unspiritual 
worldliness. It is obvious that some such spiritual end is 
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really in view, because history is seen to encourage goodness 
and strength in general, while it suppresses badness by force 
and drives weakness invariably to the wall. 

The relation, which, as we have seen, exists between 
the incarnation of God as the universe and His incarnation as 
a God-man, makes it evidently necessary for the aim of the 
latter also to be the same in character as the aim of the former. 
Accordingly, we have it distinctly declared to us here that 
the protection of the good and the destruction of evil-doers 
constitute the purpose for which God ‘ descends ’ upon the 
earth from time to time as a God-man. Although this great 
work of protecting the good and punishing the wicked has 
always to be very carefully carried out in every well regulated 
community of human beings, still there arise occasions in 
history when the performance of such work happens to be 
hard and urgent and more than usually needed. Since it is a 
well-known fact of history that the greatness of a civilization 
depends mainly on the strength and effectiveness of the moral 
power which sustains it, the occasion for the beneficent 
interference' of the God-man in the historic work of the world 
arises very naturally when the moral p9wer of a society or of 
its civilization becomes enfeebled to an ‘ alarmingly dangerous 
extent. The timely advent of the great God-man on such an 
occasiorx is either intended to help the morally enfeebled 
civilization to regain its lost power or to make it give way to 
a purer and more virile civilization. This is in fact one of the 
most evident lessons of history. 

And another lesson which is also equally evident is that 
wealth and industry and war-power, although generally very 
necessary for the keeping up of physical vigour and social 
order in^ all organised civilizations, cannot very well enable 
any civilization to live on either enduringly or effectively 
to good purpose, if the moral power of justice and character — 
of love and of sacrifice— is not sufficiently available for 
qumkening and ennobling it adequately from within- It cannot 
be hard to see that wealth and industry and war-power are them- 
selves in this Way so largely dependent everywhere upon 
character and justice as almost to dwindle away into mere 
riothing in their absence. In the absence of justice and 
character, they very often become, as you know, festering 
sores or centres of rottenness, on the features, if not within 
the very heart, of even the mightiest of civilisations. 
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Surely nothing saves or sustains a civilization so Well 
as true righteousness. To say that it is righteousness alone 
which exalts a nation is surely nothing more than a strictly 
accurate and wholly unvarnished statement of a very exten- 
sively established fact of history. The common toilers in life, 
who form everywhere the bulk of all the living labourers 
in history* may not themselves be aware of this great fact. 
Why, they are only too often unaware of it. That is why it 
has become such a strong and unconscious tendency of the 
common man to be so very selfish. When, through the 
unchecked assertion of the common man’s tendency to 
be selfish, unrighteousness grows with wild vigour and at 
the same time righteousness withers away too much, then 
arises the greatest of all possible dangers to society and 
civilization, — and also as a matter of course to the attainment 
by man of the soul’s salvation. Hence it is on such highly 
critical occasions that the God-man comes down to the world 
of history to avert such an undeniably fatal danger by duly 
bestowing protection on the good and by dealing out at 
the same time deserved destruction to the wicked. 

Let us now try to understand what is further implied in 
these two §lokas. We have already made out that we are given 
to understand here that, in the world’s history, there have 
been many God-men born appropriately at various times and in 
various places, and that many more of them are certain to be 
similarly born hereafter, whenever indeed such occasions arise 
in history as really require their beneficent work and influence. 
We have further seen that the object of the well-timed advent 
of the God' man is primarily to strengthen the moral vitality of 
human life, and thereby to sustain the purity and to stimulate 
the progress of human civilization in all those critical periods 
in history when the reforming and restorative work of all such 
men, as have no specially divine power or endowment within 
them, turns out to be inadequate to counteract effectively the 
aggressive assertion of man’s low animalism and selfishness 
over his higher humanity and spiritual purity and freedom. 
The endowed God-man comes down to live and labour among 
mankind in all the great moral crises in history, and then by 
his telling work and influence prevents the degradation of man 
by encouraging in him the uplifting of the spirit. 

Although the crisis which calls urgently for a God-man is 
determined by the decay of righteousness and the simultaneous 
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growth of unrighteousness, still we have no means of making 
out the nature of that exact moral balance between decaying 
righteousness and growing unrighteousness, which definitely 
fixes the exact hour of the God-man’s very urgently needed 
advent. You may have heard students of history and of the 
progress of civilization discuss about what they commonly 
speak of as the problem of the hour and the man. The great 
man, or the hero — or the God- man, as we should now say — 
why does he come at the particular hour when he comes, but 
neither a little before nor a little after 2 This question may be 
answered in two ways. There are those who think that the 
hero is called into existence by the historic forces of his 
environment, even as the very nature and manner of the 
internal moral life of the average individual are everywhere 
ordinarily determined by the character of the civilization 
wherein he is born and brought up. There are, however, others 
who do not fully accept this view to be right : and according 
to these, it is surely not the hour that always makes the hero, 
but it is the hero that often makes the hour. 

Some of you may probably know and remember how 
Carlyle, referring to this very question in his Hero 'Worship, 
has called attention to the fact that many an hour in history 
has cried aloud and yet in vain for the hero to come. If it be 
the hour that makes the hero, it would be really unintelligible 
why he does not come whenever he appears to be so very much 
wanted in history by the current conditions of human life ; 
and it would be equally unintelligible why, when he comes, he 
does not come as one out of a large company of heroes like 
himself, but comes as if almost uniquely all alone and only in 
picked places. The position here maintained is that the hour 
happens only to need the hero, but does not and cannot make 
the hero. 

The God-man’s endowment of power is not held to be 
derived from Nature, but is considered to be sent down as a 
divine gift from above. That explains why there is always such 
a personal magnetism about the hero, and why, almost as 
soon as he wishes to lead, he succeeds in commanding a 
following. There are leaders whom merely their followers 
have managed to make into heroes. But there are also leaders, 
who have, as a natural gift in them, the power to lead, and 
ate for that reason freely and spontaneously followed by a 
large body of honest and intelligent and faithful followers. 
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True heroes, who are true God-men, are everywhere seen to be 
real and gifted leaders of this latter kind ; and that is why they 
leave their mark upon the hour of their work in history, so 
that for long after them the influence of their life and thought 
tends to make the path of progress both smooth and clear. 

In these days, when so many of us wish to be leaders in 
our country in so many ways, and so few of us succeed at all 
in commanding anything like a worthy following, it is good for 
us to learn that our failure to achieve for ourselves the very 
highly coveted position of leadership is much more largely due 
to want of power and want of fitness in ourselves than to any 
outside cause. The true God-man, as a moulder of history, is 
always well endowed with the power of leadership ,* and he 
neither comes too soon nor too late. It is altogether impossi- 
ble for him to be out of time- 

It, however, may appear to us, common men, at times that 
he does not come quite as soon as he is wanted. That is 
evidently because it is so very hard for so many of us to get 
rid of what may te called our personal parallax, so as always 
to look at things with the completely comprehensive vision of 
time and of history. We have, however, 6ri-Krishna’s 
assurance here that, whenever in fact such an occasion arises 
in history as really needs the. help and guidance of the gifted 
God-man, then he is invariably born to give effectively to the 
world the required help and guidance- If he comes too soon, 
man’s capacity for self-help is apt to be seriously injured 
thereby ; and it he comes too late, the car of civilization 
becomes easily liable to be forced to move backwards. 

Moreover, when he comes, he has to protect as well as to 
destroy, inasmuch as the very destruction that he deals out is 
calculated to promote the fulfilment of the beneficent aim of 
his divine advent. I have already explained to you the position 
of SrI-Krishna in relation to the doctrine of the non-resistance 
of evil ; and you know that He certainly did not consider this 
doctrine to be one of universal applicability. Even Jesus, who 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, and is further supposed by 
some few among His followers to have taught this doctrine of 
non-resistance unreservedly, even He is known to have declared 
that He had nevertheless brought a sword with Him. After 
all, is there no mean'ng at all in poetry placing a shining sword 
in the guiltless hand of the Goddess of Justice ? Ordinarily, 
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the protection of the good is not possible without the destruc- 
tion of evil-doers ; that is, to save righteousness from becoming 
exhausted in society, unrighteousness has certainly to be 
suppressed by force. A rule of life, given for a peaceful and 
perfected sattvika saint to adopt, cannot, with any real 
propriety or advantage, be at all utilised in controlling the 
mixed moral life of a complex society, so as to guide it safely 
towards the assured attainment of true progress and freedom. 

Such are some of the important implications in these two 
slokas, which tell us of the proper occasion as well as of the 
true aim of divine incarnations. In the next iiloka we have a 
statement of the great importance of the knowledge of the 
nature of divine incarnation, and also of the very great useful- 
ness of such a knowledge as a means for the attainment of 
salvation and spiritual emancipation- 

srni =5r % i 

ii ^ n 

9. He, who truly knows thus My divine birth 
and work, — (he) does not happen to be born again 
after relinquishing the body, (but) comes to Me, 
O Arjuna. 

Please note how a true knowledge of the nature of divine 
incarnation as well as of the work of the God-ntan in history 
is here declared to be in itself fully capable of relieving the 
person, who has acquired such knowledge, from the trouble- 
some necessity of having to be born again, such knowledge 
having also the power to enable him to obtain after death the 
salvation of God-attainment. It is not intended to point out 
here that the mere intellectual realization of the Veddntic 
theory of divine incarnation is capable of producing a result of 
this kind. We have, on the other hand, to understand the 
statement in this Sloka to mean that a true knowledge of the 
theory of divine incarnation, as explained here by iSrl-Krishna, 
is well calculated to teach us certain valuable lessons in regard 
to our own conduct in life. 

It is an approved principle of ethics among many orthodox 
Hindus that the. philosophically accepted character of the life 
of God determines in its turn the character of the ideal life of 
Plan; or, as it is commonly expressed, bhagavad.dharma is 
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determinative of hhagavaia-dharma* We have already tried 
to understand how God, in becoming man, freely and of His 
own choice imposes limitations upon Himself* In undergoing 
the process of incarnation as man, the omnipotent God 
becomes for most practical purposes a man of more or less 
limited power, the unchangeable and everlasting God becomes 
a mortal man characterised by a limited duration of life. 
Who can indeed deny that in this there is involved a great 
sacrifice of freedom and power on the part of God ? That the 
loss of freedom here is due to spontaneous and self-imposed 
restrictions} or that the loss of power is due to similarly 
imposed and voluntarily accepted limitations, does hot in 
the least alter the situation. Surely, it makes the sacrifice 
all the more meaningful. 

Now, for what purpose does God make such a sacrifice ? 
We have just been told that it is for the purpose of establish- 
ing righteousness by bestowing protection on the good and by 
dealing out destruction to wicked evil-doers. Such an establish- 
ment of righteousness is not, however, held to be an end in 
itself ; and so it cannot be the ultimate motive of the great 
God-man’s generous ‘ descent ’ upon the earth. It is right- 
eousness alone which really feeds and fully fosters the spiritual 
power of any person, even as it is righteousness alone which 
exalts a nation. Consequently, the God-man’s work of establish- 
ing righteousness upon earth is nothing less than helping men 
with the means, whereby they may release their captive souls 
from the bondage of the flesh, so as to enable them to obtain 
assuredly the divine bliss of spiritual salvation. Hence we 
have to understand that it is the emancipation of enslaved 
souls — so as to fit them for the attainment of the final salva- 
tion of God-attainment — which f irms in reality the ultimate 
object of the God-man’s generous descent upon the earth. 
In other words, the motive-power of the God-man is love. 
Accordingly, love and sacrifice are seen to be the two things 
which most prominently characterise the willing incarnation 
of God as man. 

Having ‘ descended ’ down to the earth, how does the 
God-man live his life among men ? The God-man is In reality 
purnakama like God Himself, and has no selfish object to aini 
at or to strive for in his human life. He is one, whose desires 
are all already fulfilled ; because, being what he is, he can 
in fact have no unfulfilled desires. The motive of his life of 
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incarnation is therefore altogether altruistic, and can indeed 
be nothing other than the salvation of embodied souls. 
Nevertheless, he too has to live like all other men the normal 
human life — the life of work and accomplishment, of labour 
and achievement. Otherwise, the very purpose of his conjointly 
divine and human life is apt to be missed entirely. If, for the 
reason that he has no selfish objects to win, he declines to 
live the life of work, others will naturally begin to imitate his 
example of inaction, and will thereby lose hold of work itself 
as a valuable means for the attainment of the salvation of 
moksha. The true object of work is not to serve selfish ends, 
but to create as well as to sustain the naturally twice-blessed 
quality of unselfishness. I believe I have already drawn your 
attention to the fact that most men guide their lives more or 
less by the process of imitation ; and since the God-man 
happens to be an extraordinarily endowed personage, his lead 
is of course certain to be followed by many, whose intellectual 
inertia is as great as their will-power is weak- 


Like the motive of the God-man’s life, its manner also 
is determined by his dominant resolve to help and to do good 
to others. We have seen that God, in becoming man, in no 
way ceases to be God. Similarly, the God-man, by living the 
normal life of man as man, does in no way become less than 
a God'man. When God becomes incarnated as man, what 
really happens is, as you know, not that God is brought down 
to the level of man, but that man is lifted up to the level of 
God. Such an elevation of man is made possible by the God- 
man himself living that normal human life, which all such 
rnen have to live as hold spiritual progress and freedom to be 
the aim of life. If we grasp well the meaning of divine incar- 
nation as explained here, and thus come to understand that 
all great men, who have appeared in well-known crises in 
history in all the various parts of the world, have really been 
God-men more or less, and that their work in history has 
uniformly tended to elevate man more and more to the lofty 
level of the divine, we are sure to admire and to appreciate 
most warmly the greatness of all historic heroes, and to feel 
at the same time that man is not after all a miserably weak 
and low and fallen being, but that he has in him the latent 
capacity to rise up to the plane of the throne of God Himself. 


who are among the best of construc- 
tive philosophers known to history and are the most successful 
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architects of some of the noblest of human ideals, Goethe is 
known to have declared that they make for man his godsi 
bring them down to him, and then raise him up to them. 
Most God-men do not write poetry, but all of them live 
poetry. Therefore, they all bring down our God unto us and 
also lift us unto Him. This they do by setting for us the example 
of the ideal life that we ought' to live. For this purpose, the 
God-man has evidently to live the life of the ordinarily typical 
man who is in no way unnatural or abnormal ; and we in our 
turn have to follow the God-man’s ideal example of purity and 
unselfishness. Otherwise, our own elevation becomes impossible, 
and the advent of the God-man turns out to be unfruitful. 

Our examination of the nature of divine incarnation and 
of the life of the incarnated God-man has so far shown to us 
that love, sacrifice, and work without any selfish attachment to 
results are the most notable characteristics of the God-man’s 
‘ descent ’ into the world of men and of his career therein as a 
man among men. We have accordingly to lay to heart that, 
if we desire spiritual freedom and seek the salvation of the 
soul, we have to make our lives resemble the life of the God- 
man by an equally notable manifestation of love and sacrifice 
and an equally strenuous performance of unselfish work. The 
sanctification of work into duty first, and then into worship, 
cm very well take place in all spheres of human life, when 
men understand the meaning of the divinely endowed life of 
the God-man, and through that knowledge succeed in their 
endeavour to follow that life so well as to make its motive and 
manner become, as far as possible, the motive and manner of 
their own lives. 

Please note that the birth of Sri-Krishna and His work in 
life are both appropriately characterised here as being divine. 
Indeed, they cannot have been other than divine, seeing that 
there are reasons to believe that Sri-Kvishna was a highly gifted 
God- man. We have been already informed that His birth was 
not due to the compulsion of any inherited karma, and that 
His life could not create for Him anything like the bondage of 
karma. We may easily gather from this that it is within the 
power of God — anl possibly also of certain individual 
souls — to become embodied in matter even otherwise than 
through the compulsion of karma. 

But it is of much greater importance for us to know how 
the human life of the God-man does not in any way subject 
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him to the bondage of fcai ma. In this respect, the life of the 
gifted God-raan is fully demonstrative of the truth of the 
teaching given m the lMV(7syot7anishad which says — na karma 
lipyate nare, that work in itself does n.v>t cling to man 
Moreover, what that thing really is, which, on ti e other hand, 
makes his work cling to man so as to subject him fo the 
bondage of karma, is also capable of being made out definitely 
from the study and contemplation of the free and uncaslavcd 
life of the God-man That is, while He too has to live, and 
does accordingly live the life of well-conductccl and well-aimed 
work, what really distinguishes Him from others, who may 
also live such a life of hard work in full subjection to the 
enthralling influence of karma, is the absolutely unmixed altruism 
of His divinely endowed life. Hence it must of course be this 
unique feature of His life, which is really responsible for His 
work not clinging unto Him, that i-,, for His active life of 
steady labour and achievement not producing for Him the 
bondage of karma. 

Our very theory of divine incarnation has made it plain 
to us how any thing like egoism is utterly incompatible with 
the life of the God-man. It will obviously take away much 
from the graciousness of God’s love to declare that He is not 
selfish, simply because He has no need at all to he selfish. 
Although It is quite true that He has no need at all to be 
selfish, being the omnipotent God that He is, still our study of 
the nature and purpose of divine incarnation, cannot but 
convince us that gracious love constitutes the very essence of 
His existence Such being the case, the unmixcd altruism of 
the life of the God-man receives a perfectly rational c.\:plana- 
tion ; and no one has therefore any right to say that such an 
absolutely altruistic life is either unnatural or impossible. 

That It IS this kind of unmixcd altiut,m, which is 
responsible for the life of the God-man not becoming subject 
to the influence of karma, is in complete corrC',pondcnce with 
the Upamshadic teaching regarding how a man may free 
himself from the thraldom of karma. We have it declared in 
more than one Upamshad that, when tlic heart becomes free 
from all the desires that are usually lodged therein, the mortal 
man becomes immortal and attains the Brahman even here 
below in this world Indeed, from what we have already studied 
in the QUd, we know how important it is for every aspirant 
after salvation to quell the kdma in the heart. In fact, we 
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have been told that, in so far as both self-realization and God- 
realization are concerned, there is no greater enemy, for man 
than wishful kama. Love and labour, sacrifice' and service, 
and absolute freedom from all selfish wishfulness in the heart 
are exactly the things, which impress themselves strongly upon 
our minds as the most notable characteristics of the extra- 
ordinarily endowed life of the God-man. And if our know- 
ledge of these characteristics of the life of the God-man 
happens to be so real and effective, as to powerfully impel us 
to imitate such a life, that is, if these characteristics become, 
as it were, the very breath of our lives, then surely unrighteous- 
ness can never come to be associated with us either in relrtion 
to our thoughts or in relation to our deeds ; and we shall then, 
as a matter of course, step easily into the state of naishkarmya, 
and thereby accomplish the final release of our souls from the 
sorry and sin-sullied captivity of karma. 

The soul that is thus freed from the thraldom of karma is 
no longer prone to be imprisoned in matter ; and when it, in 
this way, acquires freedom from the limitations of material 
embodiment, it becomes itself, so that there comes to it the 
highly luminous experience of self-realization almost im- 
mediately. When the nature of the relation between God and 
soul, as acceptable to all the schools of the Vedanta, is well 
borne in mind, we cannot fail to see how very natural and 
reasonable it is for the liberated soul to go to God and attain 
Him. That self-realization naturally and necessarily leads to 
God-realization is a position which is distinctly maintained in 
the Qlta ; and no philosophy, which is not aggressively 
atheistic, can or will contend seriously againt such a reason- 
able position- Hence it must be in this way that the know- 
ledge of the nature of divine incarnation and of the work of 
the God-man in history is calculated to release men from the 
recurring necessity of undergoing reincarnation. It is indeed 
only thus that most men have to win their salvation and go to 
God as their final refuge. 

The way, in which the true knowledge of the nature of 
the God-man and of his work here upon the earth makes it 
possible for men to achieve their salvation and become blessed 
with God-attainment is brought out clearly in the next iloka- 
In fact, it enables us to see that the efficacy of such knowledge, 
as an unfailing means of salvation, is determined entirely by its 
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being honestly and earnestly put to use as a sure practical 
guide of our own conduct in life- 

JT5=?T?Tr JTrg'^rmtrrj i 

10. Many, who have been purified by the 
austerity of thought and have got rid of desire and 
fear and anger, and have become quite full of Me and 
are depending upon Me, — (many such) have come to 
(attain) My condition. 

What I have translated here as ‘ the austerity of thought ’ 
is the expression jnana-tapas . The word tapas is derived from 
a root which means ‘ to be hot ’ ; and it has come to denote 
the practice of religious austerities with a view to self-purifica- 
tion through the acquisition of the power of self-control. All 
the processes connected with the practice of tapas are such as 
tend to curb by force one or more of man’s natural unethical 
propensities. To compel the appetites to remain unfed, or to 
force the body and the mind to undergo pain of various kinds, 
is generally looked upon as constituting tapas. Even this is 
certainly capable of making people insensible to pain and free 
from too much relish for pleasure. 

Among the tribulations, to which all those who practise 
tapas subject themselves, the tribulation of thought and 
meditation is surely not the least trying I have, I believe, 
spoken to you more than once of the common propensity of 
man to be unwilling to think, and called it by the significant 
name of intellectual inertia. It must be surely a matter of 
common experience that we are all naturally apt to ‘ feel hot ’ 
within, whenever any of our common propensities are forcibly 
counteracted either from within or from without. And the 
counteraction of mental inertia often makes us markedly ‘hot’ 
within. 

The austerity, which is denoted by jndna'tapas here, means 
in fact even more than the overcoming of the common propen- 
sity to be unwilling to think. For, when true thought is 
exercised strictly and well in relation to the great problem of 
conduct, as viewed from the standpoint of the reality and the 
immortality of the soul, it is sure to lead us logically to the 
conclusion that desire, fear and anger are antagonistic to the 
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attainment of the salvation of the soul, and that devotion to 
God and dependence upon God are highly helpful to the 
attainment of that same salvation. If thought establishes 

that the salvation of the soul is the true summum bonum of 
life, and if things like desire, fear and anger are truly not 
conducive to the attainment of that summum bonum, while 
devotion to God and dependence upon God are conducive to 
its attainment, it follows as a matter of course that the 
aspirant after salvation should give up desire and fear and 
anger altogether, and should at the same time become absorb- 
ingly devoted to God and entirely dependent upon Him in love 
and faith. These are the positive and the negative requisitions, 
which such true thought commands in relation to life. 

And now, is the giving up of desire and fear and anger 
in accordance with man’s natural propensities.? Is man 
naturally and of himself prone to be whole-heartedly devoted to 
God and to be always and entirely dependent upon God .? It 
does not require much knowledge of human nature and human 
experience to answer these questions ; and the truest answer 
to both of them is, as almost all of you will readily grant, in 
the negative. Therefore there is certainly tapas in overcoming 
desire and fear and anger ; and there is tapas as well in the 
practice of self-surrender and devotion to God. 

Accordingly, what I have spoken of as the austerity of 
thought cannot mean merely the overcoming of our very 
common and widely natural intellectual inertia ; it also means 
the hard practical enforcement of those lessons of life, which 
are logically derived from the right and active exercise of 
thought. Those that know the nature of divine incarnation, 
and are able to make out the meaning of the life of the God- 
man well, cannot therefore be mere thinkers of thoughts ; they 
have also to be the livers of the heroic and saintly life. 
Thought dissociated from life is apt to prove futile, and life 
dissociated from thought is certain to become notably erroneous. 
Hence the austerity of thought implies, according to this Mokfi, 
the efficient exercise of thought as well as the firm maintenance 
of purity and unselfishness in association with a noble purpose? 
fulness in practical life. 

If, as we may, we broadly understand by tapas the 
discipline of self-control through self-restraint, it cannot be 
hard to make out how such a discipline is well calculated to 
work out the purification of human life. It is riot quite right 
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to suppose that tapas means merely _ the assuming of various 
difficult physical postures 5 and. sitting for long in sun and in 
rain, irrespective of the pleasure or the pain that may he caused 
to one thereby- Even these things are, no doubt, well capable 
of dullening the edge of man’s sensitiveness to pain and 
pleasure ; indeed, they may also help him in avoiding desire, 
which is after all nothing other than the tendency to seek more 
and more of pleasure and less and less of pain. But this kind 
of largely physical tapas does not and cannot strengthen the 
inner will-power of the aspirant to any very marked extent. 
Nevertheless, it has been practised for long in many places by 
many persons as an aid to religious discipline. Fasting and 

vigils, as religious exercises, come under this category . Such 
physical tapas forms, as you know, an element in the practice 
of yoga also. 

The discipline of life generally connected with many such 
religions as are technically known to be ‘ legal ’ — religions like 
Judaism and ritualistic Brahmanism for instance — is full of 
numerous restrictions which are imposed upon the conduct of 
the individual with all the authority that belongs to revealed 
religions. Restrictions thus imposed in relation to almost every 
kind of human activity, such as eating, drinking, sleeping, 
dressing, and so on, often appear to us to be vexatious and 
meaningless. And yet they are of value in equipping us with 
the power of self-restraint, without which it is absolutely 
impossible for any man to live a morally pure life- The inner 
purity of the soul cannot at all be well maintained without the 
exercise of abundant self-restraint on the part of the indivi- 
dual ; and the practice of steady and willing obedience in 
relation to externally imposed restraints gives rise in time to 
the power of self-restraint and helps it on gradually to become 
more and more potent and telling. Domestic discipline, school 
dislipline, church discipline, as well as state discipline are all 
aware of this great fact of human nature, that the power of 
self-restraint has invariably to be acquired through continued 
submission to external restraint. 

There seem to be, as I have after some thought learnt to 
believe, three stages in the discipline needed to strengthen, to 
the fully required extent, ' man’s inner power of self-control. 
The first of these three stages is that one in which the individual 
is controlled by the commands of those persons who are in a 
position effectively to exercise authority over him. Here it is 
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the fear of direct and immediate punishment which compels 
obedience. In the next higher stage, the control of the 
individual is carried out not by means of direct personal 
commands, but by means of certain authoritatively imposed 
and more or less intelligently accepted laws* Xhere is, however, 
a still higher stage, in which a man may very well become a 
law unto himself. This last stage is that in which the fully 
well-disciplined man has within himself an adequately strong 
will-power to overcome all the temptations of life both easily 
and effectively. Such a man^s self-mastery is built upon the 
sacredness of an unerring conscience, and his righteousness is 
therefore entirely determined by himself. 

This sort of passage from external restraint to self- 
restraint, and from self-restraint to spontaneous self- 
control, is very common and natural ; and we may see it in 
operation not only in the life of individuals, but also in the 
life of organised human societies. I am sure you know that 
despotism also has its place in the development of human 
civilization. In a society, wherein the individuals have not as 
yet generally acquired enough of the power of self-restraint 
but have to be controlled largely by external restraint, and 
wherein they have not as yet learnt to distinguish their own 
personal interests from the larger interests of society as a 
whole, and are moreover incapable of acting together 
harmoniously so as to serve well the larger interests of the 
corporate life of the community even at the "sacrifice, if 
necessary, oi the smaller and more limited interests of 
particular individuals, — in such a society democracy has no 
place and despotism alone is bound to be of service. Similarly, 
it may freely and fearlessly be asserted that even that social 
ideal which they call anarchism can do no harm of any kind to 
a society, the members of which have all become perfected saints 
through self-discipline and self-control. On the other hand, 
it may even be urged that any thiag other than anarchism, 
that is, that ideal organisation of society which is so extremely 
individualistic as to discard all government as unwanted, 
is certain to act injuriously on a society of such saints, who 
obviously stand in no need at all of any control by any govern- 
ment, Thus, an examination of the progress of the individual 
as well as of society, in the direction of first deserving, and 
then of obtaining, more and more freedom, tells us distinctly 
that the purifying power of tapes is always very real and of 
great value. 
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It is Sri'Krishna’s opinion, as given in tins bloka, that he 
who IS purified by the austerity of thought, attains what is 
here in Sanskrit called madbhdva. This word means 'my state’ 
or ‘my condition’- Understanding Sri-Knshria to he an 
incarnation of Godj we ought to see at once that the purifica- 
tion produced by the austerity of thought is here declared to 
be fully capable of making the earnest aspirant attain the condi- 
tion of God. But what is it for one to attain the condition 
of God 1 In regard to this, there is a difference of opinion 
among the Indian followers of the Vedanta. According to 
some, the attainment of the God-condition means nothing 
more than becoming like unto God, while according to 
others it means nothing less than becoming one with God Him- 
self- The latter position is maintained by the monistic 
Veddntins, whom we call by the name of Advaxtins , and such 
Veddntins, as are not Advaitins, do not believe in the possibility 
of an individual soul becoming essentially identified with God 
All Hindus agree in maintaining that the attainment of the 
God-condition can take place only in the state of moksha, 
wherein the soul becomes finally liberated from the bondage 
of karma and thereby wins back its own natural and unlimited 
freedom. The question of controversy, therefore, is whether 
in that free state the liberated soul is characterised by sctmya 
or aikya in relation to God, that is, whether it is characterised 
' by * similarity ’ unto God or by ‘ oneness ’ with God, 

Without dilating upon this controversy and without 
taking up any side therein, we may very safely arrive at the 
conclusion that j/idna-tapas, or the austerity of thought, if well 
carried out, so purifies a man and frees him from sin and 
selfishness as to make him fully worthy to attain the salvation 
of moksha, after attaining which he either becomes God Him- 
self or certainly becomes God-like in nature. To know well 
the nature of the life and work of the God-man cannot 
obviously be any thing less than a jnanadapas of this kind ; 
and that is why such austerity of thaught is declared to be 
fully capable of relieving men from the necessity of undergoing 
re-mcarnation under the coercion of karmfi. You know how 
we have been told that that kind of knowledge takes men to 
God, so as to make them attain at once the supremely 
covctable God-candition as their final salvation- 

The austerity of thought, which thus enables a man to 
know the truch and leads him thereafter to live up to it ever 
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unfalteringly, is not of course practised without difficulty ; 
there are in fact so few among us who are really fit for so hard 
an effort. Although it is unquestionable that this kind 
of austerity of thought is well suited to serve as an efficient 
means for the attainment of salvation, still it ought not to be 
treated as the only means for attaining such an end. For, if it 
were indeed so, salvation itself would become altogether 
unattainable to many. Moreover, we have been already told 
that there are other means than the austerity of thought, by 
which also it is possible for men to free themselves from the 
bondage of karma and thus become fit for the attainment of 
what we have now been speaking of as God-condition. Devo- 
tion to God and dependence upon God are, as we have already 
seen, well able to kill our selfish feelings of i-ness and minemesst 
so as to make it quite easy and natural for us to get out of 
the br ndage of karma. Devotion to duty has also been shown 
to be equally capable of producing the same result. 

Thus, any one of these means may be adopted for the 
attainment of final emancipation and its attendant God- 
condition. He, who is fit for the austerity of thought, may 
not be equally fit for the ef’stasy of divine devotion. Similarly 
he, who is fit for either of these, may not be fit alike for the 
all-absorbing self -dedication to duty as duty. The mental 
constitution and the moral temperament of individuals deter- 
mine their fitness for the appropriate adoption of one or 
other of these means for the attainment of salvation ; and so 
long as each of these means is capable of taking us to the 
same goal, it ought to make no difference which of them we 
adopt, provided that what we adopt is in true accordance with 
our own natural and constitutional fitness. That is, all these 
roads lead to God equally well ; and we are in fact told so here 
in the next ^loka. 

^ 3i«rT irf srtr?r5% i 

TTJT w ii 

11. Whoever in whatsoever manner resort unto 
Me as (their) refuge, them do I receive in that very 
same manner. In all manner of ways, men follow My 
path, O Arjuna. 

Here the expression mama vartma, which has been tran- 
slated as ‘my path’, is capable of being understood in two ways. 
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according to the force we give to the genitive inflexion in the 
word mama, meaning "my\* ‘my path' may therefore mean 
either ‘the path planned out and prepared by me’, or ‘the 
path which leads to me It is the latter of these two mean- 
ings which is evidently intended here. The former meaning, 
however, is not in any way incompatible with truth ; and it is 
also well enough applicable in the context here- As a matter 
of fact, we cannot fully make out the correct significance of 
this important sloka, unless we take both these meanings into 
our careful consideration- If we accept freely that all roads 
of unselfish righteousness lead to God, how can we thereafter, 
with any semblance of logic, decline to accept that every one 
of those roads has the authoritative sanction of His approval ? 
And does not this sanction of His approval mean further that 
every one of those roads has, in reality, been planned out and 
prepared by Him ? 

I am sure you know how the idea of evolution has been 
applied systematically to the study of religion and ethics in 
these modern days in Europe- Neither the idea of evolution, 
nor its application to the problems of religion and ethics is, 
however, new to the history of philosophic thought in India. 
Still I am not quite sure, if it has been as widely enough 
recognised among us, as among some others, that this concep- 
tion of evolution has really a wonderfully hallowing influence 
on thought, and makes every stage of advance in every line of 
progress in relation to all the institutions of civilization 
correspond to the several steps that lead up to the top of the 
holy altar of truth, whence alone may the unspeakable efful- 
gence of the glory of iGod become so visible to man’s mortal 
eyes as to cause him at once to be divinely transfigured. If we 
do not forget that there are numerous religions known to the 
science of comparative religion, and that every one of these 
many religions shows clear signs of its having passed through 
comparatively earlier stages of growth and development, we 
are sure to grasp comprehensively how very true it is that there 
are many variedly arranged flights of steps which lead up from 
various positions to the top of the holy altar of truth. 

To realise this is the same thing as to come to know that 
there are many paths that lead to God, all of which are indeed 
wanted and are hence included in God’s omniscient plan of the 
government of the universe. The many paths leading to God 
are in this manner not only representative of the various 
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stages of progress in the history of various religions, but are 
also illustrative of how those ways are numerous, in which any 
religion may at any time be understood and acted up to by 
people who are possessed of different degrees of capacity and 
culture. That the QUa takes cognisance of at least three ways 
of attaining salvation and God -realization, as contemplated in 
the Veddntic religion of the Hindus, is a point about which 
Hindu orthodoxy may be seen to be generally unanimous ; and 
these three ways are commonly spoken of as indna-marga, 
bhakti-mdrga and karma-mdrga. 

The first of these is ‘ the way of knowledge ’, and requires 
the practice of what we have called the austerity of thought. 
No other than a saintly philosopher is fitted to walk along that 
path so as to reach the goal assuredly and in full safety in the 
end. The second is ‘ the way of loving devotion ', and requires 
the aspirant’s rapture of the ecstatic love of God to be so 
intense as to make it impossible for him to consider anything 
other than God to be worthy of his love and attachment. To 
be able to reach the goal of salvation by moving along this 
path» one ought to be blessed with an appropriately attuned 
emotional temperament and a lovingly warm heart. 

The third way is the ‘ way of work This ‘ way of work \ 
however, is capable of being understood in two ways, and 
appears to be really meant to be thus understood. By karma- 
mdrga we may understand either the path of duty done for 
duty’s sake, or the path of religious ceremonialism and rituals. 
In dealing with the question of the value of the ritual of 
sacrifice as an element of almost all religions, we saw, in the 
course of our study of the third chapter of the Qlta, that the 
moral conception of doing duty for its own sake is almost 
invariably a later development resting upon the earlier idea 
of legal obligatoriness in relation to the performance of 
sacrifices and other such religious rites and ceremonies. These 
two meanings of ‘ the way of work ’ represent merely two 
different stages of advance along the same path ; and the one 
name of karma -mar ga may therefore very well indicate either 
or both of them as the case may be. The life adapted to 
the way of work has in any case to be one of steady striving 
and successful accomplishment. It requires an active and 
energetic temperament on the part of the aspirant — a tempera- 
ment, which spontaneously seeks work and feels very unhappy 
when there is no work at all to do. 
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Accordingly) as we say in Sanskrit, each marga has its own 
adhikarin ; that is, each of these three paths has its specially 
worthy and qualified aspirant. The man of thought is 
generally seen to be unfit to be characterised either by highly 
accentuated emotion or by very energetic action, since both 
emotion and action are very often apt to act as hindrances in 
relation to calm meditation and deep thought. Similarly, the 
man of emotion cannot easily manage to be either a man of 
thought or a man of steady and purposeful action. And the 
man of action is generally so taken up with what he has to do, 
that he finds next to no time to bestow on thought or to spend 
in the experiencing of any emotional excitement. Therefore, 
each of these typical religious pilgrims must have his own road 
for travelling towards the common goal of salvation and God- 
attainment ; and we have now been assured that there are such 
special roads meant for the use of such special pilgrims. How 
all these roads are capable of leading the various kinds of 
aspirants to the same goal of God-attainment, we have in a 
way endeavoured to understand already. This will of course 
become clearer to us as we proceed. 


The other meaning of fearma-marga as the path of Vedic 
ritualism has also to be taken into consideration here. Is that 
also a pith which is capable of leading men to the goal of God- 
attainment ? I am sure you cannot have forgotten ^rI-Kj;ishna’s 
opinion regarding the value of this Vedic path of ritualism. 
According to Him, those, who follow this path of ritualism 
and more or less fill their lives with the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, are persons that are actuated by selfish desires aiming 
at the enjoyment of pleasure and prosperity, and cannot there- 
fore rise above the influence of the tliree ‘ qualities ’ of Nature 
so fully as to become fit at once for securing the salvation of 
self-realization and God-attainment. Clearly, then, ^ri-Krishna 
does not seem to have held this old Vedic path of rituals and 
sacrifices in as high an esteem as the Vedantic path of self- 
realization and God-attainment. The Vedic path evidently 
seemed to Him to be not quite worthy of being adopted by 
aspirants after the salvation of moksha. And when we were 
studying how Sri-Krishna estimated the value of the religion of 
Vedic rituals and sacrifices, we arrived at the conclusion that 
He did not think of it highly, but that He did not also discard 
it altogether. 
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The question, of Vedic sacrifices and of their disciplinary 
value as aids to right conduct is taken up again here in this 
context, wherein we are told that all religious roads are capable 
of leading true earnest worshippers to the goal of God- 
attainment. Whether the religion of Vedic ritualism is 
also fit to be one of such roads» and under what special 
circumstances it would be so fit, are questions that are dealt 
with in some of the following slokas ; and with a view 
to begin the discussion about them, the next §loka gives 
expression to the nature of the motive which is ordinarily 
behind the sacrificial worship of the Vedic gods. Let us try and 
make out what that sloka means. 

^orf f I 

II II 

12. Wishing to obtain the fruition of (ritualistic! 
works, (they) worship the gods here (in this world 
through sacrifices). Indeed, in the world of man, the 
fruition, that is born out of (ritualistic) works, is 
produced (quite) quickly. 

That we have a clear reference to ritualistic works here 
is evident from the use of the Sanskrit word yajante in the 
Sloka. That karma or work, which consists of the worship of 
the gods through sacrifices, cannot be anything other than 
ritualistic ; and all Vedic sacrifices have a phala or desired end 
in view. Such an end may in fact be long life, or wealth, or 
progeny, or power, or paradise, or any other such thing. 
The motive of the performer of Vedic sacrifices is generally to 
obtain one or more of these desired objects ; and the fruition 
of a ritualistic work consists therefore in the performer of the 
sacrifice obtaining the object for which he undertakes its 
performance. Since these objects are all worldly in character, 
their attainment is accomplished sooner than the attainment 
of the salvation of moksha- Who does not know that the 
acquisition of the discipline of unselfishness is harder than the 
religious search after the objects of worldly enjoyment 2 

Since Vedic ritualism merely tends to sanctify selfishness 
so to say, and since the objects that men selfishly aim at are 
all generally of a worldly character, their attainment is quite 
possible within the course of even a single embodied life of an 
individual soul. A poor man may in this manner soon enough 
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become rich, or a childless man may have children born to 
him, through the grace of the gods who have been propi- 
tiated by means of sacrifices. But a selfish man can neither so 
easily nor so quickly be converted into an unselfish aspirant after 
the salvation of final emancipation and God-attainment* In- 
deed, we all know very well how difficult it is to overcome the 
wishfulness of the will: and unless a man’s heart is freed from 
the wishfulness of the will so completely as to make selfishnesi 
become utterly incompatible with his mental constitution, he 
cannot hope to win such salvation* To win the salvation of 
the soul by liberating it altogether from the bondage of 
karma is undoubtedly a rruch worthier and decidedly more 
valuable achievement than to obtain long life or wealth or 
children or power or even paradise itself. Nevertheless, the 
common man’s tendency generally is to seek and to obtain 
the more immediate advantage, although it may be much less 
valuable than another advantage, for which he has to strive 
longer and also to wait longer. 

Such is the incompatibility between the aim of Vedic 
ritualism and that of Veddntic self-liberation ; and yet the 
path of Vedic ritualism may also be made to lead one to the 
goal of Vedcinta. How this can be done, we shall learn as we 
proceed. If this, however, cannot be at all accomplished, 
then the statement, that all religious paths lead ultimately 
to the same God as their goal, ceases to be true. To consider 
such a statement to be untrue is in fact nothing short of 
giving up our faith in the oneness of God and in the reality 
as well as the wisdom of His loveful government of the 
universe* How the ordinarily selfish Vedic ritualism may be 
transformed into an effective instrument of self-realization 
and God-attainment must therefore be a question of more 
than ordinary interest to all students and followers of the 
Hindu religion. Before we actually take up this question into 
our corisideration, we have to study with some attention the 
Indian institution of the four castes^ as it is known to have a 
close relation to the religion of Vedic ritualism, and is 
accordingly dealt with in the next §loka. This question of 
caste we shall study in our next class. 
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XX 

The last subject, with which we were dealing in our last 
class, related to the value of ritualistic works as a means of 
divine worship. We took this into our consideration in connec- 
tion with a brief examination of how the comparatively low 
estimate given by Sri-Krishna of the religion of Vedic ritualism 
may be reconciled with the broadly catholic doctrine that all 
religious roads lead to God. Religions like Judaism and the 
older Brahmanism of the Hindus are known to be ‘ legal ’ — or 
nomothetic — as some students of comparative religion call 
them. They are limited in their range by considerations 
of birth and nationality, and are largely based on status and 
priestly rules of conduct and of divine worship. In their very 
design they are lacking in what is spoken of as the spirit 
of universalism. Therefore, how can they be as good as other 
and more universal religions 7 And what is after all the 
meaning of the differentiation of status in relation to religion 7 
Why need there be any connection between a man’s social 
position and his religious function in life 7 Such are some of 
the questions which naturally rise in our minds, when we 
examine the details of the irauta-smdrta religion of Vedic 
sacrifices ; and the iloka with which we begin our work to-day 
is intended to throw some light on those questions- 

II II 

13. The system of the four castes was created by 
Me in accordance with the divisions of ‘ qualities ’ 
and works. Know Me to be its maker and also (its) 
non-maker. 

This Sloka has been interpreted by a well known commen- 
f.tor so as to make it refer to the creation of the whole 
universe by God, who may well be conceived to be both its maker 
and non-maker at the same time* But the word, chdturvarnya, 
definitely means the system of the four castes, and cannot 
without too much straining be made to include the whole of 
the universe within its significance- It is therefore right and 
proper to hold that this Moka relates, primarily at all events, to 
the organisation of society on the basis of the caste-status. 
To all those, who know the difibrence between Vedic 
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jorainnamsm and "Veddritic Hinduism, it will be very easily 
intelligible how this sloka about castes comes in quite 
appositely in the context here. 

The legal ritualism of Vedic Brahmanism takes the caste, 
organisation of society for granted and has all its varied and 
innumerable details arranged accordingly. It is surely not amiss 
to say that, at a particular stage in the development of civiliza- 
tion, almost all human communities happen to be organised 
more or less on th^ basis of status, and have therefore to be 
familiar enough with the institution of caste or its equivalent 
in some manner or other. Moreover, societies built on the old 
basis of status have almost invariably the authority of 
religion enlisted in behalf of their class divisions and caste 
institutions ; and when, with the help of the progressive forces 
of advancing civilization, such societies rise above the rigid 
control of settled status, it is seen often enough that the very 
same religion is used to help on their advancement towards a 
fuller recognition of popular equality and personal freedom. 
This kind of added helpfulness, which religion manifests under 
such circumstances, is invariably the result' of infusing a new 
spirit into it first and then interpreting the old rule of life 
given therein in a fresher and freer light. 

But, as we have seen already, every step in the advance- 
ment of civilization has to be in place as well as in time, and 
cannot therefore be other than right in so far as its own place 
sud time^ are concerned. Although the old order incessantly 
changes giving place to a new one, it does not follow that the 
former is always altogether wrong or the latter altogether right 
so as to be incapable of any further change for the better. 
In the time and the place suited for the new order, the old 
^der would surely be very inappropriate and even harmful. 
Of course, this has to hold true vice vctscl also. ConscQuently, 
anything like a too rapid displacement of the unwanted old 
order is almost, if indeed not quite, impossible, and it is 
moreover utterly undesirable. 


IS 

in 


Accordingly, the caste-organisation of society, which 
referred to here as chdturvetruya, has to be interpreted 
two ways. Indeed, the word t/arna— understood as ‘ caste 
denotes two different kinds of caste, namely, caste by birth and 
caste by quality. The former of these two kinds of caste is 
sometimes spoken of m Sanskrit as janma-krita-variia and the 
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latter as guna'krita-varna. In India, as elsewhere, it was 
perfectly natural for caste by birth to come into vogue in 
society, long before such a thing, as caste by quality, could 
even be thought of under the stimulating influence of the 
progressive advancement of politics or philosophy or religion. 

I remember having once before spoken to you about the 
influence of heredity in determining men’s character and their 
capacity for culture; and you know that education also has at 
least an equally strong influence in moulding human character 
and in strengthening and improving human capacity. If 
heredity alone had such an influence, society would always be 
immobile, and status for ever and altogether unchangeable. If, 
however, education alone had such an influence, society would 
be too restless and too laxly bound together, and the authority 
of age and rank and tradition would therein obtain no recogni- 
tion whatsoever. Therefore, all progressive societies have to 
take note of both these influences and to guide themselves so 
as to be securely in line with both of them as far as possible. 
Nevertheless, there are different stages in civilization which 
compel society to rely more largely either on the influence of 
heredity or on the influence of education as the case may be. 
The stage of relying more on heredity precedes generally that 
of relying more on education ; and the sloka that we are now 
dealing with has to be interpreted in relation to both these 
stages of social advancement, as otherwise its significance is 
apt to be incompletely understood. 

The divisions of qualities and works, in accordance with 
which the system of the four castes is declared to have been 
created, are those that have been referred to already in our 
class-lectures more than once. The qualities here mentioned 
are of course those, which Hindu philosophy attributes to 
prak^iti or material Nature ; and there are, as you know, three 
of them, namely, sattvciy retjets and tciTinus* It is conceived that 
each of these qualities gives rise to a particukr type of activity; 
and the types of activity, due to sattva, rajas and iamast are 
respectively called sdttvika, rdjasa and tamasa. What the 
nature of these qualities is, and what those types of activity 
are to which they are naturally related, will become plam to 
us, when we shall study some of the later chapters of the Qua. 

Let me, however, state here the important conclusions 
regarding these points briefly. It is through the operation of 
these three qualities of prakriti that the embodied soul 
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continues to be confined in its material embodiment. Among 
these qualities, that which is known as sattva is purifying, 
illuminating and wholesome ; and it binds the soul to matter 
through the bonds of blissfulness and of thought. The quality 
of rajas is of the nature of attraction and acquisitiveness, and 
is the source of all covetousness and self-attachment ,* and it 
binds the soul to matter through the bond of work and 
achievement. Similarly, the quality of tamas is of the nature 
of non-luminous ignorance, and is ever the source of delusion 
to all embodied beings ; and it binds the soul to matter through 
inattention, sloth and sleepiness. The production of wisdom 
and internal illumination is accordingly conceived to be the 
result of the dominant operation of the quality of sattva. 
When, however, the quality of rajas is dominant, it manifests 
itself in the form of covetousness, endeavour, activity, passion 
and ambition. The absence of internal illumination as well as 
of external endeavour, and the presence of inattention and 
delusion are invariably the results of the dominant operation 
of the dark quality of tamas- 

We thus see that the physical, mental and moral tempera- 
ments of embodied beings are held to be determined by the 
dominance of some one or other of these three ‘ qualities ’ of 
prakriti- The fitness of men and women for living any 
particular kind of life and for performing the corresponding 
function in society is evidently determined by their natural 
temperament, which is in fact the same as their inborn endow- 
ment. And the dominance of this or that particular quality 
of prakriti in a man’s constitution is in its turn the result of 
the life lived by him in previous states of embodiment. Using 
the Sanskrit terms, we may well say that the guna of a man’s 
prakriti determines his fitness for the living of a particular 
kind of life, that is, for the due performance of particular 
forms of karma or work. The work for which the man of 
sattva is fitted is different from that for which the man of rajas 
is eligible ; and the work for which the man of tamas is fitted 
is different from both of these. Still, it is the karma, which is 
really due to a rnan’s previous state of embodiment, that deter- 
mines the dominant guna of the prakriti constituting his 
present embodiment. 

Accordingly, we are led to see that guya determines karma, 
which again in its turn determines guya. Each of these is thus 
capa le of acting both as cause and as effect. The divisions 
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of qualities and works mentioned in this Sloka are therefore of 
this nature ; and inasmuch as ‘ qualities ’ are divided into 
sattva, rajas and tamas, works are also similarly divided into 
sdttvika and rajasa and tdmasa. The creation of the system of 
the four castes is hence declared to rest on these divisions of 
guna and of karma, that is, on this doubly current relation of 
cause and effect which has been shown to exist between these 
two things. Let us now try to understand this somewhat 

more fully. 

In the concluding chapter of the QUd, it is stated that that 
work is sdttvika, which is obligatory as duty and is free from 
all selfish aims, and is at the same time well performed — neither 
with desire, nor with hatefulness in the heart — by one who is 
not covetous of reaping any advantage as the reward of the 
work done : and we are also told there that accordingly that 

worker is sdttvika, who is free from selfish attachments and 
the feeling of i-ness, and is further so possessed of resolution 
and enthusiasm as to be wholly unaffected by success as well as 
by failure. Similarly, that work is said to be rdjasa, which is 
full of hard and trying difficulties and is done through 
covetousness or selfish egoism ; and hence that worker is said 
to be rdjasa, who is actuated by strong desires and is anxious 
to obtain for himself all the fruits of his own work, and is 
besides ungenerous, troublesome, impure and apt to be very 
freely swayed by joys and sorrows. Further, that work is 
declared to be tdmasa, which is done under the influence of 
delusion and ignorance, without taking consequences and loss 
and capacity into consideration ; and that worker is hence 
supposed to be tdmasa, who is inattentive, unskilled, dull, 
deceitful, vindictive, lazy, woe-begone and procrastinating. 

Moreover, that same chapter of the Qita tells us that the 
work of Brahmins, Kshattriyas, Vai^as and Madras in life and 
in society has all been properly regulated in accordance with 
their natural qualifications ; that peacefulness, self-control, 
austerity, purity, forgiveness, wisdom, insight and faith in God 
are characteristic of the life which is taken to be naturally 
Brahminical ; that valour, heroism, courage, skilfulness, 
generosity, masterfulness and fighting to the bitter end without 
running away from any battle, constitute the essential 
characteristics of such a life as naturally belongs to the true 
Kshattriya ; that agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce 
make up the natural occupation of the Vaisya in life ; and 
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that the work of physical labour and personal service is that for 
which the Sudra is understood to be naturally qualified. A 
little thought will clearly show to us at once that, in this 
apportionment of work to varna or caste, we have it evidently 
implied that the life of the Brahmin has to be almost absolutely 
sattvika in character, the life of the Kshattriya to be dominantly 
rajasa and much less strongly sattvika, the life of the Vaisya to 
be largely rajasa and very feebly sattvika, and the life of the 
Sudra to be dominantly tamasa and only slightly rajasa on 
occasions. 

Accordingly, the praknti of the Brahminical body must be 
conceived to be such as is imbued markedly with the ‘ quality ’ 
of sattva and possesses as little as possible of the ' qualities ^ of 
rajas and tamas ; and the prakriti of the body of the Kshattriya 
is supposed to be dominantly endowed with the ‘ quality ’ of 
rajas, while the ‘ quality ’ of sattva is notably much less 
dominant therein and the ‘ quality ’ of tamas is almost as 
absent as in the prakriti of the Brahminical body. Similarly, 
the body of him, who has to be a Vaisya, has to be made up of 
such prakriti as is prevailingly rajasa in character, having the 
‘ quality ’ of sattva even less markedly and the quality of tamas 
somewhat more markedly than in the case of the body of the 
Kshattriya. ^The most assertive ‘ quality ’ in the case of the 
body of the Sudra cannot of course be anything other than 
tamas, the two other ‘ qualities ’ of sattva and rajas being quite 
as insignificant in the composition of his body as the ‘qualities’ 
of rajas and tamas are in the prakriti of the Brahminical body. 
Such is the logical conclusion, we have had to arrive at, in 
regard to the typical constitution — physical, mental and moral 
— belonging to the various divisions in the system of the four 
castes, as determined by ‘ quality ’ and work. Please do not 
fail to bear in tnind that we have so far been dealing with the 
theoretical position of how ‘ quality ’ and work arc dctermiU' 
ative of varna or caste- 

This does not of course mean that caste-distinctions, as 
they are current now in India, are all in actual accordance with 
this theoretical position* We cannot say that the ‘ quality ’ 
of sattva is preponderant in the prakriti of every Brahmin now; 
for the life of many a Brahmin is sure to contradict quite 
openly any such statement. In the same way, the actual 
conditions of the life of many, who are known to be Kshattriyas 
or Vaisyas or Sudras, do not agree with what theory postulates 
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as their characteristic ‘ qualities In the existing state o£ 

Hindu social organisation, we may easily observe Brahmins 
characterised by such * qualities ’ as rightly belong to the 
prakriti of Kshattriyas or Vaisyas or Sudras- We may similarly 
come upon Kshattriyas whose * qualities ' are those that ought 
to characterise the Brahmin or the Vaisya or the Sudra. And 
again Vaisyas with non-Vaisya ‘qualities’ are common 
enough, even as there are Sudras with non-Sudra ‘ qualities ’ 
in them. The reason for the theory of caste, as given here, 
disagreeing with the current practical conditions of Hindu 
society is, that, in practice, caste is still determined by birth, 
but not by the ‘ qualities ’ of a person’s prakriti. 

The history of the origin of aristocracies all over the world 
is of great interest to us here in this connection- Everywhere 
we notice that the original founders of aristocratic families 
were men of distinction in the olden days, famous for character 
or ability or prowess. At first it is the true nobility of the 
father’s qualities that deservedly bestows the honour of nobility 
on the descent of the son, who is naturally apt to be endowed 
like the father and is prone to emulate as well as to imitate 
him. The power of heredity to make the children resemble the 
parents in character and temperament must, to a great extent, 
have helped on the transmission of the original founder’s 
aristocratic qualities from generation to generation. Thus, 
the regime of status begins in society through the early and 
effective operation of certain human qualities, and is then kept 
up by means of the power of heredity. 

However, there soon comes a time when the privileged 
classes and families either forget the responsibilities correspond- 
ing to their privileges, or become, through degeneracy, incapable 
of bearing well the burden of those responsibilities. It is in 
the very nature of the protected monopoly of privileges, which 
the regime of status provides, that it should in time undergo 
deterioration in this manner ; and unless great care is taken,' no 
protected aristocracy in any society can fail to degenerate 
sooner or later into a body of pampered pretenders. Side by 
side with this decay of the ancient aristocracy dependent upon 
birth and hereditary status, we may observe the influence of 
hard experience and suitable education tending to improve the 
quality of the common people gradually, so as to make the 
privileged position of the protected aristocracy both anomalous 
and unjust as time proceeds. Soon after this condition of 
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affairs is reached in any racially homogeneous society, the 
regime of status inevitably begins to disappear therefrom, and 
the organisation of that society ceases to depend upon any 
system of caste by birth. But even then the power of pedigree 
cannot be altogether extinguished ; and the result is that both 
caste by birth and caste by quality — the latter more than the 
former — come to be operative in the life of such societies as 
are sufficiently well advanced in the manner I have indicated. 

There is, however, a special situation wherein caste by 
birth may be seen to acquire a somewhat extraordinary amount 
of the power to endure ; and that situation arises in those 
societies, which are racially composite and are therefore 
intercrossed by racial barriers. If the plebians of Rome had 
been of a decidedly different race from the patricians, their 
social equalisation would not have taken place as easily as it 
did ; and I remember that we have the authority of the 
historian Mommsen in support of the view, that, if the Roman 
slaves had been quite different in colour from their masters, 
Rorne too might have had a social organisation similar to the 
Indian caste-system. When even such communities as have 
been racially homogeneous are known to have had distinctions 
of class and status based on heredity and on the legal regulation 
and control of marriage-relations, it is no wonder that in the 
midst of the racially heterogeneous population of India, even 
now characterised by dissimilar degrees of culture and capacity 
for improvement, the institution of caste by birth continues to 
command currency as well as respect. 

To some, it may appear that India knows only caste by 
birth, but is unaware of caste by qualities. But they should 
know that the Mahdbharata upholds throughout caste by 
qualities as opposed to caste by birth ; and the spirit of the 
BhagavadgUd also is in this respect the same as that of the 
Mahdbharata. I drew your attention to the fact that in the 
BhagavadgUd the Brahminical life, for instance, is declared to 
be that which is characterised naturally by peacefulness, self- 
control, austerity purity, forgiveness, wisdom, insight and 
xaith in Cjrod. If we, however, refer to Manu-smnti, which is 
the most important among the legal books appertaining to the 
irauta-smaria aspect of our religion, often spoken of as ‘Vedic 
rah^amsm , we find that there are six well known functions 
allotted to the Brahmin therein. These functions are— sacri- 
ficing to the gods, officiating as a priest at sacrifices, learning 
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the Vedas, teaching the Vedas, the giving of religious gifts, 
and the receiving of religious gifts. Out of these the 
Kshattriyas and the Vaisyas are entitled to perform only the 
first, the third and the fifth functions ; and the Sudra is 
declared to be fit only for the performance of personal service 
to Brahmins and Kshattriyas and Vaisyas. 

Here I ask you to observe that, according to Manu-smriti, 
he who is born a Brahmin is entitled to perform certain func- 
tions in society ; while according to the BhagavadgUd, he, who 
is in possession of certain specified qualities, is entitled to be a 
Brahmin. That it is desirable on the part of all those who 
are born as Brahmins to possess these Brahmin-making qualities 
comes out well enough from the Manu-smriti also. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt that> according to Manu, caste is 
based altogether on birth. The study of the Indian institution 
of caste, as it is now in operation among us, enables us to see 
easily that racial, tribal, vocational, and. even geographical 
differences have contributed to make the caste-divisions of the 
people much more numerous than the theoretical four ; and 
Manu attributes even this multiplication of divisions to birth, 
it being due according to him to the permitted as well as the 
prohibited sexual relations of the men and women of each of 
the four theoretical castes with those of the other three. 
Modern research does not bear out this view of making inter- 
caste sexual relations wholly responsible for the manifold 
multiplication of caste-divisions in India. 

Hence we may see the more distinctly the importance 
which Manu attached to birth as the one determining factor 
of caste-status. I have already spoken to you in some detail 
about the evils of varna-sarikara or of the mixing up of castes 
as determined by race and the inherited capacity for moral and 
intellectual culture. It is, as you know, with a view to guard 
Indian society against the danger of social and moral degrada- 
tion, that varna-sankara through marriage has been prohibited; 
and hence, in so far as marriage is concerned, caste by birth 
continues uncancelled in India even to-day, in spite of the 
free and universal dispensation of the Vedanta having in so 
many other respects superseded the dispensation of the Vedic 
religion of race and birth-status. 

Thus, the later Veddntic ideal of caste by quality has had 
to be limited by the necessary prohibition of unwholesome 
varna^sankara: and the necessity of this prohibition is due to 
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the heterogeneous complexity of the composite social life 
which Hinduism has had to regulate and to guide along the 
lines of peaceful progress. The religion of the^Hindus recog- 
nises fully in theory the spiritual equality and brotherhood of 
man in respect of all other relations in life than the one 
relation of marriage. In respect of marriage alone, caste by 
birth and status has not been abrogated, as indeed it safely 
could not be. It is no doubt true that even this limited 
sanction bestowed on caste by birth and status has tended to 
give it a much larger vogue than is allowable in accordance 
with the strict interpretation of the theoretical position of the 
Vedanta in this matter- But it cannot be denied without 
violating truth that India has known centuries of earnest 
religious endeavour, during which innumerable Hindu reform- 
ers have laboured with heroic ability and earnestness and 
sacrifice to work out more and more largely the practical 
enforcement of the ennobling and enfranchising ideas of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man- 

The Upanishadic proclamation of the spiritual equality of 
man to man necessarily knocked away the bottom of the insti- 
tution of caste by birth and status; arid since, as you know, 
even bottomless institutions manage sometimes, through their 
very inertia, to drag on in history for some length of time, out- 
side onlookers are apt to consider that in Hindu society caste 
by birth and status has not as yet been in any manner super- 
seded by anything like caste by quality. But Saiikara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Chaitanya and all the other well known Hindu religious 
reformers, and the whole host of our famous tiaiva and Vaishna- 
va saints and devotees, belonging to all castes and to all parts 
of India did not live and labour in vain in what to them 
was undoubtedly the holiest of all holy lands. Although it is 
true enough that changing social conditions sometimes compel 
the progress of thought in the direction of sanctioning greater 
freedom and fuller equality, still such an advancement of 
thought rnore often precedes the progressive reformation of 
social institutions. Indeed, this latter order, namely, that of 
thought preceding practice, seems to be the rule ; and in 
respect of societies which are not democratically organised, 
this rule invariably holds good. 

tf’-- inequality, which is current in practice, takes 
time to be corrected by the doctrine of equality, which is 
sanctioned by thought. And when thought sanctions equality 
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with a reservation i as it has done in the case of the heteroge- 
neous Hindu society, all that practical reform can do is 
to endeavour to reconcile the inevitable inequality with 
the larger and more comprehensive equality. Thus, the unity 
of Hindu society has had to be like unity of a federation 
of more or less self-governing states ; it has been a unity 
realised in the midst of much unavoidable variety. In most 
ancient organisations of society, the community is known to 
have been all in all, while the individual counted for next to 
nothing. This has necessarily to be the case, wherever status 
rules the social regime. But when the regime of status 
becomes weakened, if not exploded, the value of the individual 
rises, and he grows to be able to assert himself more and more. 

The result of these tendencies — in favour of and against 
equality — has been to make Hindu society become divided by 
a number of internal compartments. The main object of this 
comipartmental construction of Hindu society is clearly to 
prevent varna'sankara through marriage, by permitting 
generally what may be called intra-compartmental marriages, 
while prohibiting at the same time inter-compartmental 
relations between the sexes as far as possible. This compart- 
mental division of society, in so far as it is recognised by the 
Vedanta, gives no support to the idea that any compartment 
therein is superior or inferior to any other as a compartment. 
In a bee -hive we do not say that any one cell is superior 
or inferior to any other in rank. That such is really the 
accepted theoretical position in regard to Hindu society cannot 
be gainsaid by us, so long as that society recognises ^fairly 
widely — even as it really does now — that among Sudras 
by birth there have been and may well be Brahmins by quality 
or that among Brahmins by birth there have been and may 
well be Sudras by quality. 

In other words, it is granted by many orthodox Hindu ' 
teachers that all castes by quality may be, and are, found 
among all castes by birth. It is evident, moreover, that the 
ideal to be aimed at by all the members of all the compart- 
ments is to become Brahmins by quality, and this unity 
of what is clearly an ethical social ideal is a powerful cement 
which is able to hold together the various compartments of 
Hindu society. It is through the spread of this ideal largely 
that outer additions are made every now and then to the com- 
partments of Hindu society; for, such addition in fact, is the 
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way in which Hinduism proselytises and spreads purity 
and morality among the many casteless communities that are 
still moving about on the border-land of well evolved Hindu 
life. 


Having thus understood what caste was in India in 
ancient days and what it has come to be now under the 
Vedantat we may proceed to make out what is implied by §ri- 
Krishna, as God incarnate, saying that He created the system 
of the four castes. Let us note that He does not say that He 
created this system to be current only in India ; nor docs He 
say that His creation thereof was in His capacity as the God of 
the Hindus. We have already seen that even the most 
democratically organised human communities have had to pass 
through the regime of status before they could well adopt the 
regime of contract and equality; and no human society — however 
highly free and democratic its constitution may be — can rise 
above the distinction of caste by quality- That distinction 
of man from man, which is dependent upon the innate 
difference in men’s temperamental qualities and endowments, 
can never be wiped away altogether, so long as man continues 
to be a spirit that is clothed in flesh. 

That is why caste by birth and status has had to be 
historically universal among human communities, and caste by 
quality cannot well be less widely current than the very 
humanity of man is among mankind. Those, who say that 
caste is uniquely the curse of India, and that all our weak- 
nesses and failings and sufferings and disabilities to-day are 
attributable to this accursed institution of caste, will do well 
to bear in mind the historical universality of caste by status 
and the physical and physiologial universality of caste by 
quality, not to mention the spreading prevalence of the 
comparatively more modern and very much less justifiable 
institution of such a thing as caste by wealth- The manifesta- 
tion of inequality in society is therefore natural and inevitablcj 
howsoever much the manner of its manifestation may vary 
from time to time or from place to place. 

This being the case, there can be nothing wrong in 
conceiving God to be the creator of caste. The famous 
Purusha'sukta, to which I drew your attention in another 
connection, and in which we have what is understood to be the 
Vedic authority for the Indian institution of caste, often 
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comes in for a lot of ignorant and abusive criticism at the 
hands of prejudiced and impatient critics, whose chief aim 
seems to be to malign and subvert the most highly philosophic- 
al and the most comprehensively tolerant and universal religion 
of the Hindus. That sublime Vedic hymn deals, as you are 
aware, with how God sacrificing Himself created the visible 
universe and all its varied contents, and describes how the 
various component parts of the universe arose out of the 
several limbs of the Divine Victim so sacrificed; It is stated 
therein that the mouth of the Divine Victim became the 
Brahmana, that His two arms were made into the Rajanya or 
Kshattriya, ^ that His two thighs became what the Vaisya is, 
and that the Sudra was born out of His two feet. 


Please note the functional appropriateness observable 
herein, as existing in relation to the various castes and the 
various limbs of the sacrificed God, out of which those castes 
are declared to have arisen. The mouth is the organ of 
speech, and speech is the medium for the expression of thought 
and the propagation of knowledge and learning. The function 
assigned to the Brahmin in society being largely that of the 
religious and philosophical teacher, we cannot fail to make out 
the meaningfulness of the mouth of the sacrificed God be- 
coming the Brahmana. In many a language, the arm has 
become figuratively representative of power, prowess and 
valorous heroism ; and if we bear in mind that the function of 
the Kshattriya in life is to serve society as soldier and sovereign, 
we may make out equally easily the meaning of the arms of 
the sacrificed God being made into the Rajanya. It is, however, 
not quite so easy to understand the naturalness of the relation 
between the thighs of the sacrificed God and the function of 
the Vaisya in life. If, however, we observe that the Vaisya 
has to be society’s staying power and seat of wealth, so to say, 
the statement regarding his origin in the Purusha-sukta may 
acquire its due functional significance. It may be that the 

Vaisya is expected, even as he is quite comfortably seated at 
home, to go on acquiring and at the same time accumulating 
wealth. This may be the functional appropriateness that is 
meant here. However, I am sure it must be clear to you that 
lam now very freely indulging in what is no more than a mere 
guess. But in respect of the Sudra, whose function it is ever 
to render personal service to others, and who has therefore to 
move about hither and thither and often to stand and to wait, 
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his birth from the feet of the sacrificed God is not without 
natural and appropriate significance. 

Hence, the trend of the thought here is clearly in the 
direction of the functional partition of society into castes, the 
various functions of the castes being obviously determined by 
their fitness to perform them* The caste referred to in the 
Purusha'Sf/kia is therefore that which I have called caste by 
quality, although we cannot well say that the idea of status as 
high and low is altogether absent in relation to the four caste- 
divisions mentioned therein. The mouth is indeed higher than 
the arms, which are higher than the thighs, which again are 
higher than the feet in position. ThuvS, Brahmana, Kshattriya, 
Vaisya and §udra come here in the order of the standing 
ordinarily assigned to them in society- That society honours 
those, who, in the language of Carlyle, with heaven-made 
implements conquer heaven for us, more than it honours 
those, who, with earth-made implements, conquer the earth 
for us, is very generally observable even among such people as 
have noticeably set aside caste by birth in their practical life. 
Moreover, this Vedic hymn, which deals with the problem of 
universpl creation and of the creation of man as a part thereof, 
cannot naturally be expected to deal with caste as an exclu- 
sively Indian institution. We thus sec that both the Vedic and 
the Vedaniic scriptures of the Hindus maintain that social 
inequality is quite natural and therefore inevitable in all human 
communities, and that caste with its many and varied forms 
of manifestation is thus evidently God-made. 

Objection may well be taken against this position, which 
declares God Himself to be the creator of caste ; and critics 
may readily point out that it tends to attribute arbitrary and 
unfair partiality to Cod, and makes Him appear harsh as well 
as unjust in His government of the universe. It is evidently 
with a view to counteract such a possible objection that we 
have it stated in this stansa, which deals with caste, that God 
is the ‘ maker ’ of caste as well as its ‘ imperishable non-makerh 
A statement like this may very naturally seem to many of you 
to be a contradiction in terms. Nevertheless, it can be shown 
that, according to the tenets of Hindu philosophy, it is quite 
strictly true that God is the * maker ’• of caste at the same 
time that He is also its ever enduring ‘ non-maker 

You have been distinctly told already that what a man is 
born to be in this life is determined for him by the karma of 
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his previous lives — in fact by that particular portion of his 
accumulated karma which has ceased to be purely statical and 
has become dynamic and operative, that is, by what in Sanskrit 
is called his prdrahdha-karma* If we know that every man 

ultimately makes and acquires his own karma, it is easy to see 
how, what he did before at one time or other in the course of 
his previous reincarnations, is responsible largely for what he 
now is. Consequently, the inequalities of endowment and 
natural environment, which we notice in relation to the 
component members of all human communities all over the 
world, are what those members have in reality made for them- 
selves. Nobody can rightly deny that there is absolute justice 
in one having to reap whatsoever one has sown- In this sense, 
God is not the maker of caste ; He is its non-maker. It is a 
man’s prdrabdha-karma which operates, so as to make the 
quality of sattva or rajas or tamas become preponderant in his 
nature, and which thereby determines whether he is to be by 
quality a Brahmin or a Kshattriya or a Vaisya or a Sudra. 

It is evident that karma operates thus with the aid of 
prakriti. And that prakriti is God’s own: it belongs to Him 
who is the Lord of all beings. In other words, the laws of 

prakriti are as He has willed and ordained them to be. There 
are some, who say that the essence of religion consists in 
understanding that the laws of Nature are what they are, 
because God has ordained that they should be so. Whether 
we wholly agree with them or not, there can be no doubt that 
the theistic conception of the universe necessarily looks upon 
Nature as an obedient handmaid of God. Consequently, the 
ultimate author of the law of karma can be no other than God. 
As the author of the law of karma, God is obviously the 
‘ maker ’ of caste, inasmuch as the inequalities and variations 
in the natural endowments and environments of individuals 
are mainly traceable to their karma. If, as long as we consider 
it to be perfectly just that men should reap what they sow, the 
justice of the law of karma can in no way be disputed, then 
the result follows that the inevitable incidence of inequalities 
on individuals in society cannot indicate in any way that God 
is either arbitrary or unjust. This same view regarding God’s 
impartial justice is distinctly given expression to in the Vedanta- 
sutras of Badarayana. 

Now let me illustrate what I have said, regarding how it is 
that God is both the maker and the non-maker o^f caste, by 
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means of a familiar example. Take the case of a magistrate 
who awards punishment to those criminals who are proved to 
be guilty. The magistrate guides himself in accordance with 
law. And yet it is true that the kind of crime which any 
criminal commits is responsible for the kind of punishment 
that is inflicted on him in accordance with law. When a man 
commits a crime and is then punished by the magistrate, we 
say rightly that the punished criminal really brought the 
punishment on himself by means of his own culpable misdeeds. 
If, however, this same criminal belonged to a society which had 
no regular government and no law, and in which therefore 
there would be no police and no magistracy, then his guilty 
deeds would in themselves prove powerless to subject him to 
any kind of legally inflicted punishment- Or, the law might 
be there : but, if there were no strong and efficient government, 
then also the guilt of the criminal would in all probability go 
unpunished. Therefore, in addition to the criminal deed and 
the law, we require also a magistracy with effective power, if we 
wish to make sure that deeds of crime receive their due punish- 
ment. In this way, it is the magistrate who becomes responsi- 
ble for the punishment that is inflicted upon the criminal. 

When we look upon the criminality of his deed as the 
real cause of his punishment, we do not hold the magistrate 
responsible for the punishment that is inflicted upon the 
criminal. From this standpoint the magistrate is the non- 
maker of the punishment, the maker thereof being the 
criminaTs guilty deed itself. But when we note that, without 
the help of an organised government and an efficient magistracy, 
the deed in itself would be incapable of giving rise to the 
punishment, we are naturally led to declare that the magistrate 
is the ‘ maker ’ of the punishment. And in whichever way 
we look upon him, whether as the ‘ maker ' or as the ‘ non- 
maker ’ of punishment, it is impossible for him to be unjust, 
so long as he discharges the duties of his office conscientiously 
and in strict accordance with the law that is fully and finally 
based on justice and is well designed to administer justice. If 
God, after having duly willed the just law of karma, allowed 
freedom for embodied souls to make or mar their own progress 
towards attaining the goal of self-realization and God-realiza- 
tion, and if this freedom was used well by some and ill by 
others among them, so that inequalities thereby came into 
existence in connection with almost all of them, then surely 
He cannot be blamed as the unjust author of these inequalities. 
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Nor can we, under such a circumstance, say that inequality 
itself is injustice. Surely there are situations in which equality 
may very well spell injustice. 

Those that are accustomed to strongly democratic ways of 
thought, and have had their lot cast in a civilization which is 
comparatively more democratic in spirit than some others are, — ■ 
such persons are apt to jump to the conclusion that inequalities 
belonging to civilizations other than their own are altogether 
insupportable and utterly unjust. They put up easily enough 
with that kind of caste which iy current in their own society 
’and civilization, and fail to see any kind of injustice in its 
currency in their midst. But, when it is another kind of caste 
current in another society or civilization, they become easily 
indignant and vehemently protest against the injustice of its 
inequalities. 

I have pointed out to you that in this country we have 
under the influence of the Vedanta and of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism as based thereon, succeeded in making caste by 
quality supersede caste by birth as far as possible. The adoption 
of the latter ideal of caste by quality has not, it is true, enabled 
us to get rid of caste by birth in respect of all our varied 
relations in life- The consequence has been that, even among 
us, there are some, who see in this imperfection nothing 
short of hopeless inconsistency and injustice and an absolute 
want of equity. When such persons blame Hindu civilization 
for the scope it gives for the operation of caste by birth in a 
society declared to be hallowed by the higher ideal of caste by 
quality, we may ask them whether they will freely give their 
daughters, if they have any, in marriage to men whom they 
know to be decidedly of low birth and inferior rank. They will 
often enough have no objection to their sons marrying women 
of higher birth ; but they are certain to disapprove and even 
prohibit their daughters marrying men of lower birth. 

We almost daily hear some of the common Christian 
missionaries from Europe and America loudly condemning our 
caste, and telling us that all the inequalities of caste, which 
are current in our society, are altogether unwarranted and 
iniquitous. Let us take a missionary of that kind and ask him 
to tell us fairly and frankly, if he will give his own daughter 
in marriage, say, to a convert from a ‘low’ caste, whom 
he may himself have had the great privilege of bringing into 
the fold of Christ. Will he do it ? He may at best say — 
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From the standpoint of my religion) I can have no objection 
to my daughter marrying a convert of mine, if she herself 
likes to do so. Only our social sentiments rebel against it, and 
our racial instincts make it almost impossible”. These social 
sentiments and racial instincts are not, however, unmeaning; 
and there can be no doubt, as 1 have already told you, that 
they have been much more helpful then hurtful to the advance- 
ment of humanity along the path of progressive civilization and 
spirituality. If the European or American missionary’s 
daughter married the convert, there would in the end be real 
degradation and loss of moral power rn relation to the 
offspring of such a marriage. The offspring would not be, in 
point of potency for culture and civilization, so much above 
the father’s as below the mother’s level. A very wide range of 
human experience shows this to be true, and modern scientific 
enquirers also seem to have accepted it as true. 

Let us not forget that in this country we have had for 
many thousands of years communities belonging to different 
races and different tribes and possessing very different 
capacity for culture and occupying very different levels 
of civilization, living side by side in peace and in amity. Such 
evidently has not been the case with the home-land of 
the Christian missionary from the West. Wherever there is 
a passably fair racial unity among the inhabitants of a country, 
there marriage-relations between men and women need not be 
subjected to more than ordinary restrictions and limitations. 
Where, however, the people are heterogeneous in colour and 
race and are mostly composed of communities occupying 
markedly different levels of civilization, there marriage cannot 
be allowed to be quite so free and unguided and unrestrained. 
Otherwise, man is certain to decay, and his humanity certain 
to become degraded. Therefore, where religion does not 
authoritatively stand in the way of too free inter-racial and 
inter-caste marriages, social sentiments and racial instincts take 
upon themselves the duty of preventing civilization from 
undergoing decay or deterioration through unsuitable admix- 
ture of blood. And when those sentiments and instincts 
begin to operate freely, they invariably do so in a manner, 
which we, in this country, cannot even think of without great 
horror and disgust. 

Whether it is better to rely upon religion, or to reh upon 
racial and social instincts, to safeguard society and civilization 
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from that kind of deterioration, which is certain to arise in 
consequence of the unrestricted intermixture of unequally 
cultivated and ill adjusted tribes and races and communities, is 
a question to which the lynch-law, so freely resorted to by the 
Whites as against the Blacks in the southern states of the 
United States of America, cannot fail to give an emphatic and 
adequate answer. When, under the banner of one of the 

freest of republican governments, and among a people profess- 
ing one of the most cosmopolitan and humanitarian religions 
in the world, the barbarities of lynching and such other ugly 
acts have to be utilised to protect society from the decay that 
may arise from racial corruption, then that religious authority, 
which prudently places restrictions upon undesirable marriages, 
cannot certainly be ridiculed and laughed at with freedom or 
impunity. 

The politically inhuman and morally unwholesome 
character of the influence of racial assertiveness and isolation 
is becoming only too plainly visible now in all those parts of 
the world, where the lot of the white man is cast in the midst 
of those whom he in contempt calls coloured peoples. South 
Africa and Australia, for instance, have only to be mentioned 
to enable us to see how bitter and harsh and insolent race- 
feeling may so very often become. Just as what may very well 
be described as inclusive toleration is the underlying foundation 
of Hindu religious unity, the policy of what I frequently speak 
of as conciliatory co-ordination constitutes the underlying 
foundation of Hindu social unity. It is therefore no wonder 
that one of the least biassed and most earnest and far-seeing 
among thoughtful Christian missionaries in Madras declared 
some years ago, that Hinduism recognises the solidarity of man 
more markedly than any other religion known to history. 

In a book written by Sir Ceorge Campbell — who must be 
known by name to many in this country as a distin- 
guished European civil servant and as an anthropologist of 
some note — after he travelled in the United States of America 
with a view to study the nature of the relations between the 
Whites and the Blacks there, he has deliberately given it out 
as his conclusion that it would indeed have been very good for 
the United States to have adopted a social institution like the 
Indian caste-system. In that book he has said — ‘‘ In India I 
have had the experience of how communities of people, vary- 
ing in character, culture and rank and racial qualifications, 
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have lived for centuries amicably side by side ; and this has 
been possible in India only through the organisation of caste”. 
After coming to know this opinion so assuredly expressed by 
such a man, who is there among us that can curse our institU' 
tion of caste unhesitatingly and altogether ? It may not be now 
possible for the United States to organise for the benefit of 
the people therein an institution like the Indian caste. That, 
however, is not what we are concerned about now. Never- 

theless, Sir George Campbell’s true insight into the historic 
aim and effect of caste in India ought to enable us to set a 
distinctly high value on the undoubtelly humanitarian purpose 
and far-sighted wisdom of our ancient religious law-givers. 


Caste has fairly unified in India such heterogeneous racial 
and social elements among the people as have stubbornly 
resisted all attempts at any kind of unification elsewhere. 
Racial and religious animosities can be and have been in fact 
appeased nowhere quite so easily as in India. A little of 
sincere sympathy and a little of mutual forbearance and 
goodwill, ^ becoming visible through a few well-aimed acts of 
common kindliness and helpfulness, can soon bridge here all 
such great moral gulfs of human separation as are almost 
unbridgeable in lands which are swayed by other and less 
cosmopolitan civilizations. Think of the crusades and of the 
fate of the Moors in European history i Or think of the 
Christian Church in its mad and unbridled frenzy to enforce 
an impossible and meaningless religious conformity I Then 
bring to your mind how Hindu India has given shelter and 
support and encouragement to homeless Jews and Parsis, and 
has by the free offer of philosophic friendliness made iconoclas- 
tic Islam notably calm and tolerant and philosophic ! The 
*-t)ntrast cannot but be striking and instructive. 


are of course apt to see mere weakness in this 
histone spirit of Hindu conciliation. But we do not generally 
conciliate those whom we may very well ignore. Nor do those 
become easily reconciled to us who feel that there can be 
no harm whatsoever in taking no account of us at all. Hence 

anTwortr^^ni! recognition of mutual strength 

and weyth, and has a more becoming moral meaning than any 

man Ts in'hS '^ha? any goSd 

man is in his place as worthy as any other good man is in his 

is a lesson that is always and everywhere well worth learning • 

and It IS because our ancestors were made to learn this lesson 
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early, our mother-land has been for so many centuries an 
unparallelled home of peaceful avocations and high aspirations, 
in spite of the storm and stress of innumerable opposing forces 
that have long had in it an abundant play. Therefore, our 
ultimate pronouncement on caste in India cannot but be that 
it has indeed helped very much more than it has hindered 
progress and civilization among us, inasmuch as it has succeeded 
well in India in producing out of very heterogeneous elements 
a quiet, law-abiding and self-respecting people, whose long and 
glorious history is remarkably full of so many things that are 
true and good and beautiful. 

Accordingly, whether we take caste by birth or caste by 
quality into consideration, we cannot surely fail to see the 
justice of making the functions of persons in society depend 
upon the natural endowment and temperamental qualities with 
which they are born. In a society ruled by the regime of status, 
the differentiation of men’s varied functions therein is neces- 
sarily determined by the position which their birth gives to 
them. In such a society, birth gives more often than not, the 
truest, the readiest and the most convenient measure of the 
endowments and qualities of individuals. We cannot afford to 
forget how very true it is in history, that whatever is is right. 
This of course does not at all mean that history knows no 
wrong and no injustice. It would be altogether untrue to say 
so. But what it really means is that whatever endures for a 
fairly long time in history serves during that period some 
definite and naturally requisite purpose. Otherwise, there 
would assuredly be no need for its enduring so at all. And such 
things, as are not really wanted, arise rarely, if ever, in history 

If we keep this great fact of history in mind, we are sure 
to see at once that the regime of status in society — wherever 
and whenever such a regime actually comes into existence — is 
like all other events and conditions in history the result of the 
operation of natural causes. Therefore, as such a result, it 
cannot surely be out of due normality in its own time and in 
its own circumstances. Students of geology often say that, in 
the geological procession of the successive evolution of animal 
life, fish life, for instance, preceded reptile life, and that 
amphibian life manifested itself naturally in the interval and 
served as the required intermediate step in helping on the 
progress of the evolution. Zoologists tell us that reptile life 
represents a higher stage of animal evolution than fish life 
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does. But it does not at all follow from this that the lower 
fish life deserves in any way to be called wrong, simply because 
it is the lower. All later regimes of social life are everywhere 
seen to be evolved out of more or less different earlier regimes ; 
and what we ought to say therefore is not that all the earlier 
regimes are wrong, while the later ones are all right, but that 
the earlier regimes were also right in their respective times and 
places and circumstances, and have hence been useful as the 
necessary basis of later and higher developments. 


Viewed in this light, caste by birth cannot be said to be 
wrong, nor caste by quality to be absolutely right. There is no 
doubt that caste by quality represents a higher stage of social 
development than caste by birth ; and social progress very often 
means the passage of a society from conditions that require, 
and are favourable to, caste by birth to conditions that are 
agreeable to caste by quality. Nevertheless, we must not forget 
that, in the regime of caste by birth, status is not altogether 
undetermined by quality. So long as heredity happens to be a 
channel for the descent of endowment and temperamental 
qualities from generation to generation in a family— and educa- 
tion is neither sufficiently widespread nor sufficiently effective to 
modify markedly with appreciable rapidity— so long, caste by 
birth is certain to continue to flourish in society and to be 
fairly accurately determined and controlled by inherited endow- 
ments and innate temperamental qualities. 


Accordingly, in the case of caste by birth also—wherever 
It has not lingered too long through inertia to be any more 
helpful to progress— the functions of individuals in society may 
happen to be related appropriately to their qualities. Even 
'■®^^Sions functions and privileges may be different, if only 
all those functions harmonise together so well as to serve the 
general good of the whole community. Where, however, 
society has acquired more of what they in these days call 
mdmduahsm, and men are allowed freedom to choose that 
kind of life and that path of religious discipline for which they 
feel they are most fitted, there, it is quality which directly 
and immediate y determines function. So, in this evolution 
also, all roads lead to God. 


important HoU, which has 
taken up all our time to-day, let me briefly point out to you 

“s that the logical relation, between men's endow- 
ments and temperamental qualities on the one hand and the 
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functions for which they are naturally fitted on the other, 
determines for them their duties in life, even as it may indeed 
determine for them the nature of their religion itself. We 

may quite appropriately say that all men and women ate in 
fact born to do duty ; and the duty, which each of them has 
to do, is not left to be determined by his or her own whims 
and fancies, but is imposed upon that person with incontesta- 
ble authority by Nature, whose aim has been shown to be 
nothing other, or less kindly, than to help on the final libera- 
tion of all those souls which have through their own karma 
become entangled in matter. Accordingly, as long as there 
has to be any kind of differentiation of duty in society, the 
extremely democratic ideal of absolute social equality in life 
cannot surely be anything better than an irrational and 
impossible dream. 

xxi 

In our last class we dealt with the rationality and meaning 
and aim of the division of human society into four typical 
castes. We saw that such a division is very natural among 
mankind, and that almost all human communities have had a 
stratified structure, the strata being in some cases somewhat 
more unchangeable and more rigidly fixed in position than in 
others. Hence the open recognition of the spiritual equality 
of all human beings need not be inconsistent with such social 
inequalities as are natural and are due to the very constitution 
of the various inherited bodies of embodied souls ; and this 
kind of naturalness and universality in relation to these in- 
equalities justifies us in maintaining that they also must be 
God-made. Where social inequalities are inevitable, one of 
the ways in which they may be made to be ungalling and 
harmless is by adopting the policy of conciliatory co-ordination 
and arranging the unequal communities in collateral compart- 
ments in the same plane, so to say, so that each such comparts 
ment may feel a pride in its own history and progress. This 
has in fact been the long established Indian plan, as you know. 

Nevertheless, the inequalities are there inevitably, as they 
have been produced through the operation of the just and 
God-ordained law of karma. Since, according to this universal 
law, the kind of life, that one lived before in previous condi- 
tions of embodiment, is really responsible in every way for the 
kind of life for which one is now fitted, it follows necessarily 
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and as a matter of course that, in spite of God, as the omnipo- 
tent ordainer of the law of karma, being Himself the ultimate 
originator of inequalities in all human societies, we are ours 'lves 
the makers of what happens to be our lot in the world wherein 
we are born. Therefore, beyond ordaining the just law of 
karma and setting it in operation, He does, out of partiality or 
prejudice, nothing which influences for better or for worse the 
lot of any individual embodied soul in His universe- Thus He, 
as the Divine Sovereign, fulfils, without partiality and without 
prejudice, His high function as the incorruptible fountain of 
justice in His noble and righteously ordered government of the 
universe. Tb.at is how He is ‘ the imperishable non-maker ’ of 
all those inequalities which are found in the life of embodied 
souls. 

The universe is ruled by law and justice, but not by any 
sort of arbitrary and despotic discretion ; and God, who is the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, is therefore altogether 
untainted by the unjust bias of partiality or of any selfish 
attachment. Otherwise, He also would have had to become 
subject to the limiting bondage of karma. Such indeed is the 
universal prevalence of this God-ordained law of karma. Even 
the omnipotent ordainer of that law of karma has accordingly 
to act carefully up to all its altruistic requirements, if He wishes 
to be really free from the penalties which it imposes on all 
those, who do not carry out its requirements well and wisely. 
We ought to see from this that the potency of justice is, 
according to the teachings given in the QUd by Sri-Krishna, even 
higher than that of divine omnipotence. And now let us 
proceed with our study of the QUd for today. 

5r wr sr ^ i 

wr ^ il ii 

14. Works do not cling to Me ; I have no desire 
for the fruit of works: (he), who makes Me out to be 
such, — he does not become bound by karma. 

We have seen how, although God is ultimately the creator 
of caste, He cannot rightly be held to be responsible for the 
inequalities which are naturally and unavoidably current every- 
where in all human societies- Surely none who is biassed, 
owing to the influence of the forces of interest and attachment, 
can manage to uphold absolute justice unerringly and to bring 
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it well into effective working order irrespective of consequences. 
Therefore, whoever upholds justice absolutely and sets it freely 
and fully in operation, — he must be altogether free from all 
bias and interest and selfish attachment. God, as the ordainer 
of the just law of karma and as the impartial dispenser of 
justice according to that law, is evidently bound to be, and is, 
free from all such vicious bias and interest and attachment. 
This kind of freedom from attachment is itself due in His case 
to His having no selfish desire of any kind. Although He is, 
as the fountain-source of all power in the universe, the most 
unceasing and the most efficient among the workers therein, 
still His freedom from all selfish desire makes it wholly 
impossible for any taint of karma to cling to Him. It is 
obviously for this reason that works do not cling to Him, 

That God has in this manner allowed justice to work out 
its own Course is true, not only in relation to the manifesta- 
tion of inequalities in human societies, but also in relation to 
the entire work of creation as it has all along gone on in His 
created universe. You have already learnt that the Vedanta 
considers the purpose, with which God has in His wisdom 
created the universe, to be the strengthening of the spiritual 
power of embodied souls, so as to make it more and more 
easily possible for them to win back once for all their final 
salvation of emancipation and become free from all imposed 
disabilities and limitations* So far as God is concerned, this 
aim can in no way be selfish; evidently it is altogether altruistic. 
Therefore, even in spite of the existence of such a purpose in 
the mind of God, He can be, and is really, free from all forms 
of selfish desire in relation to everything that goes to make up 
His grand work of universal creation. 

It is in this way that He may be said to be the ‘ maker ’ 
and at the same time the ‘ non-maker ‘ of the whole of 
the created universe- Here in fact is to be found the justifica- 
tion for interpreting the expression chdturvarnya in the previous 
Sloka in so comprebensive a manner as to make it include the 
whole of the universe within its significance- Anyhow, it has 
to be distinctly understood by every one of us that, by 
ordaining the just law of karma and allowing it freely and 
effectively to operate in the universe, God, who is Himself its 
creator and protector, has succeeded in making it impossible 
for the bondage of karma to impose limitations upon Him- 
We are in consequence told here that to make out that God 
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works in this manner in His own universe in guiding it to the 
goah which He has Himself appointed for it, is well calculated 
to enable us also to get out of the necessity of becoming 
subject to the bondage of karma, even though we unceasingly 
live the life of willing labour and active achievement. 

Here also we have distinctly to bear in mind that it is not 
a merely intellectual realization of the manner of God's work 
in His universe that is thus calculated to bestow on men and 
women such freedom from the imprisoning influence of karma. 
You may remember how we had to understand in one of 
our previous classes the statement that a knowledge of 
the nature of divine incarnation and of the life of the incarna- 
ted God-man is well suited to make us rise above the tendency 
to re -incarnation, so that we may, after acquiring it, go as a 
matter of course to God, who is the ultimate home of all 
embodied and enfranchised souls. We then made out clearly 
that that liberating knowledge had to be more than merely 
intellectuah that it had to embrace within the compass 
of its meaning such practical conduct in life as is in complete 
harmony with the well ascertained nature of the birth of the 
God'man as well as of the life of the God-man. Similarly* 
that sort of practical realization in life is obviously required 
here also. Therefore we have not only to know intellectually 
how and why it is that the binding taint of karma or work 
does not at all cling to God, but have also to adopt well in 
our own active lives that plan or manner of doing work which 
is in full agreement with His supremely benevolent purpose and 
infallibly unselfish and entirely altruistic conduct. 

Most of you, I am sure, have already learnt that to work 
through the agency of a just law is in this connection the chief 
practical lesson we have all to gather from our knowledge 
of God as a typical worker. The law through which God 
works is the indubitably just law of karma ; and the law 
through which man has to work is indeed nothing other 
than the equally just and blameless law of duty. So long 
as our duty is determined for us by our natural fitness, 
and so long again as this fitness of ours is determined for us in 
accordance with the law of karma, which is in itself absolutely 
just, it is impossible for any of us not to see that the law of 
duty is indeed no less just than the law of karma. If we really 
do all our work in life in the manner in which it has 
to be whenever the doing of it happens to be our duty, 
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then it is our serene sense of moral obligation that becomes 
really the most important motive force in the guidance of our 
lives. If we do at all times whatever we do in life, simply 
because we know that we ought to do it, then surely there can 
be no selfish motive of any kind behind anything that we may 
ever happen to do. It is in this manner that the law of duty 
saves all thosci who have to live the life of work, from the 
otherwise inevitable contamination of karma. Therefore to 
know how and why it is that God is free from selfish desire 
and the consequent contamination of karma, is reafiy helpful 
in enabling all people to learn how they may make themselves 
also so fully free from selfish desire as to be no longer apt to 
be subjected to the bondage of karma, 

II II 

15. Knowing (it to be) thus, even ancient aspi- 
rants after deliverance did work Therefore, do you 
(also) assuredly do work las ordained) of old long ago, 
and (as) done by the ancients. 

Why Sri'Krishna should have drawn the attention of 
Arjuna to the fact, that even ancient seekers after the salva- 
tion of the soul understood the nature of good and righteous 
conduct in this light and did their duties in life accordingly, is 
a point which seems to me to be worthy of some attention 
here. You know how already in the BhagavadgUd the author- 
ity of antiquity and old usage has been more than once 
adduced in favour of the philosophy of conduct that is taught 
therein. What may be the meaning of this appeal to the 
authority of antiquity and old usage 7 I believe I have 
once before pointed out to you that the authority of antiquity 
and continued usage has a tendency to add to what may 
be called the mystic dignity and the approved credibility 
of every religious and philosophical teaching, which may hap- 
pen to be in a position to claim such^ authority in favour of 
itself. According to the opinion of Sri-Krishna, as given in 
this sloka, teaching, regarding how the life of work has to be 
lived, may be seen to be fully entitled to claim the support of 
such authority. 

If a particular path of wisdom or course of life, followed 
by ancient .seekers of salvation, appears to have been capable 
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of bestowing on them the deliverance, for which they were 
striving, how does it follow from this that that path of wis- 
dom and that course of conduct are right in themselves and 
are therefore worthy to be adopted by all ? No religious 
'or philosophical teaching can be conceived to be right and 
worthy, simply because it rests on traditional antiquity and 
has the authority of old usage to support it. Indeed, nothing 
can become true or right or worthy, merely on account of 
its being very old. The value of any particular path of life, that 
may have been taught with due authority in any religion, 
is dependent upon how far that path is conformably related 
to truth, and upon how far it is in consequence right and 
worthy and calculated to give satisfaction and strength and 
encouragement to the sincere aspirant, who honestly and 
earnestly endeavours to follow that prescribed path- 

Still, we are, I believe, bound to see that all such paths ot 
religious and moral conduct and realization, as have the sup- 
port of great antiquity and long usage, deserve on that very 
account to be at least presumed to be fairly worthy and right, 
till the contrary is distinctly proved in relation to them. The 
reason for this is, that such paths are certified to us to be 
right and worthy by the accumulated experience of a long line 
of earnest aspirants, who walked before our days along those 
same paths. How can it be denied that much of our wisdom 
in many spheres of life has come down to us as the sustained 
result of the thought and experience of our ancestors ? A 
religious path that does not lead to the goal of truth and 
salvation, and is not helpful to man in enabling him to perfect 
his purity and strengthen his spiritual power, is apt to be 
quickly found out to be unworthy by every one, who is really 
an earnest aspirant after spiritual deliverance and final free- 
dom- Accordingly, the experience and approbation of a long 
line of worthy aspirants should certainly be able to testify to 
the true helpfulness and worthy righteousness of the course of 
religious and moral life that has been so long followed by 
them. 

This, of course, does not mean that it is good for us to 
take our religion altogether on trust, so as to surrender com- 
pletely our reason and conscience to the authority of ancient 
tradition and long continued usage We are certainly in a posi- 
tion to say that such an idea must have been far from the 
mind of Sri-Krishn.a, inasmuch as we find, almost at the end of 
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the Qlta that Arjuna, who was the disciple in the situation, was 
asked to consider carefully all that he was taught and then to 
do whatever seemed to him to be right and proper. Personal 
conviction is undeniably the best basis for a man’s religious 
belief and for the guidance of his conduct in life. But 
unfortunately personal convictions are very frequently apt 
to be erroneous. The belief in the infallibillity of personal 
conviction turns out to be frequently as wrong as the beliet in 
the absolute authoritativeness of old usage and antiquity. The 
guiding right of personal conviction can never be wholly free 
from the deviation due to man*s mental refraction ; and in a 
matter of such great import ince as the attainment of the 
supreme good of life, faulty steps, though based on per- 
sonal conviction, deserve to be very seriously deprecated. 

After all, our salvation depends as much upon what 
we think as upon what we do. A man’s conviction may often 
be wrong, as I have just now told you ,* even then the sincer- 
ity of his conviction ought to be quite enough to acquit him 
of the guilt of having had any motive to do wrong. Never- 
theless, a wrong deed does not cease to be wrong, simply 
because there has been no evil motive behind it. We know 
well enough how so very many men do wrong so very fre- 
quently with such very good intentions. Therefore the best 
guidance for conduct is to be found neither in reason alone 
nor in authority alone* On the other hand, it has to be found 
in the harmonious blending of both reason and authority. 
That is why Sri-Krishna, as an ideal teacher, quotes the 
authority of usage and antiquity, at the same time that 
He earnestly appeals to the reason of His sincerely anxious and 
earnest disciple* 

Arjuna was accordingly commanded to learn that it was 
quite imperatively obligatory on his part to live the life 
of work, firstly because such life alone was logically consist- 
ent with his essential nature as an embodied soul, and 
secondly also because the life of work had behind it the 
authority of great antiquity and high and continued usage. 
An examination of how God lives the life of incessant 
and stupendous work, and is at the same time free from 
the binding thraldom of karma, should have enabled Arjuna to 
see, as indeed he was called upon to see, that the life of ear- 
nest work, when lived in accordance with the divine law 
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of duty, is altogether incapable of subjecting man to the bond- 
age of karrria. The law of duty not only imposes on man the 
obligation of living the life o/ work? but also specifies with 
authority the kind of work which it is obligatory on his part 
to do well in life as occasions arise. 

It was, therefore, that Arjuna was wrong in proposing to 
get away from the work of giving battle in the impending 
great war and to adopt the life of retirement and mendicant 
asceticism, although he certainly made such a proposal with 
very excellent intentions. And if we wish to live the life of 
‘ work ' well, so as to make it equivalent to the life of 
‘ no work then we have to know the exact nature of the cir- 
cumstances under which 'work’ may be made to become 
equivalent to ‘ no-work How valuable this knowledge is, 
and how difficult it is to acquire it, are both pointed out 
in the next sloka : — 

16. In this respect of what ‘work ’ is and what 
‘ no-work ’ (is), even sages have been deluded. There- 
fore I shall teach you (what) ‘work’ (is), by know- 
ing which you will become free from (all) evil- 

You may remember my having once 'before drawn your 
attention to the fact that the aim of the Bha^avadgUa may 
well be taken to be the reconciliation of pravritti with 
nivritti in the matter of our conduct in life. To some it may 
seem to be naturally evident that human salvation does not de- 
pend so much upon what men and women do as upon what 
they are and what they think. Such people base moksha 
on jnana and maintain that it is the wisdom in the heart of the 
aspirant which is really responsible for his deliverance and sal- 
vation. But there are others to whom it may equally positive- 
ly appear to be certain that life is essentially made up of work. 
According to these, mere wisdom in the heart, howsoever true 
and excellent it may be, cannot give rise to salvation. 

It is this kind of antithesis between work aad wisdom, as 
suitable means for the attainment of the soul's salvation, 
that underlies the contrast between pTUVf'itti'Ttiurgu and ni- 
vritti-mdrga in Hindu religion and ethics- The former of 
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these is, as you know, the path of work and activity, while the 
latter is the path of retirement in which men are expected to 
turn away as far as possible from work and activity and 
achievement. Thus most men are apt to feel that, in their 
endeavour to seek and find salvation, they are called upon 
to choose either the life of action and achievement or the life 
of renunciation and retirement. Even great philosophers 
appear to have been subject to this sort of difference of opi- 
nion regarding the course of life which is best suited for the 
attainment of salvation- In most controversies like this, which 
are of a markedly long duration in history, it generally hap- 
pens that both sides are partially right and neither side is in a 
position to show itself to be decidedly more in agreement with 
truth than the other. Therefore, it is all the more difficult to 
make out well the true nature of the life of work or of the 
life of renunciation. 

This controversy regarding the question as to which 
of these two kinds of life possesses superior moral and religious 
efficacy — whether it is the life of action and achievement 
or that of retirement and renunciation — is not peculiar to the 
religion of the Hindus. It is known to almost all the great 
religions of the world- Buddhism and Jainism know it quite as 
well as Hinduism does. The holy fakirs of Islam bear testimony 
to the approved currency of asceticism among the followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia- Christianity also has had its many 
monks and nuns ; and Christian teachers are not unknown 
who have declared that Jesus was a holy ascetic, who preached 
prominently the life of renunciation and asceticism, I am of 
opinion that the Bible clearly supports the view that Jesus 
taught both pravritti and nivfiiti- 

Nevertheless, it is the Veddntic religion of the Hindus, 
which is often criticised by certain people as being the one 
religion which preaches passivity, inaction, silent contemplation 
and yogic meditation, and thus unfits men to live the vigorous 
life of duty and achievement. These critics ask us further — 
‘ What is the good of such a religion in these trying days 
of strenuous struggle for existence and unceasing competition 
in life ?’ The truth is that the doctrine of renunciation 
is common to all the great religions of the world; it is one of 
the bed-rocks on which the edifice of the philosophy of 
conduct rests. And whether this doctrine is really helpful to 
human progress or not, is entirely dependent upon the way in 
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which people understand it and act upon it. Arjuna misunder- 
stood this momentous moral doctrine of renunciation, and 
thought that it necessarily implied retirement from the battle- 
field and a complete relief from the obligation of having 
to live the strenuous life of work and duty. 

That the great moral doctrine of renunciation does not 
mean this, but requires, and is_ fully compatible with, the life 
of work and duty> is what Sri-Krishna endeavoured to teach 
clearly to Arjuna ,* and in some of the following slokas we are 
given an explanation of how it is that the life of work may 
itself be made to become the life of renunciation. When it it 
seen that the life of renunciation h.as itself to be necessarily 
’based on the life of work, it cannot be contended with 
any semblance of truth that such renunciation is pure passivity 
and inaction. To know well what the appropriate life of work 
isj and what that of renunciation is, we have to understand 
how they differ from, and are at the same time related to, 
each other. Accordingly we find the teaching here proceed 
thus : — 

ii ii 

17. (The meaning) of ‘ work ’ has to be under- 
stood and (that) of ‘ mis-work ’ also has to be under- 
stood: (the meaning) of ‘ no-work ’ again has to be 
understood. flndeed) the meaning of ‘ work ’ is (so) 
hard to be made out. 

Here, as in the previous stanza, work represents the life 
of duty and active achievement, and no-work represents the 
life of renunciation and retirement. These are apparently 
contradictory, and are so only apparently. Nevertheless, most 
people are apt to look upon them as being really contradictory 
of each other. Thus both work and no-work are subject to be 
easily misunderstood ; and often, in consequence, the true 
meaning of work becomes difficult to be made out correctly. 
To understand well the true meaning of work we have to 
make out clearly not only the distinction between work and no- 
work, but also the other distinction between work and 
mis-work. 

It is evident thit the expression mis-work means wrong 
work, that is, that kind of work which is either wrpn^ly 
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elected or wrongly performed. I have no doubt you remember 
well that, when we were studying the third chapter of 
the Qitd, we learnt that one’s own duty, even if ill performed, 
is indeed better for one than another’s duty, howsoever well 
performed. Or, as I have more than once put it to you 
before, duty is not indeterminate, and is therefore not left to 
the free choice of the doer. That work alone is one’s duty for 
which one is fitted by nature. In other words, the duty of a 
man in life is invariably determined for him by the ‘ qualities ’ 
of his own prdkriti ; it is in fact determined by whichever of 
those ‘ qualities ’ happens to be dominant and by how much 
it is so dominant in his constitution Any duty, when it is 
chosen in careless disregard of the disposition as well as the 
effect of the ‘ qualities ’ of one’s nature, is certain to turn out 
to be a wrongly elected duty. It is thus in fact that wrongly 
elected work has always to be understood to be miS'ivork. 

One of the characteristic definitions of yoga or the life of 
earnest application to work, as we have it given to us in the 
second chapter of the Qltd, is — yogah karmasu kauialam — that 
yoga is cleverness in relation to the performance of works. It 
is, as you are aware, in calling upon Arjuna to adopt the life 
of application to duty, that Sri-Krishna told him that yoga 
meant cleverness in relation to the performance of all those 
various kinds of work, which it may rightly be a man’s duty in 
life to do. You know well by this time that the word yoga has 
many meanings in Sanskrit. But it is this definition of one of 
its many meanings which is of importance to us here. It must 
be evident to you all that, though a man chooses correctly such 
duty as is suited for him to adopt in life, still he may fail to 
perform that duty well, for the very sufficient reason that he 
has not the needed skill or ability for its appropriate perform- 
ance. In a case like this also, the work that a man does is apt 
to become mis~work. To prevent work from becoming mis-work, 
one has firstly to choose one’s duty appropriately, and secondly 
to do that duty well with ability and cleverness. 

Accordingly, it becomes evident that all that kind of 
activity and achievement, which is not mis-work in any manner, 
deserves to be called work. Putting it in another way, we may 
say that work meins that kind of activity in life which is 
rightly chosen and well carried out. So far, we have been 
trying to understand the difference between work and mis-work. 
That work ought not to be mis-work, and that no mis-work can 
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fever properly turn out to be work, are well worth knowing. 
But to understand the nature of work well and fully, we have 
to learn to distinguish it from no-work also. What is meant 
by akarma or no-work here is neither the absence of work, nor 
any thing else which is the very opposite of work. We shall 
see presently that, under certain given conditions, work may 
become equivalent to no-work and no-work equivalent to work. 
This equivalence between them cannot be possible> if they really 
happen to be wholly incompatible with each other. Indeed, 
what Sri'Krishna has taught us in His philosophy of work is, 
that truly ethical work, to be properly such, has to possess 
notably the characteristics of no-work, and that no-work, so far 
as such a thing is possible at all, has to possess unmistakably 
the characteristics of work, if it is to prove helpful at all to 
self-realization and salvation. 

In fact, we have to understand by work and no-work here 
what we have so often taken to be the meanings of the 
Sanskrit words pravritti and nivritti. These may in a way be 
seen also to correspond to what, in European ethics, they call 
by the technical names of egoism and altruism. You know 
that pravritti represents the energetic life of active achievement 
and acquisition, while nivritti represents the calm life of 
renunciation and retirement. There is no philosophy of ethics, 
which, being based on religion, does not urge as a matter of 
necessity the adoption of both pravritti and nivritti at the same 
time in the ideal conduct of human life. Absolute nivritti is 
both impossible and undesirable : and pravritti, as unqualified 
by nivritti, is also equally undesirable, if not more. Hence 
arises the need for the due combination of pravritti and nivritti, 
that is, of ‘ work ’ and ‘ no-work % in life. We are accord- 
ingly told — 

q-: q: I 

^ ^ II II 

18. He, who sees ‘ no-work ’ in ‘ work ’ and 
work ’ in ‘ no-work — (he), among (all) men, is 
possessed of intelligence ; he is the appropriate doer 
of all ‘ work ’. 

If, as we have learnt, all great religions enjoin the life of 
work and duty as well as the life of retirement and renuncia- 
tion, what is particularly pointed out here is that the life of 
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work is not incompatible with or antagonistic to the life of 
renunciation. Indeed, it reads like a riddle when we are called 
upon to see ‘ work ’ in ‘ no -.work ’ and ‘ no-work ’ in ‘ work 
and it really requires intelligence to be able to solve the riddle. 
The statement, that he, who succeeds in solving this riddle, is 
the man of intelligence among all men, means clearly that he is 
in possession of the true secret of what constitutes the life of 
wisdom as opposed to the ordinary life of selfish action. I 
need not remind you here that it is the life of retirement and 
renunciation — that which we call the life of n'vritti in Sanskrit 
— which is commonly conceived to be the life fit to be lived by 
the unworldly philosopher with his well-established spiritual 
wisdom. We are further told here that he, who really succeeds 
in solving the interesting problem of seeing ‘ work ’ in ‘ no- 
work ’ as well as of ' no-work ’ in ‘ work ’, happens to be the 
appropriate doer of all work. In other words, it is only such 
a man that can live the life of duty aright. Accordingly, it is 
in the life of him, who realises ‘ work ’ in * no-work * and ‘ no- 
work ’ in ‘ work that we have the harmonisation of work 
and wisdom, of achievement and renunciation. 

You may remember how a king, Janaka of Videha, has 
been already referred to, as a person who was in his days highly 
famous for effectively combining in himself the true spirit of 
nivriiti with an appropriate life of pravritti. He found ‘no- 
work ’ in ‘ work In the same context where this Janaka is 
referred to in the Qlta, we are given to understand that he was 
not the only person of the kind known to Indian antiquity, 
but that there were others also, who, like him, saw easily 'no- 
work ’ in ‘ work ’. In fact, all those active and unselfish 
benefactors of mankind, who, living in the world much like 
ordinary men of the world, have, nevertheless, through their 
love and their selflessness and sacrifice, rendered markedly 
valuable and active aid to humanity and to civilization, are, 
irrespective of their race and creed and nationality, worthy 
examples to illustrate the general possibility of seeing ‘ no- 
work ’ in * work 

Similarly, history affords more than one illustrious 
example to show to us the other possibility^ of seeing ‘ work ’ 
in ‘ no-work ^ Kapila, Mahavira, Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhva are a few among the honoured names of Indian 
history which come to my mind just now in this connection. 
All these adopted the life of asceticism and renunciation as 
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befitting them best : and yet they spent themselves in doing 

good» that is, in thinking out and working for the (Velfare of 
others. This is how they saw ‘ work ’ in ‘ no-work % and 
exemplified in their own lives the true meaning and the inner 
purpose of the real life of renunciation. 

Accordingly, we have to make out that the ascetic 
philosopher’s life of renunciation and the active worker’s life 
of action are both fit to be hallowed equally well by the 
chastening power of selfless service. The benignant light of 
the service of man makes the life of duty bright and joyous; 
and in the vividity of that light the apparent contradiction 
between ‘ work ^ and ‘ no-work ’ disappears altogether. The 
question as to who should adopt the life of ‘ no-work ’ so as to 
see ' work ’ in it, and who else should adopt the life of ‘ work ’ 
so as to see ‘ no-work ’ in it, is of course determined aright by 
the inherently constitutional qualities of individuals. But 
whichever life it is, that an individual adopts in accordance 
with his own natural fitness, it is impossible for him to ignore 
the obligatoriness of selfless service therein, so long as he wishes 
to obtain the salvation of soul-emancipation. Therefore, the 
truly wise man is described in the following stanza thus : — 

19- (He), whose activities are all unassociated 
with the volition (that is impelled) by desire, — him, 
the wise men speak of as the sage, whose karma has 
been consumed in the fire of wisdom. 

Let us try to imagine a man whose mind is capable of being 
free from the volition which is impelled by desire. You know 
how we have all to will before we act ; it is the volition in the 
determines the action of the body. And this 
volition is, in its turn, determined generally by the desire which 
from time to time prevails in the heart. Accordingly, the 
desire in the heart gives direction to the will, which in its turn 
Stimulates and sustains the activities of the body— I only mean 
all such activities as are entirely voluntary. That is the reason 
’ when we try to judge men from their actions, we are 
often led to go behind those actions and to draw inferences as 
to their underlying motives. You know, I believe, that in 
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doing this, some selfish desire or other is very generally taken 
to be at the basis of the motive to act. In the large majority 
of instances, the logic that is involved in this process of reason- 
ing holds good. But there are also certain cases of an excep- 
tional character, wherein this common logic fails very badly. 
This failure in such cases is due to the fact that the very 
rarity of the men, who act with disinterested motives, leads 
most people to the dismal conclusion that disinterested action 
is altogether unnatural and impossible. The desire to acquire 
pleasure and to avoid pain need not, and in some cases does 
not, determine the motive to act ; and it is, as you already 
know, Sri -Krishna’s opinion that disinterested action is perfectly 
possible and not at all unnatural. 

Unless we succeed in killing our unethical and unspiritual 
tendency to be selfish, we cannot become competent to live 
the wholesome life of selfless work and achievement : and 
fortunately for us, we have aids to kill this tendency 
to be selfish. The wisdom arising out of philosophic 
self-realization is one of such aids. Strong faith in God, 
which is associated with deep devotion and love and self- 
surrender to Him, is another very valuable aid in enabling us 
to kill our tendency to be selfish. An imperturbable sense of 
duty and of high moral responsibility may also help us 
in overcoming our common human weakness of acting in- 
variably with only such self -regarding motives as are based 
on desire due to love of pleasure. 

In whatever way a man succeeds in subduing his tendency 
to be selfish, he obtains, as the reward of his success, full free- 
dom from the bondage of kurma. He no longer feels there- 
after — ‘ I want this, or I don’t want that *. Nevertheless, his 
will is in operation and makes him work ; and the work which 
he thus does disinterestedly cannot cause his soul to become 
imprisoned again and again in a succession of physical 
embodiments. A life of such work not only creates no new 
karma to prevent the final release of his soul from its impri- 
sonment in matter, but also destroys all the stored up karma 
due to his past conditions of re-incarnation. 

Yada sarve pramuchyante kdmd ye’sya hridi sthitdTt 

Atha martyo’mrito bhavaiyaira brahma samasnute 

This is, as 1 believe you already know, the Updnishadic teach- 
mg on the point ,* and according to it the mortal man becomes 
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immortal and attains the Brahman even here, as soon as all the 
desires in his heart are completely removed and overthrown ; 
that is, as soon as his life turns out to be altogether one of 
disinterested duty well performed with cleverness and with 
ability. It is in this manner that his karma becomes burnt up 
and consumed in the fire of wisdom. Please note that his 
wisdom consists mainly in his practical realization that work 
in itself is incapable of giving rise to what we have called bond- 
age-compelling karma, and that what makes work give rise to 
such karma is in fact the selfishness of the motive leading to 
its performance- 

Whoever in whatsoever manner succeeds in getting rid of 
selfishness altogether, he is indeed a wise man ,* and his wisdom 
certainly deserves to be appreciated by the wise. There is 
a Sanskrit adage which says that it is only the learned who 
can well appreciate the true worth of the learned. Similarly, 
it is only the selfless sage who knows how to appreciate the 
wisdom of unselfishness. To be known as a wise person to the 
selfless sage is, therefore, nothing less than to possess that 
wisdom, which burns up like fire all accumulated karma and 
thereby makes the way easy for the attainment of the 
salvation of soul-emancipation. Accordingly, what makes 
‘ work ’ the same as * no work in the matter of the non- 
production of the bondage of karma, is surely the freedom 
of the worker from all selfish motives that are actuated by de- 
sire- Hence the next sloka emphatically declares that, in 
the case of the worker, who is thus absolutely unselfish, 
even the most strenuously and enthusiastically performed work 
cannot in the least tend to make his soul become subject 
to the bondage of karma- And it runs thus : — 

Irw || Ro || 

20. Having given up in entirety the attachment 
to the results of work, being ever satisfied and 
depending upon nothing, even though (a person is) 
ardently engaged in (the performance of) work, 
he surely does nothing at all. 

The question, that is dealt with in the stanza just trans- 
lated, is again evidently in relation to how ‘ work ’ may 
really be made to become altogether equivalent to ‘ no-work * 
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We have already been told that, by abandoning all selfish 
motives, a worker may effectively convert his ‘ work ’ into 
‘ no'work ’ But it has to be borne in mind that this 
‘ no'work ’ is not the same thing as absolutely passive 
and inert inaction, inasmuch as it has really active work per- 
formed under a certain condition for its equivalent. That 
condition is the worker’s freedom from all selfish desires in re- 
lation to the fruits of his work. That worker, who does not 
at all feel that all such desirable fruits as may arise out of his 
own work, should naturally and necessarily belong to himself, 
and that he alone is therefore entitled to enjoy them, — that is 
the sort person in relation to whom even active ardent ‘ work ’ 
can become equivalent to ‘ no -work ’. 

That such a person is quite certain to be ever satisfied, 
goes without saying. None need prove to you that the least 
selfish man is very naturally the most contented man. This 
very contentment of his is certain to make it impossible for 
him to feel at any time that, without this thing or that thing 
to own and to enjoy, he cannot at all get on and be happy. 
Indeed, in relation to him, there cannot be any object of 
attainment on which his sense of happiness inevitably depends. 
In other words, there can surely be no object the non-attain- 
ment whereof will tend to mar or to undo his life. He is 
therefore depending upon nothing. 


But this contentment and internal freedom do not in his 
case act as preventives of work and achievement. The common 
idea, that contentment cripples action and enterprise, does 
not hold true in his case ; for even the avoidance of 
the 'troubles and trials connected with the energetic life of 
action and achievement is not to him an object to be seriously 
striven for and attained. On the other hand, he is led to look 
upon life as a field for service, wherein his own true function 
is to do his duty properly and irrespective of all consequences 
to himself. Can karma cling to such a man ? We know very 
well from all that we have learnt so far, that it certainly cannot, 
Accordingly, though ardently engaged in work, he in truth 
does nothing at all. That is, in spite of his own ardent 
employmenr in work, karma clings as little to him as if he 
really did no work at all. It is thus that ^ work ’ is made in his 
case to become equivalent to ‘ no-work 
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How ‘ no'Work ’ can become equivalent to ‘ work ’ is 
pointed out in the next two stanzas as I understand them. Let 
us now proceed to study them. 


5[rr^ ^ qTJTtiH 11 11 




Zl’ He, who is devoid of desires and has under 
pontrol (his) mind and soul, and has given up all 
(idea of) property, (he) incurs no sin by performing 
merely such work as is required for (the upkeep of) 
the body. 


22. Being satisfied with such advantages as come 
of themselves, and having risen above the pairs of 
opposites, he, who is free from envy and looks alike 
upon success and failure,— (he) is not bound down 
(by karma), even though (he) has done work 

To understand well the import of these stanzas, we have 
to bear in mind what we have been already told in regard to 
the utter impossibility of living the life of absolute inaction. 
As you know, the very qualities of prakriti compel an 
embodied being to live the life of work. Hence the life of no- 
work is unnatural, and cannot literally be lived by any one. 
Then how is the wise man-to see * work ’ in ‘ no-work ’ ? For 
this pu^ose, what we have to do is to take into consideration 
rninirnuin amount of work without which no 
embodied being can manage to live at all. It is this minimum 
work which is understood by the expression kevala^sarira^ 
/carman here ; it means merely so much work as is inevitably 
required for the upkeep of the body. We have also learnt before 
this that physical inaction in itself cannot prevent one 
from becoming subject to the bondage of karma. Indeed, the 
mere burning in the mind is, as you have been taught, quite 
ars harmful as active participation in the lustful pursuit 
ot pleasure, in so far as the imposition of the bondage 
pt karma on the soul is concerned. A highly iriactivf map 
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may thus tend to become helplessly fettered dovm by karma. 
In the case of such a man it cannot be rightly said that 
he incurs no sin- Consequently, his life of no-work — as far 
as that is really possible — cannot be considered to be equivalent 
to the appropriate life of work, and he cannot illustrate how 
‘ work * may be seen in ‘ no-work On the other hand, the 
man in whose life we may see the equivalence of ‘ no -work ’ to 
‘ work is he, who combines, with the inevitable minimum of 
work required by Nature, that proper and wholesome attitude 
of mind, which is altogether free from cupidity of all sorts and 
is ever well under wise control. 

Hence we have to understand this inevitable minimum of 
work as constituting the ‘ no -work ’ which is contemplated in 
the context; for that is indeed the only kind of ‘ no-work ’ 
which is at all possible here for man. That the performance 
' of merely such and so much work, as is required for the upkeep 
of the body and its healthy vitality, does not give rise to sin, 
cannot be interpreted to mean that the performance of 
ariy other or more work, than that, does give rise to sin. 
i§ri-Krishna, who has enjoined on all persons the life of duty 
and of service as highly obligatory, and has interpreted yoga to 
mean among other things cleverness in the carrying out 
of work, cannot with consistency teach that anything more 
than the inevitable minimum of work in life is calculated 
to give rise to sin- 

To understand clearly the position taken up in these two 
stanzas, we have to see that the ethics of conduct as taught 
in the Qita has really two aspects. One of these is purely 
external and relates to work. The other is wholly internal 
and takes account of the selflessness or selfishness of the motive 
with which the worker does his work. The combined result of 
the teaching, as comprising both these aspects, is that 
appropriate work done well in the appropriate spirit of 
unselfishness can never give rise to sin- Where the requisite 
unselfishness is at its maximum, there evidently it does not 
matter very much whether the external work is or is not more 
than the inevitable minimum. Of course, we have to make 
sure that the charactor as well as the quantity of the work 
done, even under this trying condition of maximum unselfish- 
ness, is in keeping with the nature and the capacity of 
the worker. Given this maximum unselfishness, the inevitable 
minimum of work is as good and worthy in the case of 
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tiie man that is fitted only for it, as any larger amount 
of work would be in the case of another man who is by nature 
fitted for that same larger amount. Accordingly, the unselfish 
man, who does only a very small amount of work, does not 
incur any sin on account of the work, which he does, being 
very small in amount. I hope it has now become clear to you 
how it is that the wise man may well see ‘ work ’ in 'no-work’. 

You have, however, already made out that it becomes 
possible for the wise man to realize the equivalence of ‘ no- 
work * with ‘work’, only when the spirit of the worker is 
characterised by what I have called the maximum of unselfish- 
ness. This domination of unselfishness in the heart of the 
worker is, as you know well, necessary even in relation to that 
other person in whom the wise man may observe ‘ work ’ made 
equivalent to * no-work It is in association with the idea of 
the equivalence of ‘ no-work ’ with ‘ work that we have here, 
in the second of the two stanzas under consideration, a 
description of the characteristics of the person whose spirit may 
Tightly be understood to be dominated by that maximum 
amount of unselfishness to which I have just been drawing your 
attention. An old objection against the life of unselfishness, 
as taught in the Qltd, may be urged here again ,* and it may 
accordingly be said that such unselfish life is as impossible as it 
is unwholesome. Selfishness is, as one may well point out, so 
ingrained in human nature, that it happens to be the most 
powerful incentive for men to engage themselves in hard and 
strenuous work. There can be no doubt that this is only too 
true as societies and civilizations are ordinarily constituted. 
But it is a very different constitution of society, which these 
stanzas here, dealing with the equivalence between * work ’ and 
‘ no- work have in view. 

In the ideal constitution of society contemplated here, 
people have to work and to live the life of strenuous labour 
altogether without the incentive of selfishness. It cannot 
surely be said rightly that such a thing as this is not at all 
possible ; because some of the greatest persons, who are justly 
famous in history, have amply demonstrated the full possibility 
of living a life of useful and unceasing labour and achievement 
without the stimulative influence of the morally poisonous 
feeling of selfishness. As a matter of fact, their very greatness 
may very well be looked upon as being at once both the cause 
and the consequence of this strikingly effective combination of 
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arduous work with unselfish aims in their lives. Moreover, 
one does not quite clearly see why such a combination of work 
with unselfishness should at all be impossible. If we grant 
that it is not impossible, there can certainly be no question as 
to its being desirable ; and in a society, which markedly 
manifests this combination, neither the interest of individuals 
as individuals, nor even the interest of society as a whole, is 
apt to be injuriously affected thereby. 

Imagine a society, in which every member is an ideal 
person of this kind, in whom we may see both ‘ work ’ and 
‘ no'Work ’ in their full completeness and wholly harmonious 
combination. Every member in such a society is certain to 
work and to produce valuable results with the same zeal and 
devotion and earnestness as characterise the most prominently 
selfish workers in the commonly current egoistic regime of 
human civilization. Consequently the result turned out by th« 
work of the society, which is so organised on the basis of 
unselfishness, cannot be less than or inferior to the result 
turned out by another society of the same strength and the 
same capacity, which is organised on the basis of selfishness as 
controlled by selfishness. The harvest reaped by the former 
society has to be necessarily quite as abundant as the harvest 
reaped by the latter society. 

Now what becomes of the harvest which the unselfishly 
organised society reaps 1 The fruit of the labour of each 
member of such a society comes to be owned by all the 
members thereof ; and from what belongs to all of them 
collectively each obtains what he wants according to his natural 
needs. A society like tfiis will not surely die of starvation. 
In it men and women will indirectly enrich themselves by 
enriching the society as a whole. They have also the advantage 
of being morally superior, owing to their unselfishness, and 
thus happen to deserve well the salvation of soul-emancipation. 
From the standpoint of material advantages, this ideT society 
is accordingly not inferior to the ordinarily organised selfish 
society ; it is, on the other hand, morally very decidedly 
superior because of its freedom from the sinful taint of soul- 
imprisoning selfishness. 

If we keep the value of this soci.d ideal steadily in view, 
we may quite easily understand what is meant by yadrichchha- 
Idhhasantushtah here. To be satisfied with such advantages, as 
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come of themselves, does not here mean anything like the 
iniquitous and slothful contentment of the drone, who does 
not himself toil but grows fat shamelessly on the produce of 
the toil of others. The idea implied here is that, in the ideal 
society organised on the basis of unselfishness, the unselfishly 
working members thereof are not apt to be left in the cold, 
but that their wants also will receive due attention so as to be 
always satisfactorily supplied. Advantages of all sorts are 
thus certain to come to them also ,* and since they are unselfish 
in their aims and aspirations, they are sure to feel contented 
with whatever advantages so come to them of themselves. 

It is not easy to be able to command this kind of worthy 
contentment and unselfishness. Psychologically considered, 
the power to command contentment and unselfishness presup- 
poses that the fortunate person, who has this power, is 
dvandvdtUa, and has accordingly risen above the power of the 
pairs of opposites, such as heat and cold, pain and pleasure, 
desire and aversion, and so on. For one to rise above such 
pairs of opposites is, as you know, to cease absolutely to be a 
slave of the senses, so that neither pleasure has the alluring 
power to attract nor pain the abhorrent power to repel one any 
longer. When a man has thus broken through the bondage 
of the captivating allurements of the senses, it is no wonder 
that he easily manages to be satisfied with merely such 
advantages as may come to him of themselves. 

And then how can envy find any room in his heart ? The 
truly contented man cannot be either ambitious or envious, 
and the man who is truly neither ambitious nor envious 
cannot but be well contented* Such certainly is the mutual 
relation between true contentment and freedom from envy. 
Envy is after all nothing more than that sense of disappoint- 
ment, which certain morally weak persons feel on observing 
that others have in any matter got on or prospered better than 
themselves. This unworthy feeling is evidently incompatible 
with contentment and mental peace. Since the contented 
man of this kind, who has risen above the disturbance of the 
pairs of opposites, and is calm and satisfied with whatever 
advantages come to him naturally of themselves, cannot do 
any of his duties in life with motives of personal gain or self- 
aggrandisement, it is indeed more to him to have the 
opportunity to perform a worthy duty than even to succeed in 
it, so as to reap for himself the advantages that may accrue 
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from such success. It is only thus that such a typically 
unselfish performer of duty can really look alike upon success 
and upon failure. 

This required equanimity in relation to success and failure 
does not mean that our ideal performer of duty is at liberty to 
do with indifference whatever duty he may have to do in life. 
You know that cleverness in the performance of works has 
been called yoga, and you know further that all such work, as 
is wrongly chosen and adopted, or is badly performed owing to 
indifference or want of skill on the part of the worker, deserves 
to be brought under vikarma or ‘ mis- work You must there- 
fore see that that equanimity, which is contemplated here, 
gives no sanction of any kind whatever to the indifferent per- 
formance of work. Indifference in relation to success and 
failure does not surely refer here to the success and failure of 
the duty in itself, but refers on the other hand to that other 
sort of success and failure which is ordinarily determined by 
the accrual or the non-accrual of the expected results of the 
work to the worker. This variety of indifference is not merely 
justifiable, but is even held to be highly desirable. It is in fact 
one of the necessarily associated conditions of that maximum 
amount of unselfishness, which has now been seen to be quite 
fully capable of making ‘ work ‘ equivalent to ‘ no-work 
and ‘no-work’ also equivalent to ‘work’. 

We have so far tried to understand well the complete 
significance of ‘ work ’ as explained in the BhagavadgUa^ I 
have no doubt that you will all agree with me now in holding 
that it is very true to say — gahand karma no gatih — that the 
meaning of ‘ work ’ is hard to understand. To be able to 
understand well the meaning of ‘ work ’, we have had to 
understand the meaning of ‘ mis-work ’ and ‘ no-work ’ also ; 
for, as you now know, it would have been impossible for us to 
make out otherwise how ‘ work ', which ordinarily forges for 
man the hard bondage of karma, happens also to be the 
very means by which that same bondage has to be broken 
through by all those who really aim at the salvation of soul- 
emancipation. Our comprehension of the ideas, underlying 
‘ work ’, ‘ no-work ’ and ‘ mis-work ’, has enabled us to see 

clearly that * work ’ and ‘ no -work ’ can be really made 
to be equivalent to each other, and that what makes ‘ work * 
itself serve as the means of liberating the soul from the 
bondage of kurma is the realization in life of this possible 
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ethical equivalence between ‘ work ’ and ‘ no-work Natu- 
rally the next question to be taken up for consideration 
is that of the means whereby people may achieve this highly 
important pract;cal realization in their own lives. We shall 
take that up for study in our next class. 

xxii 

In our last class we were dealing with the true meaning of 
work in the light of the ethics of the Vedanta as expounded 
inthe We then learnt once again that the life 

of absolute akarma or ‘ no-work ’ is utterly impossible, and 
that neither karma (‘work’) nor akarm-z (‘no-work’) can 
cause the soul to become subject to the bondage of matter, so 
long as we are able to make sure that we are in any way 
engaged in the performance of vikarma or ‘ mis-work In 
the absence of vikarma, both karma and akarma are helpful to 
all aspirants after salvation, provided their adoption of karma 
or akarma is appropriately carried out. Thus, as means 
of salvationi ‘ work ’ and ‘ no-work ’ have been shown to be 
equivalent to each other ; and it W'as seen further that 
this equivalence between them is dependent upon the integrity 
of the unselfishness of the worker. To-day we have to deal 
with how an aspirant may well manage to command that kind 
of unselfishness, without' which no worker can ever make 
‘ work ’ and ‘ no-work ’ become equivalent to each other 
in his own life. The acquisition of the power to live the 
life of unselfish duty is, as human experience so abundantly 
shows, very far from easy. Nevertheless, that same human 
experience shows also that it cannot be altogether impossible 
to acquire that power. The Qm does not maintain that 
selfishness alone has to be the motive power behind human 
action, although it recognizes clearly enough that selfish- 
ness does only too often act as a very potent incentive 
for human work and achievement. To maintain the energy 
and forcefulness of work, and to enhance at the same time its 
fruitfulness, are ever very necessary in the interest of human 
welfare and advancing civilization. But, according to Sri- 
Krishna, these things have to be achieved without the aid 
of the stimulus of selfishness. Such energy and fruitfulqess 
of work, as are to any considerable degree dependent upon 
human selfishness, cannot surely tend to promote the highest 
interest of man. They cannot make him progress morally or 
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spiritually in any marked manner, and cannot make his civili- 
zation more and more eiFective as a means for the fulfilment of 
the God-appointed purpose of universal creation. Therefore 
selfishness cannot and ought not to be tolerated as the ideal 
basis of human motive and action. Something else, which is 
really more wholesome and more helpful for true progress, 
has to be found out and made to serve as the ideal basis 
of man’s motive for action. We have been already told that 
yajna, sacrificial worship, is capable of proving such a worthy 
basis of human motive, and should therefore be encouraged to 
occupy its fundamental position in the moral and spiritual up- 
building of our lives. You may probably remember that we be- 
stowed some time and thought on the teaching — yajnarthat 
karmano^nyatra lolco’yam karmabandhanah — that people in the 
world are apt to become generally subject to the bondage of 
karma, except in so far as they do work which is intended to 
subserve the ends of a sacrifice- We then learnt that a sacrifice, 
conducted as an act of divine worship, is well able to lift a man 
from the ordinary level of the selfish worker to that of the un- 
selfish performer of duty. Divine worship may indeed be con- 
ducted in many ways ; and in whatsoever manner conducted, it 
acts as an effective instrument in gradually elevating man moral- 
ly from what may be considered to be the plane of unadulter- 
ated egoism to that of a pure and high altruism. We may all 
observe how easily, in more than one aspect of life, final dis- 
interestedness arises out of original interestedness ; indeed the 
religious discipline of human life is particularly well suited to 
enable men and women to undergo that excellent and always 
needed moral training which evokes unselfishness out of 
selfishness. We cannot afford to forget these ideas in 
relation to yajna, when studying some of the following 
^lokas. With this preamble, so to say, please let me begin our 
work for to-day- 

tr5rr55rT=5n:^t ^ ii ii 

23. In the case of him, whose attachments are 
gone, and who is (thus) emancipated and has made 
his mind rest well in ( philosophic ) wisdom, and 
conducts his life so as (thereby) to fulfil a sacrifice,— 
Tin his case) the whole of his karma is destroyed. 
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I am sure you have not failed to notice that I have 
retained the Sanskrit word karma in the English translation of 
the sloka which I have just read. It does not appear to me to 
be right to translate that word here by tvork or action or any 
other English word of a more or less similar import. I am 
inclined to understand by that word in this context what 
is generally expressed by the compound word karma-vdsand 
in Sanskrit. It means the internal impress in the form 
of punya or papa, which every kind of work that is done 
in life is apt to leave behind, so as thereby to subject the soul 
to the recurring necessity of having to undergo reincarnation. 
It is in fact through such impressed influence, that the bondage 
of karma is understood to be created. 

The stanza in the third chapter, to which I have already 
directed your attention, tells us what the exact nature of the 
circumstance is under which work may not at all give rise to 
the harmful bondage of karma- It tells us that all other work, 
than what is really performed in fulfilment of a sacrifice, makes 
the worker become subject to the bondage of karma, thereby 
giving us to understand dearly that such work as is actually 
performed in fulfilment of a sacrifice is altogether incapable of 
giving rise to that bondage. And the stanza, with which we are 
now dealing, tells us further that all such work, as is done 
in fulfilment of a sacrifice, destroys completely the worker’s 
subjection to the bondage of karma. 

Because human beings have inevitably and always to live 
the life of incessant work, it is through the life of work alone 
that men have to win the salvation of their souls. This 
evidently means that work, which is generally the creator of 
the bondage of karma, has also in itself the power of destroy- 
ing that bondage. Indeed, it is that life of work, the activity 
whereof is all spent in the due performance of disinterested 
duty, which proves conclusively both the the preventive and 
the curative efficacy of work in relation to the common 
spiritual ailment of man spoken of as his bondage of karma- 
A well known ^loka in the third chapter of the QUd (III. 9.) 
has the preventive efficacy of work in view ; the one we are 
now studying deals with its curative efficacy. To prevent the 
creation of the bondage-of-karma ailment as well as to cure it 
completely, it is necessary that all work in life should be done 
in fulfilment of a sacrifice, that is, with the singular aim of 
serving and worshipping God thereby. 
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Who then may well be the man to whom work becomes 
worship thus ? '^ccording to what we are told here, it is the 
man, whose attachments are all gone, and who is therefore 
emancipated and has his mind firmly fixed in true wisdom — it 
is he to whom the work of life becomes the worship of God. 
It must be quite self-evident to you all that freedom from 
attachments gives rise to the emancipation of the soul from 
its slavery to the senses. In some cases, however, it may so 
happen sometimes that freedom from the slavery to the senses 
tends to give rise to a deadening of sensibility, so as thereby to 
make mere misanthropes of many men and women. But the 
emancipated person here thought of is such an one as has his 
or her mind firmly established in true wisdom ; and the truly 
wise mind can give no room for either apathy or misanthropy. 

The unselfish man, who is possessed of this kind of 
wisdom, is very rightly expected to live the life of study* work 
and loving service ; and in living such a life he is certain to 
feel convinced that he is thereby earnestly obeying the behests 
of God and worshipping Him in the most appropriate manner 
possible. To love and to serve man is, as some say, even 
more than to obey God ; it is to be a humble fellow-worker 
with God Himself, and in that capacity to honour and to 
worship Him even as He expects and deserves to be honoured 
and worshipped by all wise persons. Accordingly, it is to the 
unattached and emancipated man of wisdom that work 
becomes worship. So, at any rate, we are told here. 

I remember to have told you more than once already that 
the life, the activities whereof are all directed towards the 
conduct of sacrificial or other forms of religious worship, is 
destined to have its fruition in the attainment of unselfishness 
and illumined and emancipated spirituality. This is true also. 
Unselfishness and philosophic wisdom can very well transmute 
the common every-day -work of life into divine worship. 
Similary the life, that is mainly devoted to the conduct 
of sacrificial or other forms of divine worship, may become in 
due course well infilled with unselfishness and with the 
love and wisdom which are characteristic of the saintly 
philosopher and man of God. Thus, there can be no doubt 
about the great value of the life of worship as a means suited 
to bring about thel destruction of the bondage of karma. 

But you should not miss to see clearly that the life of 
worship, which leads people on to true wisdom, cannot in all 
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respects be the same as that other life of worship, which 
naturally follows in the wake of true wisdom. In fact, the life 
of worship may be of various kinds, as we shall learn presently. 
The exact nature of every particular form of the life of 
worship is determined by the character and amount of the 
spiritual development of the person who adopts that form of 
life. You will soon learn how Sri-Krishna has classified all 
such persons as are devoted to God and worship God with 
earnestness and sincerity under four heads, consisting, in order, 
of those who are in affliction, those who seek knowledge, those 
who desire wealth, and lastly those who are so full of philo- 
sophic wisdom as to have become divine seers themselves. 

The life of worship, which is lived by different kinds of 
persons, cannot of course be all of the same character- In the 
case of the persons belonging to the first three of these classes, 
it must be easy to see that their life of worship is markedly 
actuated by desire in some form or other. That life is, never- 
theless, capable of offering encouragement to the growth in 
them of truly unselfish wisdom and disinterested devotion to 
duty. But in the case of the persons, who belong to the last 
class, it is their established wisdom that impels them to look 
upon work as worship and to be ever actively devoted to duty. 
Obviously it is persons of this last class that are referred to in 
the sloka now under consideration. Why it is really necessary 
that the man, who, being well established in true wisdom, 
looks upon all work as worship and lives the life of active 
duty, — why it is necessary that such a man cannot but be 
wholly free from the bondage of karma is pointed out in the 
next sloka. 

II II 

24- The offering (is made) to the Brahman; the 
oblation (is) the Brahman ; with the Brahman (as the 
sacrificial instrument), it is offered (to be burnt up) in 
the fire of Brahman. By him, who has (thus) concen- 
trated his devoted attention on Brahman^work, the 
Brahman Himself has to be reached. 

To understand this sloka well we have to bear in mind 
certain details regarding fire-sacrifices, which in fact represent 
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the most prevalent form of Vedic worship. In a typical fire- 
sacrifice we have the oblation to be offered, the instrument 
with which it is offered, the fire into which it is offered, and 
lastly the process of offering the oblation. All these necessary 
elements of a fire-sacrifice are here conceived to consist of 
nothing other than the Brahman. Hence a sacrifice of this 
description is well entitled to be called ‘ Brahman-work 
The sacrificet) that concentrates the whole of his devoted, 
attention on the proper conduct of this sort of ‘Brahman- 
work ’, — indeed, who may he be ? Imagine a man, whose mind 
is truly established in the wisdom of the sages and seers and 
saints, and who therefore performs all his duties in life under 
the belief that in so doing he is simply carrying out the will of 
God. In the case of such a man, will not his whole life be a 
kind of religious sacrifice ? To him work becomes worship as a 
matter of course ; and in his case Brahman happens to be both 
the means and the end in respect of the attainment of the 
bliss of soul-salvation. The well realized wisdom of this 
worshipful worker in life makes him see God in everything. 
Hence God-attainment alone becomes his truly natural goal. 

We may in this connection take into our consideration 
the yathakratumydya, regarding which I remember having 
spoken to you once before as the rule, in accordance with which 
the reward that one reaps from worship has ever to be in keep- 
ing with the kind of worship that one offers. The central idea 
in this rule may be taken to be merely this, namely, that com- 
paratively low aims in relation to worship give rise to compara- 
tively low fulfilments, and high aims to high fulfilments. None 
can say, with any semblance of justice, that such a dependence 
of the fulfilment upon the a'm is in any manner wrong or 
inappropriate. Accordingly, he, who aims at the Brahman 
in all that he thinks and says and does, — he surely may attain 
the Brahman as his final goal- The Piirva'mzmdmsd tells us 
that every sacrifice has its phala or result, Svarga, that is, the 
world of celestial enjoyments, being, for instance, declared to 
be the result of the performance of the Jyotishtoma sacrifice. 
The attainment of Sva-ga is here the expected result; and 
that is brought about through the adrishta or the peculiar 
invisible religious influence to which the due performance of 
the sacrifice is conceived to give rise. Similarly, in the case of 
this other sacrifice, which is specially characterised here as 
Brahman-work, the object aimed at is evidently the Brahman ; 
and hence the result attained is also the Brahman. 
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It must be easy now to see how the karma or work, which 
is duly performed in keeping with these conditions, cannot 
assuredly give rise to the bondage of the soul — that is, to that 
distressing bondage which shuts it off from the bliss of final 
freedom and God-attainment. To attain the Brahman is 
possible, as you know, only to him who has succeeded in 
destroying the bondage of karma ; and he, to whom work has 
become worship, and who therefore lives his life of duty with 
absolute non-attachment, — he can easily destroy the whole of 
his bondage-compelling karma-vdsand. It is thus that he, who 
conducts his life as though he is thereby fulfilling a religious 
sacrifice, manages to have the whole of his clinging karma 
destroyed. All worshippers, however, are not alike ; nor are all 
the sacrifices they perform seen to be alike. Nevertheless, it is 
true that only such work gives rise to be bondage of karma, as 
is not intended for the carrying out of a sacrifice ; and all 
work, which is done in the true spirit of worship, can destroy 
the bondage of karma completely. Accordingly, it is but proper 
that other forms of worship, than the ‘ Brahman-work ' 
described in this stanza, should also' be taken into considera- 
tion here. Hence we are told — 

^ II II 

25. Others, who are (also) devoted to duty, 
perform such a sacrifice as is intended for (the propitia- 
tion of) the gods. Others (again) oflTer the sacrifice 
into the fire of Brahman in the manner of the sacrifice 
itself. 

Evidently there are two kinds of sacrifices mentioned in 
this sloka ; and both these are considered to be different from 
that other kind of sacrifice which has already been denoted by 
the name of Brahma-karma or ^ Brahman-work ’. I am sure 
you will all see at once that the former of the two kinds of 
sacrifices mentioned here is intended to be representative of 
the typical srauta sacrifice, as it is critically expounded in the 
Tilrva-mlmdmsd. Sacrifices of this kind are generally intended 
to propitiate Indra and the other Vedic gods, and invariably 
aim at the acquisition of certain desired objects, such as wealth, 
prosperity, power, progeny and so on. ^ It is worthy of note 
that these sacrifices also are said here to be performed by 
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yogins ; by this we have to understand that even those who 
perform them are really devoted to duty and religion. We 
are thus clearly led to see that even the ritualistic religion of 
Vedic sacrifices must have been held in due respect by Sri- 
Krishna, as a religion that is well capable of raising the 
worshipper, who fitly adopts it, from a lower to a comparatively 
higher state of moral advancement ani spiritual realization. 

The other kind of sacrifice mentioned inthe^IoJca is some- 
what, but not altogether, different from the ordinary srauta 
sacrifice. It is the same kind of sacrifice performed almost in 
the same manner, but with this peculiarity, namely, that the 
whole of the sacrifice is here conceived to be offered into the 
fire of Brahman instead of into the sanctified physical fire. I 
understand) by this offering of the sacrifice itself into the 
Brahman, that the sacrifice is intended neither to propitiate 
Indra and the other Vedic gods, nor to bring to the sacriftcer, 
as its result, wealth or power or progeny or any of those 
objects of desire which are commonly sought as the fruit 
of the performance of sacrifices. The sacrifice, which 
is offered in the fire of Brahman, is obviously intended 
to worship the Brahman, although Indra and the other devas 
or gods are as usual invoked to partake of it. Here the worship 
of the Vedic gods is conceived to be either equivalent to or to 
culminate in the worship of the Brahman, who is the Supreme 
Being of the Vedanta. 

I believe some of you repeat after your morning and 
evening prayers daily this Sanskrit stanza : — 







The meaning of it is that, in the same manner in which 
all the water that falls down as rain from the sky goes 
ultimately to the sea, the pious bow of worship offered urito 
every one of the gods goes ultimately to Vishnu. To conceive 
in this manner all the Vedic gods as being comprised in 
the Supreme Being — the Brahman is a well-known Upanishadic 
idea. So in this sacrifice, which is, as a duly formal sacrifice, 
offered into the fire of the Brahman, this Supreme Being of the 
Vedanta is worshipped through Indra and the other Vedic gods. 
Even such a worship of the Supreme Being, through this sort 
of mediate and approved instrumentality of the Vedic gods. 
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cannot but show to us that in it there really is a higher form 
of the payment of man’s homage to God, although the older 
and less enlightened ritual and its ceremonial procedure are 
both strictly adhered to therein. The superiority of this 
peculiar form of worship consists not only in the deity 
ultimately aimed at being the Brahman, but also in the motive 
of the worship being thereby changed from interest to duty. 

The practice of the old ritual with a new m.otive and in a 
new form is not certainly confined to the religion of the 
Hindus only. It may well be observed in connection with 
almost every great religion, that has had a sufficiently long 
history to have passed through all the great stages of a natural 
and progressive advancement. To give a new meaning to an old 
institution, so as to make it fulfil a new function, has 
in fact been one of the commonest means adopted by man in 
achieving the progress of civilization in almost all its aspects. 
It is easy to see that in so far as religion is concerned, such a 
course has been followed, for example, by Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Mohommedanism as much as by Hinduism, In the 
case of our Vedantic progress, the Taittirzyopanishad, for 
instance, makes it very clear that, in passing from the old 
stage of Vedic ritualism to the new one of Vedantic self- 
realization and God-realization, old sacrificial ideas and institu- 
tions themselves could be utilised to teach the new purpose. 

The main reason for adopting such a course in achieving 
progress in religion seems to be the maintenance of the con- 
tinuity of the scriptural authority on which all revealed 
religions have ultimately to take their stand. Hence the daiva 
sacrifice mentioned in this sloka is the sacrifice appertaining 
to the devas, that is, to Indra and Varuna and the other 
Vedic gods ; while the sacrifice, which is, in the manner 
of the sacrifice itself offered into the fire of Brahman, 
is obviously this very same ritual of worship directed towards 
the Brahman and conducted in obedience, not to an impelling 
interest, but to the obligatory sense of duty. Moreover, what 
is not a sacrificial ceremonial at all in any manner, may also be 
considered to constitute an act of divine worship, provided 
that thereby man’s life of inevitable work is prevented from 
creating for him the bondage of karma. Such an extension in 
the import of sacrifice may be seen in some of the immediately 
follpwing stanzas. 
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26. Others offer (as an offering} and burn up thd 
ear and the other senses in the fire of self-restraint. 
Others (again) offer and burn up sound and the other 
objects of the senses in the fire of the senses (them> 
selves). 

Here we have two processes of mental discipline compared 
to what we call a homa in a sacrifice. The Sanskrit word homa 
means the offering of a burnt offering ; and in this process 
something which is offered as an oblation is caused to be 
consumed in a ceremonially sacred fire. In the first of the two 
processes of mental discipline mentioned in this sloka, the 
ear and the other senses form the oblation that is to 
be consumed} and self-restraint constitutes the fire wherein 
they are to be consumed. I am sure I need not tell you that 
this does not at all imply that those who perform this kind 
of sacrifice are to get rid of their senses, and thus lose 
the power of hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and feeling 
by touch. On the other hand, what is expected of them is that 
they should earnestly endeavour to keep all their senses 
well under control. ^JC^hen uncontrolled, they are strong 
enough to make the best of us their slaves. 

The man, who is a slave of his senses, is apt to be carried 
away by the craving to enjoy the pleasures of the senses. 
He is certain to be as averse to the experience of painful 
sensations as he is fond of enjoying pleasurable sensations. 
Thus to seek pleasure and to avoid pain become the chief 
aims of his life. In his over-ardent pursuit of pleasure, he is 
doomed to meet with disappointment sooner or later. But 
what is of greater importance for us to know here is, that his 
life becomes in consequence notably dominated by sensuality 
and selfishness, and that his very soul becomes polluted thus 
with the taint of sinful karma. If such a man tries to- 
free himself from his very unwholesome slavery to the senses, 
and succeeds well in his endeavour, he naturally frees himself 
thereby from the taint of sin, and becomes worthy in every 
way to reach the goal of God-attainment. 

Consequently, the endeavour to keep the senses well under 
control deserves in every way to be looked upon as real divin® 
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worship. This endeavour may either take the direction of not 
at all allowing the pleasurable as well as the painful sensations 
to reach the conscious mind ; or it may, while freely allowing 
the mind to become aware of them, so guide it by means of a 
firm and forceful will as to make it impossible for them to 
give rise to any harm. The burning up of the senses as an 
offering in the fire of self-restraint is evidently the latter kind 
of endeavour. This is the first of the two processes mentioned 
in this stanza, and is in fact much harder than the other en- 
deavour of forcibly preventing the sensations from reaching 
the mind altogether. If the sensations are not allowed to 
reach the conscious mind at all, they are not likely to prove 
very strong as temptations. 

Th-; second process of mental discipline referred to in this 
stanza is that of preventing the sensations from impressing 
themselves upon the wakeful mind ; and hence it is that 
we are told that, in this process, sound and the other objects 
of the senses ?re offered as oblations to be burnt up in the fire 
of the senses themselves. The meaning of this is that the 
objects of the senses are not allowed to produce any effect 
beyond the immediate field of the senses : all their effect is 
completely consumed in the senses themselves. It cannot be 
that to do this is impossible ; for you must have known or at 
least heard of persons, who, as they say, having eyes, do not 
see, and, having ears, do not hear- To keep the knowing 
mind so completely detached from the senses is certainly 
possible. 

The sensory perception of an external object is generally 
associated with pain or pleasure : and all ordinary persons are 
prone to like pleasure and dislike pain, for the reason that 
pleasure is agreeable while-pain is not. The likes and dislikes 
so produced give rise to desires and to selfish attachments in 
all such persons, and thus bring them within the clutches of 
karma. Consequently, if we wish to get out of the clutches of 
karma» we have, with our will, so to control the mind as to 
quell all the cravings that are caused in it by desire after it has 
actually arisen in the heart : or, we may, by stubbornly 
ignoring our common tendency to like pleasure and to dislike 
pain, prevent the very origination of those cravings in us. 

\ 

Such are evidently the two kinds of sacrifice referred to in 
this stanza ,* and for the successful carrying out of both of 
them, we have in the end to depend entirely upon the strength 
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of our will. We are, as you know, dealing in this context 
with how worship kills selfishness, and thereby makes man’s 
life of work incapable of producing the clinging bondage of 
karma for him. No work of any kind can hinder the final 
deliverance of the soul of any earnest worker to whom all 
work is worship. The practice of this discipline of self-control, 
by which selfishness and sensuality are, as we have seen, 
effectively prevented from asserting themselves in the life of 
the aspirant, surely deserves to be looked upon as a form 
of divine worship. It is indeed so very true always and every- 
where that the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit and a 
contrite heart. 

3TTc?l^?TJT?Tr3Tr^ II II 

27. Others (again) offer and burn up, as sacri- 
ficial offering, all the work of (their) senses and of 
(their) life in that fire of the practice of meditative 
self-control, which is enkindled by wisdom. 

This iloka also deals with a kind of psychological self- 
discipline, and looks upon it as a form of sacrificial worship. 
Here, however, we have a decidedly higher form of self-control 
brought to our notice than what we dealt with in the last Sloka, 
wherein the mental discipline that is thought of does not seem 
to rise above the level of what is mere sense-control. To make 
the sensations become extinct in the senses themselves, so as 
not to allow the mind to be touched and tempted by them into 
the longing love of pleasure and the hateful abhorrence of 
pain, is the main aim of this discipline of sense-control. It is 
largely a process of coercion, and is hence devoid of natural 
spontaneity. 

Here in this Sloka the object held in view is, however, the 
control of the sensations and the appetites by means 
of reasoned thought and steady meditation. By the work 
of the senses, we have obviously to understand in this stanza 
the usual production of the sensations of pleasure and pain. 
Similarly, the expression ‘ work of life ’ includes in its 
import all such activities as are impelled by our physical vital- 
ity which we commonly call life. These activities of physical 
vitality naturally give rise to the appetites first, and then lead 
us on to the anxious endeavour to satisfy them. Accordingly, 
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the control of the senses and the control of the appetites are 
both included in the discipline described in this stanza. More- 
over, the force to be used in controlling the senses and 
the appetites is not, in this case, merely that of a stub, 
born and undiscerning coercion. On the other hand, it is the 
force of meditative mental concentration depending upon the 
enlightened wisdom which results from the unerring apprehen- 
sion of a great moral truth- And the great moral truth which 
has to be well apprehended in this matter is that slavery to the 
senses and the appetites is certain to make life sinful, and the 
emancipation of the soul very nearly impossible. 


You have been told already that the mere forced starva- 
tion of the senses cannot of itself give rise to the absolute 
abolition of the long-lingering relish in the heart for the 
pleasures of the senses. Even such a stubborn sense-starva- 
tion, as is sustained by sheer force, may sometimes prove some- 
what helpful to the earnest aspirant after the freedom of the 
soul ; it may enable him to keep in check, at least for 
some short time, what may otherwise turn out to be a 
very viciously and violently tyrannising master. But medita- 
tion and mental concentration, conducted under the calm 
influence of the illuminating wisdom, which is derived from an 
accurate knowledge of the nature and the destiny of the ever- 
lasting soul, can assuredly make the effort of the aspirant fully 
effective in producing in him the very desirable attitude 
of non-attachment in relation to all the cravings of desire. 


It is this higher form of the discipline of self-con- 
trol, which is described as a yajna in this ^loka. When a com- 
paratively lower form of psychological discipline, aiming at 
self-control, is allowed to have the credit of being a yajna, 
much more is a higher form thereof entitled to such a credit. 
Thus divine worship may either take the form of material 
offerings offered in a sacrificial ceremonial, or it may well con- 
sist in the steady and earnest practice of various forms 
of ethical self-discipline and in the acquisition of spiritual self- 
control and self -culture. 
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28. Similarly (there are) others — disciplined 
aspirants possessed of a well sharpened resolution — 
who are material-object-sacrificers, austerity-practis- 
ing-sacrificers, and scripture-learning and wisdom- 
winning sacrificers- 

Here we have a kind of classified enumeration of the 
various forms which religious worship may assume. By 
a material-object sacrifice we have to understand that form 
of sacrifical worship wherein the thing, which is offered as an 
offering, happens to be a material object of some kind — animal 
or vegetable as the case may be. Moreover, all religiously given 
gifts of money, and of all such thmgs as may be purchased 
with the aid of money, come also under this head. The 
austerity-practising-sacrifice is, as you know, that form 
of religious worship, which consists in the practice of fasting, 
vigils, and other such processes of more or less painful 
physical and mental discipline, as are likely to be helpful to the 
aspirant in enabling him gradually to obtain the precious 
power of self-control. Those who perform this kind of 
religious worship are generally known as tapasvins in Sanskrit; 
and one of the commonest things they do is to subject 
the body to all sorts of pain with a view to deaden it 
to the feeling of pain altogether. There can be no doubt that 
this discipline also has an ethical aim, and is intended to singe 
what is perhaps the most fecund among the seeds of selfish- 
ness in human nature. That it can, in this manner, prove 
successful, is well borne out by the life-history of many saints 
known to the various great religions in the world. Hence tapast 
or the practice of austerity, also deserves to be called a form 
of divine worship. 

Now please observe that it is the expression yoga^yajud^, 
which I have translated as ‘ duty-doing sacrificers It really 
means those whose sacrifice consists in yoga. Here yoga does 
not appear to me to mean the ashtdnga-yoga, which aims at 
the attainment of samddhi and self-realization and God-realiza- 
tion. The practice of mental concentration with the aid of 
meditation forms in fact an essential part of this eight-limbed 
yoga ; and know that this has already been referred to 
as dtma'samyama'yoga. The process of controlling the breath — 
which also forms a part of this same eight-limbed yoga — 
is taken into consideration in the next £oka, wherein that also 
is declared to be a form of divine worship. Consequently, the 
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word yoga, as used in this stanza, has to be understood 
differently. I am of opinion that it means here that yoga 
which has been contrasted with sdtihhya, that is, the yoga 
which consists in the appropriate performance of appropriate 
duties. Who indeed can or will ever say that the earnest 
endeavour to live such a flawless life of earnest duty is not a 
continuous offering of true worship to God ? 

Lastly, the scripture-learning and wisdom-winning sacri- 
ficers are obviously those, whose devotion to religion takes the 
form of piously conducted theological studies, with a view to 
secure thereby that kind of religious knowledge and philosoph- 
ical wisdom, by which the true purpose of life may be correctly 
comprehended, and the proper plan of life be suitably laid out 
for the accomplishment of that purpose. It must be readily 
granted by all that a sincerely lived life of this kind of religious 
study and philosophical contemplation is a life of divine 
worship. We may easily learn from a careful study of modern 
comparative religion that, although yajna or sacrifice, as a 
notable religious institution, originally consisted, in almost 
all religions, of an offering of a more or less valuable animate 
or inanimate object to the deity or deities intended to 
be thereby worshipped and propitiated, still the means, 
whereby divine worship may be properly conducted and the 
moral fruits of such worship may be more and more 
adequately reaped, have considerably varied from time to 
time in the course of the natural advancement of more than 
one progressive religion known to the instructive history of 
humanity. The two important lines, along which progress 
has everywhere gone on in this matter, have invariably been 
those of a growing simplification of rites and ceremonials on 
the one side and a steady amplification of the contrition of 
the heart on the other, so as to make the sacrifice itself 
become more and more effectively a worthy means of moral 
discipline and spiritual self -culture. 

Thus, the very comprehensive meaning attached in this 
stanza to yajna as an act of divine worship appears to be quite 
fully justifiable : and all the aspirants, who adopt any 
of these various modes of divine worship, are worthy to be 
called yatayab, inasmuch as every one of them has to do his 
work of worshin with the needed aid of the mental power of 
self-control" In fact, it is this mental power which gives to 
such aspirants their well sharpened resolution. 
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29. There are (also) others who are devoted to 
(the practice ofi controlling the breath, and who 
( accordingly ) obstruct the course of the in-going 
breath as well as of the out-going breath, and offer 
the in-going breath as an offering unto the out-going 
breath, and similarly (offer/ the out-going breath 
unto the in going breath. 

30. There are others (again), who take (a very) 
limited ( quantity of ) food and offer the in-going 
breath as an offering unto the in-going breath itself’ 
All these are indeed such knowers of the sacrifice, as 
have the stain (of their sin) destroyed by means 
of the sacrifice. 

In these stanzas we are evidently told that the various 
processes of the breath-control, which constitutes a well-known 
element in the practice of the :yog<3 leading to self-realization 
and God-realization in the state of samddhit are also forms of 
divine worship, and may therefore be deservedly looked upon 
as forms of the religious sacrifice. By prdndydma, we mean 
this practice of breath-control. The way, in which one 
acquires the power of controlling the breath, is by voluntarily 
varying the normal length of time during which the processes 
of breathing in and breathing out take place under ordinary 
circumstances. 

In the modern science of physiology they speak of these 
two processes.! of breathing in and breathing out as inspiration 
and expiration. Under ordinary circumstances, most persons 
breathe in and breathe out some fifteen or sixteen times in 
every minute. In certain abnormal conditions of the body, 
this rate of breathing is, however, seen to vary. In certain 
cases, the process of breathing is quickened, and the number 
of respirations in a minute is accordingly increased. In other 
cases, this process is slowed, and the number of breathings in a 
minute is hence diminished. 
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Increased respiration means increased oxidation of the 
various tissues in the body, and a consequent increase in the 
quantity of heat therein generated. As a result of this, the 
temperature of the body rises, and many of the organs in the 
body are forced to do extra work. Where, however, the 
process of breathing is slowed, the general level of the vitality 
of the body is thereby lowered, and the various organs of the 
body have on the whole to do less work. That quicker breath- 
ing introduces more, and slower breathing introduces less, 
oxygen into the blood, are both now understood to be easily 
demonstrable factSvin physiology. Therefore, by controlling 
voluntarily the rapidity of breathing, one may succeed more or 
less effectively in controlling the rate of flow of the energy of 
one’s own physical life. 

You know that the attainment of samadhi through the 
practice of yoga requires that the body should in that state be 
kept at the lowest possible level of physical vitality. The 
necessity for the practice of prdnaydma, as an essential part of 
the practice of yoga, must indeed have arisen in consequence. 
This manner of voluntarily controlling the breath gives to the 
yogin not only the power of either increasing or of decreasing 
the vigour and the rate of flow of his vital activities, but also 
the capability to possess a resolute and unshaking will, inasmuch 
as the breath-exercises involved in the process of prdndydma 
are very largely dependent upon the unceasing exercise of a 
steadily wakeful and forceful will. Otherwise, this very largely 
involuntary operation of breathing cannot be brought under 
voluntary control at all. 

These breath-exercises are of three kinds. One of these 
is to go on breathing out for a great length of time, so as 
thereby to empty the lungs of as much air as possible. The 
lungs cannot, of course, be exhausted of all air compeletely in 
any case. The second of these exercises consists in going on 
breathing in for as great a length of time as is really possible, 
so that the lungs may thereby become filled with as much air 
as they can hold under the most favourable circumstances. 
The process of exhausting the lungs as far as possible of air by 
means of a long process of expiration is called in Sanskrit by 
the name of rechaka : and the other process of filling in the 

lungs with air as much as possible by means of a long -continued 
process of inspiration goes by the name of puraka. The third 
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exercise is, however, known as kumbhaka : and while practising 
it, one should neither breathe in nor breathe out. After going 
through a prolonged process of expiration and exhausting thp 
lungs of air as much as possible* they are filled in again with as 
much air as possible by means of a prolonged process of inspi- 
ration : and then it is that the kumbhaka exercise is practised 
so that for a noticeable length of time the lungs are allowed 
neither to breathe in nor to breathe out air. 

It is by the practice of these rechaka, puraka and kumbhaka 
breath-exercises that the yogin obtains the power of voluntarily 
controlling the rate of flow of his physical energy, and is thus 
helped on to get into the state of samddhi, which appears to be 
physiologically comparable in many respects with the commonly 
known condition of trance. As in the case of the man in a 
trance, so also in the case of the yogin in samadhi, the vitality 
of the body is at its lowest ebb ; the pulse slowly beats and 
the lungs do not appear to be engaged in breathing at all. This 
state of low vitality does not, of course, mean that life is 
wholly extinct from the body, howsoever much it may seem to 
be so. The man in a trance may, and often does, get out of 
the trance, so as to live his normal life once again. So also is 
the yogin able to get out of the samddhi and live again his 
normal wakeful life, if he chooses to do so. Again, like the 
man in the state of trance, the yogin in samddhi does not 
require food and is not in need of any large supply of oxygen 
to his blood. This means that, since the expenditure of energy 
in his body is very small, its supply also has to be equally small 
in proportion. 

It is owing to this duly proportionate adjustment between 
the supply and the expenditure of energy in the body that 

£g securely enough maintained in the state of trance 
as well as of samddhi. Otherwise, death through suffocation, 
or what they technically call asphyxia, might be the immediate 
outcome of prdndydma. Since many yogins are known to 
have well survived the successful practice of prdndydma and to 
have obtained thereafter the illumination of self-realization in 
samddhi, we have no reason whatever to doubt the possibility 
of the results attributed to the practice of prdndydma as 
an element in the practice of yoga.^ To my mind science does 
not seem to contradict such a possibility. 

In the two stanzas ■^hich we are now trying to understand, 
we are told that some offer the inward breath as an oblatioij 
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unto the fire consisting of the outward breath, that some 
others offer the outward breath as an offering unto the fire of 
the inwjaxd breath, and that others again offer the 
Inward breath as an offering unto the fire of the inward 
breath itself. It ought to be at once evident to most of you, 
that we have in fact here a clear reference to the three breath- 
exercises of rechaka, puraka and kumbhaka, involved in the 
practice of prdnaydma which are described as things equivalent 
to sacrificial acts of divine worship. The offering of the inward 
breath to be consumed in the outward breath means naturally 
the practising of a prolonged process of expiration, so as to 
make the expiratory process take up the whole time of the 
full inspiratory process also. This is the rechaka exercise. 
Similarly, the sacrifice of offering the outward breath to be 
consumed in the fire of the inward breath must mean the 
practice of a fully prolonged process of inspiration, and 
amounts to the same thing as the pilraka breath-exercise. 
Again we may, in the same manner, see that what is really 
meant by the offering of the inward breath unto the fire 
consisting of the inward breath itself is nothing other than the 
kumbhaka breath-exercise. The longer one makes the duration 
of this kumbhaka exercise, the slower will of course become 
the rate of flow of vital energy in one’s body. That is 
obviously why one has, as we are told here, to live upon 
a very limited quantity of food during the steady practice 
of this kumbhaka excercise- 


The reason why these various kinds of breath-exercises 
deserve to be looked upon as forms of divine worship is surely 
because they are conducive to the attainment of samiidhi by 
the aspirant striving after self-realization and God-realization. 
The prdnaydma exercise may in itself mean nothing at all, 
even when it has been carried out so far as to give to the man 
who practises it the power to put himself voluntarily 
into a state of complete inwardness and low vitality resembling 
that of a trance. Indeed, no great moral or spiritual value 
can be attached to this power of voluntarily getting into a 
trance condition of low vitality. It is only when this power is 
psed to win the illuminating and enfranchising vision of the soul 
aixd of G04, that it can become worthy to be called a form of 
divine worship. Such self-realization and God-realization are 
both deckred to be possible of attainment in the state 
of samadhi. Unless, therefore, this practice of breath-control 
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is carried out with a view to the ultimate attainment of self- 
realization and God-realization, none of the exercises constitu- 
ting prdnayama can well deserve the dignity of being looked 
upon as an act of real divine worship. Even the attainment of 
samddhi itself, if directed to other ends than spiritual 
realization and inner illuminations is rightly apt to be held in 
low esteem. The endeavour, for instance, to attain the 
occult and supranorrnal mental powers, known to be derivable 
from the practice of yoga, cannot make its practice equivalent 
to the conduct of divine worship. That prdndydma, if 
properly directed to the attainment of self-realization 
and God-realization, may help man in casting away from him- 
self all his sinful feelings of sensuality and selfishness, has 
certainly to be granted. Accordingly, it is also a worthy form 
of divine worship. 

That even pTdndydvaa has been declared here to be a form 
of divine worship is of importance to us m another way also. 
It enables us to see that the due offer of worship to God need 
not mean always anything like going through a formal religious 
ceremonial. Please do not understand me to say that all those 
forms of worship, which consist in going through formal 
religious ceremonials, are condemned in the Qttd as being either 
useless or unworthy. There is not one word of condemnation 
uttered in this context in relation to what may be called the 
religion of ritualism- On the other hand, it is in fact the 
ritualistic form of divine worship as represented by the 
sacrifice, which, being the oldest and the most widely prevalent 
kind of worship, is taken to be the characteristically typical 
form of divine worship ; and all the other kinds of worship 
mentioned here are merely declared to be equivalent to it. We 
have further to take note of the important fact that we are 
told here, that the true purpose of all forms of divine worship 
is the washing away of the stain of sinfulness from mankind. 
Accordingly, whatever is calculated to serve this purpose either 
directly or indirectly— all that has to be looked upon as a form 
of divine worship. 

So 'there may well be many varieties in the forms of 
divine worship conceived in this light. A man may not 
ao through any kind whatsoever of a religious ceremonial ; 
that is, he may not perform any formal religious rite of 
any kind, he may not even go to a temple or a church 
or a mosque, he may not bow down to any image ot any god 
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or utter any prayers in any languages addressed to any deity , 
still It is quite possible for that man to make the whole course 
of his life a continuous process of divine worship. About a 
dozen different kinds of yajnas have been thus mentioned here, 
and of these only two or three are formal and ritualistic 
in character, and consist in the performance of a sacrificial 
ceremonial of some sort. The remaining ones are mostly pro- 
cesses of physical, mental and moral discipline, calculated to 
produce in us the power to withstand temptations and to obtain 
the helpful guidance of spiritual illumination through self- 
realization and God realization. 

All these processes of discipline do not operate in 
the same way, nor are they all equally effective in removing 
from us the stain of selfish and sinful karma. Nevertheless, 
they can all serve such an end, often even more effec- 
tively than purely ritualistic forms of divine worship. Hence 
it is that even those, who do not perform the sacrificial cere- 
monial in any manner, but only practise some one or other of 
the various kinds of discipline aiming at self-conquest and self- 
realization, are said to be such knowers of the sacrifice 
as indeed have all their stain of sm washed off wholly 
by means of the sacrifice. The original aim of sacrifi- 
cial worship has everywhere been divine propitiation with 
a view to have the life of the worshippej- made thereby hap- 
pier, more prosperous, and more full of the pleasures of 
life. But the aim of all worship is here in the QUd conceived 
to be the achievement of soul-emancipation through self- 
realization leading to God-realization ; and the earlier forms 
of sacrificial worship are therefore permissible at a later stage 
in the development of religious life, only to the extent 
to which they may prove directly or indirectly helpful in 
enabling worshippers to achieve the true salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment. Hence we cannot fail 
to observe here a great change in the position of the pivot- 
point of religious life. The more or less selfish pursuit 
of pleasure and prosperity, which seems to have formed 
the first aim of religious worship and divine propitiation, has 
had to give way to the unselfish life of love and duty culmina- 
ting in the achievement of self-realization and God-attain- 
ment. Gentlemen, please let me conclude our work here for 
to-day. 
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In our last class we were dealing with the various kinds 
of yajnas, or sacrificial acts of worship, which are specified to 
be such in the BhagavadgUa. We then learnt that they are all 
physical or mental acts, by performing which one may well 
expect to become free from the unwholesome effects of selfish 
and sinful karma. And we further endeavoured to understand 
how, if a man does all his duties in life with the con- 
viction that, in doing them as he ought to do, he is simply 
carrying out the worship of God, his life of work does not 
produce in relation to him any such tendency as is calculated 
to compel his soul to become imprisoned again and again in 
material embodiments. We, moreover, came to know then 
that divine worship may be of various kinds- It may be 
a genuine sacrificial worship offered formally to the gods, or 
it may be worship offered to the Supreme Being conceived 
as Brahman; it may be worship in which material gifts are given 
away either in charity or as a religious offering, or it may 
be worship of a moral character consisting of an earnest effort 
by the worshipper to get rid of some common human mental 
or moral infirmity or weakness. In these and many other eli- 
gible ways it is held to be possible for man to worship 
God ; and in whatsoever manner we try to worship Him, we 
may well be, by means of every variety of our acts of worship, 
fitted to become free in due time from the stain of selfishness 
and sin, so that we unfailingly obtain in the end the supreme 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 

It is, therefore, not merely a ceremonial rite of religious 
worship and offering that is spoken of as a sacrifice. By that 
word we often express, as you know, the unselfish act of one’s 
giving up one or more of such things as one is ordinarily apt 
to call one’s own- Thus, the getting rid of ahankdra and 
mamakdra — of i-ness and mine-ness — through the simple 
voluntary giving away of gifts may also go by the name of a 
sacrifice. Indeed, in every act of worship, in the offering of 
any gift to any kind of divine being, there is a transformation 
of something, which was the worshipper’s own property, into 
something which, even according to himself, can no longer be 
his own. From the very beginning of the history of human 
religion, from the time when man began to look up to superior 
divine powers and agencies for help and guidance, worship has 
always implied some sacrifice or other in this sepse, and has 
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thus meant all along a more or less effective endeavour to 
overcome tKe selfish feelings of i-ness and mine-ness. Accord- 
ingly, we have to make out the immediate aim of yajria to be 
the weakening of selfishness so as to lead to the creation in all 
worshippers of a leaning in favour of self-control and moral 
purity and unselfish human service- That being so, there can 
be no two opinions regarding the truthfulness of what is given 
in the iloka with which we commence our work to-day. 

5Tr?T il ii 

31. Those, who eat of the ambrosia, consisting 
of the remnant of the sacrifice, — (they) go to the ever- 
lasting Brahman. O the best of Kurus, for him 
that performs no sacrifice, (even) this world is not : 
how (then can) the other (be) ? 

Most of you may well remember that, while we were 
engaged in the study of the third chapter of the QUc%, we came 
upon the teaching that the good people, who eat of only the 
remnant of the sacrifice, become thereby free from all impuri- 
ties, but that those, who cook food exclusively for their own 
sake, feed themselves in fact with sin. Here in this Sloka we 
have that same teaching given in a more comprehensive manner, 
so as to include aU the various material and moral forms of 
divine worship within the meaning of the word yajna or 
sacrifice. Please note that in this stanza the remnant of the 
sacrifice is compared to smriti, the ambrpsia of the gods. That 
is why, in my translation, I have advisedly pointed out that 
remnant to constitute the divine ambrosia. 

I am aware that you all know well the very interesting 
mythological story given in our Purdnas regarding how the gods 
were enabled to obtain their immortalising ambrosia. What 
is of real importance to us to note here is the power of this 
ambrosia to bestow immortality on all those, who are allowed 
to have the great privilege of partaking of it. The gods'them- 
selves are declared to owe their immortality to its efficacy as a 
producer of everlasting deathlessness. Therefore, the com- 
parison of the remnant of the sacrifice to the ambrosia of the 
gods can be truly appropriate, only when it is possible to main- 
tain that the eating of the remnant of the sacrifice is also 
capable of bestowing immortality on all those who eat it. 
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Obviously, this is the motive of the comparison here ; for, we 
are told quite distinctly in this same stanza that those, who 
partake of this ambrosial remnant, become worthy of attaining 
the everlasting Brahman, 

Please note also that in the stanza of the third chapter 
(III* 13), to which I just drew your attention, we have been 
told that to eat of the remnant of the sacrifice enables the 
good people, who do so, to become free from all impurities. I 
need not tell you that the attainment of such a complete free- 
dom from impurities is a necessary pre-requisite for the attain- 
ment of the Brahman. That none can go on sinning, and hope 
to attain salvation at the same time, is quite a self-evident fact. 
So long as the stain of karma clings to the heart of man, it cannot 
be possible for him to obtain the salvation of soul-emancipa- 
tion and God-attainment ; and the clinging stain of karma can 
be got rid of only by living the life of disinterested duty well 
and worthily, since it is through unselfish service alone that the 
sinful force of selfishness can be effectively counteracted. I 
have told you so often that most of us, common men and 
women here, do not find it easy to command this kind of true 
unselfishness in our lives. We have therefore to seek and find 
the aid of something which will induce and sustain such unself- 
ishness in us, A thing of that kind is yajna or divine worship, 
which, as you all know, rests ultimately on the fear of God as 
well as on the love of God* Therefore, to worship God and 
to eat of the remnant of the sacrifice in true religious devotion 
and pure piety from day to day is, indeed, to court consciously, 
and often even unconsciously, the steady inducement of 
enfranchising unselfishness in our own lives. 

It may, of course, be taken for granted that the conscious 
endeavour to kill selfishness directly has in it more of the 
virtue of divine worship than any unconscious adoption of less 
direct means for the attainment of that very same end. It is 
not possible for all people to adopt all forms of religious wor- 
ship appropriately. Some are fit to adopt higher and more 
direct forms of divine worship than others. There are some, 
to whom the material and ritualistic aspect of religious worship 
appears to be highly suitable and important j they cannot rise 
easily above what is called the religiqn of ritualism. There 
are others, to whom the religion of ritualism is likely to appear 
to be unfit and antiquated; to them the moral forms pf 
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religious worship arp sure to be of greater importance than the 
material forms. Whichever may be the form of religious 
worship that is in a man’s power to carry out in earnestness 
and in true sincerity, if only he carries that out well and 
heartily, he is certain to be helped on in his holy ascent to the 
lofty pimnacle of spiritual perfection and souhemancipation. 
Such seems to be the broad and universally liberal doctrine 
inculcated here regarding the nature and aim of religious wor- 
ship. 


The statement that even this vi^orld is not for him, who 
performs no sacrifice, evidently means that such a man cannot 
enjoy the good things of this world, and cannot make his own 
life in society happy and helpful. We hear it said somewhat 
frequently in these days that the desire in the heart, which is 
invariably prompted by selfishness, is a very strong and truly 
natural incentive to progress, and cannot therefore be discarded 
at all as anything other than worthy. They say that it is that 
temperament, which is ambitious and jumps up with joy and 
alacrity on seeing really suitable opportunities for self- 
aggrandisement by means of struggle and competition — they 
say that it is such a temperament alone which is always 
conducive to the growth of prosperity. They also say further 
that the man, who retires from all competitive conflicts m life, 
and feels that the true purpose of life is better attained by 
sacrifice and self-abnegation, is incapable of achieving any 
good either to himself or to the community to which he 
belongs. But we have seen already how selfishness and the 
love of self-aggrandisement need not be looked upon as inevit- 
able impelling forces even in respect of the acquisition of 
wealth and material pros per ity. 

What I mean by this is that in a properly constituted 
society, the members whereof know well and do well their 
respective duties, the steady growth of wealth and material 
prosperity is quite possible, even if selfishness in no way forms 
an element in the motive of the workers to do well all their 
work in life. It is of course a very different thing to say that 
men and societies, as at present constituted, are mostly 
dependent upon selfishness and the love of self-aggrandisement 
for the stimulation of their endeavour to win wealth and to 
secure prosperity. But this ought not to deter us from look- 
ing up to the higher ideal of unselfish work and achievement^ 
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Moreover, the acquisition of wealth and much material 
prosperity does not always mean the same thing as the acquisi- 
tion of wholesome happiness. History gives us more than one 
instance of how there may be too much of that sort of 
material prosperity, which flows out of the polluted fountain 
of selfishness and an inordinate love of self-aggrandisement ; 
in fact this very prosperity has often turned out to be an 
incurable and wasting moral disease forming the source of 
much fatal weakness and decay. So many individuals and 
communities of individuals have often enough been smothered 
unto death under the choking burden of the material prosperity 
that is the product of selfishness. They may not and often 
do not, in such cases, know how their own ruin is slowly and 
steadily creeping on to the sad goal of its inevitable fulfilment; 
but that only makes their situation the more dangerous and 
pitiable. 

In addition to all this, we have always to bear in mind 
that no worthy happiness of any kind is possible in life without 
the self-sacrifice which is impelled by love ; this holds true so 
much, that we may, without the fear of any serious contradic- 
tion, say that the loveless man, who endeavours to live his life 
altogether for himself, fails most miserably in carrying out his 
egregiously foolish object. Such a life of unalloyed selfishness 
is in fact altogether impossible in the very nature of things; 
and whoever tries to live such a life is certain to come to know 
that, on that condition, life is not worth living at all. It is 
indeed clear that the life of the absolutely selfish man does 
not contribute to his own happiness or improvement ; and his 
life is, even at its best, incapable of helping on any kind of 
progress in the society, which gives him the noteworthy 
advantages of an ordered home-life and all its wholesome 
environments. Again, judging from history, we find that the 
selfish men and women of all ages have almost completely 
disappeared from the memory of mankind, and have left no 
force of any kind behind them, which makes for progress and 
the advancement of the lasting happiness of humanity. On 
the other hand, almost all historical heroes have been highly 
disinterested workers with a heart filled to overflowing with 
love, to whom sacrifice appears to have been, like the very air 
of their breath, a natural necessity. 

If thus we make out that selfishness destroys the very 
purpose of man’s life here upon the earth, we cannot find it 
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hard to see how that same quality makes it impossible for us 
to attain the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attain- 
ment. To the absolutely selfish man, therefore, this world 
serves no end and is as good as non-existent. And the other 
world is, of course, even more so. 

mr Br^rgrr ar^ort i 

^rc^r ii ii 

32. In this manner various kinds of sacrifices 
have been spread out in the mouth of the Brahman 
Understand all of them to be work-born ; knowing 
(them to be) such, you will become completely free. 

Here, in the statement that various kinds of sacrifices 
have been spread out in the mouth of the Brahman, the expres- 
sion ‘in the mouth of the Brahman’ is capable of being 
understood in different ways, according to the meaning we give 
to the word Brahman. Some say that the word Brahman has 
here the same meaning as the word Veda, and that therefore 
what we are told in this stanza is simply this — that various 
sacrifices have been described and enjoined in the religious 
scriptures of the Hindus- Others, however, consider that the 
Brahman referred to here is one of the Vedic gods, not indeed 
different from the Brahma of the Purdnas, who is, as you are 
aware, one of the gods of the well known Hindu trinity If 
we understand the word Brahman to represent a god or deva in 
this manner, we are led to the conclusion that what we are 
told here is that various are the sacrifices that are offered to 
the Vedic gods A third meaning which is given to the word 
Brahman here is to make it signify the Supreme Being of the 
Vedanta. 

It is this last meaning of the word which seems to me to 
be really appropriate in this context, inasmuch as that sacrifice, 
which is here specially characterised as Brahma Icarma, has been 
seen by us to be a form of worship which is directed to 
propitiate the Supreme Being of the Vedanta. Moreover, it 
is only in relation to this Supreme Being that we can rightly 
say that all worship of all forms is ultimately destined to go 
to Him. I dare say you remember how we have been told 
already in a sloka belonging to this very chapter (IV. 11) that, 
in whatsoever manner people endeavour to approach God, in 
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that same manner they attain Him, and that therefore all 
persons in all manner of ways follow the path, which, in the 
end, unmistakably leads all of them to Him. It is this Supreme 
Being — ’Spoken of in the Vedanta as the Brahman — that is 
alone capable of constituting the true goal of all forms of 
worship, conducted by all sorts of men and women in all lands 
and in all ages. And here, in this context, we are, as you 
know, dealing with the effective usefulness of all possible 
forms of religious worship as suitable means for the acquisition 
of the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 
If all forms of worship are in this way really useful, and if they 
are all therefore clearly declared to have been spread out in 
the mouth of the Brahman, we cannot but draw from this the 
inference that the word Brah?nan here means God — the 
Supreme Being of the Vedanta, 

Accordingly, the statement that all the various forms of 
religious worship known to us are spread out in the mouth of 
the Brahman, means that God is the one ultimate goal of all 
religions as also of all forms and processes of religious worship. 
Permit me to draw your attention once again to this beauti- 
fully all- comprehensive toleration of the religion of the 
Vedanta, 1 am sure you know that such a spirit of comprehen- 
sive toleration is not, at any rate in the Vedanta, the result of 
any hasty or thoughtless sentiment of indifference and weak 
faith. On the other hand, it follows naturally from what is 
taken in it to be the plan of the divine government of the 
universe. If only we succeed in grasping that plan aright with- 
out prejudice and without partiality, I am quite certain that we 
cannot avoid pronouncing the vision of every such person to 
be truly distorted and defective, as does not see beauty and 
sweet reasonableness in this serene spirit of comprehensive 
toleration in relation to all forms of religion and modes of 
religious worship. 

The next point requiring elucidation in this stanza is the 
meaning of the statement that all sacrifices of all sorts are 
work-born. You know how this question of the nature and 
meaning of sacrifice has been taken up for consideration here 
with the object of enabling us to make out the possibility of 
seeing ‘ work ’ in ' no -work’ and also ‘ no- work ' in ‘ work ’. 
Some sacrifices are, of course, abundantly full of various forms 
of activity on the part of the sacrificer and numerous other 
persons — such as the many priests and other functionaries, who 
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are engaged in helping him in the performance of the various 
sacrificial rites in the duly prescribed manner. But some among 
the many forms of sacrifice, which are described here, do not 
certainly appear to be quite so full of work, and cannot there- 
fore be so accurately described to be work-born. 

There is, for instance, the sacrifice consisting of the 
practice of pran3.y3,jn<x ; and in connection with the perform- 
ance of this sacrifice, one may well ask — “ What work indeed 
does a man do, who, seating himself erectly and comfortably 
on an even and somewhat elevated platform, simply goes on 
controlling his breath Whether the man, who in this way 
simply tries to control his breath by practising the processes of 
pranaydmcL, really does work or is absolutely passive and inert, 
can be easily enough made out by us, if only we are prepared 
to try and go through the experiment ourselves. The experi- 
ment is sure to convince us that the practice of prdndydma 
means the doing of very hard work indeed. Suppose again we 
want to curb well the power of our senses, so as effectively to 
prevent them from leading us into temptations, then we have to 
go through what may be called the sacrificial worship of sense- 
control ; and whoever goes through the performance of this 
kind of religious worship is certain to find out how much strain 
is indeed involved in an effective exercise of rigorous sense- 
control. The power of self-control — whether it be derived 
from breath-control or direct sense-control — can never be 
obtained without adequate effort and abundant work. 

In fact, in Sanskrit philosophy, as current in India, they 
do not think of work as being altogether confined to the body. 
They hold that every man has three instruments of work at 
his disposal, which together go by the name of tri'karana. 
The word irikarana itself does not mean any thing other than 
‘ three instruments of work ^ ; and these instruments are 
declared to be our mind {imnas), our language (vale), and our 
body (kdya). This evidently implies that we can all perform 
work with the aid of our mind or language or body as an 
instrument of work. That there is such a thing as mental 
work is widely recognised by all thoughtful people ; and bodily 
work actually typifies everywhere the general human concep- 
tion of work. And work through language is distinguished, 
from bodily work on the one hand and also from mental work 
on the other, probably for the reason that in it both mental 
effort arid bodily effort are together involved. 
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Anyhow, if we bear in mind that it is possible for us to 
do work by means of one or more of these three instruments 
of work, we may at once see how true it is to say that all the 
various forms of sacrifice here mentioned are work -born, since 
no sacrifice of any kind among them can be carried out without 
the performance of the work which is accomplishable through 
one or more of these instruments of work. Thus, all worship 
has to be of the nature of work. Although we cannot say 
that ultimately, in the case of all persons, all their work in life 
turns out to be worship, still we know, from our knowledge of 
how work may become worship, that no work can be other 
than worship in the lives of those unselfish sages and saints, 
who are completely free from all attachment to the fruits t<f 
work. Therefore, even as all worship has to be work, so also 
may all work be turned into worship. 

How does this knowledge, that all sacrifices are work-born, 
enable one to become completely free 2 This is a very natural 
question for us to ask here. The freedom which is referred to 
in this stanza is of course the freedom of' the soul from the 
bondage of karma ; and it is this freedom which is said here to 
be capable of being won by means of the knowledge that all 
worship is work -born. The idea intended to be conveyed by 
this statement is that that life, in which all work is made 
equivalent to worship, is fully calculated not only to prevent 
the work performed therein from creating those tendencies, 
which lead to the production of the bondage of karma, but 
also to break to pieces the fetters that still remain as forged by 
all the unspent karma of the past. Even as it is work that 
forges fetters for the soul of man, even so it is work itself that 
can really bring about its final liberation from the fettered 
bondage of karma. So long as self-emancipation and the 
associated God attainment happen to be the highest among all 
the objects of human pursuit, and so long as these highest 
objects are capable of attainment solely through work, and so 
long again as we have all inevitably to live in the world the life 
of work in obedience to the inviolable mandate of Nature — so 
long it is utterly impossible for any thing other than work to 
constitute the chief and immediate function or aim of life. 

Asceticism, renunciation and resignation may form only 
particular aspects of the mental attitude of the active worker : 
they do not and cannot authorise anything like passivity or 
absolute worklessness. If they did, salvation would have to 
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be attained by some means other than work, whether that 
means in any manner deserved to be looked upon as a form of 
divine worship or not- If the doing of our duties in life well 
and with absolute unselfishness is the only means for the 
attainment of salvation, at the same time that it is also the 
means to make our work in life equivalent to divine worship, 
we cannot then ignore safely our obligation to learn to do 
all our duties appropriately and with perfect unselfishness. 

You are aware that kar7na, jnana and bhakti are generally 
accepted among us as the means, which enable us with greater 
or less difficulty to acquire that thorough unselfishness which 
must be made to pervade fully our life of strenuous endeavour 
and steady and successful work. If work — or karma — is itself 
to be made the means for the killing of our tendency in favour 
of selfishness, then surely our devotion to duty for its own 
sake has to become an overmastering passion vdth us. If 
wisdom or jnand is to make us altogether unselfish^ our 
realization of the irpmateriality, immutability and immortality 
of the soul, as contrasted with the materiality, mutability and 
mortality of the body, must be so very strong and vivid as to 
make the life of the flesh highly disgusting and wholly 
unattractive in the pure white light of the life of the spirit. 
Again, if devotion and love to God — which we call bhakti — is 
to help us in acquiring that great moral strength, which is 
needed to undermine effectively our almost instinctive love of 
the low life of the flesh in preference to the life of the spirit, 
then this love of God should reign supreme in our hearts and 
should spontaneously transmute itself into the service of man. 

1 - life of duty or the life of wisdom or 

the life of love, that life has to be lived actually by us, so 
that we may thereby go through the whole range of the steady 
performance of work as required for the attainment of 
dispassionate, disinterestedness and the fulfilment of the true 
aim of our embodied existence. But, in taking work to be thus 
the main requisite of life, at the same time that we happen to 
look upon it as an inevitable factor therein, we should not 
highest object, which we have to pursue 
through work, ought to be nothing less than the supreme 
saiyation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. We may 
quite easily see that to work is very rightly the portion of all 
persons in life ; but then we cannot at all forget safely that 
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work itself has the soul’s salvation for its chief end and aim. 
In fact it is this that is brought out in the next §loT<a. 

trrsa ii n 

33. The sacrifice (which is of the nature) of 
(winning) wisdom is superior to the sacrifice consisting 
of material offerings : and work in its entirety culmi- 
nates in wisdom, O foe-foiling Arjuna. 

It is worthy of note that in this stanza all the various 
kinds of sacrifices that have been mentioned in the context 
here are classified under the two heads of dravya-yajna and 
jnana-yajnaf which may with very fair accuracy be rendered into 
‘material sacrifice’ and ‘moral sacrifice’. In the material 
sacrifice material offerings are offered to the deity or deities that 
are worshipped : but in what we have called the moral sacrifice 
the thing aimed at is in fact the acquisition of that wisdom, 
which may be derived from duly undergoing with earnestness 
some appropriate form of physical or mental discipline calcu- 
lated to strengthen the power of the will and to improve the 
capacity for self-control. Seeing that all sacrifices, material 
as well as moral, are looked upon here as forms of divine wor- 
ship, and are thus held to be capable of liberating the soul 
from the bondage of karma, so as to cause it, through the 
natural attainment of its own intrinsic and unblemished condi- 
tion, to become full of the light and love that are divine, — it 
follows as a matter of course that that form of sacrifice, which 
is seen to be more directly conducive to this supreme end, is 
positively superior to the other form, which is only less directly 
helpful in enabling one to attain that end. 

We have seen how the ethical value of those sacrifices,-^ in 
which only material offerings are offered, consists in their 
power to develop unselfishness slowly and steadily in the wor- 
shipper, although not always without the aid of motives of 
selfishness. It is, as you know, in full accordance with the 
plan of Nature to evolve altruism out of egoism ; but none 
can therefore say that egoism, which is much more common, 
is any the more natural than altruism. Nevertheless, it must 
be evident to all observant and thoughtful minds that, in the 
province of man’s ethical evolution, altruism is the end for 
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which egoism happens to be a more or less temporarily utilised 
means. Since it is very generally a common weakness of man 
to mistake in many matters the means for the end, we need 
not at all consider it to be even in the least degree strange, if 
many among us are invariably seen to be dominated largely by 
egoistic instincts and ideals* And the egoism, which is thus 
mistaken to be an end in itself* hinders indubitably the healthy 
growth of sympathy and love and charity, which are of 
necessity the foundation principles of all altuistically ordered 
lives. It is this aptness of egoism to be in this manner misused, 
that makes it often so very dangerous morally, and compels us 
to come to the certain conclusion that it is always safe and 
wholesome to burn up the very germs of selfishness in our 
nature. 

That, which is here in this stanza of the Bhagavadgita 
called indnayajna, meaning wisdom-winning-sacrifice, — that 
really aims at securing the complete prevention of the very 
germination of selfishness in our hearts ; and in the case of a 
man of well endowed and well arranged mental parts, such a 
jndna'yajna need not, and as a matter of fact does not, give 
rise to the obliteration of love. On the other hand* you will 
be led to learn by and by that one of the finest fruits of the 
successful accomplishment of the jMna-yajna is the acquisition 
of samadrishti — or the vision of equality — through self-realiza- 
tion and God-realization, and that the life, which is founded 
on such a vision of comprehensive equality, has to put that 
very vision of equality into daily and hourly practice in the 
way of manifesting universal sympathy and rendering free and 
loving service to all beings. Hence there can be no doubt that 
jnana'yajna is a nearer and more direct means for the attain- 
ment of the supreme end of soul-emancipation than dravya^ 
yajna. Thus it is that the former — that is, the wisdom- 
winning-sacrifice — is superior to the latter, which is, as you 
know, the sacrifice of mere material offerings. 

This superiority of the wisdom-winning-sacrifice to the 
sacrifice of material offerings is again emphasised in this Hoka 
by the statement that all work in its entirety culminates in 
wisdom. It is indeed of great importance for us to know 
clearly what this statement really means. It may very well be 
taken to suggest the rather common idea that men learn wisdom 
through experience. It is, however, seen to be true in many 
cases that experience does not at all lead to the acquisition of 
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wisdom. What, in fact, happens in such cases is that, the 
temptation to do wrong being very powerful, the already 
experienced evil consequences of wrong-doing turn out to be 
too weak to overcome the alluring power of the temptation. 
It is not that persons of this kind are, even after their experi- 
ence, altogether unaware of the evil consequences of wrong- 
doing. As a matter of fact, they know the evil consequences 
quite well enough, and yet foolishly run the risk of courting 
those consequences again and again- 

Students of psychology are aware that it is in the very 
nature of the constitution of our minds to acquire experience 
through our varied intercourse with the external world, and 
that such intercourse is brought about by every one of the 
activities of the life of work that has to be lived by us. It is 
on such experience, so acquired, that almost the whole of the 
edifice of human knowledge rests ; and it is largely through the 
knowledge, so built up, that man learns the wisdom needed for 
the ascertainment of the true summum bonum of life, as also 
for the shaping of his conduct so as thereby to attain that 
SMTnmum bonum in the end without fail. 

Therefore, there can indeed be no denying that ordinarily 
work is the natural parent of wisdom. We may, as a matter 
of fact, go even so far as to say with certainty that all work is 
bound to lead to the attainment of true wisdom in the long 
run. But obviously the statement made here, to the effect 
that all work in its entirety culminates in wisdom, means some- 
thing more : and that is — that the attainment of wisdom is 

the real goal of life very much more than any accomplishment 
of work. There is a danger of this interpretation of this state- 
ment being misunderstood. It does not certainly mean that 
the life of thought unassociated with work is in any manner 
the ideal life. Nor does it in any way contradict the position, 
that work is so vital a factor in life, that, without it, life 
would be in no way any better than defunct. The real signifi- 
cance of this interpretation is not only to give due recognition 
to the place of work in the economy of life, but also to draw 
at the same time our attention to the fact that work in itself 
cannot be the supreme aim of life. 

Although the life of every embodied being has inevitably 
to be one of work, we ought not to commit the mistake of 
looking upon work, which is merely a means, as constituting 
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an end in itself. Even the karma-yogin, who is conceived to 
live the life of duty for its own sake, is expected to rise to a 
higher stage in the realization of truth and wisdom by the very 
means of his life of enthusiastic devotion to duty for its own 
sake. In the case of the karma- yogin, work always happens to 
be in itself, as it is so commonly expressed by our authoritative 
teachers, both the means and the end. This sort of idealisation 
of work, which we call by the name karma-yoga, is, as you 
know, well calculated to give rise to that freedom from cove- 
tous attachment and selfishness, by which the embodied soul is 
naturally enabled to obtain its final liberation from all imposed 
limitations. If, in this manner, we are entitled to look upon 
karma-yoga also as a worthily suitable means for the attain- 
ment of the freedom of mokiha, it ought to follow logically 
from this that all such work, as is worthily done in the spirit 
of true devotion and worship, has its culmination in the 
attainment of that wisdom and that bliss which ever belong to 
the state of moksha. It seems to me that it is this kind of 

relation between work and wisdom, which we are called upon 
to understand from this stanza. You will see, as we proceed, 
how well this conclusion of ours is borne out by all th^ remain- 
ing sfanzas in this chapter. 


^ ll ii 

jtRt ii ii 

34. Do you (therefore) understand that wisdom, 
which the wise men, who have seen the truth, will 
teach unto you on (your) prostrating (yourself in 
reverence before them), on (your) addressing ques- 
tions (to them), and on (your) rendering service (unto 
them)— ^ 


35. (That wisdom), by knowing which you will 
1 Arjuna, again get into delusion in this manner, 
and through which you will see all beings in (their) 
entirety in yourself (first) and then in Me ^ 


We have been told already that all work done in the spirit 
of religious devotion and worship culminates in true wisdom 
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in the end. And we have also been able to learn that certain 
forms of the work of worship are superior to certain other 
forms* in that they lead us more quickly and more directly to 
win that wisdom wherein all worthy work has to culminate. 
It may well be conceived that some may naturally argue that, 
since wisdom of this kind is declared to constitute rightly the 
culmination of a life of worthy work worthily executed, such 
wisdom cannot be acquired except at the end of a long process 
of the trying discipline of hard and laborious work extending 
over as many re-incarnations of the soul as may be found to 
be necessary for the purpose. It may further be maintained 
that, since each of us has to live his own life, the wisdom con- 
stituting the true culmination of the righteous life of noble 
and worthy work cannot be teachable, and must be obtained 
by each of us for himself. "We are, however, told here that 
even this culminating wisdom of life is capable of being trans- 
mitted from one person to another through teaching. The 
wise men, who have seen the truth, may teach this wisdom to 
those, who have not themselves seen the truth, and are not 
hence blessed with true wisdom. 

I consider it to be one of the greatest blessings of man 
that it is so possible for him to be taught. If absolute 
incorrigibility, except through unaided self -correction, had been 
his natural fate, his life would assuredly have been very much 
more miserable and burdensome and very much less animated 
and cheered by the prospect of any speedy progress towards 
the blissful goal of happy light and love. In these modern 
days, we all recognise the advantages of education so well, that 
we consider it very wrong to leave an individual wholly to him- 
self in the matter of acquiring any kind of wisdom or skill or 
learning. To let a man alone thus to be enlightened and 
improved by his own experiences and efforts is to deny to him 
the advantages of the good guidance which methodical educa- 
tion is capable of affording so amply. Who, among us, does 
not know that the chief value of the guidance, which educa- 
tion gives, is really due to the accumulated experience of many 
past generations of men and women, of such as indeed did, in 
their days and by their own life and labour, help forward the 
progress of true righteousness and prosperity in the unceasing 
match of the world’s advancing civilization ? Even the 
apprentice under a common carpenter, for instance, learns quite 
easily from directly imparted instruction much that many 
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others before him must have learnt mainly through laborious 
personal experience, probably as often marked by failures as by 
successes. Accordingly, to receive appropriate instruction 
from one or more duly qualified teachers in respect of the 
learning of any science or art is certainly nothing less than 
coming easily into possession of the many results that have 
accrued to civilization from the accumulated experience of 
generations of past learners and labourers. 

This way of estimating the value of education happens to 
be even more markedly true in the case of learning that 
philosophic wisdom of life, which is in complete accordance 
with truth and goodness, than in the case of learning anything 
else : for the learning of such a wisdom requires, as you know, 
the previous killing of all self-love, while in the learning of 
other things this same self-love is often found to be a very 
useful and ready aid. It is hence but right that this wisdom 
of unselfishness happens to be such a thing as can be truly 
taught only by those wise persons who have themselves 
positively seen the truth. In regard to the teaching of this 
wisdom, none, who is not himself a seer, is entitled to be a 
teacher. And when the teacher, who has fully the requisite 
title to teach, comes to do his beneficent work among us, we, 
as humble learners, are naturally bound to conduct ourselves 
^PP^^P^is-tdy in relation to him, so that we may amply 
convince him that we are really sincere and in earnest in seek- 
ing from him the benefit of his benignant spiritual light and 
unerring insight into truth. 


To have seen the truth is thus the essential qualification 
of the worthy teacher of religion and spiritual wisdom, 
oimilarly, the disciple, who is the learner, is also expected to 
have his qualifications. They are, as given here, pranipata — 
reverential prostration, pariprasna — earnest questioning, and 
sevS— service. You know how prostrating one’s self before a 
teacher is considered among us to be the most respectful way 
of saluting him and paying homage to him. The desire to 
show due respect to the teacher attunes the mind of the disciple 
properly for the reverential receipt of the precious teaching to 

l^i^^self had the 

high and noble privilege of seeing the truth. We can never 
learn any wisdom from those for whom we have no great 
regard, and to whom we give no place of honour in the interior 
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Of course) this attitude of reverence towards the teacher 
is not intended to enforce on the part of the disciple any 
thing like the weak spirit of unquestioning receptivity and 
slavish acquiescence ; for we are immediately told here that 
addressing questions to the teacher is among the appropriate 
attributes of a true learner of wisdom. It should never be 
supposed that to question the teacher freely on points of 
doubt or difficulty is to disregard the authoritativeness of his 
teaching. On the other hand, the disciple, who does not 
question and enquire, betrays a real want of attention and 
earnestness, which is wholly undesirable. Only two kinds of 
disciples do not put questions to their master — those that know 
well already all that the master teaches, and those that do not 
very much care to know well what the master teaches. The 
disciple, who has become as good a seer of truth as the master, 
need no longer continue his discipleship under the master : he 
has himself become entitled to hold the honoured office of the 
teacher. Similarly, the disciple, who does not care to know 
well what the master teaches, may also discontinue his disciple- 
ship, as by its formal continuance, he surely does not obtain 
any advantage of any kind. Thus, the alert spirit of question- 
ing and enquiry is generally characteristic of all earnest disciples 
who are really anxious to achieve progress in their pursuit of 
truth. 

The third requisite mentioned here, as needed on the part 
of the disciple, is service rendered unto the master. This is 
obviously intended to be a means for the enforcement of the 
duty of gratitude on the part of the earnest learner in relation 
to his obliging master. It does not mean that the teacher is 
entitled to exact such service from the disciple in return for 
the teaching of wisdom that he gives to him. That would 

make the teaching work of even great seers morally mercenary. 
Moreover, the true value of genuine gratitude is to be found in 
its altogether uncompelled spontaneity- Indeed, that gratitude, 
which is not spontaneous, is no gratitude at all- The main 
idea underlying this obligation of service is, that the disciple 
should not only derive benefit from the worthy lessons of 
wisdom which he receives from his master, but that his whole 
life as a disciple should also prove to be a preparation for 
that larger life of love and unselfishness, which he, as a really 
wise man, is bound to live, so that he may thereby attain 
unfailingly the supreme salvation of soul-emancipation and 
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God-attainment. Accordingly, the relation between the 
preceptor and the disciple has to be such as makes the disciple 
always show sincere reverence to his master and feel spontane- 
ously grateful to him, as also enables him at the same time to 
maintain well his own individuality of conviction by making 
him take care to see that all that he learns from the master is 
really in harmonious agreement with his own enlightened 
reason and exalted spiritual aspirations. 

The second of the two stanzas, that we are now consider- 
ing, tells us what that wisdom is — that wisdom, which the seer, 
who has seen the truth, will teach to such disciples as are in 
earnest and are also full of reverence and gratitude to him on 
account of the inestimable good, which he, through his teach- 
ing, so very kindly bestows on them. Please observe that 
Arjuna was told, in this connection, that, by obtaining this 
wisdom, he would not again get into any sort of delusion. The 
delusion, which is specially referred to here, is that, which led 
Arjuna to say emphatically to Sri-Krishna on the great battle- 
field of Kurukshetra at the crisis of commencing a great war — 
“ I will not fight The compassion, kindled in him by his 

love of his own relations and friends, made him forget for the 
moment his duty to society as a famous Kshattriya prince and 
mighty warrior. 

This desire to run away from the hard and trying post of 
duty arose in him, as you all know now so well, really out of 
his having seriously mistaken the impermanent for the per- 
manent, the unreal for the real. If only Arjuna had judged 
his duty in the situation from the standpoint of the immortal 
soul and its high destiny of unlimited light and freedom, 
considerations of personal attachment and family-relation 
could not have blinded his spiritual vision to the extent of 
making him thoughtlessly ignore the imperative obligatoriness 
of his own larger duties in life as a chivalrous prince and ever 
victorious warrior. It is indeed to clear his mind of this 
delusion that Sri-Krishna taught him the sublime lessons of 
wisdom contained in the QUd. 

The wisdom, which the holy seers of truth teach to 
deserving disciples, has therefore to be such as will make it 
impossible for them to become deluded either in regard to the 
true purpose or in regard to the appropri-ate conduct of life. 
From all that we have been able to learn so far, ■ it is evident 
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that such wisdom, is undoubtedly derivable from fully accom* 
plished self-realization* It is clearly in consequence of this, that 
we are told in rhis context that, with the aid of the wisdom 
learnt from the holy seers of truth, one in fact becomes 
actually able to see all beings in one’s self first and then in 
God as well. We are thus given to understand that the 
ultimate perfection of self-realization consists in seeing all 
beings in one’s self as well as in God, and that the appropri- 
ateness of the guidance of conduct consists in its complete 
consonance with such an all-comprehensive self-realization 
leading on to an equally all-comprehensive God-realization* 

These ideas are more fully worked out and explained in 
the sixth chapter of the Qlta ; and at the time of studying that 
chapter, we shall have necessarily to deal with them. Hence 
we need not now undertake any detailed examination of the 
nature of the self-realization and God-realization, which enable 
the holy seer to see the truth well and thereafter become 
appropriately the blessed teacher of divine wisdom to others. 
There, as we shall see, the subject of self-realization and God- 
realization are both dealt with as arising out of the practice of 
yoga- And what we have to understand here is that that wis- 
dom, wherein all work in its entirety is bound to culminate, is 
indeed no other than what the successful yogin obtains and 
joyously enshrines in his heart as the most valuable result of 
his earnest and effective endeavour to attain both self-realiza- 
tion and God-realization, 

The statement that all work culminates in wisdom, 
cannot, as you know, be interpreted to mean that the true end 
and aim of life is mere thought or any kind of passive mental 
meditation. The wisdom, that is derived out of the actual 
realization of the soul and of God, cannot make the life of 
man become devoid of all active purpose. On the other hand, 
what it will certainly do is to make all the activities of life 
subserve the supreme purpose of the attainment of what con- 
stitutes the true summum bonum of life. Hence it fixes the 
goal of conduct and gives to it an ever watchful guidance, so 
as to make sure that it does not miss that goal* Moreover, 
we have to bear in mind that the experiences, which accrue to 
us from an active life, are in themselves, except in very rare 
cases, quite well calculated to point out to us the true goal of 
life as well as the manner of unfailingly reaching that goal. It 
is of course very possible for all of us to misunderstand the 
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meaning of our experiences, and thus take away from them all 
their potency to teach to us real and lasting wisdom. Never- 
theless, it is undeniable that one’s own personal experience is 
ever a more potent teacher of wisdom to one than any outside 
advice or warning. There is further the fact, that the earnest 
living of the righteous life always leads, as a matter of course, 
to the realization of the great value and worthiness of the 
noble quality of righteousness- 

Indeed, if our philosophy of the conduct of life is at all 
well thought out, there is certainly bound to be in it a true 
reciprocity of relationship between right work and real wisdom. 
No work, which is not based on and guided by real wisdom, 
can be assuredly right. Similarly, no wisdom, which is not 
really able to control and guide conduct aright, can be 
unfailingly true. Accordingly, you will see at once that the 
wisdom, which flows out of self-realization and God-realization, 
is true, inasmuch as it is well calculated to direct, control and 
guide conduct aright ,* and that the conduct, which is based on 
and guided by such wisdom is right, inasmuch as it is equally 
well calculated to lead men on to the blissful goal of self-reali- 
zation and God-realization. Such I understand to be the full 
significance of these two stanzas ; and the next stanza tells us 
how great a purifier of life true wisdom really is. It runs 
thus — 


trr^Tqr: i 

^ II II 

36. Even though you are the greatest sinner 
among all those, who are sinful, you will completely 
cross over all (your) sin, solely with the aid of the 
float of wisdom. 

It must be evident to you all that, in this stanza, sin is 
conceived to be something like an immense ocean, which it is 
very difficult to cross over, but without crossing which the 
attainment of salvation is absolutely impossible. T o cross 
over such an ocean of sin completely is to leave all sin behind, 
so as to become perfectly pure and well fitted for the achieve- 
ment of the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attain- 
ment. This crossing over of the ocean of sin is here declared 
^o become possible solely with the aid of the float of wisdom- 
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In other words, without the float of wisdomi no one can be 
free from, the great danger of getting drowned in the ocean of 
sinf and of being thus compelled to miss altogether the supreme 
bliss of everlasting life. 

We have already seen that the wisdom which can ferry a 
man over from this shore of sinful mundane life to the other 
shore of soul-salvation and God-attainment, is a valuable 
treasure possessed by all holy seers of truth, and that the 
acquisition of that wisdom is capable of making the aspirant 
after salvation realise all beings in himself and himself and all 
the other beings in God. You know that the truth, by seeing 
which these holy seers come to be in possession of this valuable 
wisdom, is none other than the great truth, which is derivable 
from self-realization and God-realization ; and both these 
realizations are possible to all those yogins, who are successful 
in adequately accomplishing, through the attainment of 
samadhi, the fruition of their spiritually aimed practice of yoga. 
One of the §lokas in this context, which we are going 
to take into consideration in our next QUa class, distinctly 
informs us that this sin-curing wisdom has to be ultimately 
derived from the realizations which are the result of the 
successful practice of yoga. 

How then does this wisdom, which is known to result 
from self-realization and God-realization, enable one to become 
free from sin ? To know this well, we have to bear in mind 
what meaning we have to attach to sin. You may remember 
my having once before drawn your attention to what we have 
to understand by sin, in accordance with the commonly accept- 
ed doctrines of the Vedanta. Sin or papa is exactly the same 
as what we have so often spoken of as the evil taint of karma — 
the taint which compels the soul to be in bondage and prevents 
it from enjoying its own natural blissfulness and freedom from 
imposed limitations. And you all know further that such a 
taint of karma arises inevitably out of the unrestrained life of 
sensuality and selfishness. Understood in this way, sin may 
well be made out to be a very strong impediment in the way of 
man winning his everlasting life through soul-emancipation 
and the consequent God-attainment. Let us not forget that 
the wisdom which the holy seers of truth teach to us, is such 
as enables us to see all beings in ourselves and ourselves arid 
all the other beings in God. 
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In other words, with the help of this wisdom we come to 
see distinctly that we live and move and have our being in God, 
and that all the other beings in the universe also live and move 
and have their being in God. From this knowledge, there 
arises quite naturally the sense of absolute equality between us 
and all the other beings in the universe, leading us as a matter 
of course to the recognition of the obligatoriness on our part 
of the life of love and service- Seeing that the life of love and 
service is by nature incompatible with the life of sensuality and 
selfishness, we make out at on:e that the wisdom, which 
enforces the living of the former kind of life, is certain to deal 
the death-blow to the latter kind of life. Indeed, nothing kills 
selfishness like love : and there can be no love without self- 

restraint, self-sacrifice and disinterested service The wisdom 
whi'h impels a man to live spontaneously that life of samahvt, 
which is based on love and service, cannot but undermine lus 
tendency in favour of selfishness ; and we know that, when all 
selfish desires take their final departure from the heart of man, 
he immediately becomes an emancipated being worthy to 
enjoy all the high and heavenly privileges of a blessed and ever- 
lasting life in God. It is, therefore, no wonder at all that this 
wisdom is said to be capable of purifying even the greatest 
sinner so completely as to make him worthy of immortality 
and God-attainment. Nor is it any wonder that nothing other 
than this wisdom is considered to be capable of purifying the 
sinner so well and of fitting him so fully for the attainment of 
the everlasting salvation of his immortal soul. 

xxiv 

I remember that we were dealing in our last class with the 
very important question of how the moral wisdom- winning- 
sacrifice (jnana-yajna) is superior to the material-offering- 
sacrifice (dravyi-y ijna), and how all work (karma) has neces- 
sarily to culminate in wisdom (jnana). We saw then that this 
supreme wisdom has to be learnt always from holy seers and 
sages, who gladly teach it to all really capable and deserving 
disciples, and that its characteristic excellence consists in its 
really remarkable power to enable u-, to see firstly all beings in 
ourselves and then to see ourselves and all other beings in God. 
It is this realization of all beings in one’s self and the further 
realization of one’s self and all other beings in Cod, which 
together constitute the very essence of the wisdom wherein all 
work has necessarily to culminate. 
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I am sure I need not tell you that it is quite as true to say 
that we are the creatures of our karmot as that our karma Is 
ever the creature of our thoughts. Wise thoughts have to be 
the impellers of all righteous work, even as the righteous life 
has to be the inevitable pre-requisite for the attainment of 
true wisdom. Moreover, karma in itself can neither cling to 
man as a ‘ binding ’ taint, nor prove of itself an unfailing 
source of soul salvation* Work unaided by wisdom may well 
create an unending bondage for the soul, so as to keep off its 
salvation indefinitely. But true wisdom will so determine the 
character and aim of human work, as to make it morally 
faultless and spiritually effective in making men and women 
move on to the goal of soul emancipation and God-attainment. 
Hence it is that the purificatory power of wisdom has been 
declared to be so very great. 

Though it is through work that wisdom has to fit men for 
the attainment of salvation, still it is wisdom alone which can 
free their hearts from all selfish cravings and make their work 
in life altogether pure and unselfish. We have been accordingly 
told that the wisdom which enables a man to see all beings in 
himself as well as in God, possesses the power of making him 
get rid of all his sin, even though he happens to be the worst 
among all sinners. With the aid of the wisdom-float, even the 
worst sinner may cross over the ocean of his sins ; — that is 
how the QUd describes the largeness of the purifying power of 
true wisdom. How completely effective this power of purifica- 
tion is, which is possessed by the wisdom that arises from self- 
realization and God-realization, is pointed out in the stanza 
with which we begin our work to-day. 

37. Tn the manner in which a well kindled fire 
burns (all) fuel into ashes, in that (same) manner, 
O Arjuna, the fire of wisdom burns all karma into 
ashes. 

The important point to be noted here is the comparison 
between wisdom and the kindled fire. This comparison clearly 
Indicates that the wisdom mentioned here is not such as may 
be derived from mere book-knowledge or from mere vakya- 
jnana as they put it in Sanskrit : indeed it cannot at all be any 
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wisdom which is likely to be obtained from any knowledge 
that rests soley upon the satisfaction of the intellect. It 
must be obviously reasonable to maintain that the innate 
imprint of our pre-natal tendencies due to accumulated karma 
cannot be wiped away by the mere operation of the intellect. 
Hence the wisdom that can convert all karma into ashes, has 
to be derived from a direct and full personal realization of the 
great truth, that all beings in the universe are in every one of 
us, and that at the same time every one of us and all the 
beings in the universe are in God. 

The idea evidently is that one ought to pos.esssucha 
direct and complete personal realization of this important 
truth, as is ordinarily observed to be possible in relation, for 
instance, to the perception of a thing that one holds in one’s 
own hands. It is the brilliant self-luminosity of the well 
kindled fire of wisdom that successfully overpowers the dark- 
ness of innate ignorance, even as it is ordinarily the heat of 
the kindled physical fire which converts all fuel into ashes. 
Such a thorough transformation of the inner nature of man, 
as will destroy completely the eifeet of all accumulated karma 
in relation to him, is impossible of accomplishment otherwise. 
When a well kindled fire burns all fuel into ashes, it obviously 
means that the process of burning has been quite complete, 
and that there is no more of anything combustible which at 
all remains unreduced into ashes. Accordingly, when the fire 
of wisdom converts all karma into ashes, it means that no 
trace of it remains undestroycd, and that therefore all the 
forces giving rise to the bondage of the soul have all been 
successfully overcome and made entirely powerless for produc- 
ing any mischief. That such is the nature and such the 
capability of this wisdom is further emphasised in the next 
stanza. 

!T fk i 

ii ii 

38. Indeed, there is here no purifier similar unto 
wisdom. He, who has succeeded well in (the practice 
of) D^oga obtains that (wisdom) of himself in (due) 
time m himself. 


The first half of this Sloka clearly tells us that the purify- 
ing poyier of the wisdom, which can at once burn all fcurma 
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into ashes, is quite unique : we may even interpret it to mean 
that this power of completely purifying the soul from the 
stain of sinful karma belongs exclusively to the wisdom, by 
which the aspirant is enabled to see all beings in himself and 
himself and all beings in God. The entire obliteration of the 
impressed samskdra of karma is surely never very easily 
accomplished. Such an obliteration is not possible without a 
radical change tn the mental and moral tendencies belonging 
to the very nature of the aspirant : and this sort of change 

is here conceived to be a necessary consequence of the 
successful practice of yoga. That is evidently why we are 
told here that he, who has succeeded well in the practice 
of yogat obtains of himself and also in himself that wisdom, 
which is capable of completely obliterating the innate impress 
of all his accumulated karma. 

The Qitd is, as you know, quite emphatic in declaring that 
he, who succeeds well in the practice of yoga, obtains self- 
realization and God-realization as the most precious reward of 
his yogic success. Moreover, true self-realization ought very 
rightly to enable the successful yogin to see all beings in him- 
self. Similarly, true God-realization ought to enable him to 
see himself and all beings m God. In his case, therefore, the 
wisdom of seeing all beings in himself and himself and all 
beings in God happens to be the natural outcome of his own 
success in the practice of yoga. That is the reason why he 
obtains this wisdom without any outside aid, wholly of himself 
and in himself. In other words, he does not owe this wisdom 
of his to any teaching kindly bestowed on him by any great 
and holy seer of truth ; for, by the very fulness and reality 
of his success in the practice of yoga, he has himself become a 
holy seer of truth. The very fact of his having thus become 
a holy seer of truth makes it necessary that the wisdom, which 
is the result of his blessed spiritual vision, should form an 
inevitable intrinsic element in the composition of his newly 
enlightened mental and moral nature. It is in this manner 
that he happens to find this sin-curing wisdom arising within 
himself. Consequently, we can have no doubt at all as to the 
exact nature of this wisdom. 

It is further worthy of note here that this wisdom is 
declared to come only in due time even to him, who has 
succeeded well in the practice of yoga. In a future chapter 
(VII. 3) we shall sec it stated that, out of thousands of persons 
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who may actually practise yoga, only some one attains success, 
and that even among those, who so rarely succeed in their 
yogic endeavour, only some one comes to know God truly. 
This evidently means that God-realization does not come to 
the yogin immediately and as a matter of course after the 
attainment of samadhi in the practice of yoga. Further 
perseverance seems to be needed on his part to enable him to 
arrive at the true knowledge of God; and without God-realiza- 
tion the wisdom of seeing all beings in one^s self and one’s self 
and all beings in God is of course impossible of attainment. 
This is in all probability the reason why it is said that this wis- 
dom comes only in due time even to him who has succeeded 
well in the practice of yoga. 

Can wisdom of this kind be teachable ? In fact, it must be 
teachable. Otherwise, how will holy seers of truth be able, as 
we are told here, to teach it to their earnest and faithful 
disciples ? He, who does not, for instance, know the theory 
of the telescope, may well be taught how to put to use 
practically that interesting optical instrument for seeing such 
distant objects as cannot be seen by him without its aid. In 
the same way, he, who does not know how to realise for himself 
the nature of the truth, which underlies the wisdom that 
destroys karma completely, — he also may be taught well enough 
how to endeavour to live the life that is in accordance with the 
precepts of that wisdom. What people like us — who are not 
successful yogins ourselves — require is a truly wise rule of 
conduct by which we may practically manage to live the sinless 
life : and such a rule, if based on truth, becomes, as I have 
told you more than once already, its own proof in course of 
time. 

A sufficiently long use of the telescope is in itself enough 
to enable the person, who has been using it practically, to 
make out that the instrument is undoubtedly a revealer of 
distant objects. In the same manner, the practical conduct of 
life, in accordance with the precepts of the wisdom that is w^ell 
based upon truth, is certain in course of time to enable every 
earnest liver of such a life to make out for himself the full 
truthfulness of the truth, on which the guiding wisdom of his 
own life is systematically made to rest. Therefore, although 
we cannot all of us become holy seers of the truth ourselves, it 
is surely possible for most of us to guide our lives in accordance 
with that wisdom, which the holy seers of truth obtain for 
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themselves and for the good of their disciples from their own 
inner illumination and informing spiritual vision. Thus it is 
indeed a great blessing and a noble privilege to be the disciple 
of such a holy seer of truth, inasmuch as his benevolent gift 
of wisdom to his disciple is undeniably the most precious 
among the gifts that man can make to man. 

rTrtJT: I 
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39. He obtains wisdom, who holds it to be 
supreme, and is possessed of faith, and has the senses 
under control- Not long after obtaining wisdom, (hel 
reaches surpassing peace. 

In this stanza we are given firstly the qualifications of the 
disciple, to whom the holy seer’s gift of wisdom is calculated 
to do good. And secondly we are informed here of the nature 
of the good, which results to him from this wisdom, of which 
he happens to be the fortunate recipient. Three things are 
here held to be needed on the part of the good disciple, who 
seeks wisdom in earnest from the holy seer. One of these is 
that that disciple has to look upon it as a great possession of 
supreme value and importance. Otherwise, he is apt not to 
seek it, and may even discard it as not wanted to serve as an 
aid to the appropriate conduct of life. Another thing, which 
is required of him, is that he should be a man of faith. Please 
understand by this that he should have faith not only in the 
teacher — the holy seer of truth — as a person that is indeed well 
worthy to be entirely depended upon as his friend, philosopher 
and guide, but also in the reality of the entities known as soul 
and God, from the direct personal realization of which alone 
the teacher himself has had to acquire that wisdom, which he, 
out of his spontaneous love and kindness, bestows on his 
worthy disciples. None of us can learn anything that is good 
or true or valuable from any one, in whose insight and 
earnestness and sincerity we have no real faith. Similarly, 
none of us will at all seriously endeavour to learn from any 
teacher anything, which does not really appeal to our hearts 
as being good and true and beautiful. In this manner, the 
faith of the worthy disciple must necessarily have a twofold 
aspect. 

In addition to such faith, the third thing which is required 
of the worthy disciple is the power to keep the senses under 
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control. You know how the wisdom of seeing all beings in 
one’s self and one’s self and all beings in God has quite 
naturally to exhibit itself in the form of the practice of 
samatva or the principle of universal equality in life, whereby 
we happen to suffer from sorrow on account of the sorrows of 
others and feel joyous at heart on account of the joys of 
othersj as though these others were not different beings from 
ourselves. The man» who has not his senses under control, 
and has not thus got out of the power of the common craving 
for pleasure, — such a man cannot at all manage to live well 
this life of samatva. He may hold in high esteem the wisdom 
that the holy seers of truth kindly teach to him, and he may 
also have f^'ith in abundance in such teachers and in the 
genuine worthiness of the wisdom which they teach. Never- 
theless, if he cannot keep his senses under control, the 
imparting of the holy seer’s wisdom to him will prove to be all 
in vain, as he cannot at all put that wisdom into actual 
practice in his own daily life without the power of sense -control 
at his command. Consequently, this third requisite is needed 
to make the imparted gift of wisdom fructify well in the life of 
its fortunate recipient. 

When, however, the wisdom imparted by the seer is 
properly received and put to use so as to make it bear its 
natural fruit in life, then the fortunate recipient of that wisdom 
attains surely the supreme bliss of surpassing peace. This means, 
I believe, that he becomes thereby the possessor of an exalted 
sense of happy inward peacefulness, which enables his mind to 
be wholly free from all worldly anxieties and disturbances. 
And it is with the aid of this spiritual bliss of serene and 
imperturbable peace, that he learns to realize in practice the 
truthfulness and the trustworthiness of the great wisdom of 
seeing all beings in himself and himself and all beings in God. 
As a matter of fact, it is by means of this blessed peace itself 
that this wisdom happens to be justified by its fruit. Even 
those, who cannot realize the truth for themselves by their 
own unaided efforts, are often in this world enabled, with the 
aid of faith and hope, to obtain the blessing that comes to all 
out of the transfiguring glory of the vision of truth. It is the 
possibility of being so blesssd with the vision of truth, which 
makes life worth living to so many of us, and takes away from 
us the pessimistic sense of forlorn weakness and incurable 
despondency. 
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It is further worthy of note here that, in the case of the 
appropriately qualified disciplej seeking wisdom from a holy 
seer, who has himself seen the truth, this supreme bliss of 
surpassing peace comes not long after the acquisition of the 
precious treasure of wisdom. From this we have to gather 
that the appropriately qualified disciple is, as a matter of 
Course, impelled to put into immediate practice the wisdom, 
that he acquires from the teachings, which, out of his own 
great kindness, the holy seer of truth bestows upon him. And 
it is, as you know, such a practical application of such wisdom 
to life which saves it from saddening despair and from irrepar- 
able rqin. 

ST 'crtr 5T ^ ^^sTTcITST: II «o II 

40. The man of doubting nature, being ignorant 
and unbelieving, goes to ruin. To the man of doubt- 
ing nature, this world is not ; nor is there the 'other) 
superior (worlds : [to him there is) no happiness. 

By the man of doubting nature, we have to understand a 
person with whom it has become an inveterate habit to doubt 
all things, so much so that his mind is actually in possession oi 
no sort of certainty on which it may comfortably repose. 
Obviously the doubt, here referred to, relates to the wisdom, 
which is derivable from the successful yogin’s self-realization 
and God realization, and enables all such persons as are blessed 
with it to see all beings in themselves and themselves and all 
beings in God. Traced to its source, the doubt of the doubter 
here appertains to the reality of the soul and of God. It is 
thus the basis of the sceptic attitude of unbelief in relaticn to 
two of the greatest problems of philosophy. So, it is no common 
doubt of the ordinary or secular kind that is dealt with in this 
stanza. Consequently, we need not feel surprised that the 
habitual doubter in regard to these great problems of God and 
soul is spoken of here as a person who is ignorant and 
unbelieving. The Sanskrit word ajndna, which corresponds to 
‘ ignorance * in English, is generally understood to signify the 
absence of knowledge, the opposite of knowledge, or wrong or 
perverse knowledge i and that ignorance of the unbelieving 
man, which is specially referred to as such in this stanza, 
ponsist:3, as I incline to understand it, of perverse knowledge. 
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His unbelief also is, of course, in relation to the same great 
problems of God and the soul. What is evidently intended to 
be taught here is that he. who doubts the real ty of God as 
well as of the soul, possibly on the ground that their existence 
cannot be proved to the satisfaction of his own reason and 
alert intelligence, is undoubtedly ignorant and wanting in faith. 
In so far as the problem of God is concerned, it comes to very 
much the same as saying that, although no iran has seen God 
pt any time, it is undeniably the fool who says in his heart that 
there is no God. 

Most foolish doubters of this description are ignorant and 
unbelieving, for the reason that they cannot adequately 
distinguish betw^een the function of reason and the function of 
faith in enabling us to obtain the knowledge of truth. It is 
perhaps not always very easy to distinguish between what a 
man sees with the eve of reason and what he sees with the eye 
of faith. Nev'ertheless, we have to learn the distinction be- 
tween them They sav that reason deals exclusively with such 
things as fall within the range of ordinary human experience, 
in so fat as it is determined by the psychology of sense-percep- 
tion. If we bear in mind the distinction which they make in 
European philosophy between the phenomenon and the 
noamenon, as they call them, then we may say rightly enough 
that it is the world of phenomena which forms the proper 
'sphere for the operation of reason. In other words, we may 
say that re i son deals with whatever happens to be within the 
compass of Nature ; it cannot transcend Nature. 

Consequently, what may be called the logic of reason 
cannot of itself take us from Nature to Nature's God, who, to 
be God at all, has obviously to transcend Nature so as to be 
quite above and beyond it. In the endeavour to rise from 

Nature to Nature’s God, we inevitably find the upward flight 
of our vigilant reason stopped suddenly by an insurmountable 
barrier. If reason cannot see beyond the limited province of 
phenomena, if it cannot pierce into the mystery of what there 
is beyond on the other side of the barrier which arrests its 
ambitious progress, it need not of course imply that man 
cannot at all rise rationally from Nature to Neture’s God. 
Howsoever learned and full of well ordered knowledge a man 
may be, if he gives to his reason, which cannot at all transcend 
Nature, the final voice in deciding the metaphysical reality or 
Vinreality bf things above and beyond Nature, he is there 
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distinctly misusing his reason by making it perform a function 
for which faith alone is properly fitted. 

This same idea is sometimes expressed in another way by 
saying that, while the function of reason is simply to co- 
ordinate the contents of knowledge, the function of faith is to 
make knowledge mount up in secure certainty from the physical 
to the metaphysical- By faith I do not, of course, mean that 
blind and unenqutring credulity of the man of superstition, by 
which he is led to believe in the truth and rationality of even 
such things, as are easily shown to be untrue and irrational. 
On the other hand, I take faith to be that spontaneously 
informing instrument of knowledge, which, through intuition 
and other such innate psychical faculties and mental tendencies, 
makes it possible for us so to riie from Nature to Nature’, G^d 
as to become well assured of His proved reality constituting 
the basis of our own reality as well as of the reality of every 
thing else which really exists in the universe. The unbelieving 
man is obviously devoid of this informing instrument of know- 
ledge ; and all high problems of philosophy are therefore apt 
to be studied by him in the insu'ficient and imperfect light of 
empirical reason. Therefore, whatever his frail reason cannot 
see, that he is apt to deny, or at least to doubt. 

Hence, there can be nothing strange or inaopropriate in 
our characterising as perverse the kind of knowledge, which 
su h a man may possess in regard to the supra-natural 
problems of metaphysics. To him, there is nothing worthy 
to be called knowledge, which his own limited reason cannot 
see, for he is so very sure about the comprehensive and fault- 
less character of the revealing power of what happens to be 
merelv his regulating reason. Still 1 cannot say, whether it is 
the perversity of his knowledge that is responsible for his 
unbelief, or whether it is his unbelief that is responsible for 
the perversity of his knowledge. They both seem to act and 
react upon each other. Anyhow, it is certaia that the man, 
who is of doubting nature, has necessarily to be both ignorant 
and unbelieving. The perversity of his knowledge and his 
want of faith in the supefsensuous realities together constitute 
the basic support of his habit to be ever in doubt. 

Since this sort of doubt in relation to the reality of the 
soul and of God is likely to undermine the very foundations of 
moralitv bv tending to cause the annihilation of the rationality 
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of righteousness* it is inevitable that the unfortunate man who 
is accustomed to be always actuated by such unworthy doubt 
should go to ruin in the end. So long as the appropriately 
active living of the absolutely unselfish and unswervingly 
righteous life happens to be the only true means by which it 
becomes possible for any man to save his own soul from ruin, 
and so long as the loss of the soul implies much more than 
even the loss of all things, it cannot but be true that the man 
of doubting nature loses altogether that great acquiiition, 
which constitutes the highest good and also the supreme object 
of life. It is quite self-evident that he, who has no faith in 
the reality of the soul and of God, will seek neither God- 
attainment* nor soul-salvation: and these things are not won 
without seeking them* although it is not at all unimportant 
to remember that they are not won as a matter of course by all 
those who seek them. 

Moreover, it is said here that to the man of doubting 
nature, even this world is not. I understand that this evidently 
means that the loss of this world is necessarily involved in the 
loss of the other world, inasmuch as the life that has to be 
lived in this world is intended to be only a preparation for the 
emancipated life of supreme bliss in the other world. To miss 
the attainment of this bliss of the other world is so to 
misdirect life here as to make it lose its aim completely. Let 
us* however, note further that even from the standpoint oi 
mere worldly success, doubt is not conducive to sure or steady 
progress. Doubt generally gives rise to hesitancy ; and 
hesitancy always makes action dilatory, indecisive and ineffec- 
tive. The result of it all is that the man of doubting nature 
invariably loses alt confidence in himself and begins to see signs 
of dark suspicion and vile insincerity everywhere around him- 
•self. A person of this description cannot easily command 
happiness here even from the standpoint of worldly success. 
To himj who cannot utilise well the advantages and opportuni- 
ties, which the world affords, so as to attain genuine happiness 
therein, his life in the world can indeed be no better than if it 
were not : to such a man the world is always as good as non- 
existent. 

Since, as we have already seen, that kind of doubt, which 
is not open to correction and is firmly inclined to be markedly 
in favour of philosophic and religious negation, is certain to 
undermine all faith in all higher spiritual realizations and in 
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soul-salvation and God-attainment, the life of the man of 
doubting nature cannot but miss its supreme spiritual aim so 
as thereby to lose every chance of winning the div>ne happiness 
of immortal bliss and everlasting freedom in the ever-blessed 
world of emancipated souls. It is for this reason that this 

other world also is to him as good as if it were not. You 
know that, according to the religion and the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, bliss, which is in Sanskrit called dnandat is an essential 
element in the very constitution of all our souls, so that, when 
they come to themselves and realize what their own pure and 
unalloyed nature is, they forthwith become infinitely happy in 
a manner which is unique and un par a lie! led- If doubt deprives 
a man of the power of attaining this kind of supreme bliss, it 
is more than abundantly proved that, to the man of doubting 
nature, there can be no real happiness at all, 1 find it unneces- 
sary to tell you that the douDt, which is so emphatically 
condemned here, is not surely that doubt which serves as the 
necessary stepping stone to enquiry and conviction and faith- 
1 his kind of doubt is good and ought to be always welcomed, 
inasmuch as it makes faith firm and the attainment of true 
happiness positively certain. 

H ll II 

irr^Trra'^TrriTJr: i 

II 11 

4 . O Arjuna, works do not bind him (in 
bondage), who has set aside (hisi kama through yoga, 
whose doubts are cut asunder by means of wisdom, 
and who is (accordingly in possession of (his own) 
soul. 

42. Therefore, O Arjuna, cut off by means of the 
sword of wisdom this doubt appertaining to the 
soul— \the doubt) which is born of ignorance and is 
abiding within the heart : and do you thereafter 
become devoted in faith to yoga and rise up \to do 
your duty) 

If doubt in regard to the immaterialiity and immortality 
of the soul leads to indulging in selfishness and the consequent 
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fuiii of one’s own divine destiny# it must follow as a matter of 
course that the removal of such a doubt should be well 
calculated to enable one to attain without fail the blessed and 
everlasting life of the enfranchised and illumined spirit. To 
believe in the reality of the soul seems to be in fact the only 
way in which people learn to discard the attractions of the life 
of the flesh and to seek the blissfulness of the life of the 
spirit. It is indeed invaluable wisdom to know that in the case 
of no person the life of the flesh can ever be an end in itself, 
and that in the case of all beings life has a really higher 
purpose than the mere satisfaction of the senses and the 
appetites. We can none of us afford to forget the fact that 
the life of the body is really intended to serve as a means for 
the attainment of the final freedom and bliss of the soul. To 
doubt the reality of the soul and the supreme blessedness of 
its state of final freedom from all limitations cannot be 
consistent with any other ethical doctrine than what is 
unmixedly selfish or egoistic as they say. So long as the life 
of the body is not understood to be entirely subservient to the 
life of the spirit, there can be no rational bads for the inculca- 
tion of the nr ble moral lessons of -.ervice, self-sacrifice and 
love. The firmest foundation of all the noblest obligations of 
morality is undoubtedly metaphysical. The wisdom, whereby 
this fact is realized, is certain to cut asunder all doubt in 
regard to the reality of the soul and the unchangeable 
eternality of its luminous life of blissful freedom. 

And he, whose doubts are thus cut asunder by means of 
such wisdom, — how will he I've his life ? He has evidently to 
live a life wherein — in the language of the Q%ta — it becomes 
possible for him to lay aside all karma through yoga. Bv 
karma we have to under tand in this context the tendency of 
works to produce the recurring bondage of the soul in material 
embodiments - that tendency which compels individual souls 
to be born again and again in various embodiments and 
environments, and also to die again and again so as to be 
unendingly re-born. Itts-only the effective avoidance of this 
ordinarily common tendency that makes it at all possible to 
.prevent works from giving rise to the bondage of the soul. 
We have already learnt that the tendency of works to impose 
limitations upon the power and freedom of the soul is always 
due to our attachment to the fruits of our works, and that 
.^ork, without such attachment is, really equivalent to * no- 
wqr.k *# and cannot therefore force the soul to get into anv 
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bondage of any sort. Thus the yoga, which helps us in laying 
at side karma, can be nothing other than what is implied in out 
appropriate performance of appropriate duties without any 
attachment whatsoever to the resulting fruits of works, Iix 
fact it is only in this way that the wisdom, whereby our doubt 
is sundered, can be put into practical use day after day in our 
lives, so as to make the attainment of the supreme bliss of soul- 
salvation both possible and easy. 

It almost requires no explanation to see that he, whose 
doubt regarding the nature as well as the reality of the soul has 
been completely cut o£F, and who has further been able to 
overcome the binding influence and tainring tendency of works 
with the aid of a life of duty lived without attachment to the 
fruits of works, — he indeed happens to be in real possession of 
his own soul- This wav of looking at the situation implies of 
course chat every one, who has a soul, need not be assumed to 
be really in pojsesdon of it Although it is quite true that 
all of us have souls, it is in no way less true that we do not 
know with su^Lcient certainty that we have souls, in the way 
in which the successful yogin knows after self-realization in 
samadhi that he has a soul. 

Let us suppose that a very rich man has a son bom to him, 
and that unfortunately this son becomes extremely insane even 
\^^hen he is a mere boy. Is it possible for him at all to know 
well that, if he had not been so insanei he would naturally as 
the son of his father be in time the master of all the wealth 
owned by the father ? The very rankness of his madness makes 
it impossible for him to know this well; hence his natural and 
legitimate potentiality to inherit the wealth of his father has 
become ineffective and remains altogether unrecognised by him. 
You may easily see that this sort of non -recognition cannot 
mean the same thing as the non-existence of such a potentiality 
in relation to him. The potentiality really exists ; but it is 
nevertheless unrealized and unrecognised by him in whom it so 
exists. 

The situation is Indeed very similar to this in regard fo 
the relation between us and our souls. Although we Jiave all 
souls, we do not really know that we have them, for the 
reason that our inn^^r spiritual vision is very completely clouded 
by ignorance. And this ignorance, which in this manner 
hides our own souls from our view, can be removed only with 
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the aid of that wisdom of self-realization and God-realization, 
which the yogin obtains as the most precious reward of his 
successful practice of yoga. Whoever has this wisdom, he 
alone knows really well that he has a soul — whether his wisdom 
happens to be what he has realized for himself as a true yogin, 
or what has been impartjed to him by a wise seer of truth 
playing in relation to him the nobly benevolent part of an 
earnest and kindly guide and preceptor. In fact, he, who is 
himself ignorant and has moreover no faith in the wisdom of 
the seer that has seen the truth, — he can nev^r know that he 
has a soul in reality ; for all practical purposes, such a man 
behaves as if he had no soul. 

Therefore, it is in every way reasonable to declare that 
that man alone s reaUy in possession of his own soul, who has 
destroyed completely all the doubt in his heart by means of 
the wisdom which flows from self-realization and God realiza- 
tion, and who has moreover been able thereby to set at naught 
the bind'ng influence and tainting tendencies of karma with the 
aid of the disinterested life of appropriate duty appropriately 
lived. If ever any man is really in possession of his own soul, 
he must undoubtedly be such a man. 

You are sure to see that, so far, I have been trying to 
bring out, as well as I can, the full significance of the first of 
the two stanzas, which I read and translated to you just a 
little while ago. The second of tho^e stanzas happens to be 
the last one ‘n the chapter ; and in it an earnest exhortation, 
based upon the natural conclusion of a well rea,oned argument 
as given in the context here, is addressed to the faint-hearted 
and doubting Arjuna, calling upon him to rise to the occasion 
and to do his duty -as an honourable soldier and chivalrous 
prince in the momentous conflicts of the great war that was 
almost immediately to commence. It certainly cannot but be 
quite superfluous on my part to tell you now that Arjuna’s 
doubting faint-heartedness in the battle-field then was obviously 
due to his mistaking the sumnum bonum of life, to his looking 
upon mere mundane happiness and prosperity as constituting 
the highest good of life. It is this mistake view of the main 
purpose of life that made his attachment to his relatives and 
friends stand in the way of the fulfilment of his duties as a 
chivalrous prince and heroic warrior. 

Selfish attachment to things and persons is in fact a 
necessary result of all those secular views of life, which, as 
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suchi do not consider its supreme purpose to be entirely 
spiritual and supra -mundane. Hence the argument used here 
to convince Arjuna of his error was naturally directed to dispel 
his wrong notion, that mundane considerations alone are fully 
competent to determine the nature of duty and its obligatori- 
ness. Accordingly, self realization and God realization, as 
means for the final liberation of the immortal soul from the 
assuredly unwholesome necessity of becoming subject to limita- 
tions and to the unending recurrence of births and deaths in 
succession, are both shown to be things that are in every way 
worth striving for, inasmuch as they are capable of giving rise 
to that wisdom which makes it impossible for any ore, ^ who 
has it, to mistake in any manner the ideal purpose of his own 
life as a human being. 

hen the emancipation of the immortal soul from the 
bondage of matter is, through the aid of the wisdom which 
flows from self-realization and God-realization, understood to 
form the supreme purpose and the highest good of life, then 
all those persons, who so understand it, are very properly 
expected to put forth their very best endeavour to overcome 
the obstacles that may stand in the way of their attaining such 
an emancipation. And it is, as we know, the clinging of our 
karma to us, which happens to be the real obstacle that 
prevents the bound soul from attaining its emancipation and 
final freedom. The cause, in its turn, of this clinging of karma 
unto us is not that all of us are inevitably compelled to live 
a life of incessant work, but that we are all very prone to 
become selfishly attached to the fruits of whatever work we 
may have from nme to time to do in life as our duty. To 
live the life of duty, without this sort of attachment, not only 
docs not give rise to the clinging of karma, but also removes 
from us completely all such karma as may have been already 
made to cling to us. 

Not to have known all this, is the ignorance which was 
the true cause of the faint-heartedness and doubt that took 
hold of Arjuna at such a sublimely momentous crisis. And 
very naturally the only thing, with which doubts like this can 
be cut off and removed, is the wisdom which knows all these 
things— the wisdom which knows the reality of the soul and 
finds it to be in its essential nature an unlimited and self, 
luminous spirit— and understands at the same time the salva. 
tion of soul-emancipation to be the supreme purpose and thi 
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highest good of life. As soon as the sword of wisdom cuts 
off and removes the doubt in the heart of the sincere and 
earnest aspirant, he has, as w^e may all see at once, no other 
course open to him than to follow the active life of yogtt, that 
is, the life of appropriate duty appropriately performed with 
no attachment whatsoever to the fruits of works. Hence Sri- 
Krishna’s exhortation to Arjuna here to rise up and to do his 
duty aright. 

Thus ends the fourth chapter of the BhagavadgUa with such 
an exhortation S3 addressed to Arjuna. Yamunacharya, who, 
as you know, is a well-known ^rt-Vaishnava. teacher of South 
India, has summarised the contents of this chapter thus ; — 

According to this summary, there is first of all, as arising 
out of the previous context, the statement of His own nature 
as God man given by Sri-Krishna. The next teaching of 
importance in this chapter relates to how ‘ work ’ may be 
made to become equivalent to * no-work ’ ; and in this same 
connection all the various forms of work, which may be 
declared to be really equivalent to ‘ no-work ’ are also pointed 
Out very naturally. Then there is the description of the great- 
ness of wisdom — of that wisdom which fully removes all doubt 
in relation to the reality of the soul and also its essential 
nature, and is thus helpful to the attainment of the salvation 
of soul- emancipation and God-attainment. These are in fact 
the most important topics that are dealt with in this chapter. 

Let us now try to see what the connection between these 
various topics is, and how the teachings contained in this 
fourth chapter are related to those that are given in the third 
chapter. I am sure you remember well how, after the conclu- 
sion of the outline-statement of Sri-Kyish^a’s philosophy of 
conduct as given in the second chapter, the third chapter of 
the Qitd begins with a digression due to Arjuna's desire to 
have a doubt cleared, — the doubt being that, if, as he was 
taught, the disposition of the mind of the worker is really more 
important than the work itself in the determination of the 
rectitude and the sinlessness of conduct, then it is not at all 
easy to understand why any particular kind of duty should 
become incumbent upon any particular person in any particular 
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situation- Indeed, people may very well be allowed in 
accordance with this position to do only such duties as are 
pleasing and agreeable to them — duties in the performance 
of which there is neither harshness nor any cruelty according 
to their own views — provided their intentions are always 
absolutely pure and unsullied by selfishness. 

You are now well aware how this doubt of Arjuna in 
regard to the necessity of having to do even unpleasant duties 
was cleared by Sri-Krishna, and how it was pointed out b> this 
divine teacher to his privileged disciple that men have here 
really no such thing as an altogether unfettered freedom in the 
matter of the choice of their duties in life, and that their own 
nature and endowments and opportunities determine for them 
what their proper duties in life have to be, very much more 
than most of them actually know or are willing to admit. 
Accordingly, it was distinctly taught to Arjuna — as in a 
notable stanza (III. 35) of the third chapter — that one’s own 
duties, even if ill-performed, are better to one than another’s 
duties well performed, and that it is good for one even to be 
discomfited, if need be, in the doing of one’s own duties, 
inasmuch as the doing of other’s duties by any one is almost 
always certain to prove a painful cause of fear and fall. 

This notably non-optional character of duty and the great 
fact, that duty is very often determined in life by agencies and 
circumstances that arc other than the free will of the worker, 
naturally led Arjuna to put a searching question to his teacher 
regarding the moral responsibility of the worker, whose will is 
not in this manner wholl ’ free or absolutely unfettered in the 
matter of the choice of his own duties. If Nature compels us 
to do what we do, and to live the kind of life that we live, 
then surely we cannot be held responsible for our life being 
morally either good and praise-worthy or bad and blame-worthy. 
Such is the logic underlying the question put by Arjuna regard- 
ing men’s moral responsibility (III- 36.) for what they do in 
life ; and the answer given to him is, as you know, that, when 
men sin, they do so, not under the compulsion of Nature, but 
in response to the Impulse of wishful desire. Therefore, all 
those persons, who place themselves at the disposal of the 
promptings of their desires, and do all that they do in life m 
obedience to those promptings, are themselves' “wholly respon- 
sible for the moral praiseworthiness as well as Wameworthines# 
of their own lives. 
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After clearing in thi» manner the disciple’s doubts, ■ Sri- 
Krishna naturally proceeded to emphasise the importance of 
the doctrines taught by Him in relation to the philosophy of 
conduct* by drawing the attention of His disciple to their divine 
source and great antiquity and also to their unbroken tradi- 
tional transmission through a famous line of great and noble 
teachers commencing with Himself- It is with a statement of 
things like these that the fourth chapter of ti e Qitd begins : 
and such a statement very naturally led Arjuna to enquire how 
his own contemporary companion* Sri-Kfishna, could have 
been the ancient and original divine promulgator of those 
traditional ethical doctrines, — those that have been embodied 
for our benefit in the Bha-savadgUa- 

It is in answer to this enquiry that Sri-Krishna revealed 
His own nature as God-man to his friend and disciple, Arjuna, 
and explained to him the meaning and aim ot the ever hallow- 
ing and ever beneficent process of divine incarnation, as it 
takes place universally everywhere ani in all ages in almost all 
the great crises in history in the course of the onward march 
of mankind to that far off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves. From the well-establishable universality of 
the process of divine incarnation and from its ever beneficent 
aim, it must follow as a matter of course that all roads of 
religion and morality, which lead to the firm establishment of 
virtue and righteousness among mankind, are indeed laid 
out by God Himself and have God-attainment for their final 
goal of everlasting life and bliss. 

After this fairly full explanation of the meaning and aim 
of divine incarnation, the thread relating to the natura’ly 
determinate character of men’s duties in life and in society 
was, as you may all remember well, taken up again in an 
important stanza (IV. 13.), to the careful study of which we 
paid some special attention. This stanza declares that the 
division of people in society into classes and castes is natural 
and God-ordained, and is due to the fact of their functions in 
life having necessarily to vary in accordance with their innate 
endowments and natural qualifications. This obviously means 
the same thing as saying that it is the physical, mental and 
moral fitness of persons, which determines for them the broad 
outlines of their function and status in society, so as to make 
it more or less completely dear to them to which class or 
caste they have as a matter of necessity to belong. The Qitd 
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is not altogether uncognisant of caste by birth ; it, however, 
takes note of it only to that extent, to which it has any bearing, 
through the recognised influence of heredity, upon caste by 
qualities, — these qualities themselves being those that deter- 
mine for man his dkarma or duty in life. Such duty, so deter- 
mined, is rightly held to be always obligatory on him. 

The goodness of his mental disposition, howsoever 
excellent it may be in itself, can neither alter the particular 
character of his duty so determined, nor reduce its obligatori- 
ness to the level of what may wholly be a matter of pure 
option. Neveitheless, the disposition of the mind of the 
doer of duty is always of supreme importance, inasmuch as it 
is that disposition which determines whether or not the 
internal impress of the worker’s work clings to him so as to 
subject him to the bondage of karma. You know how, as 
the Isdvdsyopanishad says, work in itself does not cling to man. 
Work in itself may therefore be either effective or ineffective 
as the source of the soul's mundane bondage. The effective- 
ness of any work in creating the bondage of karma for the soul 
is dependent wholly upon the selfishness of the motive with 
which that work is done ; and when the motive of the worker 
happens to be entirely unselfish, his work is seen to be 
altogether powerless in creating for him such a bondage of the 
soul. When in this manner work turns out to be ineffective 
as the creator of bondage, it beco.mes equivalent to what has 
been called ‘ no-work ’• 

It is in this way that, in the exposition of karmayoga as 
taught in the BhagavadgUd, the question of the equivalence 
between ‘ work ’ and * no-work * has had to be taken up for 
condderation ; and we were, as you are aware, told in that 
context that he alone is truly possessed of intelligence among 
men, who sees ‘ work ’ in no- work ’ and ‘ no work ’ in ‘ work \ 
Since the mental disposition, which truly effects the equiva- 
lence between ‘ work ’ and no-work ^ is that one, which is 
calculated to make the worker free from all selfish attachment 
to the fruits of work, it cannot but prove to be a matter of 
great importance to know how the active doer of duty may be 
made to acquire the requisite freedom from such attachment 
to the fruits of work. The means suggested here for the 
purpose of acquiring this quality of unselfishness has already 
been, as you know, referred to in the previous chapter (III. 9), 
and is hence merely an amplification of the well known dictum 
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tiiat only such worfc creates for man the bondage of karma, as 
is rot intended and utilised for the carrying out of divine 
worship. And all forms of divine worship are here conceived 
to be modifications of the universally typical form of the 
religious sacrifice. 

Thus another thread of the old argument is taken up for 
further consideration ; and various material as well as moral 
forms of religious worship are declared to be equivalent to the 
typical sacrifice, evidently with the liberal intention of enabling 
every earnest enquirer to understand distinctly that there is in 
fact no work which is incapable of being transformed into 
divine worship. Indeed, it is on this happily possible trans- 
formability of all work into worship that the equivalence 
between ‘ work * and * no-work ’ is ultimately seen to rest 
Therefore, it is all the more necessary on our part to make 
out well that such transformability is no mere moral fiction, 
which is unfounded upon philosophic truth and unsupported 
by established reality. 

It is mainly with a view to demonstrate this, that the 
relation between work and wisdom was taken into considera- 
tion in the context ; and you know how have we been taught 
that all work in its entirety culminates in wisdom in the end, — 
in that vrisdom, which enables us to see all beings in ourselves 
and ourselves and all beings in God. In dealing with this 
wisdom, wherein all work has to culminate, the Qlta tells us 
that such wisdom is to be found in all those seers who have 
seen the truth, that it is capable of being taught by such seers 
to disciples who are in every way worthy and in earnest, that 
it has the power of completely purifying even the most sinful 
among sinners and is thus unequalled as a suitable means of 
moral cleansing and spiritual purification, and that it soon 
brings on in its train the transcendental bliss of the supreme 
peace which passeth all understanding. Such being the 
character and power and greatness of the wisdom, in which all 
work in its entirety has ultimately to culminate, it is quite 
na^ral ®nd very proper for us to be told that only the man 
of fa^h is fitted to be blessed with that wisdom, and that with 
its aid all doubt may be destroyed and all action made power- 
less to produce the mundane bondage of karma. Hence came 
the call to Arjuna to win this wisdom, to wash off his igno^ 
ranee and to overcome all his doubt, and then to do his duty 
in life so well and so appropriately as to deserve to be a fellow- 
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worker with God Id accomplishing His high purpose regarding 
universal creation and the fulfilment of the divine diMtiny of 
man therein. 

This is, as 1 conceive, a connected and condensed account 
of the contents of the fourth chapter ; and I do not certainly 
know how far 1 have succeeded in presenting to you in this 
brief summary all the various topics dealt with in this import- 
ant chapter in their true and natural relationship. However, 
you have been so long so good and kind to me that I am afraid 
1 am almost beginning to become unaware of my many defects 
and deficiencies in performing this work of expounding the 
BhagavadgUa in these classes. In our next class, we shall begin 
the study of the fifth chapter: and let me now assure you that 
I am very anxious to see that the continuance of your kind- 
ness to me does not give rise to any slackness of honest and 
earnest effort on my part in doing the duty which so many of 
you have so generously assigned to me to do. 

XXV 

CHAPTER V. 

We now begin the study of the fifth chapter of the 
BhagavadgUa: and this chapter also starts with a question 
which Arjuna put to Sri Krishna. After listening to Sri-Krishna 
so far, Arjuna evidently felt puzzled about what might be the 
one definite conclusion aimed at by the Master in His teachings 
relating to the most appropriate manner of guiding conduct in 
life. You may remember that we were told in the previous 
chapter that the most appropr ate conduct is that wherein it' 
becomes possible for us to see ‘ work ' in ‘ no work ’ and 
‘ no-work ’ in ‘ work It must be in relation to this combined 
commendation of ‘ work ’ and ‘ no work ’ that Arjuna felt 
puzzled, not knowing whether ‘ work ’ or ‘ no work ’ is in fact 
the better of the two. Accordingly — 

afk 11 ^ 11 
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ARJUNA SAID— 

1. O Krishna, yhu praise th^ giving up of works 
and also ^their) adoption. Tell me that quite decidedly 
— which one of these two is the better. 

Most of you know, I am sure, that, at the time when Arjuna, 
was inclined to get away from the battle-field, with a view to 
adopt the life of asceticism and renui ciation, his mind must 
have been favourably inclined to the doctrine, which maintains 
freedom from the bondage of karma to be the res It of 
absolute worklessness and Inaction in life. Therefore he was 
naturally predisposed to understand akarma or ‘ no-karma’ to 
convey the idea of absolute wo klessness and inaction; and so 
it is no wonder that he got puzzled, when both ‘ work ’ and 
‘ no-work ’ were simultaneously commended and declared to be 
equally worthy of adoption at the same time. We must take 
care to see that the doubt, given expression to in thi-, first 
stanza of the fifth chapter, is different frnm that other doubt, 
with which we dealt when going through the first stanza of the 
third chapter. 

The doubt raised and dealt with in the third chapter 
appertains to the comparative importance of motive in relation 
to work in determining the righteousness or sinfulness of 
conduct. When, after having been told that work in itself is 
far inferior to the disposition of the mind in the matter of 
making conduct righteous or unrighteous, Arjuna was called 
upon to kill in battle his friends and venerable teachers and 
kmdly relatives, he could not understand clearly the obligatori- 
ness of this kind of cruel and heartless work, and would not 
believe that the performance of such unpleasant work was 
really his duty. He was quite willing to make the disposition 
of his mind as perfectly faultless as possible, but wanted at the 
same time that, with such a disposition, he should be allowed 
to petform only that kind of work, whxh was agreeable to him 
and was als» in complete consonance with the tender prompt- 
ings of his own benevolent heart. 

He had not as yet learnt that duty is duty, even though it 
is unpleasant, and had therefore to be told that the need for 
the faultlessly unselfiih motive in the doing of duty could not 
give him any unrestricted freedom in the choice of his duty. 
Every man's duty is determined for him in life by his own 
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endowments and qualifications, that is, by his own natural fit- 
ness for doing the duty : and it is required of him that ho 
should do the duty, so determined for him, with a motive that 
is faultlessly pure and absolutely unselfish. The unselfishness 
of his motive and the determinate character of his duty need 
not disagree, as they can well be made to go together. The 
specially mentioned superiority of the disposition of the mind 
of the worker, in relation to the work that he does, is due to 
the fact that it is the motive behind the work, but not the 
work itself, which is responsible for the creation as well as the 
destruction of the bondage of karma. 

So we may see at once that the subject taken into 
consideration in the first stanza of the third chapter is very 
different from what is dealt with here in the first stanza of the 
fifth chapter- In this stanza, we have the old question of the 
reconciliation between pravHtti and nivritti raised once again 
— of the reconciliation between the life of active achievement 
and that of absolute renunciation. If we take it for granted 
that the strenuous life of active achievement has necessarily to 
be ever selfish and worldly, and that similarly the life of 
absolute renunciation has to be one of complete inaction and 
no achievement, then these two kinds of life become inevitably 
incompatible with each other. Although the current experi- 
ence of the world and our common conceptions regarding 
these two kinds of life — the life of pravrifti and the life of 
nivritti — may well justify such an assumption of incompatibi- 
lity, there is, as a matter of fact, no real incompatibility 
between them. 

This had been pointed out clearly to Arjuna j but he 
could not easily get rid of his confusion due to pre conceived 
wrong notions regarding the life of pravritti and the life of 
nivritti, without further effort of thought on his own part and 
further help from Sri-Krishna. In thus seeking to obtain 
mote light and guidance from the Master, the disciple natu- 
rally asked Him to say definitely which is really the better — 
doing or not doing — fighting bravely in the battles of the 
impending war, or retiring quietly from the great battlefield, 
leaving behind all its trials and responsibilities as well as all its 
temptations and alluring spoils. In the spirit of the true 
teacher, with great patience and sympathy and cheerfulness, 
6ri-Krlshna, as we may see, proceeded thereupon to clear this 
latest doubt of His dear disciple thus. 
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gRl^KRISHNA SAID :— 

2. The renunciation (of work) and the adoption 
of work are both capable of yielding the highest good. 
But, of them, the adoption of work is superior to the 
renunciation of work. 

Please observe that both sannydsa and karmasannydsa are 
used in this Sloka in exactly the same sense. That is why I 
have translaled both of them as ‘ the renunciation of work ’. 
Now, that sannydsa, which is the renouncing of works, cannot 
be different from nivrittij which is turning away from work 
and achievement. Therefore, it appears to me that it is not 
quite appropriate to make karma^ sannydsa here equivalent to 
jndna and sd^ikhya, and then to interpret it as ‘ wisdom The 
renouncing of works may be conceived to be the direct logical 
consequence of the endeavour to put into practice the lessons 
of philosophy about the great problems of karma, of the soul, 
and of its salvation. Although anything like a complete 
renunciation of works is practically impossible, still such a 
thing may, owing to its logical relation to those lessons, be 
made to represent that wisdom of philosophy, of which it 
happens to be the direct consequence* To make the conse- 
quence represent the cause is not an unknown usage in 
language. Nevertheless, I am inclined to attach to the expres- 
sion karnuX'sannydsa here its natural and primary meaning, an^j 
to understand by it the life of inaction and no achievements. 

We have been told already that the life of absolute inac- 
tion is practically impossible and against the very nature of 
things. But this does not contradict the position that if it 
were possible, it would be the shortest and the most direct way 
of accomplishing the required freedom from the bondage of 
karma# Though a complete renunciation of work is practically 
impossible, it is of course logically tenable as a mentally con- 
ceivable means for the attainment of the highest good of soul- 
salvation. This is probably the reason why both the renuncia- 
tion and the adoptiori of the life of work are said to be capal^ 
of yielding to us the highest good. Moreover, it must have 
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been very natural on the part of ^ri-Krishna to understand the 
language of Arjuna in the sense in which he used it; and 
according to him karma'sannyasa evidently meant retiring from 
the battlefield and living the passive life of inaction and no 
achievement. 

Please note further that I have translated the word 
niiireyasa as ‘ the highest good I am of opinion that this 
translation brings out the true meaning of the word ; and 
there can be no doubt that the highest good here thought of 
is mokshat that is, the final deliverance of the soul from the 
necessity of having to go through the round of samsara, by 
liberating it altogether from the bondage of karma. Accord- 
ingly* we are told in this Sloka that, as a means for the attain- 
ment of moksha, the life of inaction and no acheivement might, 
if it were possible, prove as good as the life of work and 
achievement. 

Nevertheless, it must be true that, as a means for the 
attainment of this same highest good, the life of work is 
decidedly superior to the life of absolute inaction and no 
achievement. What is in any case logically the straightest and 
the shortest course need not, therefore, be practically the most 
expedient, or the most convenient, or the most readily 
available course : and we all know that it is utterly impossible 
for any of us to adopt the life of absolute inaction. We shall 
see that there are other reasons also to prefer the life of work 
to the life of inaction as a means of soul-salvation. And the 
next iloka points out what kind of man may, under the 
prevailing circumstances of life, be truly considered to have 
effectively renounced all work. 

ST I 

3. (HeS who does not hate and is not impelled 
by desire,— he is to be understood as one that has for 
ever renounced (work). Indeed, O Arjuna, he is 
easily liberated from bondage, who is free from the 
(influence of the) pairs (of opposites). 

Having mentioned in the previous stanza that — although 
thd absolute renunciation and the ready adoption of work in. 
life ate indeed both capable of being looked upon as suitable 
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means for the attainment of the salvation of souhemancipa- 
tion — the latter plan of adopting the life of work is superior 
to the former plan of renouncing work altogether in life, the 
question of how this superiority comes about is now taken up 
for consideration in this stanza. Whichever of these two 
kinds of life we may endeavour to live, liberation from the 
bondage of karma happens to be the one and the same end to 
be attained, inasmuch as, without winning such a liberation 
before-hand, the attainment of the salvation of soul-emanci- 
pation and God-attainment is impossible. Whether the life, 
that we live, does, or does not at all, create for us the bondage 
of karma, is not, as you are well aware, so largely dependent 
upon the work which we do in that life, as it is upon the 
disposition of the mind with which we do that work. You are 
sure to remember that we have been told already that work in 
itself is far inferior to the disposition of the mind, in regard 
to the creation or the non-creation of the bondage of karma. 
As between the work and the mental disposition with which it 
is done, the latter is, of course, the more potent factor in the 
matter of the creation as well as the destruction of the bondage 
of karma> That is why we are told here that he, who does not 
hate nor is impelled by desire, is the person that has in fact 
for ever renounced work. 

Please note that it is the compound word nitya-sannyasi, 
which has been interpreted to mean a person who has for ever 
renounced work, nitya meaning ‘ always ’ and sannydst meaning 
a ‘ renouncer The translation of nitya by ‘ for ever ’ is 
intended to convey not only the idea of ‘ for all time *, but 
also the other implied idea of ‘ in all conditions \ In fact, it 
is this latter meaning which is more immediately aimed at here 
in this stanza ; and we have indeed to understand in this con- 
text that he, who does not at any time hate nor is at all 
impelled by desire, happens to be a deservedly perfect renouncer 
of all work at all times and in all conditions. Whether a man 
lives the active life of vigorous work or the passive one of 
inactive quietism, he deserves to be looked upon as a really 
perfect renouncer of works, only when his mind is not at all 
actuated either by hatred or by desire* 

Accordingly, it Is clearly possible for one, who lives an 
active life of work, to be at the same time a perfect renouncer 
of works also, even as it is possible for another, who lives 
notably a passive life of inactive quietism, to be no such 
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renouncer of works at all. How this may be — we have been 
told already, as you know. Even absolute physical inactivityi 
when in association with a mind that is burning with passions 
and desires, cannot at all become equivalent to the truly telling 
‘ no -work \ On the other hand, strenuous and incessant 
work, if performed without attachment to results, becomes 
equivalent to such * no-work *, He, whose mind is not 
actuated either by hatred or by desire, and who is therefore 
quite above the influence of the pairs of opposites like heat 
and cold, pleasure and pain, and liking and aversion — such a 
person alone can live the life of active and strenuous work 
without any sort of attachment to the fruits of work. More- 
over, it is in the case of such a person alone that even the 
inactive life of passive quietism can become really equivalent 
to the life of ‘ no-work It is thus clear that he, whose 
mind is not actuated either bv hatred or by desire, can well be 
at all times and in all circumstances a true renouncer of works. 

We see that accordingly there are two ways, in which it is 
really possible for a man to be a true renouncer of works. 
He may live a life of active and strenuous work without any 
attachment whatsoever to the fruits of work, and thus prove 
to be a true renouncer of all works. Or, he may live a life of 
inaction and passive quietism, making sure at the same time 
that his mind does not burn with passions and desires, and 
that he is above the influence of the pairs of opposites. In 
both these ways, he may prove to be a true renouncer of 
works. I understand that we are taught in this stanza here, 
that, of these two ways, the way of work without attachment 
is the easier one for people to follow. To make a man’s life 
entirely free from the bondage of karma, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that his life — of whatsoever kind it may be — should be 
made to become truly equivalent to the life of ‘ no-work 
This cannot of course be done without the aid of the appropri- 
ate disposition of the mind, that is, a disposition in which no 
tinge whatsoever of selfishness is allowed to remain. With a 
mind absolutely free from all selfish attachment, a man may 
liberate himself from the bondage of karma, whether he 
happens to live the life of active work or the life of passive 
inaction* 

Such being the case, we cannot. Indeed, afford to forget 
the great fact that, while the life of work is common and 
natural in relation to all living beings, the life of absolute 
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inaction is both unnatural and impossible. Even after obtain* 
ing well the power to command the requisite unselfishness, it 
cannot be wise on the part of any man to attempt to accom- 
plish what is wholly unnatural and impossible- Regarding 
this, the Gita has left us in no doubt whatever ; it has distinctly 
told us that Nature compels every born being to live the life of 
work, inasmuch as without work life itself would be impossi- 
ble. Therefore, it is evident that to live the life of work and 
to endeavour to infil it with absolute unselfishness must be 
easier and more natural for man, than to live the impossible 
life of absolute inaction, which has also to be associated with 
absolute unselfishness. And he, who is free from the influence 
of the pairs of opposites, is evidently not prone to be selfish ; 
because in his case the incentive to be selfish has become quite 
dead and wholly inoperative. Thus it is that he, who has 
become free from the influence of the tempting pairs of 
opposites, is easily liberated from the bondage of karma. 
^Accordingly, it becomes clear at once how that actual life, 
wherein work is adopted, is really superior to the other merely 
conceivable life, wherein work has to be wholly renounced. 


dlildrcn dccls-rc tll3.t su'nkKya 3tld yoga SLTQ 
different; (but) those (persons), who are possessed of 
true wisdom, do not (say sot. He, who adopts either 
(of those) well, obtains the fruit of both (of them). 


I remember that the meaning of the words sai^khya and 
yoga, as used here, has already been explained in another 
(context. ^ We had to deal with these words in their present 
significatioii, when we were in our classes going through the 
second and the third chapters of the Bhagavadgita. In 
contexts like this, the word sdrtkhya invariably means specula- 
tive abstract thought, while the word yoga means the practical 
process of the application of such thought to actual life. 
These words respectively denote what we ordinarily understand 
by theory and practice . Please try to recollect how we 
were taught at the very commencement of the third chapter, 
that there is a two-fold position in this world in regard to the 
philosophy of conduct, namely, the position of the sdMhyas, 
Which IS determined by speculative and abstract philosophic 
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thought, and the position of the yogins, which is determined 
by the actual practice of concrete work in life and in society. 
Since both these positions or nish^hds, as they have been calledi 
are standpoints in relation to the determination of the nature 
of thit form of conduct in life, which is well calculated to lead 
to the attainment of the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God-realization, they very naturally indicate that it is quite 
possible to have two methods in karma-yoga — that is, they 
show the possibility of two ways in which the life of work may 
be lived by those who earnestly endeavour to attain the salva- 
tion of their souls. 

It is well to bear this distinctly in mind, as otherwise we 
are apt to confound what has been called sdnkhya here — that 
is, the speculative and abstract philosophic nishthd in relation 
to conduct — with the theory of karma^sannydsa or complete 
renunciation of works, as opposed to active karma-yoga or the 
willing adoption of the hard life of strenuous duty. Moreover, 
the fact that what is called yoga here in contrast with sdUkhya, 
— that is, the practical nishthd of actual concrete work in hfe 
and in society, as contrasted with the purely theoretical 
abstract nishthd of philosophic speculation, — the fact, that this 
same yoga is said to be intimately related to karma-yoga (III. 3.), 
may appear to lend support to the hasty conclusion that the 
sdnkhya, which is mentioned here as well as at the beginning of 
the third chapter, is the same as karma-sannydsa or absolute 
renunciation of works. Such an identification of the sdnkhya- 
nishthd with karma -sannydsa seems to me to be positively 
wrong ; and I therefore take the liberty of warning you to 
guard yourselves against it* The QUd is quite emphatic in 
telling us that the life, wherein all work has to be absolutely 
renounced, is altogether unnatural and utterly impossible ; and 
it tells us also that the sdnkhya-nishihd and the yoga-nishtha 
are both capable of being duly adopted in life by persons, who 
are suitably qualified for their appropriate adoption. That 
this is indeed so, will become evident to you by the time we 
finish the study of this fifth chapter of the QUd- 

Accordingly, in this stanza the words, sdnkhya and yoga, 
indicate two aspects of the practical conduct of life, two ways 
in which the active course and current discipline of the life to 
be lived by men and women in this world may be appropriately 
adjusted. Of these the sdiikhya position looks at conduct and 
examines it from the standpoint of philosophic speculation 
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atid abstract reasoning- According to this position, the chief 
object of the life of work—which is after all the only natural 
and possible life for all mankind — ha* to be the endeavour to 
realise for one's self the truth of the conclusions of abstract 
philosophic thought, ae they bear upon the over-important 
problem of conduct. From the exposition of this speculative 
sSi^khya position, as given in the second chapter of the Qit3, 
we have been able to gather the following notable conclu- 
sions : — that the soul is immaterial, immutable and immortal, 
while the body is material, mutable and mortal ; that the 
association of the soul with matter is due to karma and gives 
rise to limitations which restrain the freedom and lessen the 
power of the soul ; that this karma, which cripples the power 
of the soul by bringing about its imprisonment in matter , is 
produced as well as maintained by selfish attachment and fond 
clinging to the pleasures of the senses and to the results of 
works ; and that the enforcement of non- attachment in rela- 
tion to these things gives rise to that vairdgya or dispassionate 
disinterestedness, which is capable of destroying the bondage 
of karma, so as to enable the soul to realise in full its own 
power and freedom and innate blissfulness. 

These conclusions of the speculative philosophic view of 
life naturally give great importance to the attainment of 
vairdgya as an appropriate means for the liberation of the soul 
from all its imposed restrictions and limitations. The sdnkhya 
plan of operation for the attainment of such valuable vairdgya 
consists in the practice of tapas and dhydna, that is, in the 
practice of austerities and meditation and mental concentra- 
tion. In other words, the philosopher, who is desirous of 
directly working out in life the conclusions of his philosophy, 
has to endeavour to become a person, whom we may appropri- 
ately call a sthita'prajna, that is, as you already know, a seer 
of steady wisdom- 

I am sure you all remember well the characteristics of the 
seer of steady wisdom, as those characteristics are all explained 
so fully in the second chapter of the QUd. His aim is to see 
whether it is true that the soul is real arid enduring, and 
whether it is indeed possible for the embodied soul to be 
completely free from all attachments and to live its own life 
of unlimited light and happy inborn blissfulness. For this 
purpose he undertakes the practice of austerities and medita- 
tion and mental concentration, and goes on persevering in the 
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practices till ultimately he becomes, as it were, dead to all 
sorts of external influences and is turned into an absolute 
dtmdrama — into a spiritual seer whose entire delight is in the 
realization of his own soul, that is, in making his soul perceive 
itself, so that for the time being both this perceiving subject 
and the perceived object become unified within himself. The 
spiritual delight and peace and blissfulness of such an atmardma 
are evidently so marked and so very strong as to make it 
impossible for him to be tainted by any kind of base attach- 
ment to the pleasures of the senses or to the results of works. 
To him nothing in the outer world can be really so attractive 
as to make him selfish- He cannot be swayed by desires and 
aversions : and in his case the attainment of vairdgya has 
inevitably to be an already accomplished fact.. 

But this course of life according to the sd9)khya'nishfhd, 
which is calculated to make one become a steady seer of 
wisdom or sthita-prajna, is not obviously suitable to be freely 
and fearlessly adopted by all. Just as the sdnkhya'nishfhd is 
rightly intended for the philosopher, so is the yoga^nishthd 
intended for the guidance of the common practical man of 
the world. He too has to win vairdgya, as otherwise his life 
is certain to miss the final goal of soul-salvation. It is not 
given to all persons to succeed in the austere practice of 
meditation and mental concentration, so as to bring about the 
unification of the subject and the object within themselves. 
Nor can all persons succeed easily in the endeavour to win the 
supreme internal peace and joy of the true dtmdrdmtXt whose 
whole delight is ever unmistakably centered in self-realization 
and God-realization. There can surely be no doubt as to the 
possibility of the seer of steady wisdom and spiritual delight 
living any kind of life with absolute unselfishness. Since 
vairdgya happens to be the very breath of his life, so to say, he 
is certain to feel like fish out of water, when he is in any 
manner forced to live in an atmosphere of selfishness. 

The common practical man of the world can also, as we 
know, win vairdgyU} if he lives well the life that happens to be 
his portion, taking care to see that his own strong and 
unfailing faith in God enables him to feel fully convinced that 
all that he does in life is indeed done by him in the way of 
worshipping his God, who is always and in all situations his 
great Lord and Master. You may remember further that we 
have been told that the common practical worker in the world 
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may prevent his life from becoming tainted with selfishness 
and bound in the bonds of karma, by realising that, in relation 
to all that he does in life, it is impossible in the very nature of 
things for him to be the ultimate and truly responsible worker, 
and that he cannot therefore have any valid title to own and 
to enjoy the fruits of his work as his own. He may see that 
all power in the universe comes from God, and that his own 
power to do and to achieve is hence in reality the power of 
God. Or he may make Nature entirely responsible for all the 
activities of his life, and thus dispossess the soul of the 
attribute of agency in relation to his own work in life. In 
either of these ways, he may manage to kill the selfish ideas of 
i-ness and min^~ness so as to come into full possession, of th© 
noble feeling of vairdgya. 

Whichever of these happens to be the means adopted, 
by the practical man of the ordinary life of work, for the 
attainment of unselfishness and complete non-attachment to 
the fruits of work, it is necessary that his life must be 
uniformly employed in the doing of those duties which fall to 
him in accordance with the peculiarities of his natural endow- 
ment and the conditions of his social environment. In other 
words, the life that has to be properly guided and lived accord- 
ing to yoga-'nishthd cannot in any way be peculiar : it must be 
in its outer form like the ordinary life of men and women in 
society as ordinarily lived. But the philosopher's life of 
sankhya^nishfha has necessarily to be peculiar and uncommon, 
inasmuch as the aim of such a life is to make the liver thereof 
a true seer of steady wisdom. The life of austerities and 
meditation and mental concentration is undeniably helpful in 
freeing men from the bondage of karma, and enabling them to 
obtain the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 
But such a life is only for the few elite. Accordingly, it is 
the easier standpoint of yoga-nishfha, which shows for the 
majority of mankind the way they have to travel along to 
reach the holy goal of the divine pilgrimage of life. 

Such being the nature of sai)khya and yoga as understood 
in this context, it is no wonder at all that it is mentioned here 
that only children declare that sankhya and yoga are different, 
and that wise and learned people declare, on the contrary, that 
they are both the same, for the reason that, if rightly chosen 
and suitably adopted, they both lead to the same goal. This 
one goal is the attainment of soul-salvation and God-realiza- 
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tion, through the acquisition of vaiTag':ja) which is always a 
requisite means for that end. That the sanlihya'nishfha is well 
calculated to lead the appropriately qualified aspirant directly 
to this goal of soul-salvation and God-realization, must be 
evident to you all from what you have already learnt regarding 
the nature of this sa'fihhya'Tiishfha. And in the course of our 
study of this chapter, we shall learn more about it, which will 
surely go to show how well it is capable of leading the earnest 
aspirant to the goal of soul-salvation and God-attainment. 

Obviously the statement, that he, who adopts either 
sdiikhya or yoga well, obtains the fruit of both of them, means 
really something more than that both of them are well able to 
lead all worthy aspirants on to the same goal of soul-salvation 
and God-attainment. The idea implied seems to refer evidently 
to the natural relation which ought properly to exist between 
true theory and appropriate practice. At the time of conclud- 
ing our study of the second chapter of the QUd, I remember to 
have dealt at some length with the nature of this relation, 
and to have pointed out to you that what is taken to be 
correct practice must be capable of being readily demonstrated 
to be such, with the aid of what happens to be the true theory, 
and that what is held to be the true theory must be capable of 
being actually realised to be true, with the aid of the correct 
practice that is conformably related thereto. 

Please allow me to illustrate my meaning by means of an 
analogy. Let us take two telegraph signallers, each of whom 
is given what they call a ‘ Morse Instrument * to transmit 
messages with : and let us suppose that one of them knows 

the theory of the instrument well, while the other knows only 
how to put the instrument to its practical use. You can easily 
see that to the trained electrician, who knows the theory of 
this signalling instrument well, it cannot at all be hard to 
understand the manner of its practical use and to put it, after 
due practice, to such use with unerring accuracy. Similarly, 
in the case of the other signaller, who is in no serious sense a 
trained, electrician but has learnt only empirically the art of 
signalling, the knowledge of the theory of the instrument in 
all its completeness cannot be said to be unattainable, so long 
as he has an inquisitive and intelligent mind. Indeed, his 
practical knowledge of the use of the instrument may well 
create in him the curiosity that will lead him on step by step 
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to investigate the whole science of electricity, so as to make 
him also become in time a trained electrician. 

In the manner in which theory and practice are seen to be 
related to each other here, in that same manner are sdri'khya 
and yoga related to each other in the great field of study and 
thought to which we give the significant name of the 
philosophy of conduct- Consequently, even as the adoption 
of the sdnkhyU'nishthd makes it possible for the sage of steady 
wisdom to live the ordinary life of labour and effort in society 
with absolute non-attachment to the results of works, even so 
the adoption of the yoga-nishthd may make the earnest, 
aspiring and unselfish practical man of the world come by the 
realizations of the philosopher regarding the world, the soul 
and God. Thus the adoption of the sdfikhya-nishihd may give 
rise to its own results as well as to the results of the adoption 
of the yoga-nishthd ; and in the same way the adoption of the 
yoga^nishthd may give rise to its own results as well as to the 
results of the adoption of the sddkhya-nishfhd. Accordingly, 
he, who adopts either of these well, obtains the fruit of both 
of them. How then can any truly knowing and reasonable 
person say that they are really different and distinct, that they 
are unrelated to and incompatible with each other ? Only 
ignorant children may say so. 

*3:^ ^ II ^ II 

5. That position, which is attained by those who 
adopt the sdnkhya (standpoint), is also attained by 
those who adopt the yoga (standpoint). He, who 
sees the sdnkhya and the yoga to be one, (he indeed) 
sees (truly). 

This stanza simply gives expression in a somewhat different 
form of language to the ideas contained in the previous stanza. 
We have already learnt that both the sdnkhya^nishthd and the 
yoganishthd lead to the same goal, and that each' of them is 
equally well calculated to make the suitable aspirant win the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. And we 
have been further told that he> who lives well according to 
either of these standpoints in the philosophy 6f^ conduct, 
obtains the fruit of both of them. The fruit of acting in life 
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according to the speculative philosophical standpoint consists 
in acquiring certain spiritual and divine realizations. These 
realizations are therefore within the reach of even such 
persons as act according to the practical standpoint of unselfish 
duty done. And the fruit of acting in life according to the 
ordinarya normal, practical standpoint is the unselfish acquisi- 
tion of worthy power and also the unattached accomplishment 
of real good for the welfare of society and the advancement of 
civilization. 

This fruit of the yoga-nishtha may also be seen to be well 
within the reach of the philosophical seer of steady wisdom. 
The goal to which the path according to the s&nkhya-nishthd 
leads is also the goal to which the path according to the yoga- 
nishthd leads : and the path by which the philosophical seer of 
steady wisdom goes to the goal is as available to the unselfish 
and unattached practical worker, as the path by which such a 
worker goes to the same goal is available to the philosophical 
aspirant after the attainment of soul-salvation. Thus, it is 
doubly true that the position, which is attained by those who 
adopt the sdnkhya standpoint in the philosophy of conduct, is 
also attained by those, who adopt the yoga standpoint. 

" Consequently, in the philosophy of conduct, the speculative 
sdnkhya and the practical yoga are not so different as to be 
incompatible with each other. The two disciplines have indeed 
to be looked upon as one, inasmuch as their material, moral 
and spiritual results are seen to be capable of being the same 
in all respects. Thus he, who sees both these disciplines to be 
one, — he alone understands their true nature. 

JTcrsrrit i 

f^f^TrJrr i 

6. Renunciatioii is hard to attain, O Arjuna, 
without the adoption of the practical life of work. 
The thoughtful sage, who has adopted the life of 
work, attains the Brahman soon. 

7. He, who has adopted the life of work, who is 
pure in nature, has complete self-control and has 
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overcome the power of the senses, (he) whose self has 
become the self of all beings, — (he) does not become 
smeared (with the stain of karma), even though he 
happens to be doing work.^ 


In these two stanzas and a few following ones we are given 
in brief outline an evaluation as well as a description of the 
life according to the standpoint of yoga-mshfha. The very 
first thing we are told here is that it is not easy to succeed in 
the practice of renunciation without the full aid of the actual 
life of steady work This may mean that true renunciation 
cannot be attained merely by living the passive life of inaction. 
We have seen how, when the body is entirely passive and 
doing no work at all, it is possible for the mind to be actively 
engaged in forging the fetters of karma for the unoffending 
soul. The life of absolute inaction being impossible, a man 
may make himself as inactive as possible. But this cannot 
guarantee that he will not in the end turn out to be a 
mithydchara, or a false person of insincere conduct* There- 
fore, It is not at all safe to maintain that a minimum of 
activity in life necessarily implies a maximum of true renuncia- 
tion. It is indeed possible for the case to be quite otherwise 
also. In fact, a maximum of activity may well be associated 
with a maximum of true renunciation, even as a minimum of 
activity may be associated with a bare minimum of renuncia- 
tion. 


True renunciation can be achieved by all earnest aspirants 
only by means of the practice of self-sacrifice Since the 
inactive man is apt to achieve nothing, his self-sacrifice can 
at Its best be a mere virtue of necessity : he can only sacrifice 
what he has not achieved and won, that is, what has never 
appeared to him to be in any sense his own. Surely, vairdgya 
or dispassionate disinterestedness cannot be attained through 
such a process* Most ordinary people like us can obtain 
freedom from selfish attachments only by means of a slow and 
steady struggle. Unless we try to live our common human life 
in society with all its numerous temptations to induce selfish- 
ness and sinfulness .n us, and manage at the same time to 
overcome slowly and little by little those very temptations, so 
as to achieve at last the pure and sinless condition of unselfish- 
ness in relation to ourselves, we surely cannot acquire vairagya. 
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If we live our lives from day to day, performing actively 
and efficiently all our duties therein without the least attach- 
ment to the results of our works, we are in time enabled to 
acquire the needed vairugya and thereby become truly unselfish 
workers. Let us earnestly try to-day to sacrifice just a little 
of what we selfishly consider to be our own ; let us do the 
same thing to-morrow also, and again do likewise the day after 
as well. The result is thati if we really go on consciously 
practising self-sacrifice steadily in this manner, we learn in due 
time that we have as a matter of fact acquired the power of 
sacrificing more and more of what is ordinarily understood to 
be our own This is the only way in which the power of true 
renunciation will come to us ; and that is exactly the reason 
why we are told here that the power of renunciation is hard to 
acquire without the adoption of the life of work. 

From this, we should not, however, commit the mistake 
of supposing that all those who freely adopt the life of work 
are certain to become blessed with the power of true renuncia- 
tion in the end. Such a thing like this is really impossible,, 
because all those, who are subject to temptations in their lives, 
do not earnestly endeavour to overcome them, and also 
because even among those, who earnestly and honestly 
endeavour to overcome temptations, all those that str iv do 
not achieve real success. Consequently, it is the thoughtful 
sage alone, who, by adopting the life of active work, attains 
the Brahman soon. In his case, the experiences of the active 
life of work are not apt to be disregarded and thrown away 
uselessly. His sane thoughtfulness will induce him to learn 
wisdom from those experiences unfailingly. To him even 
temptations prove to be a source of strength, inasmuch as he 
is always bent upon overcoming them and at last overcomes 
them with noteworthy success. This ‘ at last ' need not imply 
any very unduly prolonged period of trial. On the other hand, 
the thoughtful sage may learn wisdom quite quickly ; and his 
deliverance from the bondage of karma is certain to take place 
as soon as he obtains the needed wisdom and puts it effectively 
into practice. With the deliverance from the bondage of 
karma comes moksha, which, as you all know, is the same thing 
as the attainment of the Brahman. 

Indeed, such a thoughtful sage, even while he is devoted 
to the active performance of all his duties in life, cannot but 
be pure in heart : his power of self-control and sense-conquest 
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becomes drilled and disciplined into great effectiveness day by 
day, and the wisdom of his accomplished unselfishness is sure 
to make him feel fully convinced at heart that there can be no 
real or lasting difference between himself and all the other 
beings in the universe. When, in this manner, his self 
becomes the self of all beings, how can it at all be possible for 
him to be in any way selfish, or how can the sinful stain of 
karma have the power to pollute his pure soul ? It is in this 
manner abundantly demonstrable that the adoption of the life 
of work is after all the safest means for the attainment of 
moksha ; and it may therefore be adopted by all with great 
advantages to themselves and beneficent helpfulness to others, 

f ii ii 

8’-”9* Even though (engaged in) seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, eating, walking, sleeping, breath- 
ing, talking, discharging, receiving, opening out the 
eyes and closing the eyes, the truth-knowing person, 
devoted to the performance of duty, should think — 
‘I do nothing at all — bearing in mind that the 
organs of sense (as well as of action) operate (of 
themselves) in relation to the objects of (those) 
organs. 

Here it is clearly evident that the word indriyani is used to 
denote the organs of sense — jnanendriydni — as well as the 
organs of action— karmendriydni. It may also be noted further 
that the word, yukia, found in the first of these two stanzas, 
means such a person as has adopted the rule of life known by 
the name of karma^yoga, or often merely by the briefer and 
simpler name of yoga^ which, as you know, has been explained 
firstly unselfish equanimity and secondly cleverness in 
the devoted performance of one’s own work in life. In this 
way, yukta may very well denote the person who is duly 
devoted to the performance of duty. The expression, yoga- 
yukta, is also often used in this sense, as you may easily 
remember. ^ 
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In these two stanzas, we are taught one of the ways, ia 
which the free adoption of the life of active work may well be 
made to be helpful to the attainment of God and soul-salva- 
tion ; and that way is in fact none other than what has been 
already pointed out to us in the third chapter of the Qitd 
(III. 26.) in the statement gund guneshu vartanta iti matvd na 
sajjate- You know that, in this statement, we are in fact given 
the well-known sdnkhya position, that ‘ qualities ’ operate 
ever in relation to ‘ qualities ’ in respect of the performance 
of all work by all beings in the universe, and that hence the 
true agent of work in the world is always prakriti but never 
the purusha. When a person, who has succeeded well in 
discriminating between the functions of prakriti and those of 
the purusha, that is, between the working of Nature and that 
of the soul, sees ariy visible object, for instance, his truly 
philosophic conviction is certain to lead him to say — “ It is 
obviously the eyes that see ; I do not see ; my soul is certainly 
not the seeing agent here Indeed, in relation to the natural 
work of every one of his organs of sense as well as of action, 
he is bound to feel that he is not the worker, and that his soul 
can be in no way the responsible agent of the work done by 
the organ- I am sure you can all easily see how this amounts 
to the same thing as coming to know that ‘ qualities ’ always 
operate in relation to ‘ qualities ’. 


If, in this manner, the idea of a man’s agentship, in rela- 
' tion to the work that he does, is understood to be distinctly 
unfounded, there can then be no justification at all for his 
allowing himself to be actuated by the unethical feelings of 
of i-ness and mine-ness- And with the disappearance of these 
undesirable bondage-compelling feelings, the much needed 
enfranchising feeling of dispassionate disinterestedness in 
relation to the skilful and effective discharge of duty comes in 
naturally and becomes securely well established in the heart. 
In other words, vairdgya happens to assert itself well and 
spontaneously in the mind of all such persons as have their 
fadings of aha^kara and mama'kdra killed completely. Who- 
ever manages to live by really breathing the serene and 
unpolluted air of ample vairdgya, he surely cannot become 
subject to the bondage of karma, howsoever active and 
energetically acquisitive his actual life of work may prove 
to be. 
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Can we really convince ourselves that, in connection with 
all the various kinds of work that men and women generally do 
in life, the final truth is that only ‘ qualities ' ever operate in 
relation to ‘ qualities ’, and that in consequence the organs of 
sense as well as the organs of action always operate of them- 
selves in relation to their respective objects 7 It is, as you may 
know, a very common feature of our experience that, in regard 
to certain particular kinds of work in our lives, all of us 
ordinarily consider that we are ourselves truly their actual 
agents, while, in regard to certain other kinds of work, we do 
not at all feel in that manner that we are the agents. When, 
for instance, we see a strikingly beautiful picture before us and 
realise its artistic excellence, do we not then feel positively 
that we are the agents of the action of seeing 7 But let us take 
into consideration the arduous and incessant work, which the 
heart within us is doing in causing the circulation of our 
blood. Do we feel here in this case also that we are ourselves 
the agents of the heart’s action 7 Many of us may not even 
know that the heart is really doing such work. And how can 
we, in the circumstance, feel at all that we are the agents of 
its work 7 

There is thus, in so far as our idea of agentship Is 
concerned, a difference between the work of seeing done by 
the eye and the work of pumping out the blood done by the 
heart. Of the former work, we are generally conscious : but 
of the latter work, we are unconscious altogether. It cannot 
be argued from this that of the conscious work here we are 
ourselves bound to be agents, while of the unconscious work we 
need not be agents at all. The mere association of our con- 
sciousness with the natural action of an organ of ours cannot 
surely entitle us to trace the work of that organ to the soul as 
its source. The conscious action of seeing with the eye is as 
much physical and physiological as the work of the heart, of 
which we are unconscious. 

Therefore in neither case is the soul the agent of the 
: it is as little responsible for the eye seeing its objects 

as for the heart pumping out the blood for free circulation in 
the body. It is in this way quite possible to realize that, in 
relation to every kind of work that a man may be engaged in 
doing, his soul need not at all be the agent of the work. Our 
physical and physiological activities can in no way be said to 
be spiritual in their origin : they belong entirely to the material 
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nature of the composition and constitution of our bodies. If 
I am I, because of the enduring reality of my soul, and if all 
my activities in the embodied condition are due to the material 
nature of my body, it is evident that I cannot be the agent of 
any work which my body does. Since, in this way, I am never 
the real worker, I can never rightly feel that I have any title 
to the fruits of any work. The contemplation of such a 
philosophical detachment of the soul from the work of the 
body and all its fruits is therefore certain to be highly helpful 
to all earnest aspirants in enabling them to live the life of 
vigorous work, and be at the same time entirely free from the 
proneness to become subject thereby to the bondage of karma> 

51 trr^sT n ii 

10. Whoever, having made over (all) works unto 
the Brahman and having given up (all) attachment, 
performs work, he is not stained by sin, (even) as the 
lotus leaf is not (wetted) by water 

In this stanza, the word Brahman has been interpreted by 
some to mean the same thing as prakriti or material Nature, 
on the ground that the visible universe also is an infinitely big 
thing* If Brahman has to be understood as prakriti here, the 
true import of this stanza cannot be made out to be in any 
way different from that of the previous stanza. To make 
over all work to the Brahman turns out thus to be really 
nothing other than making it over to prakriti ; that is, it 
comes to the same thing as believing that ‘ qualities ’ operate 
in relation to ‘ qualities *, or that the various organs of the 
body operate naturally of themselves in relation to their 
respective objects and functions. 

But Brahman here may also be interpreted to mean that 
other infinitely big Being, who happens to be the true founda- 
tion and support of the universe and of all the numerous 
beings that live and move therein. If we interpret Brahman in 
this stanza to mean thus the one only God of the Vedanta, it 
may be seen that there is very great appropriateness in making 
over all works to Him : indeed they really can belong to none 
other. You know how the Veddntic conception of God makes 
Him the final source of all life and power in the universe, 
inasmuch as we are taught in clear and unmistakable language 
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in the Vedanta that, without Him, even the end of a blade of 
grass does not move. If all the power for doing work comes 
ultimately from Him, then He has to be the agent of all work 
done by all beings in the universe, and to Him alone can 
belong the title to enjoy the fruits of work. To know that 
God is the one Agent in the universe is also to know that 
therein He is the one only Enjoyer. Therefore, the making 
over of all works to Godf who is the Brahman, is also well 
calculated to produce in those, w'ho do so, freedom from all 
kinds of selfish attachment to the fruits of work. 

In fact, both these methods of doing work and living the 
life of active duty, so as to be at the same time fully free from 
the bondage of karma, have been, as many of you know, 
pointed out to us already. We saw in the course of our study 
of the third chapter that, after Arjuna was taught how the 
knowledge and the belief that ‘ qualities ’ operate in relation 
to ‘ qualities ’ can keep an active man of work free from the 
bondage of karma, Sr'i-Krishna, wishing to mention to him 
another suitable creed of true wisdom to follow, declared 
(III. 30.) “ With a mind fixed on accomplishing the good of 

the soul, make over all work unto Me, and become free from 
desire and from the selfish idea of ownership ; and then fight 
without the fever of doubt and aiixiety ”. This process of 
freely making over all works to Sri'K.rishna appears to me to 
be in all respects exactly the same as making them over to the 
Brahman, understood rightly as the One Great Divine Being 
constituting the life and foundation of the universe, inas- 
much as Sri-Krishna, being an incarnation of God» may well be 
identified with that Brahman. 

In whatever way we interpret this stanza, there can be no 
doubt that it tells us how men may make it possible to live in 
the world and yet be not of the world. I am sure many of you 
have seen how the velvety surface of the lotus leaf is not 
wetted with water, although the lotus plant itself grows in 
water. We may pour water freely on that surface of the leaf ; 
and what happens is that the water becomes broken into a 
nurnber of small round drops which do not at all adhere to 
the leaf. When these drops are cleared out, they leave no 
trace of water behind them, the non-attachment between the 
water and the velvety surface of the lotus leaf being indeed so 
complete. The relation of the soul of man to the life of work 
that he lives has to be of such a character in its ideal condi- 
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tion. The soul has to be brought, as it were, into constant 
contact with karma ; and even as the water drops on the lotus 
leaf do not at all cling to the leaf, even so this karma should 
not cling to the soul with which it is closely brought into 
contact. Such a non-adherente of kar7na'to the soul of the 
man of work is perfectly possible, as long as he does his duties 
well in life without any selfish attachment to the fruits of his 
work. It is found, in the case of a man of that kind, that 
his life of strenuous and unceasing work can give rise to no 
taint of sin in relation to his soul : that is, no work can create 
in him any latent tendency calculated to compel his soul to 
undergo again the material imprisonment implied in the 
process of re-incarnation. 

11- With a view to attain self-purification, the 
yogins give up all selfish attachment, and perform work 
by means of the body, the mind and the intellect, as 
also by means of the senses merely. 

The first point, to which I wish to draw your attention in 
this stanza, is that the word yoginah is therein used to denote 
those, who have adopted in life the yoga-nishfha in preference 
to the sdnkhya'nishthd- Hence this word must have the same 
meaning as karma-yoginah, and should denote those persons 
who are devoted to the performance of duties and live an 
active and unselfish life of work in society, as distinguished 
from those other persons who live the ascetic life of extreme 
unworldiness and full philosophic renunciation and meditation. 
Another point worthy of note here is the widely comprehensive 
sense in which work is understood. It is evidently implied in 
this stanza that the body in itself may perform work, that the 
faculties of attention and intellection may also perform work, 
and that again the senses also in themselves may very well do 
their work. Accordingly, our bodily activity may or may not 
be in association with our mental activity ; and similarly our 
mental activity may or may not be in association with our 
bodily activity. 

Moreover, this stanza evidently makes it necessary for us 
to see distinctly that what really deserves to be called absolute 
worthlessness cannot be other than a completely effortless and 
do-nothing passivity in relation to the body as well as the 
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mind. It is well known that, as long as human nature 
continues to be human nature, such a thing as absolute inac- 
tion is incapable pf being practised by man* But why should 
men for this reason become karma-yogins and adopt the yoga^ 
nishtha in their lives ? The answer to this question may be 
found in the fact that work done as duty, without attachment 
to the fruits thereof, possesses the great virtue of producing 
the self-purification of the unselfish worker. A man’s self- 
purification really consists in his successfully removing from 
himself all the latent impulses and bondage-compelling ten- 
dencies of accumulated karma. It may look like a contradic- 
tion in terms to declare that every work gives rise to its own 
samskara or latent impulse and tendency, and that it is never- 
theless work alone which can really enable us to free ourselves 
from the influence of such samskdras. If we bring to our 
mind that the tainting samskara of work is due not to the 
work itself, but to the selfish disposition of the mind with 
which the work is done by the worker, the seeming contradic- 
tion in the statement vanishes at once. 

The adoption of the direct path of the renunciation of 
works, which we know by the name of karma-sannydsa, is in 
the case of most of us so hard as to be almost impossible. \ 
hasty and incautious adoption of the path of karma-sannydsa, 
without our being beforehand in full possession of the pre- 
requisite vairdgya, is certain to make us apt to live such a life 
as has in it only a hollow insincere show of renunciation. A 
life, in which one is thus forced to be false to one’s self, 
cannot surely give rise to that self -purification which is 
conducive to the attainment of the salvation of moksha. On 
the other hand, such a false life is certain to endanger the 
progress of the soul and to drive the insincere and over-hasty 
aspirant farther and farther away from the goal of soul- 
aalvation* But the life of karma-yoga is never indeed so risky, 
and can always enable all earnest aspirants to attain by degrees 
that self -purification, which, in its fulness, may be seen to be 
nothing less than complete freedom from the taint of karma. 
The life of karma-yoga can very well enable us to acquire step 
by step the power of making ourselves free from sensuality 
and selfishness. 

Both purity and moral strength come to the heart of man 
only through the struggle to overcome effectively the tempta- 
tion to be sensual and selfish. He, who runs away from 
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temptations, can never hope to acquire the strength nefcied to 
overcome temptations. It is only the struggle against ter^pta- 
tions that can endow our will with the power required to 
withstand them. This of course does not mean, as I have 
already pointed out to you, that we should needlessly court 
temptations. If we do so, we are often apt to be led to go 
beyond our depth and to become hopelessly drowned in an 
ocean of suffering and sorrow and sin. We have therefore 
to endeavour to overcome gradually and little by little our 
innate unspiritual tendencies in favour of selfishness and 
sensuality. It will not do for us to believe that we are strong 
en»ugh to be pure and unselfish, when we are not really so 
strong ; it is indeed dangerous to act on that wrong belief 
and adopt all at once the life of unworldly asceticism and 
renunciation. In fact, it is only by the slow and steady 
practice of the unselfish life of work that we can assuredly 
free ourselves from the taint of karma. The proper perform- 
ance of fruit-yielding work, as duty and without attachment 
to the fruits produced, gives rise gradually to self-purification, 
even as the performance of work, with attachment to the 
fruits thereof, gives rise to the impurity of soul-pollution due 
to the taint of the evil of karma. Accordingly, karma-yogins 
do their duties in life without any attachment to the fruits of 
their work. In this way alone do they manage successfully 
to free themselves from the taint of karma so as to become 
fitted for the assured attainment of the soul-salvation of 
moksha. 


XXV I 

Last time we took into consideration the answer of Sri- 
Krishna to the question of Arjuna as to whether it is in fact 
karma-sannydsa or karma-yoga, which is decidedly good and 
worthy to be adopted by all those that are anxious to live 
their lives aright- You know that, when briefly stated, Sri- 
Krishna’s answer to the question is that both are good and 
worthy — or rather that each is really good in its own place. 
If, as I have tried to explain to you once before, both theory 
and practice have to be so completely consistent with each 
other as to make them appear to be one in reality, then the 
adoption of the practical path of karma-yoga has to produce 
the same moral and spiritual results, as the adoption of the 
less active course of conduct denoted by karma-sannydsa may 
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do- In fact they have both to serve as suitable means for the 
attainment of soul-salvation through the previous achievement 
of complete freedom from the bondage of karma. When he 
who aspires to become a good karma-yogin, succeeds in acquiring 
such power of self-control and such freedom from selfishness 
and sensuality, as enable him to do his duties well without 
attachment to the fruits of work, and feels further in the 
innermost depth of his own heart that, in relation to every 
work done by him in his life, he is not the real worker, and 
that therefore he can lay no claim to any sort of ownership in 
respect of the fruits growing out of any or all of his deeds in 
life, — then, he is certain to be unceasingly swayed by the 
unshakeable conviction that the only thing for which he has 
any title at all in life is his obligation to do all his duties well 
and without flaws. When such a conviction holds sway in his 
heart, he is of course fully prepared to endeavour effectively 
for the accomplishment of his own freedom from the bondage 
of k arma. Accordingly, in addition to its own suitableness to 
lead one to the goal of soul-salvation, the path of karma-yoga 
may be seen to be fully helpful in guiding i'aright the faithful 
Godward traveller in the preliminary journey needed to lead 
him safely on to the more direct and also_more difficult path of 
karma-sannydsa. 

Thus we see that karma-yoga is not only an effective means 
in itself for the attainment of moksha, but also serves as a 
suitable course of preparation for the adoption of the life of 
karma-sannyasa by such as have the natural fitness and qualifi- 
cation for it. This is '.due to the fact that this life of 
renunciation and unworldliness presupposes perfect purity and 
strong unselfishness in the heart of him, who is rightly eligible 
to adopt it, and that such purity and unselfishness can be only 
gradually gained with the aid of the completely disinterested 
life of duty honestly and earnestly lived and ever held in view 
as the ideal life. We may take it to be Srl-Krishna’s opinion 
that, the greater the ease and naturalness with which ordinary 
aspirants adopt any path of self-realization and God-realiza- 
tion, the higher must be the excellence and superiority of that 
path. 

Viewed in this light, the path of karma-yoga is 
decidedly superior to the path of karma-sannydsa. Arid in the 
last ^loka we did on the last occasion, we were told, as you 
tnay remember, that the life of karma-yoga has the power of 
giving rise to what has been called dtma-suddhi therein, which^ 
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you know, is indeed the same thtng as self-purificataon It is 
for the attainment of this self -purification that ati active 
yogins undertake to live the life of work and self deniah 
Indeed, without the due practice of work, there can Be no 
scope at all for self-denial, as many of us know so well. He 
who has nothing to sacrifice, can never learn the supremely 
moral art of self-abnegation- Surely we have all to work and 
to labour, before we can hope to reap , and what we have not 
reaped, it is impossible for us to renounce. Without sacrifi 
cing what one is ordinarily apt to look upon as one’s own, 
there can be no practice of self-denial; and without the 
incessant practice of self-denial, there can be no self-purifi- 
cation* Here we have the key which unlocks to us the secret 
of the obligatoriness of our doing what it is naturally fit for 
us to do as duty ; and we thereby see why it is that in the case 
of the vast majority of men the adoption of the active path of 
karma-yoga is more conducive to their good than the adoption 
of the other path of karma sannyasa- 

In the stanza with which we begin our work today, the 
ultimate result of the life of karma-yoga, duly- lived, is quite 
distinctly stated first ; and this result is then contrasted with 
the result of the life which is not characterized in any manner 
whatsoever by a truly disinterested devotion to duty. The 
stanza runs thus*. 

^ II tl 

12. Whoever is (disinterestedly) devoted to duty^ 
(he) gives np the fruits of work and (them attaifts 
everlasting peace : (buti he, who is not (soi devoted to 
duty, becomes attached to the fruits (of work) owing 
to (his) being impelled by (wishful) desire, and fs 
(thereby j subjected to bondage 

Here in this stanza the karma-yogin, who has adopted the 
path of duty and self-denial m life, is evidently understood td 
be a yukta. Whoever has adopted yoga is a yukta ; and where 
yoga means disinterested devotion to duty, the yukta vetv 
naturally happens to be the person who is disinteres^ediV 
devoted to duty. But who is the a-yiikta ? It may be said that 
whoever is not a yukta is of course an a-yukta-. This*we all 
know well enough. But what we have to make sure of tioW 
is, whether this word a-yukta indicates a person, who, instead 
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of following the active path of karma^yoga, has adopted the 
passive path of karma'sannyasa, or whether it indicates a person 
who, while living the life of work, does not at all look upon 
ft as a continuous course of disinterested devotion to duty, 
but is led away by the desire to seek objects of enjoyment and 
to become attached to them in selfishness. Careful thought 
inclines me to hold that the a^yukta referred to in this stanza 
cannot be the person, who has chosen karma-sannyds'x as the 
means for the attainment of moksha. If, as we have been told, 
both karma-yoga and karma-sannydsa are equally efficient as 
worthy means for the attainment of moksha^ it follows as a 
matter of course that he, who adopts the life of karma- 
sannydsa duly, becomes thereby fitted for moksha and for the 
attainment of everlasting peace. But the a^yukta here is 
declared to become subject to the bondage of karma, which 
means that he is by his life disqualified for the attainment of 
moksha. Evidently the word a-yukta here denotes the 
interested worker, whose work is impelled by desire, and who 
is himself attached in consequence to the fruits of work. 

Therefore, the distinction, which is drawn here, is that, 
which may be made out to exist between the interested selfish 
worker and the truly disnterested doer of duty as duty in life. 
Accordingly, it is clearly not the distinction between the 
person, who has appropriately adopted the life of karma-yoga, 
and the person who has, without such appropriateness, 
adopted the life of karma-sannydsa. We have to see that this 
stanza is the last one dealing with karma-yoga in this chapter ; 
and all the remaining stanzas herein deal with karma-sannydsa. 
It is also good to note that we are told, in the very last stanza 
of the chapter, that even he, who adopts the life of unworld- 
liness and renunciation, is enabled to attain supreme spiritual 
peace. The everlasting peace which comes to him, who gives 
up the fruits of work and is disinterestedly devoted to duty, 
cannot be different from the peace which comes to him, who 
adopts the life of unworldliness and renunciation.. The peace 
■which comes to both is obviously the same peace which passeth 
<^11 understanding j and each of them therefore gets the same 
reward for living his own appropriate life in the appropriate 
Way. 

-i observed that the goal of attainment-happens 

^us to be the same in both of these cases." " This must prove 
to us conclusively that, as we have been told, the path of work 
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and th« path of wisdom are in fact one and the same, that to 
follow either of those paths well leads truly to the attainment 
of the fruit of both of them, and that in consequence- only 
ignorant and foolish people maintain that the path of work Is 
in reality different from the path of wisdom. The life which 
rightly follows the path of worthy wisdom is, as you must all 
be aware, the life of juana^yoga ; and this life is very much the 
same as' the life of karma-sannydsa rightly understood. "With 
the next stanza we have to begin the exposition of the life of 
karma 'Sannydsa- 

TTfrerr ^ i 

il II 

IS. Inside the city of nine gateways, there 
abides happily the soul possessed of self-mastery, 
having, by means of the mind, renounced all works, 
and neither doing (anything) at all, nor causing 
(anything) to be done. 

What has been translated here as ‘ soul ’ is the Sanskrit 
word dehin j and you are well aware that it literally means the 
possessor or the owner of the body. From the fact that this 
name dehin is given, to the soul, we are naturally -led to draw 
the inference that the body is, as it were, the instrument of 
the soul, whereby the soul may either find its freedom or go oh 
forging its own fetters for ever Sartramddyam khalu dharma- 
sddhanam is, as you may know, a very common Sanskrit adage, 
an,d It means that the body !s in fact the very first instrument 
for the accompl'shment of duty. Since the accomplishment of 
duty in the true spirit of the karma yogin is calculated to make 
on? attain the salvation of soul-emancipation, there can be no 
difficulty in making out how the body has to perform on our 
behalf the functions of a very necessary and very useful instru- 
ment in enabling us to realise the final freedom of the soul. 

Moreover, rne use of the word dehin here to represent the 
soul suggests to us clearly what we have to understand by the 
city of nine gateways ^ The most common name by which 
the soul is denoted in the Sdi^khya philosophy is purusha , and 
the word purusha. is often derivatively interpreted to mean a 
being, who has lain down to sleep inside a city. The city 
thought of here is the body, which happens to be the soul*s 
abode. It is therefore quite clear that the city of nine gate' 
ways mentioned in this Sloka must mean the body looked 
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(iipfm as .tbe abode of iihe soul. The. nine gateways of this 
siky.are nong^ otjher thaa. the nine markedly observable openings 
tjpibe fo.und .in association with the. human body. 

/\ Please .note that we are told here that, in order to be able 
;to abide .happily in this city of nine gateways* the soul has to 
ibe-in full possession of the quality of self-mastery. That is, 
it has to be a. vasin, as we say in Sanskrit. The enfranchised 
soutj when in the enjoyment of its natural heritage of inborn 
light and unlimited freedom, must obviously, be of its own 
nature in full possession of the power of self-mastery. But 
the case is different in relation to the embodied soul. Since in 
the case of all souls,' embodiment is in fact equivalent to 
Jmgrisonment in matter, it cannot at all be easy for any 
b.mbddied aoul to command well the precious power of self- 
mastery. However, there seems to be no doubt whatever that 
*fr can be sometimes commanded even by an embodied soul. 

-should be distinctly understood that, in the case of the 
embodied soul, the acquisition of self-mastery becomes possible 
nOmly with the full aid and complete co-operation of the mind. 
.Tsh^ man, who is truly a vasin, must necessarily have himself 
,'ej^kely.. under his own control : his will-power must be strong, 
.'a^^ the' strength of his soul must be decidedly great. Such a 
cannot be tempted to turn away from the correct path of 
and righteousness by any kind of allurement. As against 
stjroi^ ■ and. deter mmed power of his unshaking will, all 
^$§piLptition% are certain to prove weak and futile. 

The idea is that such a man may very well succeed in 
making his soul, even when it happens to be embodied, 
Qopform to its original condition of blissful freedom, — the 
^condition which it had before it became imprisoned in a 
^aferial embodiment. It is a well established conclusion of 
the Sdnkhya philosophy that the sou], in its own natural, 
unpolluted and unembodied condition of happy freedom and 
Ihim^atloa, neither does work nor causes any work to be 
donCv ^ The most essential thing in that life of wisdom, which 
-l^ fklly^ in keeping with the requirements of the jndna-mdrga 
•OGSrisis^s In working out this possible conformity into an actual 
r<Mtfy. -"What- we have here is not a reasonably easy arid 
oMIaarily workable adjustment of practice to theory,-^a 3 it 

kcfrma-yoga, but a 
i thePty itself into Actual prabtice. 

4-nis,- of coikse, cannot be achfeved quite absolutely withput 
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any reservation, for tKe reason that practical conditions are 
invarriably so very different from purely theoretical considera- 
tions. 

Theory generally views the soul as untouched by all its 
limitations, and also as unembodied and free and full of 
innate' bliss and illumination. But practice is bound to take 
note* of the embodied soul as it is , — that is, with all its super- 
posed limitations and imperfections. It is quite true that the 
unembodied soul neither does work nor causes any work to be 
done ; but it is utterly impossible for the embodied soul to be 
in that manner absolutely unconcerned with work. We have 
been emphatically told already that no embodied being of any 
kind can continue to live without work even for a moment, 
and that all embodied beings are inevitably compelled to do 
work by the very ‘ qualities ' of the prakriti making up their 
embodiments. Consequently, even that fortunate person who 
is a true vasin and whose soul is therefore in full possession 
of the mighty power of self-mastery, cannot literally give up 
work altogether. On the other hand, all such persons may 
renounce all work only mentally, that is, by means of their 
minds. This means that, even while they are doing all such 
work as happen to be naturally inevitable, they can manage to 
feel convinced that their soul is not the worker, and that the 
work done by them has really been done by their embodiment 
under the impulse of its own physical and physiological 
"tendencies. The strength of this conviction is dependent upon 
the clearness of their intellect, upon the vividness of their 
imagination, and upon the unyielding power of their will. 
Hence they cannot renounce work except with the aid of the 
mind : and when the mind is really helpful, they may well feel 
that the soul, though embodied, is quite as absolutey uncon- 
cerned with work of all sorts as if it were really unembodied. 
The soul in itself is always unengaged in work ; as we say in 
Sanskrit, it is nishkriya, whether it happens to be embodied and 
bound, or is unembodied and free. Accordingly, we are told — 

5T ^ 1 

H II 

14. In the case of people, the master (souh does 
npt give rise to (the idea of; agency ; nor ^does it give 
rise) to actions, nor to the attachment to the fruits of 
actions. But (only) Nature operates. 
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In this stanza^ we have the word, prabhu, used to denote the 
soul; and prabhu in Sanskrit generally means ‘master’ or ‘lord*. 
I have therefore translated it here as the ‘master souP. How 
the soul is master may be well enough made out from its 
common designation as dehirii that is, as the owner of the body. 
It must be evident from this point of view that, as between 
the soul and the body, the ov%’ner soul is indeed the master 
and the owned body the servant. This does not and of course 
cannot mean that, in the case of every embodied being, we 
always observe the body playing the part of the servant in 
relation to the soul. On the other hand, wc may very easily 
point to many instances wherein life is so badly lived as to 
compel us to come to the conclusion that, in so far as those 
unhappy instances at any rate are concerned, the master soul 
is really subordinated to the servant body. Nevertheless, 
careful and comprehensive observation and thought are certain 
to enable us to see that such instances only illustrate an 
abnormal condition, and that intrinsically and in the normal 
state the body is created to be the servant of the soul. Who 
indeed does not know among us that, in the usual struggle 
between the spirit and the flesh, which is always going on in 
every one of us, the spirit is certainly intended to be, and can 
also well manage to be, the master of the situation ? In spite 
of this fact, are we not aware of saddening moments in our 
own lives, when we feel that the spirit is really too weak and 
the flesh too strong ? This sort of predominance in relation 
to the tendencies of the flesh in our lives on occasions cannot 
logically give rise to the conclusion that the spirit is in itself 
and of its own normal nature designed to be always weaker 
than the fl.esh. Therefore, there assuredly ought to be no 
difficulty whatever in understanding how, as between the body 
and the soul, the soul is indeed the master, and how all the 
■activities of the body are so planned and ordered as to aim at 
and subserve the final liberation of the soul from its imprison- 
ment in matter. 

■A.nother thing, which we may even more easily understand, 
is that all the activities of the body are ultimately physical in 
their character, and can perfectly scientifically be accounted 
for, iri accordance with the laws of matter and of energy. 
Harly in the course of these lectures, I remember having* drawn 
your atteritioh to the fact tliat the physicist’s, analysis of the 
tini verse glvfes rise to the ultimate principles of matter,. energy, 
space and time, while the psychologist's analysis thereof gives 
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rise, in addition to these principles as belonging to the objec- 
tive worldj to the principle of consciousness as a thing 
constituting the substance and root reality of the life of the 
subjective world. This principle of consciousness is, as we 
have already learnt, in intimate association with the matter 
constituting the external world, but is nevertheless essentially 
different from it. There have been certain attempts made by 
certain philosophers to see if matter and mind, as they 
generally understand them in English, can be identified, either 
by making the mind to be a product of matter or by making 
matter to be a product of the mind. But it may be said 
without any unfairness to any one of such thinkers that these 
attempts have not really succeeded, and that the essential 
distinction between matter and mind remains altogether 
unaffected even yet. 

Therefore, v.-e may safely maintain that, although the 
body is invariably seen to be the instrument of the mind, the 
activities of the body are all physical and chemical, and hence 
belong only to matter, but not to the principle of conscious- 
ness. It is indeed this idea, which is given expression to in this 
stanza. It is a fundamental idea belonging to the SMkhya 
philosophy, and is consequently an ancient acquisition in the 
history of higher Hindu thought. The essential distinctness 
of consciousness from matter, in spite of their intimate and 
widely prevalent association, makes it incumbent upon us not 
to attribute directly the activities of the material embodiment 
to the soul itself. In fact, it is impossible for us to conceive 
how any of the activities of the body may be ’directly 
attributed to or derived from^ the soul. The soul cannot 
therefore be the agent of the activities of the body ; in other 
words, the soul of itself cannot, in relation to embodied 
beings, give rise to the idea of agency, because it cannot give 
rise to their actions. Since, in tiris manner, the responsibility 
for the activities of embodied beings' and for the idea of their 
agency in respect of those activities does not belong to the 
soul, it cannot be held to be answerable for the attachment 
which such beings feel for the fruits of their action so as to 
claim them all to be their own. Work, its agency, and the 
attachment to its fruits— -“all these belong to prakriti, to 
material Nature. So, in producing 'these things, only Nature 
operates. 

II Va II 
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15. The master (soul; does not accept any one's 
papa, nor even (does it accept any one’s) punya. Know- 
ledge is covered over with ignorance ; land) thereby 
(aU born beings become deluded. 

The word which has been translated as ‘ master soul ’ 
here is vibhu, but not prabhu as found in the previous stan 2 a. 
In Sanskrit philosophic language* the word vibhu generally has 
a peculiar technical significance. It means generally * all- 
pervading as opposed to anu, which means atomic in the 
sense of being ‘ spatially limited God, for instance, is 
recognised to be vibhu in almost all schools of Hindu 
philosophy, while the individual soul is considered by some 
schools to be vibhu and^ by other schools to be a'^u. The 
pantheistic monism of Sankaracharya, which identifies the 
individual soul with the Brahman, who is held to be the 
Supreme Soul and the Only Reality in the universe, looks 
upon both God and soul as being omnipresent and all- 
pervading, that is as vibhu. But Ramanujacharya’s qualified 
monism holds God to be vibhu, and the individual soul to be 
From this, you may gather what the technical philo- 
sophic sense of the word vibhu is. But it is notin this technical 
sense that the word is used in this stanza. It is used here so 
as to be synonymous with prabhu ; and this usage is common 
enough in non technical literary Sanskrit, You cannot fail to 
see that the context offers a very strong justification for 
adopting this latter interpretation of the word vibhu here. 

Another point to which I desire to draw your attention 
is that I have left the word papa untranslated, and have 
translated the word sukrita as pu^ya. The reason for this is 
that the words papa and punya are so very familiar to so many 
of us, and also that it is far from easy to find exact equiva- 
lents for them in English. You know that these words denote 
what we have become accustomed to speak of as the internal 
imprint of work — the imprint which is responsible for all the 
inborn tendencies and potentialities which living beings exhibit. 
The word pu^ya represents the imprint left by good -anh 
worthy deeds done in life ; and it is sometimes translated by 
the English word ^ merit The word papa, on the other hand, 
represents 'the imprint left by bad and unworthy deeds, an<l is 
in this sense translated by the English word ‘ dernerit As 
you are aware, papa is also translatable a‘i ‘ sih iV must be 
evident to you that these words, as used In this stanza, are 
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intended to denote the bondage-compelling taint .of -karjrui- 
And it is well to remernber that is as much caleulat.ecf fp 

gTve tise to the bondage of karma as pdipa is. - - 

And now the question is whether these bondage-producing 
effects of work — in the form of pwji.ya as well as of papft—^ 
appertain to the soul or to the body. If really the soul were 
the responsible agent in relation to the activities that embodied 
beings go through in life, if the soul were* in other words, th'e 
source of all their action in liYing beings, it would of course be 
responsible for the clinging attachment which almost all such 
beings feel for the fruits of work. Please remember agairi 
that work in itself is incapable of giving rise to the bondage 
of karma, and that it is therefore the clinging attachment to the 
fruits of work which stands in the way of th.e liberation of the 
soul. We have been told in the previous stanza that the soul 
is not responsible for any such clinging attachment to the 
fruits of work. This implies that the soul itself is not in any 
way answerable for the production of either punya or papa 
in the case of any embodied being. The statement here — that 
the master soul does not accept either any one’s papa or any 
One’s punya — gives expression to this very idea. It must be 
clear to you that, as long as the soul is not responsible for 
work, it can lay no claim for the fruits of Work; and when it 
has no title for the fruits of work, it cannot be held to be 
responsible for any one’s clinging attachment to the fruits 
of work. 

Thus the soul in itself is ever free from all the tainting 
effects of work — from punya as well as from papa. Still the 
samskdra or the internal imprint of work in the form of punya 
and papa is understood to cause the soul to become subject to 
reincarnation. How this takes place is a very different 
question, from whether it is the body or the soul, which is 
responsible for the production as well as the retention of that 
samskdra/ which compels the soul to re-iucarnation. In the 
way in which a free man, when put into gaol for some 
adequate reason, becomes naturally subject to all the parent 
prison rules and regulations, even so the free soul, when 
confined th material embodiments, becomes equally subject -to 
the re&frfhtfng influences and limitations appertaining -to th^ 
ptiaoft'house of fnatter- 

. It is thus that knowledge comes to be covered oyer with 
ignorance. The soul is held to be chinmaya and svayarri'prakdsa 
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in Hindu philosophy, which means that it is essentially of the 
nature of conscious^aess and is self-luminous. Evidently, the 
idea conveyed by this is that the soul knows itself and also 
makes other things known- Thus its essential characteristic 
is knowledge, so much so indeed that it may itself be well 
spoken of as the principle of knowledge. Hindu philosphy, it 
has to be said, considers prakriti to be jai^a, that is, it holds 
material Nature to be devoid of the power of knowing, which 
belongs only to consciousness. Matter or external Nature 
can become the object of knowledge, but knowing forms no 
part of its function, If thus the soul may be appropriately 
conceived as ‘ knowledge its vestment of matter may equally 
appropriately be conceived as ‘ignorance’. Accordingly, the 
reason, why all born beings are deluded into believing that the 
soul is responsible for the activities of the body and all their 
e^ffects, is that 'knowledge’ is covered over with ‘ ignorance ’. 
In other words, this false belief is due to the fact that in all 
embodied beings the soul happens to be in very intimate 
association with matter, and that this association has placed 
limitations upon the luminosity of the soul and thus made it 
become subject to delusion and ignorance. 

g cT^sf 5TrRrcr:TTr?T?Ti I 

16. But in the case of those, in respect of whose 
souls, this Ignorance has been destroyed by wisdom, — 
^n their case) wisdom, like the sun, illuminates (all) 
that to which it relates- 


- . The supreme abject of the wisdom here referred to is to 
know that the soul is in no way the responsible agent in rela- 
tipn to the activities of embodied besngs, and that it is not 
^etefore answerable for the attachment which such beings 
feel in relation to the fruits of work. Most of us do not ordi- 
^arily -understand this, as it is so hard for us to distinguish 
^tw^n the body and the soul. We are all prone to be swayed 
|y the feelings of Uness and mine^ness ; and we do not see that 
for the production of these selfish feelings our souls are not 
jefpqnsible. Our incapacity in relation to this matter is due 
to the knowledge of the truth regarding it being shrouded in- 
" mistaking what happen to be the promptings' 

end the tendencies of the body- as-lhe natural results ofxon' 

sefous and voluntary impulses proceeding from the soul itself.' 
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-Let us-iaiagine a truly wise' philosopher, who has, in hi»: 
own case, actually succeeded in realising that the Isody-is 
different from the soul» and that the selfish feelings of i'tiess 
and mine'ne&s are due to unwholesome influences proceeding 
entirely from the body. If his realization is at all as actual 
and lively as it ought to be, will he any longer allow himself 
to be swayed by the old delusion of selfishness, or will he speak 
of himself as before in the same old language of ignorance ?-It 
cannot but be evident to you that such a thing is in his case 
utterly impossible^ In the manner in w^htch ignorance shrouds 
and covers up wisdom, in that same manner wisdom exposes 
as well as destroys ignorance. In any case, the knowledge of. 
truth, as it is, is naturally bound to destroy the wrong appre- 
hension of truth, otherwise than as it is. Hence, the real 
possibility of the full destruction of ignorance by wisdom, it is 
altogether impossible to question* Accordingly, the power of 
wisdom to disclose the truth of things is undoubtedly 
unquestionable. The wisdom, which effectively discriminates 
the soul from the body, cannot fail to discriminate the 
tendencies of the spirit from those of the flesh. . The light of 
wisdom, even more than the light of the sun, dispels darkness, 
and makes reality not only visible, but also approachable with 
informing knowledge and unfailing confidence. 

ft ii 

17. Having that in mind, making that their self, 
abiding in that and holding that as the supreme goal, 
those, whose impurity has (all) been washed away by 
wisdom, attain < that state) wherefrom there is no 
coming back again. 

The tat which occurs four times in this stanza and has 
been translated by the English word * that denotes the same 
thing as the iat in the tat'- para in the previous -stanza. 
In other words, the antecedent of the tat here in this staaza is 
nothing other than what happens to be the object of the 
illuminating wisdom mentioned in the previous stanza. What 
-thafilluminating wisdom brings to light is the thing, whicli, 
on being well held in mind and closely acted up to, enables one 
to get rid of all the impurity that is due to ignorance, so as to 
-make the attainment of the final freedom of soul-salvation 
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#aay as well as certain thereafter. That is what this stanza 
evidently says 

To understand well what it really is which the wise tnan's 
illuimnaring wnsdom brings to light, we have very naturally to 
tate into consideration what that thing is, which the deluded 
man’s ignorance is declared to hide from his view. W^e have 
been just now in'^ormed that the ignorance, wherein wisdom 
becomes enshrouded, prevents us from realising the essential 
distinctness of the soul from the body, and thereby causes us to 
become so deluded as to be led to believe that the soul is 
responsible for all the tendencies and activities of the body 
He, who has in himself wisdom enough to discriminate 
eflfectively the soul from the body, — he surely cannot make the 
spirit answerable for all the various promptings and faults of 
the flesh. Accordingly, what the wise man’s illuminating 
wisdom generally does is, that it enables him to discriminate the 
soul from the body so well as to make him attain thereby an 
actual realisation of their essential distinctness and separable 
lespdnsibility. 

If the wisdom of thus discriminating the soul from the 
body is to be put into practice in life, we have first of all to 
bear steadily in our minds the well-proved distinction between 
the body and the soul. Oar mind, in other words, has to be 
completely concentrated on the idea of the utter distinctness 
of the soul from the body. Such a strong concentration of the 
mind on this idea is certain to make us feel that the very 
reality of our existence rests upon our apprehension of 
the essential distinctness of the immortal soul from the mortal 
body. To those, who are not well convinced of this distinct- 
ness in their heart of hearts, — to them it is wholly impossible 
to become convinced of the enduring reality of their own souls. 
It may be very probably for this reason that we are called 
.upon, in the practice of the life of jnanU'yoga, to concentrate 
:^tcongly our mind on the essentia] distinctness of the soul 
from the body, $o as to make the apprehension of that 
distinctness become, as it were, our very self. 

Harnest and continued concentration of the min4 on any 
idea makes that idea an essential part of the mental life of the 
person who practises such concentration ; and he becomes 
apt to feel that that idea is his very self, so that 
without it he cannot conceive how he may live at all It is 
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not enough for the jnana^yogin meiely to feel convinced 
that the apprehension of the distinctness of the soul from 
the body forms the very essence of his life ; he has further to 
abide steadily in that idea of distinctness That is, the 
concentration of his mmd on the essential distinctness ot 
the soul from the body has to be not only intense and earnest, 
but also unceasing and unchanging and when, as required, it 
becomes unceasing and unchanging, he becomes unaware of 
the fact that this felt distinctness of the soul from the body is 
an idea entertained by him— an idea which abides in him— but on 
the contrary begins to feel that he himself abides in it, so that 
It forms his very support and source of sustentation. When 
in this manner the sense of the real separateness of the soul 
from the body becomes such a dominating factor in the life 
of the jncina'yogin, is it any wonder that he will then whole- 
heartedly look upon the actual realisation of that separateness 
as the very goal of his life, as indeed the highest good of his 
existence ? 

Such are the four stages in the mental discipline of 
jn3na-yogu, as adopted by the SaHkhyas, And the question 
now is, how this mental discipline is calculated to give rise to 
the salvation of moksha. * That state, wherefrom there is no 
returning again ’ is, as you must all be well aware, nothing 
other than this salvation of soul-liberation. You are also 
aware that all embodied souls are conceived to be, as it were,- 
imprisoned in matter ; and this imprisonment aaturally 
subjects such souls to limitations of more than one kind. To 
make them attain their natural and intrinsic freedom by 
ending for ever their connection with imprisoning matter is 
to bestow upon them the salvation of final liberation. As it 
is well known that what keeps them confined in the prison of 
matter is karma, we can certainly make out that the salvation 
of soul-liberation may be attained only through the exhaustion 
of karma. 

In regard to the jndna-yogtn, who has successfully adopted 
in his life the discipline that has just been described, we have 
already been given to understand that therein all his impari- 
ties are sure to be washed away by his true wisdom. The 
impurities here referred to ate those which arise out of the 
tainting tendency of karma> But for such tainting impurities, 
no soul need ever be under any kind of compulsion to be 
imprisoned in matter. We have therefore to understand 
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that» m the case of the person, who goes, through this 
discipline of judna yoga eilectitely, his lealised wisdom is well 
able to bring about that exhaustion of ill his harma 

The basic priuv-iple on which this wisdom ot his is 
built, is, as you know, the con/ict'on of the essential 
diatinctneas of the soul from the body The natural 
corollaries that follow from the truth of this basic principle 
are alsoj a& a matter of logical necessity, included within 
the scope and compass of this wisdom of the jtidna yogin 
Hence the following conclusions become part of his 
living faith —that, as between the body and the soul, the 
body IS the sei-i ant and the soul the master , that, nevertheless, 
owing to their essential di‘'tmctness, the soul is not ard cannot 
be responsible for the tendencies and activities of the body , 
and that attachment to the ^ruits of woik and the consequent 
feelings of i ness and mine ness are due to the operation of the 
power and the influence of the body In consequence, he is 
impelled to make it certain in his own life that the servant 
body does not dominate over the master soul, so as to manage 
to hold ir in subjection And >ou know that it is generally 
in the power of the master to see to it, that the servant dulv 
serves the master and works well for the accomplishment of 
the master’s good To make the master soul see to this m 
relation to the servant body is m fact the mam endeavour in 
the life of the aspiring jndna yogin and when he succeeds m 
thia endeavour, it becomes utterly impossible for him to be 
attached to the fru ts of work and to be swayed by the feelings 
of i ness and mine'ness The immediate result of this is that 
his bondage compelling karma is thereby altogether destroyed 
It IS thus that his wisdom washes away all his impurities Please 
remember here that we have been already told that, in the 
manner m which a well kindled fire converts all fuel into 
ashes, even so the fire of wisdom converts all karma into ashes 

When, through his w'lsdom, the jadna yogin becomes freed 
from fhe bondage compelling influence of karmat then hts 
soul becomes fit to acquire and to enjoy the blessing of final 
freedom and when this final freedom is won, then there is no 
necessity “for that soul to become reincarnated, that is. to be 
again imprisoned in a material embodiment The attainment 
of such final freedom— which we call mcksha— is m fact the 
^^i^^inment of that state wherefrom there is no returnine 
again 
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18 Wise sages look alike upon the Brahmana, 
who IS well possessed of learning and humility, upon 
the cow and the elephant and also upon the dog 
and the cha? Jala 

We may well aak here vnat the nature of the wibdom 
possessed by the'^e wise sages is, which enables them to look 
alike upon all soits of embodted beings, and to observe m 
relation to them none of those distinctions, which generally 
catch the attention ot oetsOiis, who are m no sense really wise 
sages The ans er to this oueri may easily enough be gathered 
trom the definition of a t>a i / ta, or wise sage, as it is found 
given in a stanza in tne pre\ioas chapter (IV 19 ) There, we 
are told, that he is the true pan Ina, who^e actu ities are not 
impelled b> the seHsh promptings of desire, and whose karma 
has been completely consumed in the kindled fire of wis lorn 
Therefore, the wisdom possessed b/ those panoitas, who com^ 
mand the sense of equality in relation to their true perception 
of all embodied beings, must be such as is capable of destroy 
ing all the promptings of desire within the human heart, and 
of consuming the karma of men and women and all its pollu 
ting effects into ashes You may now see at once that this 
wisdom IS the same as that of the jnana yogin, which is built 
upon the fundamental recogn tion of the essential distinctness 
of the soul from the body and upon the natural and necessary 
corollaries of that well established distinctness Accordingly, 
the pandita* mentioned heie are in fact successful jffaiia yogxns 

It Is woith observing that, among the instances of various 
embodied beings given in this stanza, we have the cultured 
Brahmana of due humility on the one hand, and the outcaste 
cha/iddla on the orher and so also we have the sacred cow 
and the royal elephant on the one hand and the polluting 
untouchable dog on the othei hand The vision of most 
ordinary persons in the world cannot be generally uncognisant 
of the distinction which i observed commonly between the 
Brahmin and the chandala or between the cow ind the dog, or 
again between tne elephant Ann the dog it is, hojvever, 
-different m the case of the vision of the jJiSna yogin In hts 
case, these distinctions, being depenaent upon accidents 
connected with the material embodiment of beings, are certain 
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not to be taken into serious acgount at all. He always sees the 
reality of an embcxlied being not in the niaterial embodiment 
but in the indwelling master soul, because it is fhe'scrul which 
owns the body as its working instrument. In the same manner, 
he further realises from his personal experience that all souls 
possess, like his own soul, the self'Iuminosity of consciousness, 
and that all embodiments are, like his own body, material and 
non-conscious in their essential character. One embodiment 
may be different from another in point of its configuration 
and impressed internal tendencies and potentialities. But no 
two pure enfranchised souls can really differ from each other in 
their essential characteristics. 


Such is the Sdiilikya view regarding the nature of the soul. 
Except in regard to the question of the ultimate unity or 
multiplicity of souls, about which there is difference of opinion 
among Veddntins of the different schools, the Vedanta also 
maintains that, in the state of final freedom, all the liberated 
individual souls have to be alike in nature as well as in essence. 
It does n-ot evidently require much thought to make out from 
this that all souls, as they are in themselves, are absolutely 
alike. Therefore, from the standpoint of the jndna-yogin's 
souhrealisation, it is a matter of logical necessity for him, to 
look alike upon all embodied beings ; and the degree of ’his 
success in living the life of supreme philosophic wisdom is 
measured by the degree of the thoroughness of his sense of 
equality in relation to all embodied beings. I remember having 
heard once a punctiliously orthodox Hindu woman, asking 
an ''untouchable’ woman, who was passing by, to keep 
at a distpce from her iri language which was in no way kindly 
^oh^lliatory • On being so spoken to, the latter very natU' 
rally became irritated . and turning to the other worn tin 
said m an angry tone— If your body is scratched, will any>- 
thing than mere blood ooze out from that scratched 

part ? Think of that, before you talk to me thus any more 
Thisat once put me in mind of that incident on the bank of 
the Ganges, which, according to tradition, led Sankaracharya 
te-give out his beautiful and heart-enthralling ManishdpanchaU. 


The story is ^at, on oim occasion, when Sabkaracharya 
^fpurnhagwith his disciples from his -Wth in tha sa<Jd 
'®*"?**’^*f^*^ app^d near them Siya Himself in the guise df 
1 with object of testing how firm and Sincer® the 

fflftth of Sankaracharya was in the philasG>phic con victfOtt. of 
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the oneness of the Great Spiritual Reality constituting the 
universe. His disciples of course asked the chanddla to move 
away from their holy guru ; and strangely enough the c’-amjala 
put to the Brahmin, who directly ordered him with authority 
to move away, a puzzling question thus ; — 

1% n5f & u 

On listening to this question of the cha/njccla, w’ho so 
cunningly wished to know whether it was the food-made body 
that had to be removed to a distance from another food-made 
body, or whether it was the all-pervading 'principle of con- 
sciousness that had to be moved away from another such 
principle of consciousness, Saiikaracharya at once understood 
that chanddla to be a really wise seer and fell at his feet, declar- 
ing emphatically at the same time his own faith in the oneness 
of Reality and in the spiritual equality of all embodied beings 
of all sorts and conditions. 

The culmination of the wisdom of the j'ndna-yogfn is, 
therefore, to know the truth regarding the soul and to put 
that truth into practice in his daily life. It consists in fact 
in his practical realization of the spiritual equality of all 
embodied beings, and in his adjusting his own conduct of life so 
as to give therein a full and open expression to such a realiza- 
tion- Evidently, this expression of his inner realization of 
spiritual equality in the external form of concordant conduct 
has to be quite spontaneous and natural : and it is in the 
spontaneity of this co ordinated external expression of 
spiritual equality that w'e really have the means to understand 
as well as to measure the great ethical value of self-realization. 
The effort of the successful ]udnci-yogin does not, however, 
stop with the achievement of self-realization and the con- 
sequent sense of equality in relation to all sorts of embodied 
beings ; it must indeed lead him to higher results. Ard we 
are in fact told so in the next stanza. 

fl: cTfT ^ fegrt ti 11 

19. Here, in this very (life), those have conquered 
sams^ra, whose mind is established in equality. Indeed? 
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the Brahman is bleiiiishless and the same (to all) • 
therefore are they established in the Brahman. ^ ’ 

I have here translated the Sanskrit word, sarga, by another 
Sanskrit word, samsara for the reason that this latter word is 
more w'idely in use and is capable of being very much more 
easily misunderstood. The primary meaning of sarga is 
creation and creation may mean manifestation, that is, the 
presentation of the unembodied in the embodied condition. 
From this it must be clear enough that we may appropriately 
apply the word to the process of the soul’s recurring re'incar* 
nation, which^ process, you know, is generally represented by 
the word samsara. Therefore to conquer sarga is to conquer 
samsara .* and to conquer samsara is to become free from the 
necessity of having to be born again and again and to die 
again^ arid again. Thus you may see how the conquest of 
samsara is the same thing as the attainment of moksha. 

The statement, that those, whose mind is established in 
equality, conquer samsara in this very life, means that the 
sinful blemi-.h and binding taint of their karma are destroyed 
at once through their established sense of equality based on 
self-realization arising^ out of their faultless and enlightened 
spiritual vision. Ordinarily, all embodied beings have to work 
out their karma slowly and step by step. In each life they 
work out, as you know, only the prarahdha'karma ; that is, 
only that portion of the totality of their accumulated karma, 
which has just begun to be operative. But in the case of the 
jwfma-yofin, ^ who has succeeded in achieving self-realization 
and has his mind established thereby in equality, all his acumU' 
lated karma becomes burnt at once info ashes in the fire of his 
well'kindled spiritual wisdom. It is on account of this that 
we have been told that, in the ca'=^e of the successful jnana- 
all his impurities are removed wholly by means of his 
wisdom. This is simply another form of expression to convey 
e same idea. Since the practical m.anifestation of the 
spiritual wisdom derived from self-realization consists in the 
ee and fearless application of the sense of equality to life and 
conduct. It follows as a matter of course that those, whose 
mind IS seen from their conduct to be well established in 
equality, are indeed spiritually wise and have their soul-enslav- 
mg fcarma completely consumed into ashes. In fact that is 
now they conquer samsara here and now in this very life. 

'I L consideration the latter half of this 

sloka. You may remember that we found it distinctly declared, 
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in a stanza in the previous chapter (IV. 35.), that that wisdom, 
which a person may learn from the wise seers of truth, enables 
him first of aU to see ail beings in himself and then to see him- 
self as well as all beings in God. This evidently means, as you 
may know, that success in jnCina-y'iga immediately gives rise to 
self-realization and then to God-realization, How the jnana' 
yogin, who has seen the truth and is therefore abundantly 
blessed with spiritual wisdom* may, after he has attained self- 
realization, come to know that he is established in God Him- 
self, is pointed out in this half of the stanza. With the 
attainment of self-realization, two things happen to the jnanU' 
yogin ; he becomes free from all the impurities due to karma 
first, and is also blessed thereafter with that spiritual vision, 
which enables him to see that all beings are in reality like unto 
one another. 

The BraJimant you know, is the Infinite Being constituting 
the Supreme Soul of the universe, and forming as such the 
very foundation of its reality and life- This same Brahman 
may, if you like, be spoken of in ordinary English as God ; 
and according to the philosophical ideas underlying Hinduism, 
it is not possible to think of any being as God, who is not 
purrja-kdma as well as satya-saiikalpa, as they express it in 
Sanskrit. This means that the God, whose will is not 
law and is not seen to be at once and of itself worked 
out into fact, is no God at all ; and consequently God can 
never have any unfulfilled desires* His satya'sankalpatva 
implies his purna-kamatva ; that is, since His will happens to 
be always so effectively operative as to find expression at once 
in law and in fact, no desire of His can ever remain unfulfilled. 
Since He is, moreover, the All and the All-in-All in the 
unfverse, it is not at all possible for Him to be selfish in relation 
to any being that is not comprehended within Himself. If all 
things in the universe are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
as an English poet has said, and if, of this one stupendous 
whole, God is in reality the soul, how then can God be selfish ? 
In its very nature the life of God is the life of the All. There- 
fore, if ever the -mind of any being happens to be altogether 
incompatible with and absolutely free from selfish desires, it 
must be surely that of God by its own nature. 

Thus, it must be quite evident to you all that God canno^^ 
be polluted by karma ; indeed He is altogether untouchable by 
its taint and is entirely free from all blemish. The purity and 
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holiness of God are, as you may now see, the necessary con- 
comitants of the all-including universality of His life and love. 
When we succeed in making out how all things in the universe 
live and move and have their being in Him, and how again He 
is immanent in all things in the universe, so as to control all 
of them from within and make every one of them what it 
really is, — when, in this manner, we come to realise fully that 
He lives in order that the innumerable millions of beings in the 
universe may live, each to play its appropriate part in duly 
hastening the coming on of that far off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves, -- then, we cannot fail to see that 
His love is quite as universal as His omnipresent life. What 
wonder that we find it stated in this si oka that the Brahman is 
always the same to all ? This equality in the relation of the 
supreme Brahman to all the innumerable beings in the universe 
is so very obvious, that it is impossible for even the least 
thoughtful persons among us not to consider it to be an 
essential ele.ment in our conception of the divinity of God. 
Accordingly, we see that the soul of the successful 
in becoming free from all impurity and also becoming equal in 
its relation to all embodied beings, acquires two very important 
characteristics that are essentially divine. 

Therefore it is that all such successful jindna-yogins are 
said to be established in the Brahman ; that is, by their 
becoming like unto God in respect of these two notable 
characteristics, their abidance in the Brahman turns out to be 
abundantly well assured. There is ample room, as you must 
be aware, for difference of opinion regarding the exact nature 
of this abidance of released souls in God, who is indeed their 
final home. This abidance is considered by some thinkers to 
be the same as absorption and essential identification ; and all 
hallowed and liberated souls are hence conceived to become 
wholly absorbed into the essence of the one only God of 
everlasting holiness* Others consider that the abidance of 
hallowed souls in God means that they come into close 
and intimate association with Him and find their immediate 
support and everlasting life of bliss in Him. We need not no^v 
enter into any discussion regarding the question as to which 
of these two views about the abidance of souls in God is 
strictly true ; because such a discussion will inevitably impose 
upon us the necessity of having to decide whether absolute 
monism, or qualified monism, or reiil dualism represents 
rightly the true' conclusions of the Vedanta philosophy. I 
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confess that I am unable to decide with certainty how this 
sublime philosopht , which is embodied incur Upanishads, is to 
be labelled — whether it is to be looked upon as absolutely 
monistic, or qualifiedly monistic, or unqualifiedly dualistic. 
Moreover, I have been, from the very beginning, trying 
to steer clear oi sectarian differences in interpreting the Qlta 
and expounding its lessons in our classes. From the stand- 
point of the study of what some metaphysicians call ontology, 
these sectarian differences regarding the nature and the naming 
of our U panishodic philosophy are certain to prove to be 
highly interesting. But from the standpoint of the divinely 
ordered course of human conduct and morality taught in the 
BhcigavadgHa, they seem to me to be very unessential. 

Anyhow, what we have particularly to bear in mind here 
in this connection is the very great moral and spiritual and 
religious value attaching to our having the mind ‘ established 
in equality You know that the dawning of the spiritual 
sense of equality in the mind of the wise seer is the result of 
the inner illumination of self-realization culminating in the 
great glory of God-realization. And yet the living of the life 
that is markedly dominated by the sense of equality is indeed 
far from impossible to those who are not successful jn^na- 
yogins- Consequently, even though we have not all of us 
achieved self-realization, we are nevertheless bound in duty to 
live our lives so as to make the observance of the rule of 
equality decidedly dominant therein, since by means of such 
conduct self-realization and God-realization are capable of 
being well accomplished in the end. 

Who indeed does not know that differentiation really 
forms the basis of egoism in ethics, and that the sense of 
equality is the sustainer of altruism ? To me it seems that 
egoistic ethics simply regulates selfishness, while altruistic 
ethics positively encourages self-sacrifice and is well able even 
to destroy selfishness altogether. The aim of the ethics of 
the BhagavadgUd is evidently the absolute annihilation of 
selfishness, inasmuch as it is declared therein that its annihila- 
tion is the only means for the attainment of the supreme 
good of soul-salvation. Accordingly, all those, whose mind is 
really well established in universal equality, may, here and 
now in this very life of theirs, destroy their bondage of karma 
and conquer samsdra so completely as to find at once their 
blissful home and everlasting refuge in God Himself. 
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In our last class we were dealing with the great moral value 
of the sense of equality in the conduct of life. We learnt 
then that, if we look at man, not from the standpoint of his 
physical embodiment and social environment, but from the 
inner standpoint of the essential nature of his soul, w^e cannot 
help arriving at the conclusion that equality is the natural 
birthright of all mankind, inasmuch as all souls are equal for 
the reason that they are all wholly alike in their essence. Nay 
more ; souls embodied in forms other than human are also all 
alike in essence, and similar as well as equal unto those that 
are embodied in the human form. Our observation of equal, 
ity has thus to run throughout the whole range of sentient 
existence- Some even maintain, owing to their belief in the 
all-pervading character of the soul, that this sense of equality 
has to include within its sphere of operation even inanimate 
and. apparently non-sentient existence. Moreover, we have 
had to see at the same time that the embodiments of all beings 
are ultimately material in their essence. 

Therefore, neither from the standpoint of the essential 
characteristics of the soul, nor from the standpoint of the 
material of its embodiment, can any one being be really 
distinguished from any other. It is in fact the feeling of 
i-ness and mine-ness the ahankara and mamakara — of beings 
which makes them believe that they are different from one 
another ; and it is also this same feeling wdiicb makes them 
seem so different and varying to our ordinary visions as yet 
unblessed with the gift of comprehensive spiritual insight. If, 
in the case of all embodied beings equally, we take into our 
consideration only the essential nature of their souls as well 
as of their embodiments, v/e cannot help coming to the 
con^usiori that all souls are alike and that all bodies also are 
similarly alike in es'^ence. 

In this way it may be seen that we have naturally 
^ arrive at the conclusion that all beings are ultimately equal. 
-To the wise man, w'ho lias achieved self-realization and is, in 
consequence, well able to distinguish directly the soul from the 
non-soul, It must be very easy to perceive this equality. He 
sees it, ^ven as clearly and as completely as we may see 
^ held in our own hand* However^ even to 

those, who have not actually achieved such self-realization, it 
need not at all be impossible for any reason to arrive at the 
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conclusion that there is really true wisdom in cherishing this 
idea of equality and also in acting in life in complete 
accordance with it. Logical analysis and rational speculation 
are both certain to give rise duly to the conviction that the 
idea of the universal equality of all beings rests ultimately on 
reality* and has therefore to be always the necessary ruling 
factor in the conduct of human life. 

Consequently, the more we people put this idea into 
actual practice, the more shall we be able to succeed well in 
realising for ourselves the truth and the reasonableness 
on which it rests. If it is as true, that to know the 
truth impels men to live their lives aright, as that to live the 
life aright enables them to know the truth, then surely it is 
fully justifiable to maintain that the actual working out 
in life of this idea of the equdity of all beings is one of the 
most efl'ective means by which it becomes possible for all of us 
to obtain the highest good of self-emancipation and God- 
attainment, That man, who has in this manner, through his 
free practical use of the spiritual sense of equality, come to 
know God and to perceive his own abidance in Him, — what 
kind of life should he, does he, live ? This is a very 
natural question to ask in this connection ; and the answer to 
it is, as it seems to me, given in the stanza with which 
we have to commence our work to-day. 

f^?r: ii ro n 

20. H;, who, having known the Brahman, is 

abiding in the Brahman and is undeluded and offiim 
intelligence. -'he) should not feel elated with joy on 
obtaining that which is pleasing, nor should 'het feel 
distressed with grief on obtaining that which is not 
pleasing. 

We have already seen how the realization ot the distitic"^ 
tion of the sonl from the non^soul is well calculated not only 
to produce the sense of eQuality in all seriously thoughtful and 
earnest persons, but also to impel them to put into practice in 
life their sense of equality so obtained. ^ Using the requisite 
Sanskrit wordsj we may say that what is called atmdnatmd^ 
viveka gives rise to the sense of samcitvcc and tends to enforce 
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it in life. When, through this viveku or spiritual discrimi- 
nation. a man has been enabled to live the life of equality, and 
has thereby been led to realise distinctly his own abidance in 
God, then, as we may well gather from this stanza, vairagya 
or dispassionate disinterestedness comes to him as a matter of 
course. You know now that the fortunate spiritual aspirant, 
who has in practice realised fully the life of universal equality, 
becomes con?cious of his own enduring abidance in God, by 
knowing that his own nature has, like that of God Himself, 
come to be blessed with perfect purity and with the unfailing 
and ever present apprehension of universal equality. 

That is Vvd'iat we learnt from the instructive stanza, with 
the study of which we closed the work of our last class. 
Accordingly, we ought to be able to see how he, who knows 
the Brahman, endeavours naturally to become full of purity 
and equality like the Brahman. The spiritual wisdom, which 
enables a man to distinguish clearly between the soul and the 
non-soul, takes away from him all the delusion which is due 
to the confounding of the non-soul with the soul. Who does 
not know that it is a delusion of the worst kind to consider 
the promptings of the flesh to be the promptings of the spirit.^ 
And in the case of the man, who is so deluded, it is obviously 
impossible for his intelligence to be firm and unyielding. That 
is, he may occasionally have glimpses of the truth, so as to be 
able for a few moments at least to dit'Criminate the flesli from 
the spirit. But since he has not fully and effectively realised 
the distinction between the soul and the non-soul, his occa- 
sional glimpses of the truth are apt to become enshrouded in 
the thickening darkness due to the tendencies of the flesh. 

In other words, that man, in whom the flesh is almost 
invariably stronger than the spirit, cannot always be undeluded 
regarding the true foundations of the appropriately established 
eihical conduct of Lfe. But the seer of steady wisdom, in whom 
the spirit is necessarily stronger than the flesh and has in fact 
subjugated it completely, can never have his spiritual vision 
clouded. He cannot misunderstand either the true course or 
the true goal of conduct* It is in fact in the very nature of 
things that the fully opened eye of the spirit should never fail 
or falter in recognising the truth. Thus it is that the in- 
telligence of him, who knows the Brahman and is abiding in the 
Brahman, is seen to be firm ; that is, it is thus that his mind 
turns out to be unchangeable and unshakeable. Therefore* it 
is perfectly natural that the possession of the power of 
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spiritual discrimination, makes the owner thereof undeludcd 
and enduringly intelligent in regard to the true meaning of 
life as well as in regard to the real nature of its goal. 

You are sure to remember how, on various occasions, we 
have had to observe that it is very necessary for the man, who 
vvishes to live the life of righteousness and absolute unselfish' 
ness, to rise above the influence of the pairs of opposites, 
such as pain and pleasure, and desire and aversion. What we 
know as vairdgya, or dispassionate difinterestedness, is not 
possible of attainment in the case of any person, who is prone 
to he easily influenced by these pairs of opposites, so as to feel 
that one of the two opposites in each pair is agreeable and 
hence desirable, and that the other is disagreeable and hence 
undesirable. Ordinarily, in the case of most people, pleasure 
is agreeable and pain is disagreeable : hence arises their desire 
to seek pleasure and avoid pain. Such is in fact the origin of 
mga and dvesha, that is, of desire and aversion. 

The power of desire and aversion to pollute our nature 
with selfi-shness is so palpablv evident, that it does not 
require any explanation of any kind to make it clear. Imagine 
this trinity, made up of desire and aversion and their offspring 
selfi-shness, operating upon human conduct, and see if their 
operation can at all tend to give rise to the large and liberal 
sense of unity and equality in the normal life, w'hich we all, 
as human beings, have to live in society. There can be no 
doubt about the tendency of desire and aversion and selfishness 
being invariably in the direction of encouraging differentiation 
and inequality ; and these three qualities of the mind are 
therefore quite incompatible with the realization of the sense 
of equality and its practical application to life. 

Thus arises the necessity that the knower of the Brahman, 
whose abidance is always in the Brahman, should not feel 
elated with joy on the attainment of what is pleasurable, and 
should not be agitated wdth grief on the attainment of 
what is painful. Indeed, in the case of the true knower of the 
Brahman, neither such elation of joy nor such agitation of 
grief is considered to be at all possible ; the reality of his 
viveka assures the certainty of his vairdgya. This necessary and 
inevitable association of vairdgya with viveka tells us not only 
that the dispassion of vairdgya is a natural consequence 
flowing from the discriminating viveka, which distinguishes the 
soul from the non -soul, but also that the practice of vairdgya 
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will of Itself, under normal conditions, fill ttie heart with a real 
and liv’ing ;en'e of universal equality, so as to cause the 
actually unselfish and d^'P^ssionate person to beccrme such a 
true knotver of the Biahman as always has hia abidance 
assuredly in the Erohman. That conduct of life, which conies 
naturally and as a mattei of cour-e to the seer of steady 
wisdom, may not be capable of leing easily imitated by those, 
who are weaker and le:s gifted with spiritual insight and 
mental firmness Nevertheless, the endeavom to imitate such 
conduct is w'orth making by all , for undoubtedly in that way 
lies success in securing salvation. 

Please let me tell you here very briefly a story which 
I heard, when 1 was a young lad, regarding a sagacious guru, 
who very cleverly managed to correct the vicious ways of a 
young disciple of his, who had till then been considered by 
almost every one to be incorrigibly bad. This disciple was a 
young man given to wicked ways of life, and all advice and 
admonition had proved utterly futile in putting even the 
smallest amount of rectitude or righteousness into his life. His 
parents, however, had noticed that he had an amount of very 
real respect for the holiness and leiigiotis piety and in perturb- 
able calmness and wndom and sincere goodwill of then family 
gu-tt. They naturally w'anted to bring the influence of the 
gurit to fear upon the conduct of their wicked and recalcitrant 
son. Soon enough, the guru came to them on their earnest 
invitation , and the case of their son was duly represented to 
him in fuU in pr vate, with the request that he should do his 
best to correct the young man’s conduct in life. The guru 
agreed to do his best, but did not beqm the business at once m 
the usual manner of preaching hasty cermons on the indubit- 
able sinfulness of sin and on the inevitability of all its 
ultimately sorrowful consequences. He stayed on in the house 
of the parents of the young man for some time, and took 
advantage of every opportunity to pour his genuine and waim 
love into the heait of his new diaciple, who was very soon to 
be formally initiated by him into the leligion of his parents. 
Thus the pet'Cnal magnetism of the guru was indilced to grow 
steadily in strength m relation to the young man, whose 
conduct m hfe stood in need of much correction and moral 
guidance. At last the ceremony of initiation was performed 
duly, and it was arranged that the guru was to start for his 
own village the next day. 
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The original feeling of respect, which the young man had 
for the guru ori account^ of his great reputation for holiness 
and spiritual wisdom, oecame veiy con iderably strengthened 
by the new bond of love, which held in firm and agreeable 
union the hearts of both the holy preceptor and the admiring 
disciple- 1 hen came the occasion for leavc'taking before 
parting ; and the disciple was sincerely affected with grief 
because the good guru was going away, ^^hen it came to be 
the turn of the young man to bid adieu to the guru, he took 
him aside for a few brief minutes and made him promise that* 
as surely as he had love and respect for his guru, he would 
under no circumstances tell any tiling like a lie. Thus was the 
axe laid at the root of all his misconduct in life- The young 
man* out of his sincere love and true respect for the guru, took 
very sedulous care to fulfill his promi-e to the guru, and was 
indeed in a i>'ery short time a prefectly reforn ed man* Vicious 
life can at no time and in no place flourish comfortably with- 
out the aiding and abetting alliance of sinful untruth in 
thought as well as in deed. To all thoughtful and observant 
persons this oaght to be indeed as clear as daylight. Thus 
even this young man’s moral incorrigibility wore away owing 
to its having had to rub against the unyielding adamantine 
rock of unswerving truthfulness. 

More than one lessen may very well be learnt from this 
story. But what I particularly want to draw your attention 
to now is, how it illustrates the inviolable correlation of the 
various moral qualities, which go to make up virtue and 
righteousness in the conduct of I’fe. Well may we fasten bur 
life to any oxie cardinal moral quality among them, and thus 
secure the support of all of them to make our life completely 
pure and worthy of its high spiritual destiny. And how can 
anybody deny that vairdgya is one such cardinal moral quality ? 

, 21- He, whose nature is such as is unatitaclied Ip 
external contacts, and who» therefore, finds (his) 
pleasure in (bis own) self,— (he; has this) soul devoted 
to the attainment. of the Brahman, and enjoys ever- 
lasting happiness- 

How that sort of disinterested dispassipn, which is alto- 
gether unmoved by, pleasures and pg-ins, rnay. really enable one 
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to attain the supreme bliss of souhsalvation and God-attain- 
mentj ^ isj I believe, very clearly pointed out in this stanza. 
From it we may easily learn that vairdgya is indeed a note' 
worthy cardinal moral quality, which is quite capable of 
making the aspirant attain by means of its power that salva- 
tion* which he is certain to aim at in the light of his truly dis- 
criminating spiritual wisdom. In fact, this quality of vairdgya 
is, as we shall soon see, mentioned in the very next chapter as 
an essential requisite for the successful practice of yoga, where- 
by self-realization and God realization may both be actually 
achieved by all worthy aspirants. According to Patanjali also, 
as we may well learn from his Yoga-sutras, this quality of 
disiriterested dispassion is a very necessary pre-requisite for the 
attainment of true success in the practice of that knowia 
process of meditation and mental concentration which goes by 
the name of yoga. 


Before proceeding to point out how vairagya is really 
conducive to the attainment of success in the continuous 
practice of meditation and mental concentration aiming at 
self-realization and God-attainment, please let me draw your 
attention to what is meant in this stanza by a person being 
attached to external contacts. By the expression ' external 
contact we have to understand here the contact of the 
pere^ving mind with the external object of perception. In the 
psychology, accepted by most old Hindu philosophers, percep- 
tion is declared to be the result of the contact of the perceived 
object with the perceiving sense, and then of this sense with 
the mantis or the faculty of attention. Thus, in every case of 
ordinary perception, the manas has to come into contact with 
external objects through the senses. If there is any truth in 
the Idea that all our other senses are simply modified forms of 
tne tundamental sense of touch, there is indeed very great 
approjmiateness in denoting the sensations due to all our 
^nses by the expression ‘ external contacts \ To be unattached 
o external contacts, therefore, means the same thing as to be 

Willie senses ; that is, to make 
Ire of the pleasures and pains which 

iilhfn rh associated with those sensations. It must be 
experience of all of you, that ordinarily the will is 
pleasure and pain as to be very often nothing 
a-IoS mental impulse to seek pleasure and to 

, 1 -actuated by the idea of 

desirability in relation to pleasure, and by that of undesirability 
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in relation to paiji; is to be attached to the sensations of the 
senses, or to external contacts as they are called here. 

"ihe state of the mind, in which it is unattached to 
external contacts, appears to me to be somewhat different from 
that other mental state, in which neither the experience of 
plea'^ure ^ives ri^je to an exaltation ot joy, nor the experience 
of pain to an agitation of grief. This latter state fully 
presupposes the contrary conditions of the former state. What 
I mean is, that, if pleasure were not felt lo be desirable, there 
would be no possibility of any exaltation of joy on our 
experiencing it. Similarly, if pain were not felt to be un- 
desirable, there would be no possibility of any agitation of 
grief on our experiencing it. Nevertheless, the feeling of non- 
attachment to external contacts has to be slowly acquired in 
actual life, by means of the steady endeavour not to allow 
one’s self to become elated with joy on the attainment of 
pleasure, or to become distressed with grief on the attainment 
of pain. Anyhow, it must be evident that, with the acquisi- 
tion of the feeling of non-attachment to external contacts, 
one s viXird'^ya becomes fuller and more completely effective 
than ever before ; and when such a feeling is, through the 
force of consciously and carefully guided habit, made to be- 
come the characteristic feature of a man’s nature itself, then 
no external object will be capable of giving him any delight, 
and the outer world will have no attractions at all for him. 

Therefore the man of fully perfected vairagya, the opera- 
tion of whose will is not at all determined by the influence of 
pleasures and pains associated with sensations, — such a man 
may easily cause the introversion of his perceptual faculties, 
with a view to secure thereby the great spiritual blessing of 
self-realization and God-realization. In his case the established 
ineffectiveness of the influence, proceeding from the external 
world, in commanding his attention makes his mind absolutely 
free from all undesirable distraction ; and it therefore becomes 
quite easily possible for him to turn his faculties of perception 
and attention inwards* When he does this, he really under- 
takes the practice of that yoga of meditation and mental con- 
centration, which is assuredly calculated to give rise in the 
end to self -realization and through it to God-realization. Even 
when the mind of the aspirant is made to be absolutely un- 
attached to external contacts, as they have been called here, 
even then it is necessary to make a steady endeavour to turn 
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its faculties inwards, if he wishes to practise the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration, Indeed, without the 
steady exercise of strong will-pov/er, the introverted concentra- 
tion of the mind cannot be carried out for long ; and with- 
out effectually carrying out such a concentration for long, 
self-realitation is generally impos.'.ible of attainment- 

If, howev^er, success is attained in the endeavour to turn 
the mind inwards, it need not at all mean that life is thereby 
made into something v/hich is altogether devoid of pleasure. 
We may gather from this sloka that all our pleasures of life 
are not altogether derived from external contacts, and that 
the introverted vision of the mind is also capable of giving 
rise to a peculiar kind of highly enjoyable pleasure. This is in 
fact the pleasure which one may find in one’s own soul. It is 
very often said that the spiritual delight of soul-realization is 
quite unique and incomparably superior to even the most 
exquisite pleasures that are derivab'e from exter lal contacts. 
And obviously it is this experience of the delight of soul-reali- 
zation, which has made all our great Indian seers and sages 
predicate in their philosophies blissfulness as an essential 
characteristic of the soul, a characteristic which is wholly 
intrinsic to the soul and is hence entirely independent of 
extraneous causes and conditions. Such a realisable intrinsic 
blissfulness of the soul naturally contradicts the view that 
there can be no pleasure or happiness in the mind which has 
not been introduced into it through the sen.-es ; and it is 
worthy of note that even modern European philosophy has 
begun to discard this view as defective and inoupportable- 

riiat fortunate aspirant, who, having acquired tlie power 
of being unattached to external contacts, alights upon the 
blissful experience of that rare and supremely delightful 
spiritual pleasure, which is derivable altogether from self- 
realization, is indeed on, the way to become still more fortu- 
na.te ap.d to acquire the peaceful beatific joy of inSnite 
a_nd everlasting happiness- He is undoubtedly progressing 
along the road which assuredly leads to the goal: and his 
^perience of the supreme delight of soul-realization is clearly 
indicative of his having reached, in his holy journey, a stage 
of advance, which is very near to the final destination of God' 
attamment. therefore say rightly that such a person 

has his ^ whole soiil d,eyoted to the attainment of the Brahman, 
And wnen success crowns his efforts and he attains the Brah- 
man, then the perception of the intrinsic blissfulness of his soul 
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becomes infinitely exalted and altogether unchangeable. The 
pleasures of the senses are always apt to change and to pall ; 
and even the great delight of souhrealiration may sometimes 
prove unenduring owing to the possible retrogression of the self- 
knowing aspirant in the hard and trying journey to the higher 
goal of God attainment Eut when this goal itself is reached, 
there is no returning therefrom j and the infinite spiritual 
delight then arising out of soul-realization and God-realization 
together has therefore to endure unchanged to the end of 
time. In other words, the happiness, which results from the 
attainment of the Brahman, has to be necessarily everlasting. 
By setting aside and discarding the changeable and unenduring 
pleasures of the senses thus, the successfully striving aspirant 
after salvation wins the everlasting happiness of soul-emanci- 
pation and God attainment. 

^ 1% 5iit3TT ^ I 

ST il 11 

2”?. Those enjoyments which indeed result from 
fexternali contacts, (they) are undoubtedly sources 
of misery, and have a beginning and an end : jthere- 
forei, the wise man, O Arjiina. takes no delight in 
them. 

The superiority of the enduring and unchanging pleasure, 
derived form self realization and Qod-attainment, to the 
plea.sure that is born of the senses is clearly pointed out in 
this stanza. Since the pleasures of the senses are due to the 
contact of external objects with the senses, it follows as a 
matter of course that no such pleasure can be had in the 
absence of the contact which gives rise to it. When the causal 
contact comes into existence, then the corresponding pleasure 
also comes into existence as its effect. Similarly, when the 
causal contact ceases, the corresponding pleasure also has to 
cease. The fleeting character of our sensations is very well 
know'n to all of us ; and this is due to the fact that the 
objects, which come into contact with our senses,^ change 
rapidly from rr.oment to moment. Accordingly, old contacts 
are broken quite as quickly as new ones are made in the rapid 
career of our evanescent sensations ; and tbe enjoyments, 
which result from external contacts, happen thus to have a 
beginning as well as an end. This means that they are neither 
unchanging nor enduring, and are therefore inferior to the 
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enjoyment of that spiritual bliss which results from the 
attainir.ent of God. 

There is also another reason, as we are told here, why they 
are Inferior to this enjoyment; and that is, that they are invari- 
ably seen to be sources of misery and unhappiness. Various 
indeed are the conditions that have to be taken into account 
in ascertaining whether, in any given case, the pleasures of the 
senses are actually enjoyed by a person. — such as the fitness of 
the object as a source of enjoyment, the physical health and 
capacity of the enjoyer to enjoy it, his mental attitude 
towards the enjoyment, and so forth. Even when all these 
conditions are favourable for a vigorous enjoyment of the 
pleasures of sense-contact, what happens is that, through their 
very continuance, they soon cease to please and give rise 
thereafter to all those sufferings which are the inevitable 
consequences of over-indulgence. Moreover, when the power 
to enjoy sense-pleasures wanes with the coming on and the 
gradual ripening of old age, then the poor person, to whom 
their enjoyment formed, as it were, the highest good of life, 
gets into a very pitiable condition. His mental craving for 
them is certainly apt to continue unabated, even when his 
capacity to enjoy them is almost completely crippled. The 
torture of this unsatisfied and unsatisfiable hunger for the 
pleasures of sense-contact must surely be miserable beyond 
description. 

Nevertheless, there are those, who urge that life is short, 
and that, during its brief course, wise people must make rhe 
best of it by concentrating in it as much enjoyment of sense- 
pleasures as possible. Those, that live their life according to 
this ideal, rarely manage to live long. And if those few rare 
persons among them, who have somehow succeeded in living 
long enough to attain old age, are induced to give us the 
result of what may be called their autobiographical self- 
analysis, so that we may ascertain from them their own 
estimate of the life lived by them, then their description of 
their own biographical retrospect is certain to be so very full of 
sad heart ache and sorrowful repentance as to make us gather 
easily therefrom that they consider their life to have been 
almost entirely wasted in the pursuit of painfully disappoint- 
ing phantoms. It will thus be abundantly clear that the 
enjoyments, which result from external contact, are undoubt- 
edly sources of misery. 
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From this we should not draw the inference that the 
enjoyment of pleasures is always bound to be ' a snare and 
a delusion, and that therefore it is necessary for us to 
keep back from it altogether, even at the risk of catching 
thereby the serious moral ailments arising out of cold 
apathy and callousness* Forced insensitiveness to 
pleasures and pains often tends to benumb the soul of humaa 
sympathy and charity, and cannot therefore be conceived to 
be capable of serving in any manner as an aid to the moral 
life of equality and loving service- It is surely not this kind 
of heart-hardening asceticism that is preached here. Sri-Kyishna 
has distinctly taught us that forced repression of normally 
natural propensities can do us no good ; and we shall see, when 
we take up the seventh chapter of the Qlid (VII. 1 1.) for study, 
that therein He has actually identified Himself with such 
desire for pleasure as is unopposed to virtue and accords with 
the rule of righteousness. 

Consequently, the statement, that the wise man takes no 
delight in the pleasures of the senses, means that he does not 
at any time look upon the enjoyment of those pleasures as 
constituting the supreme purpose of his life. ' It cannot and 
does not mean that he is bound to deaden his heart and 
repress by force all his natural feelings so as to become in 
consequence thereof an insensible and immobile misanthrope. 
Moreover, we have clearly to bear in mind that, ii^ this 
context, we are as a matter of fact dealing with the r^^latwn 
of pleasure and pain to the successful practice of the :yogA of 
meditation and mental concentration with a view to attain 
self-realization and God-realization. In the case of th^ 
aspirant, who undertakes the practice of such meditation arid 
mental concentration, the tendency to take any delight in atry 
of the pleasures of the senses is certain to act as a troublesome 
so.utce of distraction highly hurtful to the course of hi^ steady 
meditation and will-sustained concentration of attentioh* Ip 
his case, therefore, it is a matter of very great necessit;y thj^t 
he. should not in the least be influenced by the common httrcgaiji 
tendency to take delight in the pleasures of the senses. 

It has, however, to be clearly borne in mind at the ^ame 
time that success in the attainment of self-realization arid 
God -realization, achieved through the practice of meditation 
and mental concentration, is certain to provide him with a 
joyous and invigorarting internal delight urging him on tod^^ 
the life of service and love- To discard the common 
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bf the senses, with the spiritual object of attaining self- 
realization and God-realization, cannot, therefore, produce in 
the end anything like the drying up of the fountain of love in 
the heart of the earnest aspirant, inasmuch as the natural 
effect of his achieving self-realization and God- realization is to 
open out a deeper and fuller fountain of sympathy and 
charity and love in his newly emancipated and illumined soul. 

There is in fact no danger at all of our ever seriously 
mistaking the callous and insensitive misanthrope to be a 
loving seer of superior spiritual culture and insight. It is 
evident that the light of self-realization and God-realization is 
not in any way sense-born ; it is on the other hand seen to be 
purely soul-born and spiritual. Being such, it is certain to be 
experienced as an infinite and unending joy. To the seer, who 
has really acquired the power of experiencing this infinite and 
supreme joy of the spirit, the fleeting, finite and palling 
pleasures of the senses can surely bring no joyous satisfaction. 
That is why the wise man takes no delight in them. 

i! ii 

23. (He), who, before giving up ^his) body, is here 

^in this very life) itself, able to withstand the forcef^ul 
impulse that is born of desire and anger, — he is 
(the man) of yoga, he is the happy man. 

The wise man, who takes no delight at all in the pleasures 
of the senses, is, of course, not apt to be tempted by them ; 
nor is he prone to suffer from any disappointment on account 
of not securing them. In other words, he is not actuated by 
any desire for any of the pleasures of the senses, and is not 
for that very reason likely to be made to grow angry through 
disappointed desire. In the ordinary life of mankind, the 
pleasures generally associated with sense-enjoyment make most 
people anxious to have more and more of those pleasures ; and 
when the desire so roused in them is made to remain unfulfilled, 
they become angry with those whom they understand to be 
really responsible for its non-fulfilment. 

I am sure you all know very well with what great force 
desire impels most ordinary people to acquisitive action, and 
how terrific the explosive and aggressive manifestation of 
anger frequently is- That the impulse, which is born of such 
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desire and such anger, is forceful, who indeed can seriously 
doubt ? Do we not all of us know more or less from sad experh 
ence that it is indeed next to impossible effectively to with- 
stand that highly forceful impulse.’ When, however, the final 
dissolution of tlie body takes place in due time, with the con- 
sequent disappearance of the senses, sense-pleasures also have 
inevitably to vanish. Then there can of course be no desire 
for them, no disappointment or anger in consequence of them. 
But in the embodied condition of the soul, sense-pleasures are 
not non-existent, and their power to despiritualise life and 
make it sinfully selfish is in no way small or unaccountable. 
It is therefore a very great virtue to be blessed with the power 
to withstand the forceful impulse of desire and anger even 
when one is in the embodied condition. And whoever 
possesses this power may rightly be looked upon as a man of 
yoga,. Let me explain how. 

You are all aware that the most common meaning of yoga 
is the practice of meditation and mental concentration with a 
view to enter into the state of samddhi and attain therein the 
valuable blessings of self-realization and God-realization- To 
the yogin or the man of yoga, the reality of the soul and its 
distinctness from the body become thus matters of actual 
personal experience. He perceives directly in samddhi that the 
body is only an incidental appurtenance of the soul, and there- 
by becomes well convinced that it is material, mutable and 
mortal, while the soul which constitutes his basic reality is 
immaterial, immutable and immortal. When, after having 
acquired such a notable personal experience, he gets out of the 
state of samddhi, what kind of life is he apt to live in the 
midst of all our ordinary worldly surroundings ? So long as 
the outer worldliness of his surroundings cannot blot out from 
his mind the inner impression of his noteworthy experiences in 
the state of samddhi, it is impossible for him to get rid of the 
great conviction that his own essential reality is founded 
entirely upon the reality of his soul. 

Therefore, in the matter of regulating his conduct in 
society, we may well imagine him to say to himself — “My 
reality is in my soul. Accordingly, whatever is not good for 
my soul, that must I not dp. The good of the soul consists in 
liberating it from the bondage of karma and the limitations of 
matter.- Desire and anger are born out of the attachment to 
the pleasures of the senses, and are calculated to thwart thp 
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liberation of the soul. Hence I am bound to resist their 
impulse, however forceful it may be. Indeed> the strength of 
my soul is not certainly inadequate for the effort So 
saying, he exerts aright the proved strength of his soul ; and 
the result is that the stormy stress of desire and anger does 
pot at all arise in his hallowed heart. 

We may thus safely come to the conclusion that the 
heart, which is free from the stormy impulses of desire and 
anger and is in the enjoyment of the delightful repose and 
the serene calm of internal peace, is in itself quite worthy to 
be a true index of the really successful man of yoga. In say- 
ing this, I do not intend to convey to your minds the impres- 
sion that, among those, who do not practise yoga and do not 
through it attain the state of samddhi, there can in fact be 
none, who is at all able to withstand the forceful imp’ulses of 
desire and anger. I am well aware that it is sometimes fully 
possible to enforce, empirically from outside, the reign of calm 
peacefulness in the human heart, and that even such empirically 
enforced heart-calm may become, through continued mainte- 
nance, 'the strong basis of supreme spiritual blissfulness and also 
of that triumphant self-sacrifice, which is implied in universal 
loSi^i I remember my having on a former occasion drawn yntit 
Attention to the meanirrg of the life-story of Yayati. That 
'story shows the tendency of worldly desires to grow by indul- 
gence, so as to become ultimately unsatisfiable altogether. The 
more a man nurses worldly desires in his he^irt, the greater is 
his liability to suffer from the painful sense of unsatisfied want. 
This sort of suffering is generally very keen, and gives rise to 
much unhappiness even in persons who are not of an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive nature. In hoc-blooded people, with a 
■vigorous and actively aggressive temperament, such a sense of 
unsatisfi^ want gives rise to anger. The greater the keenness 
of the sufferirig due to this sense of unsatisfied want, the m'ote 
turbulent and aggressive does the anger become* 

And who does not know it as a fact of common human 
exp^ience that anger does not and cannot help the wheel of 
life to move forward even by one itich ? It is love that gr^ses 
the wheel of life and propels it smoothly and noiselessly 
onward in the direction of that divine attainment which forms 
the true goal of all-Hfe. Anger is generally twice accursed ; it 
always hurts him who is angry, and frequently ©hough hurts 
him also who is made to be its butt. Indeed, the harm it does 
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to the angry man himself is very serious and uniformly 
unfailing. Giving vent to anger poisons the very atmosphere 
of the mind, so as to make it impossible for any serene sense 
of undisturbed happiness to sprout up and grow therein. The 
man of yoga succeeds, as we have seen, in creating and sustain- 
ing within himself the power to withstand the very origination 
of the forceful impulses of desire and anger; and even he, who, 
not being a man of yoga, endeavours to cultivate within 
himself by enforced imitation the serenely imperturbable 
heart-calm of such a man, may succeed in making his mental 
atmosphere wholesome enough for the free growth of true and 
lasting happiness. 

Consequently, we have to gather from this stanza, that the 
best thing in the life of jndna yoga is to attain that self-realiza- 
tion, which naturally tends to annihilate, spontaneously from 
within, the forceful impulses that are due to desire and anger, 
and that the next best thing is to strive, with the aid of the 
unyielding power of a strong and well-disciplined will, to li^e 
otit lives as if we had fully attained such self-realization, and 
thus 'withstand with calm courage and unbafHed effort tl^fe 
forceful impulses of desire and anger ; for only in that manher 
can true and lasting happiness be won* 

?r: i 

24. (He), whose pleasures and sources of deligfit 

are within (himself), and whose illumination similarly 
is all from within (himself), he is the yogin, who, 
becoming the Brahman, attains the bliss of the Brahman. 

You may remember that, in a former stanza (V. 21-), we 
found it declared that the person who, being unattached to 
‘ external contacts % obtains all his pleasures from within 
himself, is in fact devoted to the attainment of the Brahman 
and thus obtains everlasting bliss. The stanza just tranSlatSed 
develops further the ideas contained therein. When ’may We 
say that a man really derives all his happiness from within 
himself ? When a man's pleasures and sources of delight ate 
all within himself, then such a man surely obtains all his 
happiness from within himself. So long as the idba that 
happiness is made up of the elements of pleasure and delight 
happens to be incontestable, there can be no doubt that, 
whertever a person finds his pleasures and his sources of 
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delight, therefrom he obtains his happiiress. To be able to 
find oner’s own pleasures and sources of delight in one’s self, 
it is not enough for one merely to know that sense-pleasures 
due to ‘ external contacts ’ are fleeting and changeable ; one 
has to realise in addition that there ate purely internal 
pleasures and delights — pleasures and delights which are in no 
way dependent upon the process of perceiving external objects 
with the aid of the manas and its associated senses- The 
possibility of our so realising internal pleasures and delights is 
taken for granted here- 

It is evidently intended to be understood further that, 
even as it is possible for a man to find his pleasures and 
sources of delight within himself, it must also be possible for 
him to obtain all his illumination from within, himself. This 
idea openly contradicts the position that apart from the sense- 
perception of external objects, the mind is bound to be content- 
less and wholly unaware even of itself. You know that the 
principle of consciousness, which forms, as it were, the very 
material of the mind, is held in Hindu philosophy to be self- 
luminous. That is, it not only lights up to the mind the 
objects of the external world, but also makes itself visible to 
itself. Accordingly, even in the absence of the external world, 
the mind may very well be aware of itself, having itself for its 
own object. When the mind happens to be the knowing subject 
as well as the known object, then it is that one’s illumina- 
tion is altogether derived from within one’s self. The chief 
aim of the true yogin’s practice of meditation and mental 
concentration is to enable him to become aware of this 
condition of the mind as a fact of his own personal experience. 

There is no doubt that such an experience is both extra- 
ordinary and uncommon ; but even the mere possibility of it 
cannot but be of very great importance to all thoughtful 
students of psychology. Associated with the internal 
apprehension of the self by the self -illumined mind, there 
always comes to the yogin the delightful experience of an 
indescribable spiritual bliss, which is altogether intrinsic aird 
has hence no connection whatever with the sense-petcoption 
of external objects. Therefore, he, whose pleasures are within 
himself and whose sources of delight are also entirely within 
himself, — he is the self-illumined yogin, whose luminous self 
has succeeded in having itself for its illuminated object. 

Such a self-delighted and self -illumined yogin has been 
declared to be capable of attaining indestructible and everlasting 
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bliss ; and this bliss is mentio’ied here to be the bliss of 
the Brahman. It is also worthy of note that we are told here 
that one has to become the Brahman before one really attains 
the bliss of the Brahman. In ouher words, none other than 
those, who have become the Brahman, are capable of attaining 
the bliss of the Brahman And we are clearly given to under- 
stand here that the successful yogin, who has come to 
be entirely self'delighted and self-illumined, becomes the 
Brahman as a matter of course. 

The idea of becoming the Brahman is evidently expressed 
here by the word Brahma'bh>~,to ; ani its meaning in the 
context is worthy of our careful attention. Saiikaracharya 
interprets it as iha jivanneva Brahnia-hhaLah san — that is, as 
‘ having become the Brahman even while alive here Another 
commentator understands that the word Indicates the unlimited 
condition of the mind of the yogin, who has attained’ self- 
realization and God-realization. It is clear', in any case, that 
the word does not in this context refer to the soul in its 
condition of final freedom and supreme blissfulness called 
moksha. Here, to become the Brahman is to become free, as 
far as possible, from those limitations, which are imposed 
upon the soul in consequence of its being imprisoned in a 
material body. That the self-realization and God-realization, 
which so give rise to self -delightedness and self- illumination, 
are well able to bestow on one this kind of freedom from 
limitations to a very large extent, must certainly be easily 
intelligible to you all. The Advaitins speak of the person, who 
has acquired freedom from limitations, as a jlvarimukta : and 
all Veddaiins believe, that the successful yogin, who has 
attained self-realization in samddhi, happens to be, as a matter 
of necessity, blessed with such freedom. 

And now what is the bliss of the Brahman, which such a 
person is. so enabled to enjoy ^ I conceive that the most 
rational interpretation of this bliss o'f the Brahman is to make 
it denote that bliss which one will naturally enjoy through the 
realization of the Brahman. That there is such a thing as the 
joy of self-realization, we have been already taught ; and we 
know that the Vsddnta believes ilnanda or bliss to be an 
essential characteristic of the soul. Similarly, an dnanda, 
which is in fact intrinsic and absolute joy, is taught therein to 
be among the essential characteristics of the Brahman also. 
Accordingly, there must be joy in God-realization as well. 
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Evidently the joy, which arises from self-realization, is the 
outcome of the bliss, which is thus considered to be an 
essential characteristic of the soul itself, even as the joy which 
arises from God-realization is the bliss, which forms an 
essential characteristic of the hlence the attainment 

of the bliss of the Brahman may well be the attainment of that 
joy which naturally flows out of the realization of the Brahman. 

He, who has all his illumination from within himself, and 
whose pleasures and sources of delight are all within himself, 
has of course discarded the external world as a source of light 
and joy- But this does not mean at all that he is on that 
account compelled to be lightlsss and joyless. On the other 
hand, his light is the limitless and all-comprehensive light of 
the urvenslaved soul, and his joy is the all-perfecc and holy joy 
due to the divine vision of wisdom and truth and love- The 
power and the beauty of the spirit make themselves most 
markedly manifest, when the force of the flesh is annihilated ; 
and it is no wonder that, out of the sacrifice of the pleasures 
of the senses, there comes into being that infinite and 
everlasting joy, which is unmixedly spiritual and absolutely 
divine. 


II II 

25. Those spiritual seers, whose impurities have 
(all) been destroyed, who have cut off ;all) doubt and 
are characterised by self-control, and who are lovingly 
devoted to (the accomplishment of) the good of all 
beings, — (they) attain the bliss of the Brahman. 

Please note that the word rishayaTi occuring in this stanza 
is translated as. ‘ spiritual seers A rishi is a seer of prefected 
spiritual visidH. The perfection of his spiritual vision and his 
insight into the truth of things need not be necessarily the 
result of his success in the practice of the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration. Such a vision may in his case.be 
alfso a natural gift and a divine blessing. In fact it is the gifted 
Seer of this kind of divine inspiration, who is generally called 
a rishi‘ The divine gift of spiritual vision is, as you may see, 
apt to be bestowed only on those who are fit to receive 
it, that is, on those whose inner light is not at all obscured by 
the thick dark veil of hxrrAa. In other words, those, whose 
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impressed impurities due to karma are not entirely destroyed, 
can never become rishis ; the divine gift of true spiritual vision 
cannot be their natural portion. To such as are still subject 
to the pollution of karma, the soul will not reveal itself, nor 
surely will God reveal Himself. Accordingly, the seersj to 
whom the soul and God come to be spontaneously revealed, 
cannot but be absolutely free from the polluting taint of 
karma. It is evidently worthy of note here that those, who 
succeed in the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration, so as to attain self-realization and God-realiza- 
tion, may also be very well looked upon as spiritual seers. 
But all those, who are blessed with the gift of seership. need 
not have acquired their spiritual vision through such yoga. A 
successful yogin may well become a rishi ; and a rishi may have 
become a rishi even otherwise than through the attainment of 
success in the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration. 

Anyhows the seership of the rishi is, as you may all make 
out at once, quite incompatible with the existence of any 
doubt in his mind or heart ; and therefore those that have 
become spiritual seers have had, in the very process of be- 
coming such seers, to cut off all their doubts. This means 
that the reality of the soul and the reality of God are both 
matters of truth and personal experience to them. Therefore, 
there is no possibility of their entertaining even for a moment 
what may well be called dehatma^-buddhi ; they cannot mistake 
the body for the soul, nor can they ever understand the 
tendencies and promptings of the flesh to proceed from the 
spirit. The consequence of this is that they are very naturally 
impelled to acquire the power of self-control. To them the 
spirit is certain to appear to be very much more in importance 
than the flesh. In the light of the enduring reality of the soul 
arid the consequent urgency of achieving its salvation, the 
demands of the body, even if supported by all its possible 
pleasures, must surely sink into insignificance. Thus- senses 
pleasures and the satisfaction of physical appetites cease to be 
indulged in for their own sake ; and stern unfailing self-control 
becomes a normal factor in the life of all spiritual seers. - 

And there is another equally natural result of their seer- 
ship, to which also our attention is directed in this stanza. 
That other result is the sense of samatva or equality in relation 
tri all etnbodied beings,-— a sense, arising out of the realize tiori 
of the essential similarity of all their enshrinep souls. Thi? 
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scn.s€ o£ imposes on tlie seers tl^e oHIi08-tion to be 

devoted to the accomplishment of the good of all beings. With 
the vanishing of the sense of difference between one being and 
another, the very foundation of ahatikdra and mamahdra— 
that is, of the feelings of uness and mine'ncss — is certain, to 
become completely undermined- More than even this, the 
sense of samatva, when it happens to be real and living, 
irresistibly impels those, who have it, to engage themselves 
freely in the service of man and also in the service of all oth^r 
beings in the universe- Such spiritual seers, as have all the 
natural and necessary qualifications mentioned in this staE(za, 
find their delight in doing good to others- Their pleasure 
eonsists in seeing others pleased, and their happiness in making 
ethers happy- Hence, in spite of their being self-illumined, they 
are not exclusively self -delighted- Anyhow, they are said to 
be able to attain the bliss of the Brahman. If so, what dges it 
mean ? To my mind it means that devotion to the service of 
man is the most natural and the most appropiiate culmination, 
to-yvhich both self -.realization and God- realization inevitably 
fead all those, wh.o have become blessed with them eithef 
spontaneoudy as a divine gift or through the effort of yo^ic 
m,editation. Let us therefore always bear in our minds that 
th^t is-a safe and sure road which leads from service to salva- 
tion, hnt^that it is a road along which (me’s progress becomes 
seriously barred, if .one gives yent to selfishness, envy, hatred 
or any oth^r similarly harmful feeling. The seer is a seer not 
©rily because he sees, but also because he serves. 

26, To those striving aspirants, who are free 
frorh desire and anger, whose mind is (well) contrplled, 
ami who have attained self-conquest, —(to them) thp 
bliss of the Brahman is close at hand on all sideS; 

You know .that we have been already told in the course of 
to-day’s lesspn that he is indeed the happy man of yoga, who 
is able to withstand here in this very life the forceful impulses 
of desire and anger. In the stanza, which 1 have just tfad and 
translated, we are told that to such a man the securing of the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attatni»ent is quite 
easy; This evidently means that such a happy mat^ Qf 5*^4^ 
is so happy, because he is, through his coriquest 'of desire an4 
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anger, very well fitted to attain the bliss of the Brahman 
have seen how the conquest of desire and anger happens to be 
an unfailing index of the reality of the self-knowledge pos- 
sessed by the successful yogin as well as by the Inspired seer- And 
if, to these persons, the infinite bliss of soul-salvation and 
God-attainment comes as a matter of course, it need not 
follow therefrom that those persons, who are neither successful 
yogins nor inspired seers, can have no hope of securing such 
salvation. It is no doubt true that getting into the state of 
samadhi, either through the successful practice of yoga or 
through the divine gift of inward vision and inspiration, is the 
only means, by which one may obtain, in the form of direct 
personal experience, a positively satisfactory proof of the 
supreme reality of the soul- There is, as you know, no other 
way of proving this so conclusively to one’s complete satis- 
faction. 

Of course, it is not meant to convey by this that there ife 
no other proof of the soul at all. You may remember ho\Sv, 
from the last two stanzas of the third chapter of the QUd, wfe’ 
were able to make out the outline of an analytical psychologic- 
al process of proving the soul, which process led us to gather 
quite logically that the basis of the individual’s sense of utiify 
in relation to all his own experiences in life and thought can 
be nothing other than the spiritual entity commonly denoted 
by the word ‘soul’. Indeed, if we do not believe in the existence 
of the soul as a reality, none of us can unify our expetii^nt^fe, 
or individualise our existence. But no proof, KowsoeV&r 
highly rational and logically accurate it may be, can be equal 
to the proof of direct perception in point of what may be 
called its contJ’iricing force. 

To say this is, of course, certainly not the same thing as 
saying that, unless one arrives at self-realization through direct 
perception in the state of samadhi or through the seer’s ecstatic 
visign in his exalted mood of inspiration, one cannot attai'rl 
the salvation of soul-emancipation _ and God-attaihthehf,; 
Such evidently is,n,ot the opinion of Sri-Kpishna. Evefy Phii 
cannot m.ake of himself a successful yogin, nor is every one 
born with the divine gift of spiritual seecship. Neveftndfess^ 
it is within the province of all people to strive to attaiii th^ 
salvation of mohsha by living the life of duty without attach- 
ment to the fruits of work- What is therefore naturally 
expected of all thofee persons, 'who are' neither successful yogins 
tloV ^pifituaUy- in sopited Risers, is that they order their lives in 
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accordance with the truth which is realised by those who are 
yogins or seers. In fact this stanza tells us this very thing ; 
and we are to understand therefrom that he, who can, in this 
very life of his, withstand the forceful impulses of desire and 
anger, is not only the happy man of yoga^ but is also one to 
whom the attainment of the bliss of the Brahman is easily 
within reach. His very title to be looked upon as the happy 
man of yoga is dependent upon this easy availability of 
the Brahman to him. 


Please let me draw your attention to the fact that I have 
translated the Sanskrit word yaii, occurring in this stanza as a 
‘ striving aspirant I am aware that yati is ordinarily under- 
stood to be synonymous with sannydsin, and therefore denotes 
the persori who has entered into the fourth order of Hindu 
religious life and has become a mendicant monk marked 
by renunciation, unworldliness and Godward endeavour. 
This meaning of yati cannot be adopted here ; for, if we did 
so, we would be making the context imply that the salvation 
of moksha is available only to successful yogins, to seers and to 
scinnydsin monks. Placing such a notable limitation upon the 
availability of mokshcc is wholly Against the spirit of the 
BhagavaagUd,^ and is emphatically contradicted by the views 

Vyasa thereon throughout the Mahd- 
b^rata, from a careful study of which we cannot fail to learn 
that, according to him, every person is entitled to the attain- 
.?^tit of salvation, provided he or she lives duly and well the 

ifc of appropriate duty with no attachment whatsoever to the 
truits of work. 


, , ,j that a person should become a sannydsin or 

I S Up before he is actually fitted for the attainment of sal- 
vation, is very probably of Buddhistic origin; and though 
accepted 1^ some schools of later Hindu theological thought, 
c^not be attributed to Sri-Kyishna without doing violence 
to the all-comp^hensive catholicity of the plan of salvation 

benefit of all mankind. Moreover, 
which we went through a little while ago, and 
fntiw that that person, who withstands success- 

forceful impulses of desire and anger, is triily the 
happy man and the man of yoga, we are not told that, for 

nionlJwhn b** P^^vdege, he should be beforehand a mendicant 
monk who has renounced the world. 

sannyasin or not, if he is able to with- 
stand successfully the impulses of desire and anger, he becomes 
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entitled to be looked upon as a real man of yoga and is certain 
to become a truly happy man Naturally, therefore, all those, 
who are free from the banefully selfish feelings of anger and 
desire, must, irrespective of their being sannydsins or no sannyS' 
sins, have it freely in^ their power to attain the bliss of 
the BTahmcm, Otherwise, they cannot all be the happy men 
of yoga they are entitled to be. Further, an authoritative 
commentator on the QUd. interprets yaUndm here as yatanu' 
S'llanccm, and this interpretation supports well, as you may 
indeed easily see, onr translation of yati as a ‘ striving 
aspirant’. The aspirant, who strives well and succeeds in 
acquiring mental control and in obtaining self-conquest, cannot 
of course be touched even to the slightest extent by the 
baneful influence of selfishness, which is invariably engendered 
as well as encouraged and fostered by the feelings of desire and 
anger. The possession of such self-mastery, as is implied by 
the complete control of the mind and the consequent sense' 
conquest, is utterly incompatible with the tendency to be 
carried away by the impulses of desire and anger: and this 
kind of self-mastery rarely comes to any one without strenuous 
and continued endeavour to acquire it. It is therefore really 
required in the context that the word yati should denote 
the person, who steadily puts forth the needed effort to 
acquire that self-mastery, which enables him to withstand 
effectively the forceful impulses of desire and anger. 

Surely, I need not tell you that the self'conquest,' --which 
contributes to such self-mastery, means nothing less than 
coming into full possession of the truly indomitable spiritual 
power of the soul. As against this power, well secured and 
effectively exercised, no temptation of any kind can assert 
itself. And is it any wonder that to him, who has risen above 
all temptations thus, the salvation of moksha and the associ- 
ated bliss of the Brahman are close at hand on all sides ? 
Wheresoever he lives, whatsoever may be the condition or 
form of life he adopts, and indeed whosoever he ma'y. happen 
to be by race or birth or creed or colour, to him, on account 
of his fully well established power to rise completely above all 
temptations, the bliss of the Brahman is bound to be easily 
available, irrespective altogether of the way in which he may 
hav^ acquired this valuable power of making all temptations 
quite futile. The power may have come to him through, the 
practice of yoga, or through the inspired vision, and moral 
strength of the gifted seer, or through the steady endeavour 
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to attain self-mastery in the normal course of common human 
conduct in common human society. In any case the bliss of 
the Brahman belongs to him by right. 

?r^%?T?T5Ttf f^gffnTf^qTT^rwt i 

ii li 

27 — 28. Keeping out “ external contacts direct- 
ing (the vision of) the eyes to the middle (point) 
between the eye-brows, and making the in-going and 
the out-going breaths move through the inside of the 
nose and be equal (in duration), whoever happens to 
be a silent meditator, that has (his) senses and faculty 
of attention and faculty of intellection under control, 
and is devoted to souMiberation as the highest object 
of attainment, and has got rid of desire afid fear and 
ahger,— he is indeed a liberated person at all times. 

In the lecture dealing with the concluding part of the 
Second' chapter of the QUa, wherein I gave a summary of the 
main teachings contained in that chapter, dhyana~yoga or the 
yoga of meditation and mental concentration was pointed out, if 
rtiy memory is right, to-be an essential feature in the ground- 
pkn of the philosophy of conduct taught by Sri- Krishna. I 
believe I said then that dhydna is not only helpful to the 
living of the righteous life of self-control and unselfish love 
and service, but is also capable of giving rise to the illumina- 
fion of jndna leading to the realization of soul and God and 
trutsh. The two stanzas, which I have just read and translated, 
lerea.1: of that dhydna-yoga, as, a means for the attainment of 
self 'Teal jzation and God-realization. Indeed, dhydna-yoga in 

the Bhagavadgitd means the same thing as the ashtangayoga, 
Or yog^ of eight constituent limbs, which is systematised by 
Patanjali in. bis Yoga'sutras . This same yoga is also spoken 
of sometimes as Raja yoga/ for the reason that it is conceived 
to be the best of the yogas, It may also be that it is called 
the, king, of yogcis , because it develops certain wonderful occult 
powers and happens to be at the same time the most dijrect 
foar the assuted attainment of self-realization and God- 
neahsation. Its being called dhyrina-yoga in the Bha^avad'gitH 
seems to be obviously due to the fact dhydna or meditation is 
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in fact the most important among Its eight constituent limbs, 
which, as you know, are yama (internal self 'control), niyama 
(external regulation of conduct), nsana (bodily posture in 
sitting), pulmiydma (control of breathing), pratyahdra (with- 
drawal of the senses from external objects), dharana (fixing 
the attention), dhydna (meditation), and samadhi (concentra- 
ted realization). 

In these two stanzas we are told that, if a man keeps the 
perception of external objects outside the sphere of his con- 
sciousness, if he directs the vision of his eyes to the midpoint 
between the eye-brow's, if he makes his breathings-in gnd 
breathings-out steady and equal in duration and takes care to 
see that they pass through the nostrils but not through the 
mouth, if he manages to have his senses and his faculties of 
attention and intellection completely under his control, if he 
is further a silent meditator devoted to the attainment of soul- 
liberation as the highest object of human pursuit, and- is 
characterised by such dispassion and non-attachment fvairdgy'd) 
as make it impossible for him to be ipfluenced by desfare'or fegr 
or anger, then we may well take it that he has the salvatiqn 
of soul-emancipation and God-attainment always at his 
disposal. The idea intended to be conveyed here i§ evidently 
that, in the case of such a man, the endeavour to attain 
salvation W'ill never prove vain or markedly barren of respite, 
so that, at whatever stage of the journey the aspirant may h? 
found, we cannot be wrong in holding that he is almost as 
good as having reached the goal. 

I daresay it is clear to you all that the angas or the 
constituent limbs of the ashtanga^yoga are all more or 
distinctly referred to in these stanzas. We are moreover told 
here that, in order that the practice of dhyd^a-yoga may 
assuredly lead to the attainment of the final beatific freedom 
resulting from self-'realization and God-realization* it is neces- 
sary that the aspirant engaged in the practice of this yoga should 
be so characterised by dispassion and non-attachment as tor fee 
entirely free from desire and fear and anger, and should also 
be devoted altogether to securing the salvation of soul-cmanci- 
pation and God- attainment as constituting the highest object 
of human pursuit. According to Pataftjali, vait^gya i? an 
Inevitable prerequisite for the attainment of success in the 
practice of yoga ; and the dispassion and npH-^ittachment 
implied in vayrdgya make it impossible for him, who is well in 
possession of it, to be actuated by desire or fear or anger. 
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This is indeed so true that a person’s freedom from 
desire and fear and anger forms a sure index of his being 
really endowed with vairagyc.. And it is also known that? 

among those, who undertake the practice of yoga, there are 
some whose aim is not the attainment of salvation through 
self-realization and God-realization, but may be some such 
thing as the acquisition of those occult powers which go by the 
name of siddhis- You are aware, I believe, that eight siddhis 
are declared to be capable of being acquired through the 
practice of yoga ; and devotion to these shunts off the aspirant 
to a branching side-line, as it were, on the road of yoga, and 
makes it impossible for him to go to the true goal of 
the journey. The possibility of acquiring these occult 
powers is indeed a temptation which besets the aspirant 
pn the way; and unless he ovrecomes it and discards 
the siddhis, he cannot, as the result of his yogic endeavours, 
win the supreme salvation of soul-emancipation and God- 
atfainment. That is why he is called upon here to be solely 
devoted to the attainment of this salvation ; and I am sure 
that notie of you have failed to make out the great value of 
this forewarning which is given to the aspirant here. 

Certain modern physiologists and psychologists are 
known to havb declared that this dhySna^yoga is merely 
a process o^ self-hypnotization. The directing of the vision of 
the eyes to the midpoint between the eye-brows is generally 
recognised now to be a means of inducing hypnotism by 
causing the required nerve-strain to the eyes. Granting that 
the dhyana-yoga, which really culminates in the attainment of 
safnddhi, is scientifically a process of self-hypnotization, the 
question we have actually to ask is — whether the samddhi state 
of self-hynptization is in any way calculated to throw any 
valnablfi . light on the nature’ of the mind as well as on 
the problem of the reality of the soul. - By giving a modern 
scientific name to this old process of yoga, we certainly do not 
take away anything from its true import arid value as a crucial 
psychological experiment. We may easily give a dog a bad 
na^me and then hang it, as they say. But even an effective 
scientific name cannot deprive the practice of ‘yoga of its special 
psychological value.- Some think that the good scientific name 
often gives an explanation of the thing to which it is quite 
scientifically given- Let it be so >• we need not quarrel with 
those, who hold such an opinion* ^Di7hatevcr may be the ex-- 
planation of yoga^samddhij which is suggested by Calling it a 
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condition of self hy pnotization, the fact that, in that condi- 
tion, the yogm is blind to ever 3 external oLject and has, as it 
were» the door way of hia senseo completely closed against the 
external world, and that, nevertheleos, the interior of his mind 
IS neither dark nor \oid but is full of the shining light of 
concentrated awareness, cannot but tell ito own interesting tale 
regarding the nature of the mind and also the reality of 
the soul 

I believe you know that even pathological conditions of 
the mind aie consideied by psychologists to be capable of 
proving helpful in ascertaining the nature and functions 
of the mind , and doctors dealing with insanity are known to 
have made notable contributions of value to the science 
of psychology Moreover, modern hypnotic reoeaiches have 
themselves open'=‘d up many new and interesting fields for 
examination by the psychologist , and through the results of 
those researches modern mental science has had to assume tin 
altogether new aspect We may call samddhi a state of 
trance or a condition of self hypnotization, ]usl as we like , 
whichever it is, its very possibility is enough to deal the death 
blow to the school of thought, which maintains that the mind 
IS made up entiiely of sense perceptions as its ultimate hdsrs» 
and that in then absence it would be contentless and unai*?4ife 
even of itself 1 he yoga school of thought is very ancient and 
seems to be peculiarly Indian in origin , and it maintains that, 
in the state of sarradhi, the yogin manages to havb his ow^ 
self as the object of hia conscious mental experience, and thus 
comes to know himself This experience of his, wherein the 
knowing subject hao itself for its known object, naturally leads 
him to see what it is that constitutes his basic reality His 
self realization so secured fixes for him once for all the goal 
of life, and also determines for him the line as well as 
the nature of the life which will take him to that goal More 
than even this, the light of self realization is understood to 
be capable of revealing God Himself to the unobscured inner 
vision of the yogin Therefore, there can be no doubt that 
dhyana yoga is well calculated to serve as a sure and Ibelprul 
means for the attainment of that divine wisdom or piSna, 
which delivers the soul from its age long bondage of ^arma* 
conferring upon it the blessing of final emancipation ana Goa 
attainment 
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'29. He understands Me to be the Enjoyer of 
(All) Worships and Austerities, to be the Great Lord 
of All the Worlds (and) the Friend of all Beings^ and 
then attains peace. 

The person, who, being fit fc5r the adoption of the life of 
karma-sannydsa or renunciation of works, seeks to attain 
self-knowledge and salvation through the inner illumination 
resulting from the successful practice of yoga, is, as we have 
been told, undoubtedly travelling along the road that unfail- 
ihgly leads to the goal. And when he reaches the goal, what 
does he realize and what does he attain ? We are told in this 
stanza that he realizes God and attains peace. By what 
process and in what manner he comes by God-realization, we 
shall be able to learn well from the concluding portion of the 
next chapter. Here we are given to know that the peace which 
comes from God-realization — the peace which, as they say, 
.passeth all understanding~is the supreme good for man 
to attain, and that such peace comes to him only through 
,God-realization. Hence the culmination of the yogin’s 
undcviating introspective endeavour is not in coming to know 
the self merely, but in coming to know God also, who is the 
Great Lord of All the Worlds and the Friend of All Born 
Beings and is also the Enjoyer of All Worships and the Aim 
of All Austerities. 


It is well known to students of comparative religion that 
this comprehensive conception of God has not prevailed at all 
times in all religions. The Jewish people, for instance, looked 
upon themselves for long as the chosen people of the 
Lord, and Jehova was accordingly only the God of the Jews. 
‘ Sltpilarly , Ahura Mazda was the God of the ancient Iranians 
feVto as 2eus was the God of the Greeks, Jupiter was of the 
Latins, and Indra of the Vedic Indian Aryas. Such special 
Gods of special peoples have also had their geographical 
limitations. King David of the Jews, for instance, was 
prohibited from conducting the worship of Jehova outside the 
tribal territory of the Jews; the worship of ZeuS Was obviously 
intended to be confined to Hellas proper ; and to us India— or 
Bharata-khajida as we call it— is still our karma-bMmi (the 
land of worship) and punya-bhumi (the holy land), even as 
Palestine continues to be the holy land for the Jews and 
Ghristians, and Arabia for the Mussulmans. 
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But to the jMna^yogin, who, through the appropriate 
practice of coTveeutrated dhyunnj attains self-realization and 
rises from self-realization to God-realization, God reveals 
Himself in no such partial or limited light. He understands 
God to be the Great Lord of All the Worlds and the Friend of 
all Born Beings- A careful study of the historical progress of 
religion, as associated with the advancement of civilization 
and of the humanity of man, is certain to enable us to see 
that almost every one of the well known great religions of the 
world IS more or less markedly characterised by the tendency 
to get rid of narrow, national and geographical limitations so 
as to become a universal religion And in a really universal 
religion, God cannot be anything less or other than the Great 
Lord of All the Worlds and the Friend of All Born Beings. 
Thus we may see that what mankind slowly learns, through 
ages of historic struggle and experience, the successful yogin 
learns at once through his well regulated practice of meditation 
and mental concentration , and his God is indeed in no way 
different from the God, whom it is the privilege of the most 
perfected human understanding to comprehend and to 
worship- 

I have no doubt that you will all see at once that such a 
universal conception of God cannot be complete and consistent 
with Itself, unless it is made to include within its range the 
idea of what may be called the ‘ brotherhood of religions L 
The God who is the Great Lord of All the Worlds 
and the Friend of All Born Beings cannot be biassed or 
exclusive in His revelation of Himself. To him there can be no 
chosen people, and His natural and necessary universality 
cannot tolerate the claim of any religion to be the only 
true and divine religion. Such a universal God, as is thought of 
here, must necessarily have His witnessess among all peoples, 
these witnesses proclaiming His glory, each according to his 
own light and also according to the needs of the particuleir 
situation in history and civilization wherein his lot is cast- Ip 
other words, the God, who is the God of All, cannot but 
proclaim well like ^ri-Kxnshna — - Men everywhere and in all 
manner of ways follow My path * 

I know that there are some critics, who see in the open 
recognition of this all'inclusive doctrine of the brotherhood of 
religions, and in the spirit of comprehensive toleration which 
It involves, nothing more than a mere moUuscan softness and 
shapelesseness in the religion which adopts that doctrine 
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%s one of itb foundation prmupleb The God realized by the 
jiiana yogin being impartially the God of All Beings, the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of religions cannot be set at 
nought without doing violence to the univeisal prevalence and 
pervasiveness of the powei as well as the love of God It 
seeiyis to me that to deny the impartial equality of God’s love 
amounts to denying the very godhood of God Therefore, an 
unchangeable fxity of shape and an unyielding and unaccom 
modating rigidity of structure in relation to a religion cannot 
maljie It true! or its God moie worthy to be God as He is 

If we understand this weM, we may make out at once the 
meaning of the statement that the jrldna yogin’s God is the 
Enjoyer of All Worships and Austeiities The God, who is the 
‘Fatler of All in every age in every clime adoied % must 
of course be the receiver of al worship, whether it be offered 
to Jehova or Jove or Alla or feiva or Vishnu The enjoyer of 
any worship is he to whom that worship lo offered, and who, 
therefore, form^ the intended object of that act of adoration 

With such a broad and comprehensive conception of (pod, 
the yogtn is bound to be a believer in the brotherhood of 
rehg)©^ns , and from hts standpoint all religions are true, each 
ifVi^aown wa:y> and no religion is absolutely false or futtlfi 
In th®se modern days, it has become a rathet commosn 
theological thought to look upon the step by step evolution of 
Nature, and upon the associated evolutionary development of 
luatet^l as well as moral progress, as clear indications of the 
mefhod of God’s government of the universe , and accordingly 
all toads of progress — religious piogress not excepted — neces 
sanly lead to what is, in the beautiful language of the poet, 

‘ that far off divine event to which the whole creation moves.’ 

That such is the import of this stanza is fully borne out 
by the cornptehensive significance which the Qitd gives to the 
tetms yajFa and tapas, interpreted here as ‘ wprship ’ and 
‘ austerity ’ respectively How, by yajna, all forms of worship 
have to be understood, became clear to us in the course p£ our 
study of the fourth chapter (IV 23 33 ) There we learnt 
that various material moral and mental forms of worship 
4f««ive to be denoted by the word yajEa^ so that ah foxms of 
belonging to ail religions may happen, to bo cotupre 
bended within Its significance We have a similarly comptehen 
^planation of tapas given to us m the seventeenth chapter 
(XVIT 14 16), where there is a classified enumeration 
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of tKe vaiiouc foims of tapas I believe you know what we 
ocdinanly underbtand by tru aranu m the Sanskut language 
lhi3 evpre,^.ion denotes the three lustrume its of aetion 
appeUainuig to the soul, is undciscoo 1 by Hindu ps/cliolo 
gists, namely, mind, language and body Though instruments 
ot the soul, these are capable of often operating wrongly so as 
to thwait the fulfilment of the true destiny of the soul To 
learn to check the unhappy tendency of these instruments to 
overpowei their ownei, so that they may not cause that same 
owner to become bewildered in legard to the aim of life,— this 
IS to practise tapas, the Qita evidently understands it 

Who among us does not know that the mmd, the tom^ue 
and the body have all then tempting tendencies ? To yield to 
their temptations ts to court the corruption of conduct through 
the destruction of righteousness consequent upon the rum of 
selflessness The mfelt heat of effort m restraining and gujuJ- 
mg aright the mmd and the tongue and the body, so as to 
make them serve as fit and worthy tools- at the disposal of th^ 
masterful will, always mterrt upon securing saliva ttop of 

the soul IS thus the true meaning of tapas , and the 
ttons accordingly all the various things that may respeetiveiy 
be looked upon as constituting the ‘ austerity of the body/ the 
‘ austerity of speech % and the ‘ austerity of the mind The 
Qita says — “ Honouring with due woiship gods, Brahmins, 
religious preceptors and persons of great wisdom, purity, 
straightforwardness, celibacy, and abstention from the infhc 
tion of injury — these are said to constitute bodily tapas The 
speech which is unirritating and true, and is at the same time 
agreeable and good and also the recitation and study of the 
scriptures— these are said to form vocal tapas Transparent 
kindliness of disposition, calm benignity, silence self testramt 
and purity of the heart — such things as these are spoken of a% 
mental tapas ’’ From this classified enumeration of thp 
various forms of tapas, translated as ‘austerity’, we may make 
out fairly well what is intended to be conveyed by that word 
tapas as used in the Q/td, although its connotation m the Sans 
knt language happens to be large and very varied And the 
purposes, for which the effort of self dt^ipline implied m tapas 
may be pu^ forth, are also equally varied, as pointed out m 
the same context m the Qztd Nevertheless, we may gather 
thence that the best form of tapas is that, wherem the 
continued effort of self discipline is put forth with a view t© 
acquire that self rrastery, which is the inevitable pre req^uisite 
of self Realization and God realization 
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Consequently, we cannot be altogether wrong if we hold 
that yajna or worship is representative of the best aspect of 
the life of karma-yoga, while tapas or austerity is representa- 
tive of the best aspect of the life of jfiana-yoga- Accordingly, 
that God, who is the Great Lord of All the Worlds and the 
Friend of All Born Beings, is as much the God of the karma- 
yogin as He is of the indna-yogin, inasmuch as He happens to 
be the enjoyer of all worships and all austerities. When the 
jndna- yogin has such an all-comprehensive God-realization, it 
is but natural for him to make himself, like his great God, a 
friend of all born beings. To know God as He is, is, as you 
know, to b6 impelled to become like unto God ; and the yogin, 
who becomes like unto God, attains the peace which passeth 
all understanding, the peace which is begotten of the supreme 
bliss of soul-salvation and God-attainment. Please let me 
draw your attention here to the fact that the twelfth stanza in 
this chapter, which happens to be the last of those that there- 
in deal with karma-yoga, mentions the attainment of an 
enduring and everlasting peace as the final fulfilment of the 
aim of that yoga ; and in this concluding stanza of the 
chapter, the attainment of a similar peace is declared to be the 
goal of jndna-yoga also. 

It is thus made evident to us, that the life of unselfish 
duty, duly done, leads to the same goal, as the life that aims 
at securing the wisdom which results from self-realization and 
God-realization. Therefore, the true answer to the question, 
with which this fifth chapter begins, is that, of the two paths 
of work and renunciation, the one is quite as good as the 
other for the attainment of the final good, provided that the 
person who chooses either of them is by his natural qualifica- 
tions fully fit for its appropriate adoption. And now let us 
close our work here for to-day ; we shall commence the study 
of the sixth chapter in our next class. 


xxviii 

CHAPTER VI. 

•n £ To-day we have to begin the study of the sixth chapter. 
Before doing so, it is desirable to have a connected idea of the 
teachings contained in-rthe fifth chapter, so that we may 
und^stand the exact relation of that chapter to the chapter 
which immediately follows it. The fifth chapter, as you knpw, 
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begins with the request of Arjuna to Sr!-Krishna to make ii 
clear to him which is decidedly the better path of conduct, 
the path of karma-yoga or the path of karma- sannyasa ; anc 
you know also that, in response to this request, Arjuna was 
told that both the paths are equally good in so far as the 
attainment of the supreme good of soul-salvation is concerned, 
for the reason that each of them is equally well calculated to 
bring about that attainment. 

However, we have to bear in mind that the path of 
karma-sannyasa , which requires the renunciation of worldly 
life and the adoption of the life of complete self-control and 
meditation and mental concentration with a view to secure 
self-realization and God-realization, cannot be safely resorted 
to by all. Only those, who are, by their natural qualifications, 
fit for adopting this path of renunciation, may do so without 
breaking down badly in the hard endeavour ; and such as have 
this fitness are indeed very few. But the other path — the 
path of karma-yoga, which requires all persons to do their 
appropriate duties in life without any attachment whatsoever 
to the fruits of work, — demands no such special qualifications 
from those who endeavour to adopt it for guiding their lives 
aright. It is fully helpful to them in enabling them to obtain 
that purity of soul or freedom from the stain of karma, which 
is held to be a necessary pre-requisite for winning God-attain- 
ment and the consequent enjoyment of the supreme peace that 
is divine and everlasting. In fact, karma-yoga is a morally 
strengthening process of self -discipline suitable for all ; Its aim 
is to make life, as it is under normal and natural conditions, 
a course of such discipline for all. In it, life itself is used as 
an effective means for getting rid of life’s selfishness, and 
aspirants are trained step by step to become unworldly, even 
when they live the life that is to all appearance worldly. 

To make life put on an uncommon and extraordinary 
aspect by forcing its psychology to assume a supra-normal 
condition, so that thereby reality may be experienced as it is 
and righteousness may be made to prevail spontaneously, 
appears to me to be undeniably a noble effort, in view of the 
fact that its aim is so high and its achieved results in history 
have been so full of untold blessings to humanity. But only 
strong spiritual heroes are equal to this effort ; they alone can 
turn away from the world and live successfully the’ life of 
ascetic renunciation, concentrating all their endeavour and 
attention oa the accomplishment of soul-salvation through 
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sdf'lrfealization and God-realization- This harder path of 
T<iirrhd.-sannyasa, which is indeed the same as the path of jwana- 
yo^a, is thus fit for the chosen few ; and they have their salva- 
tion always in thfiir own hands, and are by their wisdom and 
fekample of love and service able to help on immensely the 
salvation of rhankind. 

it is no wonder that yri-Krishna praised equally 
well both these paths the path of unselfish work and achieve- 
ment and also the path of renunciation and realization- Only 
Apuna did not know that he was not such a spiritual hero as 
might appropriately and with true advantage follow the path 
of renunciation and realization- He mistook his own capacity 
fitness, and could not understand at the same time that 
worthiness ^_of a path of life is not determined by itself 
altogether, but is intimately related to its suitability for adop- 
tion by those for whom, it is intended. I am sure you will all 
agree with me, when I say that the s-piritual sublimity of the 

abd libation is strikingly supreme; 

apd us fasunatipn for the Asiatic mind at a'ny rate is marvel- 

Therefore, we are all apt to think that the 
of X and realization is positively afid 

?udff£ j U paths. Neverth'eless, in so 

invariably ignore an important factor, which is 

of theft rtktV: 

ijjp and that factor is, as I have already told yoU, 
the wishbs to adopt Either of 

fort ‘in society of which, he is a member. Thefte- 

£ tS -^ealftaflon Is .pt to tutn out to 

■fc life e«h“Le 8b6d. each being go'bd 

tfiim' ive “'f° for, the reason tha t both of 

£a® foal Th V the same 
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the path of ascerlc ^ p.erson, who adopts ifii life 
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mates him oHoI,. ^ tueditanon and mental coritelitrttibn 
makes him alight naturally on sblf.fealiration. ' by ftiiish he 
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comes to know that all souls are as real as his own and are 
essentially alike. Such a knowledge, so acquired, of the simi- 
larity of all souls in their essential nature, compels him as a 
matter of course to arrive at the conclusion that, between one 
person and another, there cannot be anything like a real 
difference, so long as the soul happens to be the basic reality 
of beings and the soul of any one being is essentially similar 
to the soul of any other being. His sense of the equality of 
all beings is thus a direct inevitable result of his own personal 
experience of the essential similarity of all souls. Unless he 
contradicts his own spiritual vision of the inner truth of 
things, he cannot discard the lesson of samatva as forming his 
most appropriate guide of life. 

And the earnest karma^yogin, who adopts the active life 
of work and achievement, as the best means for the attain- 
ment of salvation, has, as you know, to free himself com- 
pletely from all attachment to the fruits of work, if he is to 
succeed in making the means he adopts subserve the end which 
he wishes to attain. In other words, he has to get rid of the 
feelings of i-ness and mine~ness, that is, of ahavkara and 
mamakdra, altogether, if his life is to lead him on assuredly to- 
the goal of God-attainment. He, who gets rid of his own 
ahankdra and mamakdra thus, sees naturally that the ahankdra 
and mamakdra of others are as inappropriate and unjustifiable 
as his own. When, in this manner, the imess and minemess 
of all beings are driven away from wdthin the horizon of his 
mental vision entirely, then the sense of samatva naturally 
asserts itself in the sphere of his thought as well as of action. 
If this sense of the equality of all beings is the result of the 
absolute annihilation of the feelings of i-ness and mfne-ness, 
and if, without such annihilation of these feelings, the life of 
work and achievement cannot be made to serve as a means 
for the attainment of the salvation that happens to be the 
supreme and ultimate good of life, then there can be no- 
difficulty whatsoever in making out how the practice of the 
rule of samatva is well able to guard the karma-yogin from all- 
dangerous pitfalls and guide him aright to the true goal of life. 

The sincere and earnest practice of the rule of samatva in. 
life is impossible to the selfish man. Since selfishness happensi 
to be the great obstacle to salvation, the aspirant may easily 
remove that obstacle in the way of his soul by observing in life 
the rule of samatva in relation to all beings. In the language 
0,f the Qttd itself,. the kurma'yogin has to be sarvahht'Uatma- 
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bhutdtmd (V. 7.) ; that is> the aspirant, who seeks to attain 
salvation through the life of work and achievement, has to 
be so completely unselfish as to be able to look upon his own 
soul as forming actually the soul of all beings. Similarly, the 
Qlid describes the karma^sannydsin., who adopts the life of 
renunciation and realization, as one who is naturally sarva- 
bKutaAxite ratah — devoted to accomplish the good of all beings. 
Moreover, we are told that this same karma.- sannydsin, who is, 
as you know, none other than the indna-yogin, is, owing to 
the fullness of his spiritual wisdom, able to see God as the 
Friend of All Born Beings (V. 29.). Since godliness is in fact 
god-like-ness, the godly jndna-yogin has also to be the friend 
of all born beings. Thus we make out that the appreciation 
of the great value of the rule of universal samatva, as a guide 
in life, is indeed a noteworthy moral result, which it is fully 
possible to derive as well from the adoption of the path of 
karma'sannydsa as of karma'yoga. 

Further, the final attainment resulting from the life of 
karma^yoga is declared to be enduring and everlasting spiritual 
peace (V. 12.). This meansj as you can see that the unselfish- 
ness of the karma^yogin, acquired by him by means of the 
persistent practice of the rule of samatva, enables him to 
become free from the bondage of karma, and thus absolves 
him from the sad necessity of having to be born again and 
again so as to die again and again ; the sin and the suffering 
of samsdra no longer touch him, and he becomes godlike in 
point of the possession of the purity, which cannot at all 
be sullied, and of the peace, which is absolutely imperturb- 
able and passeth all understanding. So also is the judna- 
yogin, who, after obtaining self-realization, is led on to the 
attainment of God-realization, understood to win in the end 
the divine peace which passeth all understanding (V. 29.), 

If you grant that it is a natural consequence of God-realization 
to make those that are blessed with it acquire god-like-ness, 
and if you at the same time see that supreme and unlimited 
which is indeed heavenly bliss j is an essential element 
of god-like-ness, then you cannot help coming to the conclu- 
sion that the successful jwana-yogin is certain to become the 
happy possessor of such heavenly bliss* Need I tell you that 
to become so blessed with heavenly bliss is in fact the same 
thing as coming into possession of that serene and everlasting 
peace which is altogether divine ? To win this everlasting 
divine peace through God-realization and God-attainment is in 
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this way the goal of harma-yoga as well as of jnana'yoga^ 
Accordingly, to the question— which of them is the better— 
the most appropriate answer is that both are equally good, 
each being good in its own place. 

This same idea of the proved equality of these two paths 
is viewed from another standpoint at the beginning of the 
sixth chapter, wherein the yoga, of meditation and mental 
concentration, as a means for the attainment of self-realization 
and God-realization, is dealt with in greater detail than in the 
fifth chapter. We all know that, when Arjuna’s sympathies 
and sense of humanity were severely tried by the heart-- 
appalling crisis of the impending great war, he felt a preference 
for the path or karma^-sannyasa. To him the path of karma- 
sannydsa appeared to be pre-eminently the path of yoga 
specially well fitted to enable one to reach directly the goal of 
soul-salvation, while the path of karma-yoga appeared to be 
simply the way which led to bhoga or the enjoyment of worldly 
power and pleasure. That he was wrong in holding that the 
path of karma-yoga aimed at securing the enjoyment of 
worldly power and pleasure, was^, as we all know, made clear to 
him in more ways than one by ^ri-Krishna. The aim of the 
path of work also is quite as much to kill selfishness as the 
aim of the path of renunciation and realization is ; and if the 
path of work and the path of renunciation are both equally 
good, then he, who follows well the path of work, must be 
able thereby to acquire that same unerring moral guidance in 
life, which one obtains through the adoption of the path of 
renunciation. 

It is in fact this very thing to which our attention is 
drawn in the first stanza of the sixth chapter. Indeed, 
it is maintamed here that the acquisition of the great 
moral power of unselfishness, through living the life’ of 
disinterested duty duly done is a necessary preparation 
for the adoption of the bolder life of renunciation and 
realization even by those who possess the required natural 
fitness for its adoption. Although the main purpose of the 
sixth chapter of the Qitd is to explain the yoga of renunciation 
and realization, we find it beginning, obviously for this very 
reason, with a consideration of the yoga of unselfish duly 
done. Accordingly, this chapter commences thus ; 
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^NTT^T^grrsT— 

STSTtfk^: ?T: I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ii i ii 

SRI^KRISHNA SAID— 

1. He who, not depending upon the fruit of 
works, does the work that ought to be done, (he) is 
the sannyasin as Well as the yogin, (but) not (he) who 
is devoid of the (sacrificialj fire, nor {he} who is 
actionless. 


Ordinarily sannyasin denotes in Sanskrit a person who 
has adopted the sannydsasrama, that is, a person who has 
■entered into the fourth stage in the life of an Indian irya, as 
ordered and regulated by the ancient religious law of ’the 
Hindus. I am sure you know that the Smriti law of India 
divides the life of an Indian Aryan man into four stages, the 
Bjst being that of the hrcihmcichdrin or Vedic student, the second 
th^t of the grihastha or householder, the third that of the 
vanaprastha or forest-hermit, and the fourth that of the 
sannydsin or mendicant ascetic. According to the regulations 

stages of life, as given in our sacred law, 
the Vedic student, the householder and the forest-hermit are 
all expected to maintain the sacred fire and offer oblations to 
It daily as a part of the religious worship to be conducted by 
them. But no such obligation to maintain the sacred fire rests 
on the mendicant ascetic, and he is therefore devoid of the 
sacrificial fire. This last stage of sannydsa being the only stage 

Aryan man, which is wholly unassoci- 
ated with the sacred fire, it is very natural to make such want 

of association With such fire the index, as it were of that 
particular stage In life. * ir were, ot that 

denoteTnlilAn^^ ordinary meaning of yogin in Sanskrit is to 

concentration ’ <to ^ nieditation and mental 

concentration, so as to become completely self-absorbed and 

Ap«son''whrirso°^b^''i!'!5®'''^“^ influences, 

bv S ex nfl meditation and is so unaffected 

an exSoSiLrv TJ®'’ '' a? physically inactive in 
an extraordinary degree. Although it is true that everv 

strikingly inactive person need not be a :yogin on thit account 

the extreme physical inactivity of the real",ogin In lmdZ^ls 
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a matter which can rarely escape attention ; and it is no 
wonder that common people consider such extreme physical 
inactivity to be invariably the index of a person who is a yogin. 

It has thus come about that to be unassociated with the 
sacrificial fire is as much the sign of the sannyasin as extreme 
physical inactivity is the sign of the yogin- The sannyasin, as 
you know, has always been held in high honour in this 
country on account of his renunciation and unworldliness ; and 
the yogin. holds here a still higher place of honour for the 
reason that, while possessing the renunciation and the unworld- 
liness of the sannyasin, he must have in addition acquired 
true wisdom and also rare powers of realization. Therefore, 
many spiritually ambitious persons, whose purpose in life has 
been to mount up to the pinnacle of perfection in the pursuit 
of righteousness and divine realization, have, among us, 
endeavoured with zeal to become earnest and successful 
sannydsins and yogins, Arjuna himself wanted, as you know, 
to become a sannydsin, and was ready to turn his back upon 
the battlefield. To him and to all like him, the lesson con- 
veyed in this stanza is, that for one to do oae’s duty without 
attachment to the fruits of work is to be no less than a trufe 
sannyasin and a true yogin at once. We may say that even 
more is meant here ; we are in fact taught here that the 
disinterested doer of duty is a very much better sannyasin than 
he, who is merely marked by firelessness, and a very milch 
better yogin than he, who is marked by extraordinary actio'fi- 
lessness. This means, in other words, that the disinterested 
performance of duty fis in itself capable of yielding to the 
aspirant the moral as well as the spiritual results of both 
sannydsa and yoga, and should not therefore be lightly disdifd- 
ed by any one who seeks soul-salvation and God-attaihiiient. 

There is another interpretation given of this stanza, 
which is also worthy of being taken into considdtafidit. 
According to this interpretation, the word sannyasin is 
understood to mean karma' sannydsin and the word yogin to 
mean karma'yogin ; and the effect of so understanding th^Se 
words is obviously to make the stanza declare that the 
disinterested doer of duty is both a renouncer of works and a 
performer of works at the same time. You may well ask how 
this can be, inasmuch as thd statement, that one and the 
same person happens at the same time to be. a renouncer 
of works and also a perfdtmfer of works, is a distinct 
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contradiction in terms. But we know, from what we have learnt 
already, what meaning we have to give to this statement. It 
must not be interpreted too literally. On the other hand, 

we have to understand here, by the expression * renouncer of 
works’, not the person who has given up the doing of works 
altogether and is absolutely passive and actionless, but the 
person, who though engaged in the doing of work vigorously, 
has renounced completely all attachment to the fruits of work. 
His being engaged in the doing of duty makes him necessarily 
a performer of works ; and it is held that, by renouncing the 
attachment to the fruits of his work, he becomes a renouncer 
of works. Since the performance of work and the renouncing 
of the attachment to the fruits of work may well cO'Cxist in the 
same person at the same time, there can surely be no contradic- 
tion in terms in the statement that the disintereested doer of 
duty is at the same time both a performer of works and 
a renouncer of works. 

Accordingly, we may interpret the stanza so as to make it 
mean that the true sannyasin is not he, who is characterised 
by non-association with tbe sacred fire, but is evidently he, 
who, while performing duly all his duties in life, renounces 
fully and freely all the fruits of his work, and that, similarly, 
the true yogin is not he, who is characterised by extraordinary 
passivity and actionlessness, but is he, who, being vigorously 
active, disinterestedly performs all his duties well in life. You 
may remember how, in a stanza in the fifth chapter (V. 1 1.), 
the word yogin is used distinctly in the sense of the karma' 
yogiuj who, with a view to secure the purity of his soul, 
performs his duties in life without any attachment whatsoever 
to the fruits of work ; and the purity of the soul he so 
secures is, as you know well, quite able to lead him on to the 
goal of God-attainment. Seeing that Arjuna was called upon 
to acquire that wisdom, which would enable him to see ‘work’ 
in ‘no-work’ and ‘ no-work ’ in ‘work,’ this interpretation 
of this stanza is not without importance- As a matter of fact 
.the .very next stanza is intended to tell us that in the ‘ work ’ 
.of the' typical karma^yogin there is always * no-work.’ And 
'now let us pass on to it. 

sf n ^ n 
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2. O Arjuna, understand that to be yoga, which 
they declare to be sannydsa; for, no one beco mes a 
yogin, who has not renounced (his) desires. 

Here again the question arises as to whether we have to 
understand by sannydsa the mendicant ascetic’s life of 
renunciation representing the fourth stage in the legally 
ordered life of the ‘ twice-born * Hindu, or the path of life 
known as karma'sannydsa, wherein the actual renouncing of 
worldly works as far as possible is the chief thing to be 
observed. Similarly, in relation to the word yoga also, we 
have to choose between two meanings, these being the 
practising of meditation and mental concentration with a 
view to attam self-realization and God-realization and the 
performing of all the duties in life duly and disinterestedly. If 
yoga means the latter of these things, it becomes, as you 
know, quite equivalent to karma-yoga. Understanding the 
word sannydsa to mean the mendicant ascetic’s unworldly life 
of renunciation, and the word yoga to mean the life of 
meditation and mental ooncentration aiming at self-realization 
and God-realization, we may interpret this stanzato mean 
that the mendicant ascetic’s unw’orldly life and the yogin’s life 
of the practice of meditation and mental concentration 
are in fact so intimately related to each other as to deserve to 
be spoken of as being really one and the same. This would 
of course imply that every true sannydsin is bound to become 
a yogin, and that every yogin has necessarily to be a true 
sannydsin^ Indeed, in the ceremony of adopting the life- 
condition of the sannydsin, there is a formal declaration 
intimating the renouncement of all desires by the novice 
seeking to become a mendicant monk ; and according to 
Patafijali, vairagya, that is, the dispassion due to the 
renouncement of desires, is one of the essential means to be 
adopted by the aspirant, whose object is to arrive at self- 
realization and God- realization through meditation and mental 
concentration. 

You may thus see that this interpretation is not without 
authoritative support. But the context really requires that, 
as in the previous stanza, we should here also uriderstand 
katma-sannydsa to be the meaning of sannydsa, and 
karma'yoga to be the meaning of yoga- Etymologically, 
sannyasa may signify renunciation, even as yoga may signify 
application* Hence karma- sannydsa is interpreted as renounce- 
ment of work. Anything like total renouncement of work 
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being, however, impossible of accomplishment by any one, 
sannydsa, when understood to be equivalent to karma' 
sannyasa, can be made to mean only the giving up of the 
fruits of work. If, in this way, what they call sannyasa comes 
to denote, not the giving up of work itself, but the giving up 
of the fruits of work, then it is perfectly right to understand 
that very same thing to be karma-yoga or merely yoga as it is 
spoken of here ; for the active yogin also has to perform work 
and at the same time renounce the desire for the fruits of 
work- Equating sannyasa and yoga in this manner amounts 
to the same thing as calling upon us to see ‘ work ’ in ‘ no-work ’ 
and ‘no-work’ in ‘work’- It, moreover, must have enabled 
Arjuna, who, instead of doing his duty in the battle-field, 
Wanted to get away from there and adopt the life of the 
mendicant sannydsin, to see that all the merit of true sannyasa 
is really to be found in the life of disinterested work duly 
performed. 

In the very next stanza we are told of another reason, 
why. the life of work has to be accepted as one of great impor- 
tance and usefulness ; and that reason is that the life of work 
ia invariably seen to provide the necessary preparation for the 
adoption of the life of meditation and mental concentration* 
This amounts in. fact to Arjuna having been told that, even if 
he was really in earnest in wishing to adopt the life of the 
mendicaritt ascetic with the object of attaining self-realization 
and God-reaHzation through the practice of meditation and 
mental concentration, he surely could not, consistently with 
siuch intention, run away from the battlefield, leaving all 
his duties and responsibilities there as a warrior to remain 
unfij^filled- The life of duty has to be lived aright even by 
thcfse, whose ultimate aim is the life of meditation and 
realization, because it is found that this latter form of life 
cannot be lived to any good purpose, unless, at least as 
a preparatory step, the former kind of life has been lived well 
and truly without the smallest taint of selfishness- "We are 
Sicqojidingly told — 

fxxm ^urg^q-%- ii \ ii 

3- In the case of him, who is desirous of clim,bing 
Hit to. y(iga,^ tg^ork is s^id to be the means aud in, the 
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case of that same (person), after he has climbed nd 
to D'ogct, tranquillity is said to be the means-. 

It is obvious that we cannot be right, if we interpret the 
word yoga in this stanza to mean the same thing as kurma-yoga. 
In karma'yoga work has to be an end in itself ; in fact it has 
to be both the end and the means. But in relation to the yoga 
mentioned in this stanza, work is declared to be tile means ; 
and so what is to be attained with the aid of work as means has 
to be that yoga- Further, this same yoga, for attaining which 
work is declared to be the means, is evidently not looked upori 
here as an end in itself, inasmuch as we are told that, after 
one has climbed up to yoga, tranquillity — which is in fact the' 
same as cessation from work — is the means for attaining that 
for which one takes the trouble of climbing up to yoga. In 
this context kdrana is rightly interpreted to mean sadhana or 
the means for the attainment of an end, and work has to-sighlfy 
all the various activities of all the three instruments of aetibn; 
namely, mind, language and body — or mano-vaJc'lcdya as’-they 
put it in Sanskrit. 

Since we are told here that the end, to accomplish vyhicK 
one climbs up to yoga, has for its means tranquillity or 
cessation from work, the yoga so spoken of must clearly be 
the yoga of meditation and mental concentration aiming at 
self-realization as well as God-realization. We know that' the 
genuine aspirant, who practises the yoga of meditation' and 
mental concentration, does so with the object of attaining’ sfetf- 
realization and God realization ; and for the attainment of 
these realizations through meditation and mental conttetftrai 
tion, tranquillity is an inevitable requisite. Indeed, nrith©-af 
tranquillity, it is absolutely impossible to practise meditWtidtt 
and mental concentration ; the distraction, which is natdralJf 
implied by the absence of tranquillity, is utterly fatal to mental 
concentration of any kind. It is, therefore, evident how, td 
him, who has climbed up to yoga, tranquillity is the’ meaiiS- f 
the attainment of the still higher object which he has tfl v4%vvs 

And let us now try to see how, inthecasp of theaspirWt, 
who wishes to climb up to yoga, work is the.meaps the 
attainment of his immediate object. It is indeed quitejplgi^i 
that his immediate object in view is to climb up to yoga. It is 
already known to us that none can succeed well in ,clim,bing up 
to the yoga of meditation and mental cdncentralion withojit 
previously acquiring true and g’ehuihe vdirdgyd ; Because 
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the qualities of non-attachment, dispassion and disinter- 
estedness, which are all implied in it, are inevitably required 
to make it at all possible to put forth the needed effort 
of meditation and mental concentration. Non-attachment to 
‘ external contacts freedom from desire and aversion, and 
the possession of absolute unsefishness are, as we know, 
among the essential pre-requisites for the practice of this yoga. 5 
and none can succeed in securing these pre-requisites without 
the aid of action and achievement and the habitual 
ifenunciation of all the fruits of works. The vairogya, which 
is caused by a sudden shock of grief or disgust, is apt to be 
shortlived and infirm ; and the vairdgya, which is a mere 
virtue of necessity, is no vairdgya at all. If, however, the 
feelings of i-ness and mine^ness are got rid of by one through 
continued voluntary effort, so that their absence becomes one’s 
second nature, the vairdgya hence resulting is bound to be 
both real and lasting ; and it may well enable one to climb up 
to the yoga of meditation and mental concentration. Therefore, 
the discipline of unselfish work, — or, if you prefer it, of 
disinterested duty duly done, — is a necessary means to enable 
on.e to undertake the practice of the yoga of meditation and 
mefttal concentration. 


Thus, the yoga, for climbing up to which work forms the 
means, is no other than this yoga of meditation and mental 
copc^tration. Accordingly, there is this further merit about 
the life of karma^yoga, namely, that it serves as a necessary 
stepping stone for the life of karma sannydsa- In other words, 
the life ^of work is a necessary preparation for that life of 
tranquillity, which enables the aspirant to attain self-realiza- 
land God-realization, and should not therefore be 
ligh.t''heai:tedly under the incipulse of the transient 
^oeks of painful or disagreeable feelings. After thus pointing 
Out • to Ar juna the great undesirability of thoughtlessly 
Knouacing ind running away form duty, even though it 
be under the belief that in such renunciation is to be found 
a better means of salvation than in the trying life of dutiful 
work and achievement, the next thing that had to be done was 
very naturally to give him an idea of the peculiar difficulty of 
f. “f® Kama-5annyasa, so as to enable him to see for 
himself how unfit he was to live that life. Accordingly, the 

Sv"? ^ ^description of some of the notable 

^aracteristxcs of the person, who has climbed up to yoga so as 
bfecome a fairly fit aspirant. It runs thus 
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4. When one has in fact no lingering attachment 
to the objects of the senses and to activities, and has 
renounced all desires, then one is said to be a person 
that has climbed up to yoga. 

To understand correctly the meaning of the word 
anushajjate in this stanza, it is desirable that we take into 
consideration the difference in meaning between saihga and 
anushariga. The word anushanga may mean that which closely 
follows or goes in the wake of attachment. If we think of an 
attachment having been torn away, then whatever in the form 
of attachment might linger behind, even after this tearing away 
has taken place, — that is called anushaiTga. Consequently, the 
expression na anushajjate has been translated here as ‘ has ho 
lingering attachment.’. It is evidently in recognition of the 
existence of such lingering attachment and of its ability 
to vitiate the value of hastily assumed and inadequately tested 
renunciation, that Buddha allowed his bhikshu monks to revert 
to domestic life, if they felt that they had not acquired 
sufficient mental and moral strength to overcome effectively 
the temptations of pleasure and of power. 

All of us ought to know, from our own experience, how 
apt we are even ordinarily to mistake the actual strength of 
our own heart and will ; and when, owing to any special 
combination of causes, we become subject to overpowejring 
passions and emotions, our judgment of our own mental and 
moral strength is then certain to be highly partial and incorrect. 
If, as required here, we understand that the person, who has 
climbed up to yoga, is he, who has, through the carefully 
controlled discipline of his daily life, acquired the fitness to 
live that life of tranquillity, which, by means of medita- 
tion and mental concentration, enables him to arrive.; at 
self-realization and Cod-realization, then there cap. be no 
doubt that, in his heart, there ought to be no Imgering 
attachment to the objects of the sens.es and 'to -the 
activities that are impelled by motives relating to those objects^ 
Indeed, he has to be wholly free from all sense-impelled desires 
and activities, as, otherwise, he cannot become fit for the 
successful practice of meditatipn and mental concentration* 
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In this connection,- let me mention to you once again the 
nature of the psychological connection which exists in relation 
to the objects of the senses and the activities and the desires 
of men. The objects of the senses, when perceived, give rise to 
the sensation of pleasure or pain as the case may be; and 
these sensations of pleasure and pain determine desire, which is 
invariably seen to be an internal impulse directed towards the 
seeking of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. And men act 
^nder the influence of desire, that is, their activities are 
impelled by their interrial impulse to obtain pleasure and to 
get fid of pain. Accordingly, it is evident that he, who has 
been ablfe to renounce all desires, cannot have any lingering 
sittachment to the objects of the senses ; for the existence of 
Stich, a lingering attachment even to the smallest extent in him 
implies the eitistence of desire as its very natural consequence* 
The cpmmon relation, between desire on the one hand and 
attachment to the objects of the senses on the other hand, is 
so. intimate that it may even be maintained that such attach* 
m^t,Ts more the consequence of desire than it happens to be 
Its’-^fcatise, We need not now discuss which of these two 
^bbitions is the correct one to hold ; and I believe we may, 
^nthout ' doing any violence to truth, adopt the view that 
arttltchiijent to the objects of the senses is invariably the cause 

pFaa!A. - 


Just as lingering attachment to the objects of the senses 
gives rise to -desire, even so lingering attachment to activities 
Hvay also give rii,e to desire. Wbije it is strictly true that 
aefeke forms, as it were, the very essence of man's motive to 
acTioii’, ' we Cannot forget the fact that habitual and' agreeable 
activities have a natural tendency to evoke the desire for their 
ffee- and enjoyable continuance. This may be due to agreeable 
afetiv^ty? being' -of itself enjoyable under favourable circum* 
' That afctMty is capable of giving rise to pleasure and 
iM^ht ■ cannot- surely be unknown to your own experience. 
Hehce;- lingering attachment to activities also may giye rise to 
desii^i-^ Whether' it does or doCs not give rise to desire, it is in 
itself i^uitfei'capable df acting as a source- of harmful disfraction 
fS'itfee aspirant, 'whdse aim is to arrive at sClf-realization and 
@od-rfealization through the tranquil life of meditation and 
rnentab concentration.' In the way of the fulfilment of the 
objects aiflied at by suth an aspirant, lingering attachment to 
^CTivitJfes is as undesirable an obstacle as lingering attachment 
to fKiS'-bBjeota of the senses f and unless both these are 
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co’f^^pletely got rid of, he cannot be free from all desires, so 
to be peifectly fitted for the tranquil life of meditation and 
mental concentration. How one may obtain this fitness is the 
point taken into consideration in the next stanza which is as 
follows ; — 

5. One should uplift one’s self through one’s self, 
(but) should not cause one’s self to sink down into 
rum ; for one is indeed one’s own friend, (and) one is 
indeed one’s own enemy. 

This stanza has a general application to human life, as yon 
may easily see ; for it may be understood to denote the jyelh 
known truth that every man is the architect of h;^ ow-fi. 
fortune It may also be interpreted as having a special relation 
to the Hindu doctrine of karma, which forms an essential part 
of the Vedanta philosophy and religion; and we may thus 
gather from it the idea that, according to the helpful or 
harmful character of his karma, every man makes or mars the 
salvation of his own soul. In this context, however, xt cannoi 
be interpreted m either of these two ways. The question under 
consideration here is how one may acquire the fitness to * chmh 
up to yoga ’ and to live thereafter the serenely tranquil life of 
meditation and mental concentration with a view to attain self- 
realization and God-realization. In so far as the attainment 
of the salvation of the soul is concerned, none of us can say, 
without the fear of having to miss that very salvation, — 

‘ I have thrown the responsibility of securing for me my salva' 
tion upon the shoulders of my guru ; and he will bear the 
burden of that responsibility well enough for me , I need not 
therefore take any particular care of my conduct in life, but may 
go on living my life in any manner that is most' conveanienf 
and agreeable to me ’• Nor can any one of us say, witjaptit 
having to undergo the same risk, — ‘ I have my God who ia 
responsible to bestow upon me my salvation : and He will 
surely bestow it upon me, whatever may be the kind of Ufe } 
choose to live ’ 

By saying this, I do not of coqrse mean to declare that 
reliance upon, the wisdom and the guidance of the guru, as well 
as upon the grace of God, is of no use whatever in enabling a 
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man to obtain the salvation of his soul. What I really mean 
to convey to you is that, over and above these thingSi the 
aspirant stands in need of much self-control and self-discipline 
in order that he may succeed in the endeavour to secure the 
salvation of his soul. In fact, the wisdom and the guidance 
of the guru are expected to be helpful to the aspirant in 
enabling him to obtain in the appropriate manner the required 
power of self-control and self-discipline ; and it may be easily 
made out from the history of many Hindu saints and sages 
that the grace of God is as often seen to come to some as the 
due reward of their true humility and righteousness in life, as 
it is observed in the case of others to be a sweet and unfailing 
influence tending to convert and purify their hearts and thus 
make their lives full of humility and righteousness. Since this 
power of self-control and self-discipline is really at the basis of 
humility and righteousness in life, we cannot find it hard to 
see how every^^ man makes or mars his own salvation* 

Exactly like this is the case of the aspirant who wishes to 
‘climb up to yoga.* There is no denying that he stands in 
need of the wise guidance of the guru, and that he equally 
requites to be blessed well with the grace of God. Neverthe- 
less, he cannot become absolutely free from all desires and from 
attachment to the objects of the senses and to activities, except 
through the chastening discipline of the life of unselfish work, 
that is, of the life of disinterested duty duly done. The art 
of living aright the unworldly life of unselfish activity has 
generally to be learnt in an atmosphere of worldliness, because 
the power to withstand the attractive forces and tempting 
allurements of the life of worldliness can come only through 
the continued practice of conscious resistance in relation to 
them. . And so long as the practice of such resistance on the 
paxt of one man does not put into another man the power to 
live. aright the life of unworldliness — the life which is alto- 
gether free ftom all selfish desires and attachments — -so long, 
it is perfectly right to declare that, in the matter of climbing up 
to '3^ogd, every man has to uplift himself through himself. Men 
may throw timmselves into water either so as to get drowned 
therein, ors with- the object of learning how to swim so that 
they may thereby become able to guard themselves for ever 
afterwards from the danger of getting drowne^J- In the same 
manner men may throw themselves into the life' of worldliness, 
so as to become hopelessly drowned thefein; or they rrray acquire 
^hereby the power to live well the life of unselfi'shness and non- 
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attachment, so as to be in- the world but not to be of the 
world. One may uplift one’s self thus by one’s own life in the 
world or cause one’s self to sink down into ruin and lose all 
chances of speedy salvation. 

Accordingly, there can be no doubt that, in so far as 
acquiring, through the discipline of the life of unselfish work, 
the fitness for living the tranquil life of meditation and mental 
concentration is concerned, one is well able to be one’s own 
friend or one’s own enemy as the case may be. The condi- 
tions, which determine whether one will prove one’s own friend 
or one’s own enemy in the matter of fitting one’s self for the 
peaceful life of meditatioia and realization, are given in the 
next stanza. 

6. He, who has conquered, himself, (he) is himself 
his own friend ; but, in the case of him, who has not 
conquered himself, he himself is apt to be in enmity 
(in relation to himself) like a (real) enemy. 

Clearly we ate told here that, without what we may call 
self-conquest, it is not at all possible for any man to become 
a friend of himself so as to save himself by means of himself. 
Indeed, a friend’s character as friend is generally understood 
to be determined by his ready and willing helpfulness to him 
whose friend he is. I have already pointed out to you how 
man’s life in the world and all the opportunities of achieve- 
ment it affords may be utilised by him, so as gradually to 
acquire the power of self -conquest ; and to the extent, to 
which he acquires this power, he becomes helpful to himself in 
the matter of the appropriate guidance of conduct and the 
attainment of the soul’s salvation. The attainment of the 
salvation of the soul by means of right conduct is the highest 
aim of human life ; and lam confident that none of you, who 
have entered into the spirit of the Qita, will be inclined to 
contradict this view. Therefore, if any man happens to be 
helpful to himself in the matter of the attainment of this 
highest aim, then there can be no doubt that he has thereby 
proved his title to be his own friend. In fact, what is intended 
to be pointed out here is that the acquisition of complete self- 
mastery enables a man to obtain his own salyation, while the 
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labsettce of such self-mastery makes it utterly impossible for 
him to seek and obtain that salvation. That kind of self- 
masteryj which unfailingly enables a man to guide and control 
his conduct in life, so as to make it serve as the surest means 
for the attainment of the summum bonum of life> is indeed the 
]D^st index of his self-conquest ; for, he who has not conquered 
himself can never command that sort of self-mastery. 


The life of the person, who is without real self-mastery, 
is certain to drift aimlessly in all directions in obedience to the 
shifting impulses of fleeting fancies and exciting emotions. 
This makes all the energy of his life became completely wasted ; 
what is worse still is, that he thereby loses entirely the very 
consciousness of his own intrinsic power to keep himself erect 
and aright, and is reduced to the condition of one who is an 
irretrievable slave of fanciful desires and passionate emotions. 
It is in this way that he becomes an enemy to himself. When 
any person becomes, for some reason or other, an enemy to 
himself, we are apt to think that the enmity directed against 
mmself by himself cannot prove to be seriously harmful, as our 
experience tells us that very generally in human nature self-love 
preponderates over self-hatred. But in this case of the yogic 
aspirant, who has not conquered himself, we are told that his 
own, emm^y against himself operates quite as injuriously as the 
^mity of another person who happens to be a real enemy to 
him. The fact is that, when, owing to the absence of the 
power of self-mastery, a man becomes an enemy to himself, he 
j unaware that he is himself an enemy to himself, 

and his natural self-love is thus led to be off its guard and is 
pyen induced to enter — quite unconsciously of course — into an 
i^holy alliance with the co-existent enemy. And the ruin 
encompassed by such an enemy, so helped, being nothing short 
frustration of the fulfilment of the divine destiny of 
scnu, we may without any hesitation declare that the worst 

form o-f enmity is that whereby one is led to become one’s own 
enteiriy. 


next stanza tells us how we may discern the man, who 
^chreved self-conquest, and distinguish him from others, 
wno niave not conquered themselves. It tuns thus : — 

srstTFST^ 'qrwrcwr i 

cr«rr ii%s t 
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7 In the case of him who has conquered himself 
and is highly peaceful, (his) soul is exceedingly well 
collected in (conditions ofi heat and cold (of) pleasure 
and pain, and similarly (of) honour and dishonour. 

Before explaining what the characteristics of the man of 
accomplished self -conquest are, as given in this stanza, let me 
point out to you that the expression paramatma found herein 
has been interpreted to mean the Supreme Soul, which is 
indeed a very possible interpretation. When it means the 
Supreme Soul, it happens to be a compound word made up of 
parama and Iitman. The expression has also been interpreted to 
mean the individual soul, which is not the ordinary sense of 
the term, although it has to be said that in the context here 
it is the collectedness of the individual soul which is obviously 
intended to be described. Moreover, this expression param.' 
aimd is capable of being split up according to the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar into two independent words, namely, param 
and (itrnd. When so split up, param happens to be an adverb 
meaning ‘ exceedingly well ’ and dtmd of course means the 
individual soul. You must have already made out that it is 
this last interpretation of the expression paramatma, which I 
have adopted in the translation of the stanza. ’ 

Now please irotice that the first thing, which is postulated 
here as an attribute of the man of accomplished self -conquest, 
is supreme peacefulness ; and the next thing so postulated is 
the exceedingly good collectedness of his soul, whereby it 
becomes impossible for him to be distracted in any manner by 
any disturbing causes, — by such causes, for instance, as heat 
or cold, pleasure or pain, honour or dishonour. I believe you 
are all very well able to see easily that the supreme peaceful- 
ness of such a man is the immediate result of the excellent 
collectedness of his soul ; and this collectedness comes to 
him as the result of his self-mastery and sustained equani- 
mity, which make it easy for him to rise above the tempting 
influence of the ' pairs of opposites 

To welcome calmly and with unflinching equanimity heat 
and cold, pleasure and pain, honour and dishonour, each of 
them as it comes, is not easily possible for the majority. You 
know that it is these ‘ pairs of opposites % which give rise to 
desire and aversion in almost all people, and that both desire 
and aversion are ordinarily seen to hold the will of man in 
complete subjection. We have already seen how the will is 
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tke most potent and the most immediate instrument of the 
soul, so that the subjection of the will to desires and aversions 
produced by the * pairs of opposites ^ amounts to the subjec- 
tion and slavery of the soul itself. Our self-mastery and self- 
collectedness depend therefore upon our success in making 
the power of our will unyielding and adamantine ; and 
when the will is truly unyielding and adamantine and is 
utilised for the attainment of the spiritual end of soul-salva' 
tion, it is no wonder that it gives rise to such a serene peace- 
fulness in the heart as can never be disturbed by any distrac- 
tion. Accordingly, the self-conquest of the aspirant really 
consists in his making his will unyielding and adamantine 
and in consciously directing all its power to attain the supreme 
spiritual end of soul-salvation. 

^ II d ii 

8. (That) yogin, whose nature is (pleased and) 
satisfied with knowledge and realization, who is 
immoveably aloft and has conquered the senses, and 
to whom a clod of earth, a stone and gold are (all) 
alike (in value),— he is said to be (truly) the man 
of yoga. 

Wo have already had a description of the man who has 
climbed up to yoga Here in this stanza we are told how we 
-may ^make out whether the man, who has ‘ climbed up to 
yoga has actually progressed far enough to become a true 
man of yoga. You know that the yogdrudha or the man that 
has ‘climbed up to yoga ’ has been credited with two negative 
qaalidcations, namely, the qualification of being free from all 
lining attachment to the objects of the senses as well as to 
actiy^es 'also the qualification of having renounced all 
" Thus the utter non-existence of attachments and 

desires forms the distinguishing characteristic of the yogdrudha. 

But the yuUa or the real man of yoga roust have, as we 
we told here, certain positive qualifications in addition to 
these -negative ones needed to enable an aspirant to ‘ climb up 
to yoga. Of the four qualifications of the yuUa specified in 
thK stanza sense-conquest and the capacity to consider a clod 
Of earth and a stone and goH to be alike in value are very 
wucn fne same as freedom from attachment to the objects of 
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the senses and freedom from all desires. Indeed, there c0.n be 
no sense-conquest in a person, so long as there is in him atiy 
lingering attachment to the objects of the senses. Similarly, 
it is only the man, who has renounced all desires, that can 
sincerely look upon a clod of earth, upon a stone and upon 
gold as things of equal worth, that is, as things which are all 
equally of no value to him. 

The two other requisite qualifications, which are positive 
and which also the true man of yoga should possess, are that 
he must be prone to be readily pleased and delighted with 
knowledge and spiritual realization, and that he must be in 
spirit immoveably aloft, so as to lemain entirely undisturbed 
by the innumerable cross-currents of the roaring torrents of 
worldly life and all its alluring attractions. The capacity to 
take delight in the grosser pleasures of the senses and in the 
satisfaction of the appetites comes of itself to all humari 
beings as an outcome of the animal part of their nature. But 
the power to take delight in knowledge and in realization rarely 
comes to them in such a spontaneous manner. In fact, tfie 
spontaneously derived power to take delight in the grosser 
pleasures of the senses and in the satisfaction of the appetites 
tends to suppress the free play of the power to take delight in 
knowledge and in realization, inasmuch as the heavy burden of 
the fledi is invariably seen to prevent the activity of the spirit 
in almost all ordinary human beings. Therefore, the power 
to take delight in knowledge and in spiritual realization can 
come to them only as the result of long and laborious self- 
culture, aiming at the steady weakening and ultimate exhaus- 
tion of the opposing power of the flesh. 

It is by killing the ape and tiger in man that the divine 
angel in him is allowed to come out and show himself. I am 
sure that you all know how it is possible, though not always' 
easy, for man to learn to enjoy the luxury of knowing fftith 
and winning wisdom and doing good. Indeed, no truly cdlttned 
man can ever rightly deny that there are intellectual arid mofkl 
delights, which are infinitely more enjoyable and exhilarating 
than even the most delicious pleasures of the senses. In thfi 
aspirant, who, after having climbed up to yoga, has 
progressed far enough to become a man of yoga, the pcnit^af 
to take delight in knowledge and in realization is certairi 
to make itself distinctly visible, becausd this verf pfogteas 
implies in his case a more effective subjugation of the flesh a^d 
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a fuller enfranchisement of the spirit than was noticeable 
before- 

It must be clear that further progress along this line will 
naturally make him feel that the whole of his own reality 
consists in his being essentially a spirit — a soul, if you prefer 
that word- When, in addition to this apprehension of 
himself as a soul in reality, he comes to know, as he must, 
that all other beings are real only in so far as they are also 
souls, he becomes spiritually insulated, so to say, and is thus 
altogether uninfluenced by the tendencies and forces of the 
flesh, which throughout pervade the worldly life of selfish 
attachment and enjoyment. It is in this sense that he becomes 
a kutastha ; for it is only thus that he can rise to occupy his 
high place on the lofty mountain-peak of pure and perfected 
spirituality, from whence he may, in his calm serenity and 
inward illumination defy for ever the mutability and mortality 
that are characteristic of matter in all its many and varied 
conditions. It must be borne in mind that the man of yoga, 
who has in this manner become a kufastha and is hence 
immoveably aloft, is not thereby absolved from the obligation 
of having to live and labour among those who toil and suffer 
below in the valleys ; in fact he has, to the extent of his 
power and opportunities, to endeavour always to lighten their 
burdens and disperse their darkness. 

The acquisition of the power to have one’s delight entirely 
centred in knowledge and in realization, and the possession of 
the capacity to ascend to the highest peaks of serene spiritual 
experience, and internal detachment and aloofness from all 
tbe tempting tendencies of the flesh mark, accordingly, the 
person, who truly deserves to be called a yulda or the man of 
accomplished yoga, as distinguished from the man, who is 
either desirous of climbing up to yoga or has actually climbed 
up to yoga. As in all matters of human achievement, here also 
we find that desire, endeavour and accomplishment represent the 
three, natural stages, in the progressive advancement of the 
aspirant aiming at yogic realization ; and as a matter of course 
every later stage implies a certain amount of accomplished 
success along the line in passing onwards from the realization 
of the immediately preceding stage- That the final stage is 
indeed the best is emphasised, as we shall see, in the next 
St?inza,., 
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9 - He, who is equally disposed towards good- 
hearted benefactors, friends, enemies, indifferent 
persons, impartial persons, hateworthy persons, 
relations virtuous persons and wicked persons, (he) 
is specially excellent. 

The last stanza gave us an idea of the person, whom we 
may look upon as the man of accomplished yoga. We have 
been told that he finds his pleasure and satisfaction in 
knowledge and realization, that he is immoveably aloft on the 
high peak of exalted spirituality, that he has conquered his 
senses and looks upon a clod of earth, a stone and gold as 
though they were all of equal value or equally of no value to 
him. Among these characteristics of his, it is the last 
characteristic, which happens to be best suited to serve as an 
external index to point out the internal possession of true 
yogic enlightenment and realization by him. The undisturbed 
disposition of equal evaluation in relation to objects, which 
the world holds to be highly valuable, or of little or no value, 
is in itself a very good proof of the effective eradication 
of selfishness from the heart of the true man of yoga. Still, 
in so far as conduct in life is concerned, even this entire 
absence of selfishness is evidently looked upon as a mere 
negative virtue, so that if, as a yogin, he is desirous of becom- 
ing specially excellent, he has to supplement this absence of 
selfishness with an equal and comprehensive manifestation of 
true love and sympathy towards all persons, who may come 
into relation with him in any manner whatsoever. 

It has to be borne in mind in this connection that 
indifference as to the value of material objects is generally 
capable of being more easily acquired than the power to 
be equally loving and sympathetic to all sorts of persons, who 
stand in all sorts of relations to us. What it is to be equally 
disposed towards all kinds of persons will become clear to us in 
the course of our study of this chapter. The real meaning of 
this equality of disposition, as also of the statement -samafvam 
yoga uchyate — that yoga is equality, comes out well from what 
we are told in a later stanza (VI. 32) in this chapter. From 
this stanza we shall distinctly learn that the supreme yogin .is 
he, who looks upon the pleasures and pains of others 
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though they were his own, and shows in this respect no 
difference whatsoever between one person and another. To 
feel joy in the joys of others and to feel woe in the woes of 
others are therefore at the basis of this equal disposition or 
sense of equality ; for it is thus that the yogin gives practical 
expression to his realization that all embodied beings are really 
like unto himself and are also like unto one another in their 
essential nature. It thus becomes his special function to love 
them and to serve them ; he can indulge in nothing like 
hatred in relation to them. Consequently, it is impossible for 
him to make manifest in his own life the distinction of 
friends and foes or the distinction of relations and no- 
relations ; wicked persons have to form as much the objects of 
his love and the recipients of his service as virtuous persons. 
In fact, the attitude and disposition of other persons in 
relation to him can have no modifying influence on his own 
attitude of spontaneous love and service in relation to them. 

This does not mean that the supreme yogin is unaware of 
the moral distinction between good and evil so as not to know 
that good is really good and evil really evil. On the other 
hand, it has to be distinctly understood that the appreciation 
of moral good and the abhorrence of moral evil constitute the 
very core of the yogin’s life of self-realization leading to God- 
realization. But to abhor moral evil is not necessarily to hate 
the sinner. It surely cannot be impossible to conceive that the 
yogin’s very abhorrence of the sin of the sinner may well 
evoke love and sympathy for the weak and fallen man from 
the yogin, who is strong through self-knowledge and lives his 
Itiminbus life according to the rule of the equality of all 
beings. To advise and to encourage the weak to become 
strong, the fallen to rise, and the sinner to sin no more, is 
as much the work of true and earnest love as the appreciation 
and admiration that are sincerely bestowed uoon the coodnesS 
of the good. 

, 'f'hus, the rule of equal love to all may imply appreciation 
and .admiration ,in some cases, quite as much as pity and 
correction and guidance in other cases. What 
this ru^ disallows absolutely is hatred ; even the sinner , ought 
not to be hated for the sake of his sin, because it is the sin of 
the sinner that is hate-worthy, but not the man or the womari 

^ bear this distinction clearly in our 

htjncis, whenever we think pr speak about, the yogin’s equality 
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of disposition in relation to all beings ; this equality is indeed 
nothing other than the equal manifestation of his love, 
howsoever varied the manner of its manifestation may be. 

Having thus pointed out the high ethical purpose and 
philosophical value of the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration. Sri-Ki-ishiia proceeds to describe in some of the 
following stanzas the processes relating to the practice of that 
yoga. Let us take them into consideration in our next class. 


In our last class we began, as you know, the study of the 
sixth chapter. It commences with an eulogistic description of 
the great moral value of karma-yoga or the life of dutiful and 
efficient work without attachment to the fruits thereof. 
Nevertheless, the chapter as a whole is intended to give an 
exposition of the nature as well as the result of the yoga 
of meditation and mental concentration aiming at self- 
realization and God-realization. This latter yoga has here the 
various names of sannydsa, kamia-sannydsa, dhydna-yoga and 
jndna-yoga given to it. It is in fact the yoga which is fully 
elaborated in the Yoga-sTdras of Patanjali ; and its value is here 
shown to consist in its capacity to lead to self-realization and 
God-realization, both of which give to the doctrine of equality 
as a rule of conduct its truth-born authoritativeness and 
justification. You know that we have been told that, without 
the successful practice of karma-yoga or the living of the life 
of disinterested duty, it is not possible to win the realizations 
resulting from jihlna-yoga. Similarly, it is not possible to 
justify and establish the ethical authoritativeness of karma- 
yoga without the aid of the realization resulting from jndna- 
yoga. Such being the interdependence of these two yogas, the 
study of jnetna-yoga cannot but be of supreme importance in all 
investigations relating to the philosophy of conduct. Jn 
addition to this, jndna-yoga has its own intrinsic value as 
a unique revealer of truth. Let us therefore try to understand 
its nature and object as explained in this chapter of the Qttd. 
The stanza, with which we begin our work to-;day, tells us how 
■one should undertake the practice of the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration. It runs thus : 
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10. The yogin, staying in solitude and being all 
alone, should constantly apply himself to {the practice 
of) yoga, with his mind and self under control and with 
no desire and no (sense of) ownership 

This yoga, of meditation and mental cnncentration is 
defined by Patanjali as chitta-vritti-nirodha, that is, as the 
voluntary prevention of the outward functioning of the think- 
irig principle of consciousness. I may say here that it is very 
I ecessary on our part to guard ourselves against the easy 
tendency to come to the conclusion that Pataiijali is really the 
original founder of what is commonly cilled the yoga system 
of philosophy in Indian Sanskrit literature. Indeed? this yoga 
of meditation and mental concentration, aiming at the attain- 
ment of self-realization and God-realization, is as old as some 
of the oldest Upanishads ; and in the famous Kathopanishad 
(iv. 1.), for instance, we have a direct reference to it. It is 
said therein — “ The Self-born One so made the senses that 
they might work from within outwards- Therefore man sees 
external objects and not the internal self. However, a certain 
heroic person, wishing to attain immortality? turned his eye 
ifiwards and saw the internal self Our authoritative com- 

meritators on this passage are of opinion that it refers in out- 
line to the processes making up the practice of the yoga of 
meditation leading to self-realization and God-realization. 
Therefore, Patanjali has to be looked upon as one of the latest 
and probably the most scientific expounder of this yoga of 
meditation and realization ; and we need not at all feel 
surprised? if the QlLa turns out to be one of the probable 
sources, from which he might have drawn at least a part of 
his information regarding it. 

A reference to a later (VI. 20) stanza in this chapter will 
show you how, in the GUd also? yoga is understood to be 
chitta'vritti—nirodha or the prevention of the outward play of 
the activities of the mind looked upon as the thinking principle 
of consciousness. I believe I need not remind you here that 
to prevent the activities of the thinking principle of conscious- 
ness from, playing outwards cannot amount to the absolute 
annihilation of its functioning ; on the other hand, it simply 
airiounts to the withdrawal of the mind from its contact with 
the objective world, so that the mind may thereby be enabled 
to have itself for its own object. Pataiijali says that this sort 
of prevention of the outward functioning of the activities of 
the thinking principle becomes possible through ahhydsa and 
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vdirdgycc, that isj through continued practice and dispassionate 
non-attachment ; and it is truly worthy of note that this 
stanza commands the aspirant to apply himself constantly to 
the practice of yoga after becoming free from all desires and 
from all sense of ownership- 

We are further told here that, while endeavouring to 
practise this yoga of meditation and mental concentration, he 
must be in solitude and all alone. It is evident that the object 
of this injunction is to safeguard him from the disturbing 
influence of external distractions hindering his steady mental 
application to the practice of such yoga. However, it should 
not be forgotten that it is also possible for a man to be all 
alone in solitude and have at the same time his mind agitated 
by all kinds of desires and aversions. These internal distrac- 
tions, so to speak of them, are even more inimical to the 
successful practice of meditation and mental concentration 
than all external distractions. Therefore, he must have his 
mind and body so completely under control as not to yield to 
the temptations of desire and proprietorship. Self-control 
and dispassion and non-attachment are in fact very essential 
requisites for attaining success in the practice of this yoga. 
Indeed, without them, the very practice of it becomes 
impossible. 

11 — 12. He should establish for himself, in a 
place free from impurities a firm seat, which is neither 
too high nor too low and is well spread over with 
cloth, skin and the ku^a grass ; and then, making his 
faculty of attention one-pointed and keeping under 
control the activities of his mind and the senses,.,he 
should sit on that (seat) and carry on (the practice of) 
yoga for (acquiring; self-purification. 

The first thing that we have to note here is, that the 
person, who wants to practise yoga, should have a seat 
prepared and fixed for him in a place which ts: free frora all 
impurities. It is evident that the seat is intended to be a 
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comfortable one — a sukhasana as they call it in Sanskrit, — for 
it has to be neither too high nor too low and has to be covered 
with cloth, skin and the sacred grass. Sitting on such a 
covered seat, he has to carry on the practice of yoga. We 
shall soon learn in what kind of posture he has to sit on that 
seat while practising yoga. 

And now we are told that the first mental operation con- 
nected with this practice is to make the manas or the faculty 
of attention one^pointed. Let us try to understand clearly 
what this means. It appears to be an accepted conclusion 
among psychologists that it is in the very nature of attention 
to be one-pointed, which implies that it is not at all possible 
for the human mind to attend to more than one thing in one 
and the same moment. The truth of this psychological 
position is’ not in any way affected by the successful perform- 
ance of ashtavadhana and satdvadhdna, which some of you may 
have observed. In the exhibition of these feats of multiplex 
attention and correct memory known by the name of avadhdna 
in Sanskrit, pointed attention is directed to several things 
successively, and there is no such thing as the operator attend- 
ing to more than one thing in exactly one and the same 
moment of time. It is therefore perfectly true that, when it 
is looked at in this light, attention is naturally one pointed. 

But, when the learner of the practice of yoga is called 
upon to make his manas one-pointed, his endeavour has to 
aim at directing his attention steadily and continuously to one 
and the same thing for a long time through a protracted series 
of successive moments. Obviously, therefore, this one'pointed- 
ness of the manas is different from the one-pointedness, which 
is the natural characteristic of the well-known mental opera- 
tion that is called attention- How the mind is ordinarily 
unsteady, and attention is apt to flit from thing to thing, must 
be known to most of you from your experience. It is for the 
purpose of preventing this tendency of attention to be flitting 
and Unsteady that the activities of the mind and the senses 
have to be kept under control, inasmuch as these activities in 
their uncontrolled condition form the main cause of the 
Wandering of attention. That no man with a wandering 
attention can succeed in arriving at yogic realization through 
mental concentration is quite self-evident. 

There is yet one more point worthy of being taken note 
3f m these stanzas ; and that is, the statement that one should 
andertake the practice of yoga for attaining self -purification. 
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This does not indicate that self-realization in the state of 
samadhi is not the final aim of the practice of yoga. On the 
other hand, what it means is, that, even in cases where the 
final result of self realization is not yet accomplished, the 
result of self-purification is produced as a matter of course- 
This self-purification really means freedom from the taint of 
karma — a freedom which, as you know, can be acquired only 
through absolute unselfishness and non-attachment to the 
fruits of work I am sure you can all see at once how the 
self-control and the dispassionate disinterestedness, which have 
necessarily to be associated as pre-requisites with the practice 
of yoga, make the acquisition of this kind of self purification 
through that practice perfectly certain. Accordingly, this 
self' purification may be taken to be one of the immediate aims 
of the practice of yoga> By it the power of the soul is 
rendered free, so that it may duly realize itself and attain, 
salvation. 

Let us now take up the next two stanzas ; 

13~ 14. Keeping the body head and neck erect, 
iinshakeable and firm, and steadily looking at the tip 
of his own nose without casting glances in (all) direc- 
tions, with a disposition marked by great peacefulness, 
and without (any) fear, and observing (well) the vow 
of celibacy, he should hold under control his faculty 
of attention and become engaged in the practice of 
yoga, having Me in his mind and looking upon Me as 
supreme. 

Here we have further particulars regarding what has to be 
done by a person who undertakes the practice of yoga. The 
posture to be assumed, while sitting on the already described 
kind of seat with a view to practise yoga, is the first thing to 
be noted ; and it is required that this posture should be such 
as keeps the body and the neck and the head quite erect and 
firm and motionless. The object in enjoining such a posture 
is evidently to make the sitting -for the practice of yo^a as 
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fully wakeful and as little distracting as possible. In what is 
called hatha-yoga, various forced postures of a difficult and 
acrobatic character are practised ; and the aim seems to be 
mainly to secure physical health and to deaden that sensibility, 
which causes the feeling of fatigue and discomfort to come on 
as the result of keeping the body in the same physical pose for 
any long interval of time- These heroic exercises are not re- 
commended here ; and Patailjali also, in recommending the 
sukhasana, considers a simple, steady and comfortable posture 
to be the best for the purpose. 

The next thing that we have to take note of here is the 
injunction that, while practising yoga, one should not cast 
glances in all directions, but should keep steadily looking at 
the tip of the nose with both the eyes. Of all our senses, the 
eye is the most powerful source of disturbance to the concen- 
tration of attention ; and therefore to prevent the wandering 
of the eye from object to object is calculated to diminish to a 
very large extent the natural tendency of attention to flit and 
to wander. Moreover, modern students of hypnotism are of 
opinion that the straining of the eye, involved in keeping the 
vision of both the eyes directed steadily to the tip of the nose, 
is helpful in bringing about what they call the condition of 
self-hypnotization ,* and concentration of attention and medi- 
tation seem to be easy in such a condition. This is perhaps 
the reason of the injunction to have the vision of both the 
eyes steadily directed to and ftrmly fixed upon the tip of the 
nose. 

Then, again, fear and want of internal peacefulness in the 
mind may easily be made out to be strong obstacles in the way 
of attaining success in the steady and continuous practice of 
meditation Hence internal mental peace and freedom from 
f^t are both rightly declared to be needed. Another requisite 
naentioned here is, as you know, celibacy. This is required for 
the purpose of conserving mental energy as well as for the 
purpose of checking distraction and ensuring dispassion and 
uiagelfishness. The aspirant, who tries to practise yog<t with 
the help of all these requisite aids for meditation, has further 
to exercise well his wilhpower to keep under complete control 
his faculty of attention, and has also to choose a suitable 
qbject for his meditation- 

^ri-Krishna is Himself such a suitable object, inasmuch as 
we are told here that the aspirant, while practising yoga, should 
have Him in his mind and look upon Him as supreme. You 
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know that Srl-Krishna has already made Himself known as a 
4iYine mcarriation to Arjuna. Thus, for the yogin to have 
Sri'rCi’ishna in. his mind and look upon Him as supreme is the 
same thing as to ha'/e God for the object of his meditation. 
In this re .pect also, Pataujali agrees with the Gita, as he says 
in one of his aphorisms that the attainment of the realizations 
in samadhi becomes possible through profound devotion to» 
and deep and steady meditation upon, God as the Supreme 
Spirit who is ever pure and ever blissful. 

I may perhaps mention here that, whatever may be the 
historical origin of the association of image-worship with 
Hinduisnii there seems to be good reason to believe that the 
importance of dhyuna or continued meditation as a means for 
the attainment of yogic realization has played no small part in 
maintaining that association in the higher planes of Hindu 
religious thought and life. Indeed, higher Hinduism looks 
upon religion as realization, and holds that the devotee, whose 
religious devotion IiAs' not yet borne the fruit of self-realiza- 
tion and God-realizationj is still, merely -on the way to the 
attainment of true rsligio'n. One consequence of this has been 
that worship and meditation have bsco'riae almost synonymous 
in some of the philosophic schools of Hin.du religious thought. 
The many dhycina-Slokas known to Hindu religious literature 
are all stanzas intended to serve as aids for that fixing of 
attention which is required in practising continued meditation ; 
and in these stanzas the divine object of meditation is con- 
ceived and described in various mythical and anthropomorphic 
ways, although every cultured Hindu, who knows anything of 
the philosophy of his religion, readily subscribes to the 
statement — 

n ^ ^ ST Jtratrift n i 

“ O God, to Thee there is no embodiment, no form, no 
weapons and no place of abode. Nevertheless, Thou manifest- 
est Thyself to Thy devotees in the form of man.” According 
to this well known and oft-quoted stanza, which I have freely 
translated, God has neither figure nor form, has no weapons 
to wield, and is without any particular place of abode rand yet 
to His devotees He makes Himself manifest in human form. 

Here there is an open recognition of the ultimate 
necessity of anthropomorphism even in the highest forms of 
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abstract thought relating to the fundamental realities of 
religion and philosophy. So long as human thought cannot 
get out of its own. natural mould, this kind of psychological 
anthropomorphism is inevitable. Nevertheless, material 
representations of God based on even such inevitable mental 
anthropomorphism are looked upon by some non- Hindus 
as forming the basis of a low condemnable idolatry. There 
may indeed be many causes to account for the currency in 
certain religions of the worship of material objects and images, 
such causes as fetichism, totemism, bloody sacrifices, mytho- 
logy and so on. But no serious student of Hindu mythology 
and Indian iconography can fail to discover the lofty 
symbolism associated with some of the images that are used as 
objects of worship and meditation in higher Hinduism. 

You may, for instance, take into consideration in this 
connection that famous clhyanasloka relating to the worship 
of Vishnu, which as you know, runs thus . — 


fTRfRFf^ craRPt - 

'^ 7 . A 0 ^ 


Here Vishnu is conceived as the One Lord of All the 
Worlds and as the God of Gods, who has the universe for His 
body and is infinite and immaterial like the sky. Accordingly, 
He is declared to be realizable through concentrated medita- 
tion in the heart of the yogin. Since even such an immaterial, 
-all' pervading and all-ruling God has to be conceived by the 
yogin in his meditation as having a markedly beautiful form 
with lotus'Iike eyes and an expression full of love and peace, 
he is allowed to make his God anthropomorphous, so as to 
give Him a dark colour and also a serpent-bed, to imagine a 
lotus to be sprouting up from His navel, and to think of Him 
^s the Loving Lord of Lakshmi, the Goddess of prosperity and 
happiness. 


The serpent-bed in the image symbolises in the language 
of myths the mastery of God over time and eternity, and the 
lotus from the navel indicates that He is the centre and 
ultimate source of universal creation. The serpent forming 
the bed of Vishnu is called ananta, the endless one, and iesha, 
the ever-remaining one; it is som;times called adi'Sesha also, 
which^ means that it is a certain something the beginning 
of which always remains to be found out. It is easy to sef! 
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that what is conceived here is time looked upon both as 
beginningtess and endles?. The lotus from the navel of 
Vishnu is represented generally as the seat of Brahma, who isi 
as you know, the creator in the well known trinity of Hindu 
Gods. These ideas so symbolis 'd in relation to God are all 
highly philosophical; and it is under this symbolism that 
Vishiiu is worshipped in South India as Padmanabha in 
Trivandrum, as Ranganatha in Sriraiigam, and as Govindaraja 
in Lower Tirupati, for instance. 

Moreover, this sleeping God of peace and beauty and love, 
who is unlimited by time and space and is the ultimate source 
of universal creation, sleeps the sleep, which is often 
spoken of as yoga -aiclr'* in Sanskrit, that is, the sleep which 
allows Him to be ever wakeful in the work of protecting and 
looking after the welfare of all beings in the universe of His 
creation- After creating the world and setting it in working 
order, He does not unnecessarily interfere with its laws. It is 
hard to see anything like low idolatry in this symbolic 
representation of God ; and when it happens to be helpful to 
the yogin in his meditation and to others also in their divine 
worship, there is no reason why it should be condemned : at 
any rate, 1 cannot see any such reason. Now let us go on : — 

15. By applying himself constantly to the 
practice of yoga thus, the yogin with the (well) con- 
trolled mind attains that peace, which is the.supreme 
perfection of the bliss of soul-salvation and is endur- 
ingly established in Me. 

It must be evident to you that this stanza tells us what it 
is that the yogin attains as the fruit of his steady practice of 
yoga, God being the object of his meditation. In the course 
of our study of the fifth chapt€r of the QUa, we were able' to 
see that the winning of everlasting spiritual peace through God- 
realization and God-attainment is the goal of both karma- 
yoga and jiidna-yoga- In fact, the last stanza of' the fifth 
chapter gives us to understand that through the juana-yoga, 
of meditation and mental concentration, it becomes possible to 
realizfe God as the Enjoy er of All Worships and Austerities, 
and as the Qreat Lord of All the Worlds and the Friend of All 
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Born Beings, and that the yogin thereby attains through that 
realization the bliss of supreme spiritual peace. And here in 
this stanza we are told that this peace is nothing short 
of what one is rewarded with, when one attains the salvation 
of moksha or soul-emancipation, and that it is divine in charac- 
ter inasmuch as it is enduringly established in God. 

The idea evidently seems to be that, in that state of 
tbe yogin’s ecstatic vision, which is brought about by the 
practice of extreme mental abstraction and the withdrawal of 
the self into the self, there arises in him a divine illumination, 
in the light of which the soul may be viewed in the 
perfect purity of its complete spiritual integrity, and may thus 
be ascertained to possess all those elements of blessedness and 
peace that appertain to the Divine Essence- To all those, who 
can understand the full meaning of the statement, that it is in 
this Divine Essence that we have the full synthesis of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, it must be easy to see that, in the 
yogin’s ecstatic vision of the soul, he himself becomes absorbed, 
as it <vere, in the consciousness of the harmony underlying 
these sublime conceptions of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. In 
that transfigured state of the soul of the yogin, all limitations 
and conflict and inharmony cease, and nothing other than 
supreme spiritual peace can then be his peculiar and note- 
worthy characteristic. Spiritual peace like this is certainly the 
peace, which is enduringly established in God and forms the 
supreme perfection of the bliss of soul-salvation. 

ii ii 

16. O Arjuna, yoga is not (possible) to the person, 

ixiiichj nor to him who docs not eat at 
^11 ; (it is not (possible) to him, who is addicted to 
too much sleep, nor surely to him, who is (ever/ 
wakeful. 

17. To him, whose eating and recreation are 
appropriate, who is appropriately active in (the perfor- 
mance of,, work and has appropriate sleep and wakeful- 
ness, fto him) yoga becomes the destroyer of (all 
misery. 
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I am sure all of you know that much effort and exercise 
of will-power are involved in the processes of meditation 
and mental concentration. We have already learnt that it is 
in the very nature of the mind to be easily swayed by 
the objects of the senses, and thus to flit from perception to 
perception and be unsteady and hard to control and to keep 
under restraint. Since meditation and mental concentration 
form the chief means by which yogic realization is to he 
attained, it follows as a matter of course, in consequence of 
the close natural relation between the body and the mind, that 
all those physical conditions, which are conducive to the 
putting’forth of the mental effort needed for the practice of 
meditation and mental concentration, must be helpful to the 
attainment of yogic realization. We may very well go even so 
far as to say that, unless the body is carefully kept in a 
healthy and manageable condition, it is not possible at all to 
utilise the mind for the attainment of self-realization and 
God-realization through the practice of yoga- 

To overload the stomach by eating too much does 
not certainly tend to keep the bodv in a healthy and manage- 
able condition. Too much food in the stomach acts so as 

to draw an abnormally large quantity of blood into that organ, 
depriving thereby the brain of its normal blood-supply ; and 
the result is that the brain becomes incapacitated to do 
its work. It is undoubtedly within the range of common 
human experience that over-eating and steady mental effort are 
incompatible with each other. Therefore yoga is not possible 
to the person who eats too much. Similarly it is not also 
possible to him who does not eat at all. When one becomes 
a prey to hunger or is troubled by the pangs of starvationj 
meditation and mental concentration are altogether out of the 
question. The weakening of the body caused by exce^jve 
fasting tends to weaken the power of the brain through which 
the mind has to work. Temperance in eating neither eating 
too much nor eating too little — is, therefore, what is, wanted 
for the proper practice of yoga. 

Again, we are told that similar temperance is required in 
the matter of sleeping as well, since ' too much sleep and 
too little sleep are both harmful for the attainment o 
success in the practice of yoga. This success depends upon 
continued conscious mental effort directed towards the practice 
of meditation and mental concentration ; and the sleeping man, 
who is unconscious of himself in consequence of his sleep, 
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cannot put forth such conscious effort. Although the man in 
sound sleep and the man in the yogic state of sdniadhi are both 
oblivious of the external world, the latter has to be intensely 
aware of himself, while the former loses himself also in the 
oblivion of sleep. In addition to this incompatibility between 
sleep and yoga, there is the fact that too much sleep is apt 
to make the mind dull and incapable of steady ap.d sus- 
tained exertion ; and without such exertion the practice of 
meditation and mental concentration is impossible. That too 
much sleep is harmful to the attainment of success in the 
practice of yoga need not mean that too little sleep is helpful 
to it. On the other hand, we arc told here that too little sleep 
is quite as harmful to it as too much sleep. Physiologists tell 
us that sleep gives rest to the brain and re'invigorates it after 
exhaustion. Hence inadequate sleep means inadequate relief 
from mental fatigue, with the attendant consequences of 
weakness and irritability. This condition of the mind also tends 
to prevent, as may be easily seen, the achievement of success 
in the practice of yoga. Accordingly, an appropriate amount 
of both food and sleep is very necessary to all those 
who endeavour to attain success in the practice of yoga. It is 
further pointed out here that all such persons should have due 
recreation and a due quantity of work to perform from day to 
day- Work and recreation are known to be very good 
antidotes to listlessness and disheartening pessimism ; and they 
markedly encourage good digestion and sound health. There- 
fore they are also of great value to those who engage 
themselves in the practice of yoga^ 

By taking advantage of all these aids and avoiding at the 
same time all hindering obstacles, the attainment of success in 
the practice of yoga becomes quite possible ; and on the attain- 
ment of that success, the peace, which is the supreme 

soul-salvation and is enduringly 
.es a IS e in ^^<3? becomes the highest and the most valuable 
possession of the fortunate yogin. And is it any wonder that 
to him yoga becomes the destroyer of all misery/* 


in itcllv the weil.controlled mind abides solely 

tion tn all V becoming) free from desire in rela- 

tion to all objects of desire, is called a man of yoga.’ 
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Here we Lave another description of the yuV-ta or the 
man of accomplished yoga. Yon may reir ember thati from 
a previous stania in this chapter (VL t), ve learnt that the 
man of accomplished yoga is that kind of yogin, whose nature 
is such as is apt to be pleased and satisf.ed with knowledge 
and spiritual realization, who is immoveably aloft and has 
conquered the senses, and to whom a clod of earth, a store 
and gold are all alike in value. This sort of description of the 
man of accomplished yoga mainly takes note of certain 
comparatively external characteristics that are observable 
about him. But the description given in the stanza here goes, 
as we may say, to the root of the matter ; here we are shown 
what that internal psychological condition is, which is in 
reality responsible for those external characteristics. By the 
practice of controlling the mind, steadying the attention and 
concentrating it upon a suitable object of meditation, what 
one succeeds in achieving is, as we are told here, the complete 
self-abidance of the mind : in other words, the thinking 
principle of consciousness, which is usually called chiita in 
Sanskrit, functions in this peculiar state of self-abidance 
entirely in relation to itself. 

When the yogin’s mind is made so self-abidant, then he 
perceives himself from within ; and in this perception there is 
this great peculiarity — that the subject of perception is at the 
same time the object of perception also. When in this manner 
the subject and the object become unified in yogic perception 
and the outward functioning of the zhitta is altogether 
obstructed, the perception of external objects necessarily ceases 
at once and entirely. With the cessation of external percep- 
tion, the common physiological sensations of pleasure and 
pain, which are associated with such perception, cease also as a 
matter of course ; and when pain and pleasure thus cease to 
fall within the range of experience, desire cannot be evoked at 
all in relation to any external object of desire. Accordingly, 
it may be taken to be a full and accurate description of the 
man of accomplished yoga to say that he has sueceeded in 
making his chitla or thinking principle of consciousness abide 
in itself. The nature of such self-abiding consciousness is 
explained by an appropriate example in the very next stanza, 
which runs thus : — 

^TtTrwrcJTsr; ii ii 
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19. The way, in which the lairp-flame, which is 
in a (still) windless place, does not shake, — that has 
been considered to be a thing similar to the self of the 
yogin, who has his mind under control and is engaged 
in practising yoga. 

When a lamp burns in a perfectly still place, its flame is 
seen to be unshaking and one-pointed- In the same manner 
the consciousness of the yogin, who has, through the practice 
of continued meditation, succeeded in attaining the state of 
samadhi, is also steady and one-pointed and does not flutter. 
Indeed, the comparison given here means move. I may here 
draw your attention to the fact, that it is a somewhat common 
thing in Sanskrit philosophical literature to compare the 
principle of consciousness to the flame of a lamp, for the 
reason that such a flame, by its intrinsic luminosity, reveals 
itself and at the same time reveals other objects by illuminating 
them with its own light. Our principle of consciousness also, 
as we know from our experience, reveals itself to us and at 
the same time enables us to become aware of other objects as 
well. Even like the English word consciousness, the Sanskrit 
word jjiana is used to denote the principle of consciousness as 
well as the awareness which is its characteristic. To distinguish 
these two things which are thus denoted by the same word 
jfianu, the former of them is said to be dharmt'bhfrta-jnana 
and the latter dharma.h]\uta-]nana ; that is, the j?7ana denoting 
the principle of consciousness is that, which is characterized 
by the characteristic of awareness, while the other jndna 
happens to be this very characteristic of awareness. Moreover, 
the steady, unquivering one-pointedness of the flame is 
intended to indicate that, in the condition of internal yogic 
concentration, there is no moverrent of the mind at all, and 
that, nevertheless, it is not all darkness wdthin, but is, on the 
contrary, concentrated light. 

The self-luminosity of consciousness and its self-aw'areness 
become intensified by this process of concentration, and give 
rise to yogic^ realization in the state of samadhi. Some of the 
characteristics of the state of samadhi are given in the 
following four stanzas ; and they are — 

'g-grrcTTSTTrirr# ii ro n 
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q- ^rq't srriw <r?rt i 

q-Rq-=i: ^ ^••%5T ^^orrftr ft’srr^q-^ ii ti 

m^%5T 3rt‘a^53rt ^rt»Ttsf%fi^aT%g-HT ii n 

20- That, wherein the mind, restrained by the 
practice of s'oga, ceases to operate, and wherein (one) 
further becomes delighted indeed by seeing the self 
through the self in one’s (own) self: 

21. That, wherein (one) experiences that absolute 
happiness, which is supersensuous and (yet) compre- 
hensible by the intellect, and, staying wherein, (one) 
does not move (away) from the truth : 

22. That, on obtaining which (one) does not 
consider (any, other gain (to be) superior to it, and on 
being established in which (one) is not agitated even 
in consequence of great misery : 

23. — Understand that separation from (all) associa- 
tion with pain to be what is denoted by yoga. That 
yoga has to be practised with determination and with 
a mind devoid of despondency. 

In this description of yoga, it is worthy of note that it is 
said to be ‘ separation from, all association with pain This 
evidently means that the attainment of success in the practice 
of yoga makes it utterly impossible for the yogin to come 
into contact with pain : in fact he comes to i e as uncognisant 
of pain as if it did not at all exist in so far as he was 
concerned. The idea is not that he is made absolutely callous 
to pain ; on the other hand, we have to understand that his 
mind, having been so restrained as not to be allowed to operate 
from within outwards, ceases to perceive pain-producing 
objects. Patanjali’s definition of yoga as chittavritti'nirodha ^ — 
as the obstruction of the outward functioning of the thinking 
principle of consciousness — is worth bearing in mjnd in this 
pppnection ; and the cessation of the external operation of thp 
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mind through the restraint put upon it by means of sustained 
will'power is exactly the same thing. On preventing the mind’s 
function of external perception in this manner, what happens 
to the yogia is that he is enabled to realize within himself his 
own self with the aid of that very self. That is, he is led on 
by his yogi to the achievement of what is known as self- 
realization ; and the state of self-realization is one of intrinsic 
joy and delight. This joy, being independent of the outer 
activity of the senses, has naturally to be constant and 
unvarying in its nature and may well form the basis of an 
absolute happiness which is supersensuous. 

It is often said that, if you take away from the mind such 
of its contents as are contributed to it by the varioussenses, you 
have still the mind left intact ; and so long as it is possible to 
maintain that the essential basis of the mind is not a product 
of the senses, it must also be possible to understand that the 
state of self-realization is one of open and luminous awareness 
and unconditioned joy. It is almost self-evident that the yogin, 
who attains this kind of self realization, comes thereby into 
close contact with what constitutes the essential basis of the 
reality of his own existence : in other words, he comes 
to know and to comprehend his own soul and through it the 
truth regarding the reality of his being. Since, in this con- 
dition, his vision is altogether in-turned and thrown upon the 
essential basis of his being, he is not subjected to any distrac- 
tion, and the object of his in-turned vision remains unchanged 
and ever within the field of his superconscious cognition. 
Accordingly, he does not move av/ay from the truth, so long 
as he continues to maintain this condition of self-realization. 
To be brought thus face to face with the truth of the reality 
of one’s own ' being is of course a gain of supreme value 
and importaiice ; and we have been told already that, through 
the realization of this reality, there arises an intrinsic joy 
which is absolute and supersensuous. 

This joy is rightly conceived to constitute an element 
of that cognition of the self which constitutes self-rfealization ; 
and that is why the self is described to be sat, chit and dnanda, 
that is, to be existence, consciousness and bliss. In this way, 
it even partakes of the divine nature. To so perceive the 
divinity of one’s own nature is indeed a gain, than which 
nothing can be greater or more important. The experience of 
the intrinsic and absolute blissfulness of the basic reality 
of OUT being necessarily cuts us off from all contact with the 
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pains and pangs prevailing in the external world of phenome 
nal perception. There the seer, who has succeeded in seeing 
and knowing his own self and is in the enjoyment of the 
supreme bliss of self-realization, cannot be affected by 
these pains and pangs of the phenomenal world : and even such 
things as may cause great misery to common men and women 
cannot have the power of producing any trouble or agitation, 
in the mind of the internally illumined yogin. When the very 
contact with the pain producing agencies of the external world 
is cut off from the in-turned mind of the yogin, it is no wonder 
that even the most momentous of such agencies does not 
affect him in the least. Thus yoga may well be looked upon as 
the separation of one’s self from all association with pain, 
although self-realization happens to be the chief thing 
that has to be accomplished by it- Indeed, the absolute 
separation of one’s self from all association with pain is 
a natural and necessary consequence of yogic self-realization. 

We are further told here that the practice of this yoga, 
whereby self-realization and freedom all association with pain 
may be attained, is a worthy endeavour fit to be adopted 
by aspirants after the salvation of soul-emancipation. Toil 
may remember our having been told already that this path of 
self-realization through the practice of the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration is not suited for all people to 
follow ; in fact it is not at all intended for all. Only a select 
few are fit to follow it ; and among the few that undertake 
the practice of this :yoga, all do not succeed in attaining 
self-realization and that blessing of absolute painlessness im its 
wake. Success is hard to achieve even by the earnest aspirant, 
who has the needed fitness for the practice of yoga That is 
why we are told in this context that yoga should be practised 
with determination and with a mind that is devoid of despond- 
ency. Without unshaking determination and unbaffled 
hopefulness, the attainment of success is considered to be 
impossible in the practice of yoga ; and success therein is so 
valuable and so inspiring that no trouble or trial for its sake 
can appear to be too great to any one who has set his 
heart upon achieving it. Please let me close our work here fek 
to-day. 

XXX 

In our last class we were mainly dealing with what may be 
looked upon as the external aspect of how the jyoga of 
meditation and mental concentration is to be practised. Wc 
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then learnt about the kind of place that is to be chosen for 
carrying on this practice, about the nature of the seat to be 
used and the bodily posture to be adopted for the purpose. 
You may remember that we were further taught that the 
aspirant, who undertakes the practice of this yoga, should eat 
neither too much nor too little, and should in the same manner 
sleep neither too much nor too little, ard that he should keep 
his mind free from contact with all sorts of distracting 
agencies and influences. Thus practised, the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration tends to make the mind of the 
aspirant steady and one-pointed like the flame of a lamp 
burning in a perfectly still place ; and the self-realization 
resulting subsequently makes him absolutely happy and blissful, 
Gutting him off entirely from all association with pain. In the 
stanzas, which we ate going to study to day, the internal 
conditions required for the attainment of success in the practice 
of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration are 
mentioned ; and the nature of the bliss associated with the 
self-realization arising from such yogic success is also described. 
Then our attention is clearly drawn to the ethical value and 
usefulness of this yoga of meditation and realization, so that 
we may know what bearing it really has upon the determina- 
tion of right conduct. Let us now proceed to see how these 
things are all dealt with here, 

i 

JT5T: 5T !i H 

24. Giving up altogether all desires born of wilful 
volition, and controlling well the (whole) collection 
of the senses on all sides by means of the manas 
entirely,-^ 

25. One should very slowly stop the (outward) 
wooing (of the mind) with the aid of the intelligence 
•tbai is grasped by (^rm j resolve ; and then, causing the 
manas to become fixed within himself, he should not 
think of anything whatsoever. 

You know that we have been all along understanding by 
1 have called the faculty of attention, 
-and that from a stanza in the third chapter (III. 42) we have 
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been, able to make out the nature of the psychological process 
of perception and also the relative gradation of the various 
faculties involved in that process. To bear these things in 
mind now will be of help to us in understanding the details of 
yogic concentration as described here. The first thing that the 
aspirant is called upon to do is to give up altogether the desires 
that are due to wilful volition. As you are aware, these 
desires have to be distinguished from those others which are 
actuated by felt natural wants for the necessities of life. The 
desires that are produced in us in consequence of the necessity 
of ,our having to satisfy hunger and thirst, for instance, 
cannot be said to be born of wilful volition- The desires 
arising from love of luxury and enjoyment — they are born out 
of wilful volition- It is not in our power to give up altogether 
the former of these two kinds of desires ; and the endeavour 
to give them up is certain to prove unfruitful as well as 
unwholesome even in the case of the aspirant who undertakes 
the practice of yoga. To such a person it is indeed much morf 
injurious to give free scope to the desires of the latter kindi 
that is, to the desires that are due to love of luxury and enjoyf 
ment and are therefore born of wilful volition- That is why 
be is called upon to give up all these desires altogether. 

Without this preliminary exercise of wilhpower, no persoti 
can restrain and control the outward play of his sense* 
by means of the faculty of attention, although in psychological 
rank this faculty is, as we have seen, superior to the senses and 
may well control them. As a matter of fact, it is our pronor 
ness to love the pleasure and to hate the pain produced by the 
perceptive operation of the senses, that is really responsible for 
the difficulty we feel in withdrawing the mind from its contact 
with the external world ; and the advice, that the aspirailt 
after the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental con* 
centration should give up altogether all desires born of wilful 
volition, is therefore well given and deserves to be well received 
and duly adopted- 

The next point we have to note is that the aspirant hds 
to control the entire collection of his senses wholly by 
of his faculty of attention, and that this control shoedd Be 
exercised on all sides so as not to allow anywhere any v^feUfe 
points, through which they may break out to indulge in the 
perceptive experience of the external world. The object to 
kept in view by the aspiring yogin is that hit wdrk should be % 
fully conscious endeavPur on his part to make himself become 
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uncognisant of tlie external world ; his non-cognisance of the 
external world should not be the result of the dullening or the 
deadening of the senses themselves. 

For this purpose the fixing of the rtmnas within is neces- 
sary ,* and its outward functioning must be stopped. Such a 
prevention of the external working of the manas and the fixing 
of it within cannot be accomplished, except with the aid of a 
resolute will guided by good intelligence. An unintelligent 
exercise of a stubborn will cannot lead to the attainment of 
the object aimed at ; because the absence of the guidance of 
intelligence in the determination of the action of the will is 
certain to make the means adopted unsuitable for the end kept 
in view. Similarly, the will, which is not sustained by firm and 
unshaking resolve, howsoever intelligently its action may be 
guided, cannot accomplish the mental concentration aimed at 
by the yogin ; because the absence of the sustaining resolve is 
apt to make the will both weak and wavering, so as to hinder 
the yogin’ s mental concentration. And even when the yogin 
is in command of the guiding intelligence and the sustaining 
resolve, mental concentration of the kind required for the 
attainment of samSdhi cannot be accomplished at once, as its 
accomplishment comes only as the result of repeated practice, 
for the reason that the forces propelling the mind outwards 
are ordinarily so strong and difficult to resist. 

Moreover, the special instruction given here is that the 
aspiring yogin should fix his manas within himself and should 
not think of anything whatsoever. This clearly means that 
the object of his meditation during the process of the practice 
of -mental concentration should not be anything other than the 
self of the yogin himself ,* all ordinary objects of attention and 
thought and desire have thus to be banished from the field of 
his mental activities. This peculiar condition of objectlessness 
iti relation to his mind is inevitably needed before his attaining 
self-realization through mental concentration ; and it should 
not be difficult for you to see that mental concentration under 
thx's condition of- objectlessness is neither quickly nor easily 
accomplished. The outward working of the mind can be 
stopped only slowly ; and therefore the condition of objectless- 
ness in relation to the mind can also be accomplished only 
slowly. When the outward play of the mind is successfully 
prevented and attention is entirely fixed within, so that it has 
nothing other than the self itself for its object, theq it is that 
s^lf-realization results. 
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^ cr%51^ I! II 

sr^r?^TR3^ i 

si^^*j^5jr^rT^Ti; |{ rvs ii 

26. Whithersoever the manas, which is flitting 
an d_ unsteady, moves out, he should everywhere there 
subject It to restraint and bring it under control (so 
that it may be engaged) altogether within himself 

27. Indeed, there comes supreme happiness to 
this (kind of) yogm, whose mind is tranquillized and 
rajas allayed., and who has become (like unto) the 
Brahman and is free from (all) impurity. 

The first of these two stanzas tells us distinctly that the 
manas, or the faculty of attention as we have been understand- 
ing It, is ordinarily flitting and unsteady. We have already seen 
how difficult It 13 to command the ekdgrata or one -pointedness 
of attention* that is> how difficult it is to concentrate the 
attention continuously for any length of time on one and the 
same object. It is for acquiring the power to make attention 
easily and continuously one-pointed, that the practice of 
dhydna or meditation is prescribed as one of the important 
processes of yoga Ordinarily, in dhydna, the attention is 
concentrated upon some mentally conceived object ; but here 
the teaching relates to the peculiar process of concentrating 
attention without thinking of anything whatsoever. We ate 
in fact taught here how to practise what is m Sanskrit called 
mrulambana-dhydna meaning unsupported meditation, that is, 
meditation in which attention becomes concentrated in spite 
of there being no object on which it may be concentrated. 

The withdrawal of attention from all other objects, so as 
to concentrate it altogether upon what happens to be the 
object of meditation, is what is required in the practice of 
dhydna in the ordinary course. But, in the case of this 
nirdlamhana'dhydna, the yogtn has to withdraw his attention 
from wheresoever it moves out, and has to keep it under 
control and wholly engaged within himself, even when it is 
given no directly perceived or mentally conceived object to 
become concentrated upon , and this peculiar self-concentra- 
tion of attention, it is certainly more difficult to practise than 
ordinary dhydna. And yet, it must be evident to many of you 
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that it is only success in the self -concentration of attention, 
which leads to true self-realization and gives rise to the 
spiritual bliss naturally and inseparably associated with it. 
This bliss is in fact nothing other than the manifestalion or 
unfoldment of the intrinsically blissful nature of the spirit; 
that is, of the ananda constituting one of its essential elements. 
It is, however, to be remembered that there is a school of 
thought among Vedantins, which maintains that objectles.. 
meditation is a psychological impossibility ; and such Vedantin^ 
interpret this kind of concentration to mean the mere preven- 
tion of the desire hankering after the pleasures and objects of 
the senses. 

What we are here called upon to understand from the 
second of the two stanzas is, that that success in concentrating 
attention, which comes by the practice of nirdlambana'dhydna, 
granting it to be possible, removes the obstacles, which 
ordinarily stand in the way of our realization of the intrinsic 
and infinite ananda of the spirit. That is why we have been 
given here a description of the condition of the successful and 
perfected yogin, so that we may infer therefrom the nature of 
the supreme happiness that comes to him as the result of his 
yogic success. That characteristic — in the yogin" s condition 
as described here — which we may first take into consideration, 
is that his rajas is allayed* You all know that rajas indicates 
that tendency of prakriti, by which we, men and women, are 
impelled to be aggressively active in seeking and securing 
pleasure, power and fame and the things that contribute to 
their acquisition and enjoyment. The allaying of this tendency 
is not possible so long as the mind continues to be freely ojit- 
gqing so as to come into contact with the objects of the 
senses,- and so long as it is not allayed, the mind continues to 
be storm-tossed, so to say, by desires and aversions, by attrac- 
tions and repulsions, and by attachments and hatreds. With 
the allaying- of the rajas, however, comes the tranquillisation 
of the mind ; it is no'longer storm-tossed, but gets into a 
condition of self-contained calmness reflecting the infinite bj,i5s 
of' the self and fully bringing into light its own spiritual 
: essence* 

This freedom from the disturbance and the unwholesome 
working of thr pairs of opposites, such as desires and aversions, 
leads, as you know, to the purity which is the result of the 
eifacement of the internal inprint of karma. You may in this 
conpection think of the Upanishadic teaching — 
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ssmr ^q?n: « 

sr^rts^ 1IW9I5I ars II 

—that when all the desires which are found in the heart of one 
ire relinquished) then the mortal becomes the immortal and 
ittains the Brahman here. The mortal becoming the immortal 
mplies the effaccment of the birth-and-death^compelling 
l!aint of karma ; and the successful yogin becoming like unto 
the Brahman means the same thing as that he attains the 
Brahmcxn here. ^ ^ When the material and other limitations, to 
kvhich the spirit is ordinarily subject, are reduced to the 
vanishing pointy as is done in the case of such a yogin, and 
the spirituality of the spirit is made as fully manifest as 
possible, then it is a natural and necessary consequence that 
le becomes like unto the Brahman in his supremely happy 
itate of self-realization* This is clearly brought out in the next 
stanza. 


28. Applying himself always in this manner, the 
yogin, freed from impurity, enjoys easily that limitless 
bliss, which consists in experiencing the Brahman so as 
to be in close touch with it. 

We have tried to see how the internal iIlumination> 
•esulting from the attainment of success in the practice 
>f yoga, gives rise to supreme spiritual peace and happiness, 
ind how it also frees the yogin from the taint of karma, so as 
o enable him to acquire a true and well-realized knowledge of 
•he essential nature of his own basic principle as an ever-bliss- 
■ul spirit which is consciqus of its own reality and intrinsic 
jHssfulness- When, through the incessant practice of yoga, 
he yogin becomes free from all the impurities due to the taint 
jf karma, he not only acquires true self-knowledge, but 
dso, in. consequence of this very self-realization, becomes the 
mjoyer of the supreme bliss which is infinite and divine- This 
)liss is described here as corisisting in experiencing the Brahman 
•o as to be in close touch with it- 

Let us try to understand what this means. My idea is 
hat this manner of describing the spiritual bliss, attained 
)y the yogin through success in the practice of yoga amounts 
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to saying that his bliss is very like the supreme bliss that 
is attained in the state of final beatitude or moksha : it is the 
highest enjoyment of bliss that one may have in the embodied 
condition, since moksha presumes the disentanglement of the 
soul from material embodiment and all its worldly attachments. 
Thb bliss of the yogin^s self-realization is not the same as the 
bliss of the emancipated spirit in the state of final beatitude, 
but closely touches it and gives the aspirant a foretaste 
of what it is like, and how peaceful and illuminating 
atid indeed how blissful it is. The successful yogin’s bliss is not 
exactly that of the mukta, but is the bliss of the jivan-mukta ; 
and from what we are told here we have to understand 
that the difference between the bliss, realized by the yogin in 
his embodied condition, and the bliss enjoyed by him in the 
state of the souVs final freedom of salvation, is merely one of 
degree. Although this bliss of yogic realization is so supreme 
and of such high spiritual value, it is said to come to the yogin 
quite easily. This does not mean that the attainment of the 
required success in the practice of yoga is a matter of no 
difficulty, but implies that all the difficulty, which is involved 
in attaining success in the practice of yoga, is almost as 
nothing, when compared with the infinite blissfulness of the 
bliss of the spirit, which comes as a matter of course to the 
successful yogin. Please observe how high his privilege is, and 
how well Illuminated and happy and serene he must be while 
experiencing this supreme bliss. 

ii il 

29. The person, who has applied himself (well) to 
yoga and has (come to be characterised by) equality of 
vision in relation to all (beings), sees himself as 
existing in all beings and all beings (as existing) 
within himself. 

The object, with which the aspirant practises meditation 
■and mental concentration so as to attain success in yoga, is 
not merely that he may, even in this embodied life of his, 
obtain a foretaste of the bliss of the Brahman, which is the 
bliss of final beatitude. If that were the object, the aim of 
yoga would certainly be to encourage selfishness of a superior 
description. To be impelled to seek the enjoyment of the 
blissful experience, which is consequent upon succesful self- 
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realization, is not in any way less selfish in its nat-ure than to 
be impelled to seek the pleasures and pleasurable objects of the 
senses. But I have already pointed out to you that to the 

yogin, whose one aim is to attain the salvation of soul emanci- 
pation, all the accessory results arising from the practice of 
yoga are of no consequence, however valuable and wonderful 
they may be in themselves. Even as he is known to discard the 
well-known eight yogic powers, he does not care to make the 
acquisition of a foretaste of the bliss of final beatitude the 
chief purpose of his life of steady and strenuous application to 
yoga. The unfold ment of the intrinsic powers and essential 
characteristics of the self in the course of the process of self- 
realization is perfectly natural ; without such unfoldment the 
self-realization resulting from yoga would be no true realization 
at all. This certainly does not entitle us to mistake any of the 
natural consequences of the yogin* s self realization to be the 
main aim of his austere life of well sustained yoga. 

To com.mit such a mistake is all the more inexcusable, 
when we know that the salvation of the soul is undeniably the 
supreme end of life, and that this end can be attained only 
through the practice of absolute unselfishness. Nothing should 
make our seeking of salvation a merely selfish endeavour ; for, 
in such a case, the salvation that is sought would itself 
become unattainable. If the end and aim of the practice of the 
yoga of meditation and mental concentration were to give to 
the successful yogin a foretaste, so to say, of the soul’s final, 
beatitude, then it would be perfectly right to maintain that 
this yoga simply serves a selfish purpose, and cannot therefore 
prove to be a means for the attainment of that salvation, 
which is achievable only through absolute non-attachment and 
entire unselfishness. The experience of the foretaste of the 
bliss of final beatitude may be, and in all probability is, as far 
as we can make out, very different from the experience of the 
pleasures of the senses. Nevertheless, we cannot rightly say 
that the desire to have the former experience is entirely 
unselfish, while the desire to have the latter experience 
is sordidly selfish. No means, which naturally leads to a selfish 
end, can cause the accomplishment of an object that can be 
achieved only by unmixed unselfishness. 

. The solution of this difficulty is to be found in the fact, 
that ^ri-Kvishna has not taught us that the end and aim of 
the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental concentra- 
tion is to make the successful yogin have, through self- 
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realization» a foretaste of the bliss of final beatitude. 
According to this Divine Teacher, the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration is a sure means for the killing 
of selfishness, inasmuch as it gives rise to the yogin’s equality 
of vision — that equality of vision, which enables him to see 
himself as existing in all beings and see all beings as existing 
within himself • It is to ascertain, to his own satisfaction and the 
satisfaction of all lovers of wisdom, the truth and rationality 
underlying this equality of vision and make it practically 
certain in its operation in life, that the yogin is called upon to 
practise the yoga of meditation and mental concentration. 
Its aim is purely ethical, although it gives rise to certain 
interesting and i nportant psychological results as it pro- 
gresses towards its natural culmination in self-realization ; and 
the fulfilment of this ethical aim is dependent upon th6 
acquisition by the yogin of what is mentioned here as equality 
of vision. 

The meaning underlying this expression corresponds to 
what has b6en given in a stanza (V. 18.) in the previous 
chapter, wherefrom, you may remember, we learnt that wise 
men look alike upon a Brahmin and a chamjdla, upon a cow 
and a dog, as also upon an elephant and a dog. It is the 
acquisition of this wisdom of the wise man, which happens 
to be the ethical aim of the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration. As we have already seen, the self-realization, 
resulting from the practice of this yoga, enable? the yogin to 
grasp well the distinction between the soul and the body. To 
him the immutability and immortality of the soul — which is sat, 
chit and ananda in essence — becomes as distinctly evident as the 
materiality, mutability and mortality of the body. The man, 
who has succeeded in the practice of the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration to this extent, will naturally be able 
to see’ at once that it is his soul which forms the basis of his 
enduring reality, even as it happens to be the enjoyer of the 
supreme peace and illumination and happiness that are asso- 
ciated with successful self-realization achieved through the 
practice of this yogd. What he thus realizes in relation to 
hiifiself, he will naturally extend to other embodied beings, so 
as to arrive at the conviction that the souls, embodied in other 
embodiments than his own body, are as essentially spiritual as 
his own soul, and are therefore equally immaterial, immutable 
snd immortal. Similarly, he will arrive at the conviction that, 
like his own body, all other embodiments are material, muf^ble 
arid mortal. 
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Thus, the difTetence between, one embodied being and 
another embodied being is not due to any difference between 
the spiritual entities or souir, which constitute the enduring 
basis of their reality, but is dependent upon whatever difference 
there is in character and co**i figuration in relation to their 
embodiments. This high degree of similarity between Soul's in 
their nature, as learnt from yogic self-realization, has, as you 
know, led some teachers to postulate their essential identity, 
notwithstanding the fact that the doctrine of the essential 
identity and oneness of souls forms no part of the Smikhya 
philosophy. It is, moreover, worth bearing in mind that the 
belief in the doctrine of the essential identity and oneness of 
souls is in itself capable of being based on yogic realization, 
and tends to support strongly the truth and value and need of 
the great ethical lesson of equality to be derived from the 
yogin’s equality of vision in relation to all embodied beings. 

"Whether it is through the realization of the essential 
similarity of souls or through the realization of their essential 
identity, that the yogin becomes blessed with the power of 
equal vision, it cannot but be evident to you that the very 
equality of his vision in relation to all embodied beings will 
make him see himself as existing in all beings and also see all 
beings as existing within himself. I am now in this hall ; a 
little later I shall be in another building — much smaller and 
much less majestic than this. Now what difference does that 
make in so far as my personality is concerned? Shall I become 
a different person, when I go into another building'? Surely 
not; no change in my al'ode is calculated to bring about a 
change in respect of my personal individuality. Even in the 
other building I continue to be myself. In the same way we 
may easily realize that the soul, which is within one embodiment, 
does not become essentially changed, when it gets into another 
embodiment. To believe in the immortality of the soul and 
the doctrine of karma is necessarily to believe also in the 
doctrine of re-incarnation. It is not required tio^ to dilate 
upon the logical integrity of the philosophical position maim 
tained conjointly by these three important beliefs, as we have 
already dealt with them and their inter-relations. In addition 
to the knowledge of the essential similarity of the souls, there 
is the further knowledge that the soul, which is now itihabiting 
one body, may happen to inhabit some other body at another 
time : and when a soul passes from one body to another, it in 
no way becomes essentially changed. 
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Seeing that all souls are alike in essence? and that any soul 
may happen to occupy any embodiment under suitable condi- 
tionsj the -yogin is bound, as a matter of course, to see himself 
in all beings and see also all beings within himself. He 
may well say^ — “ My soul is now within this human body. 
There are similar souls in other human and non-human bodies. 
What is now my soul, which is at present in a human body, 
had other human as well as non-human embodiments at other 
times, and might have such other embodiments in the future 
also. Therefore, it is really as if I have been in all other 
beings ’h 

The soul, for instance, of the dog and the soul of the 
man being similar, and merely the body of the dog being 
different in configuration from the body of the man, he who 
knows this similarity and dissimilarity and is av/are that 
it makes no differenc to the soul, whether it be in a human or 
in a canine body, — what will be his attitude in regard to the 
dog ? He will, on looking at the reality underlying the dog, 
most certainly feel — ‘‘ There is a soul within that canine body ; 
it may have been in the course of its successive re-incarnations 
in a human body, and may again resume its abode in such 
a body. Similarly, the soul, which is now in my human body, 
may possibly have occupied a canine body at one time and may 
well do so again. Thus when I take the soul, which happens 
to be the true basis of the enduring reality of all beings, into 
consideration, I see at once that the man may become the dog 
and the dog may become the man- Indeed, potentially the 
man is in the dog, and the dog is in the man The yogin’s 

self-realization is, as you know, intensely real, being based on 
his concentrated introspection ; and hence his conviction in 
respect of the potential existence of himself In all beings and 
of all beings in himself is certain to be equally real and equally 
strong. 

I now ask you the question if it is at all possible for such 
a yogin to be selfish. Paradoxical though it may seem, the 
very selfi;shness of such a yogin, as has arrived at the real 
conviction that all beings exist in him and that he himself 
exists in all beings, is apt to become an altruism of the most 
comprehensive type. He cannot think of the good of himself 
as dissociated from the good of all beings ; nor can he think 
of the good of other beings as unconnected with his own good. 
In his case, ethical egoism and altruism become so ct^mpletely 
blended and inter-related as to have the distinction between them 
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almost completely abolished ; and when, in this manner, the 
‘ individual ’ happens to be merged in the ‘ all ’ and the ' all’ 
in the ‘ individual the absolute preponderance of altruism in 
the life of the 3»ogin becomes fully assured. It is for securing 
this kind of unselfishness, which is well based on personally 
cognised reality, that the jiogin is called upon to practise medi- 
tation and mental concentration. 

Every one grants quite willingly and readily enough 
the reasonableness of people endeavouring to accomplish their 
own good as they understand it ; but few there are, who 
equally readily recognise the obligatoriness of working for the 
good of others- Most people are apt to say — When I know 
what is good for me, it is right and proper that I should try to 
secure it fully for my advantage. But when I know what is good 
for others, how am I bound to work to secure it for their 
advantage ?’’ To such as these, who recognise the rationality 
of egoism in ethics but are unable to see the rationality and 
obligatoriness of altruism, the self-realization, which is like 
that of the yogin, who succeeds in the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration, is well calculated to be a wonderful 
eyc'opcner- It will show them how the distinction between 
one self and another self is unconnected with the nature of 
their basic reality. In the case, where yogic self-realization 
culminates, as it is held by some, in the apprehension of the 
essential identity of all souls, the annihilation of the 
distinction between individuals, which results therefrom, is 
quite obvious: where all souls are ultimately and in essentiality 
one, it is impossible to conceive of the good of any one soul 
as apart from the good of all other souls. 

Thus, the readily accepted rationality underlying egoism 
in ethics becomes easily applicable to altruism also, and the 
obligatoriness of our having to work out in life the good 
of others stands in no need of any further demonstration. In 
the other case, however, where self-realization does not 
amount to any thing more than the apprehension of the 
essential similarity of souls, the obligatoriness of an absolutely 
unselfish and altogether altruistic life seems to require further 
proof, even when through such self-realization the :yogin 
is enabled to learn that all beings exist in him and that he also 
exists in all beings. And we are told in the next stanza that 
this further proof also may become available to the yogin, who 
attains true success in the yoga of meditation and mental 
copcentration. Let us try to learn how this happer^s. 
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30. He, who sees Me in all (things) and sees also 
all ithings) in Me, to him ! do not perish, and he also 
does not perish to Me- 
lt is evident that this stanza deals with we may call 
the yogin's God-realization. From a stanza in the fourth 
chapter (IV. 35.) we learnt that, with the aid of the wisdom, 
which the seers of truth teach us, it becomes possible for us to 
see all beings in their entirety in each one of us and then to 
see all of them in God. There it is clearly understood to be a 
higher realization to see all beings in God than to see them in 
one’s self ; and those, who do not directly alight upon these 
realizations, ate naturally expected to learn the wisdom, which 
is based upon them, from those that have had the realizations 
themselves and have thus become seers of truth. God-realization 
is explained here to consist in seeing God in all things and all 
things in God, even as complete self-realization consists in 
seeing one’s self in all beings and all beings in one’s self. We 
may gather from this that to the yogin, who has succeeded in 
achieving self-realization, the way to God-realization is easy, 
inasmuch as .the manner of the two realizations is so very 
similar. 

How'ever, to those, who are common persons like us 
without any yogic realization, there is a certain amount of 
difficulty in conceiving that all things are in God at the same 
time that God Himself is in all things. When we say that all 
things are in God, what do we ordinarily mean ? We mean 
that God is the container, and that all things are contained in 
Him. When we again say that God is in all things, then the 
things.turn out to be the containers of God and God becomes 
.the contained Being. Hence we have to conceive God to be 
.jooth the container and the contained at the same time. Here 
in fact is our difficulty ,* and we can get over it, if we make 
out that in this description of God, the relation of the 
container to the contained is in no way brought into conflict 
with the otlier relation of the contained to the container. 

The chief idea, which we have to bear in mind in connec- 
tion with this description of God, is, that He pervades all 
beings in the universe and through that same pervasion 
sustains them and the universe. From our own psychological 
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experience, it is possible for us to see how every embodied being 
may have a soul within it, and how the body of every such being 
is a material instrument of the soul and is ultimately supported 
and sintaiued by it. Think of the universe as the body of 
God, and of God as the Soul of the Universe, Indeed, the 
li-ava^yopunishad says that all this universe and all the things 
that live and move in it happen to be the habitation of the 
Lord. God, who is thus the pervading Supreme Soul of the 
universe, is also its sustainer. Since He pervades the universe, 
He is contained in it : and since He sustains the universe, it 
may be said to be contained in Him. 

To make this relation between God and the universe clear 
to us, there is given inthe Qm, (VII. 7.) a very interesting and 
instructive illustration. Sri^Krishna has declared, as we shall 
soon learn, “ The whole of the universe is threaded through 
by Me in the manner of the collections of gems in a necklace.” 
We may easily imagine how, in a necklace of precious gems, the 
gems are all sustained and held in position by the thread that 
runs through them even though that thread is actually 
contained in them. The thread is in fact the upholder of the 
gems. While running through them, it not only supports 
them, but also helps to keep each of them in its proper place. 
When the thread breaks, what happens to the necklace ? It 
at once ceases to be itself : it is no longer a necklace. To fix 
every gem in its proper place, to maintain it where it is, and 
to make all the gems go together to form a beautiful necklace, 
we want a thread to run through them and to uphold them. 
The contained thread is thus the sustainer of the necklace. 

When we understand this, we may easily see how apt an 
illustration it is to compare the all-pervading God of the 
Universe to the thread that runs through a necklace of gems. 
It at once explains and gives to us a conception of how God 
penetrates all beings in the universe and is at the same time 
the everlasting sustainer of all those beings. To be satisfied 
with the possibility of this conception may be enough for us 
and others, who, like us, are not yogins of accomplished 
success. The successful yogin, however, is literally a seer ; he 
sees the omnipenetrativeness of God and the consequent 
sustentation of the universe by God. The expression used in 
the Sanskrit stanza is pa.^yati, which means that the yogin 
‘ sees ’ God in all beings and all beings in God, and that this 
‘ seeing ’ is with him a matter of direct realization through 
personal experience. The first realization, which comes to 
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tlie succsssful yo^in in the manner o£ direct personal 
experience, is self-realization ; and the next realization, 
which comes to him, is God-realization. In more than one 
place in the hiahahhicrata, we find it stated that, from out of 
the mind of the yogin, who has attained self-realization, God 
flashes forth before his internal vision, in the manner in which 
the lightning flashes from out of the rain-clcud- Xo such a 
yogin, God-realization is in most cases a natural and necessary 
outcome of self-realization, and it happens to be an illumina- 
ting revelation of immense spiritual value 

It is good for us to remember here that the self-realization 
of the successful yogin has tv.T'O aspects — one aspect, in which 
he realizes himself as existing in all beings, and the other, in 
which he realizes all beings as existing within himself- Simi- 
larly, his God-realization also has two aspects — one, in which 
he realizes God as existing in all beings, the other in which he 
realizes all beings as existing in God. Thus the two realiza- 
tions of the yogin may be practically looked upon as four 
distinct aspects of his internally ii’u.minated spiritual experi- 
ence. However, it has to be said that there are some, who 
consider these to be four distinct yogic realizations. Accord- 
ing to the view, that the individual self is essentially identical 
with the Brahman, self-realization cannot be difi^erent from 
God- realization, inasmuch as this latter has to consist simply 
in the perfection of the former realization. In any case, it is 
evident that God-realization is a higher realization than self- 
realization. 

It is believed by some that there may be cases, wherein the 
attainment of success in the practice of yoga culminates 
in mete self-realization, and that in such cases the ascent from 
self-realization to God-realization may laot take place at 
all. So far as the adoption of the rule of samatva or of 
equality in life is concerned, self-realization is in itself fully 
competent to authorise and uphold it. God-realization gives 
to that rule an undoubtedly supreme authority and moral 
value. Nevertheless, it may be contended that the ethical life, 
which is supported by the rule of samatva, becomes obligatory 
even in relation to that yogin, who has only attained self- 
realization but not attained God realization, and that such a 
yogin also may succeed in winning the final freedom from the 
bondage of samsdra and the consequent course of unending re- 
incarnations. 
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Xhese are problernsj which we need, not discuss here in 
detail in this context. But what we have positively to know 
in connection with the stanza under expobition is. that it is at 
all times absolutely impossible for the D^ogin, w'ho has attained 
God-realization, to say — “ There is no God ’h How can he 
deny the existence of God, when God Himself has become the 
direct object of his inner vision and inmost personal ex- 
perience 7 His God'realization is bound to fill him in with 
God-consciousness ; and he is thereby certain to become 
intoxicated with God, so that he can never feel, even for a 
brief moment of time, that there is no God. To him 
Cod is never non-existent, never perishes ; he always lives in 
the enjoyment of the transcendental glory of the everlasting 
presence of God. To him the whole of the universe is a holy 
divine shriiae, and his own heart the holy of holies therein. 
Such a person, living thus in the ever felt presence of God, 
becomes dear unto God, and is always inspired and guided 
by God. 

Very often and even for great lengths of time many good 
and earnest men and women feel in life that they are 
God-forsaken : during those depressing periods, their life is so 
lustreless and uninspired that they vainly sigh for the guidance 
of God to enable them to cross safely what then appears to 
them to be a shoreless ocean of dark misery and dire desponden- 
cy. A feeling of this kind can never come to the yogin, who is 
always full of the consciousness of God : he can at no time be 
God-forsaken, that is, God will never be non-cognisant or 
unmindful of him. Indeed, even as God does not perish to 
him, he never perishes to God. Divine inspiration and 
guidance are always certain to be available to him in all 
conditions of his life : thus is he privileged to be loved and 

looked after by God. Why it is, that he is so highly blessed 
with the grace of God, comes out from the next stanza ; and 
let us now turn our attention to it. 

!!rr#5£rr ^ ii n.i ii 

31. He, who, having established himself in 
oneness is devoted to Me as existing in all beings, 
that :yogm, although (he may be) living in all manner 
of ways, (still) lives in Me. 
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It is, as you know, in the state of samadhi that the yogin 
attains both self-realization and God-realization. When, 
however, he comes back to the condition of common 
consciousness, waking up from what we may call his yogic 
trance, even then both these realizations of his are apt to be 
operative upon his mind. One of the eifects of these realiza- 
tions is evidently to enable him to establish himself in 
oneness. What this establishment in oneness means, it is not 
easy to make out exactly. About it there is difference of 
opinion among the well-known commentators on the QUa. 
One interpretation is that the yogin’s realization in the trance 
of samadhi establishes him in the belief that the Brahman 
is one only without a second and that all this universe is 
indeed the Brahman. Another interpretation is that he becomes 
established in the belief that the God, who penetrates and 
sustains the multiplicity of all the various forms of beings in the 
universe, is one and the same. In the way in which, in relation 
to the multiplicitv of the gems that are threaded together 
to form a necklace, we see the unity of the thread that runs 
through them, in that same way the yogin sees the oneness of 
the immanent and all-penetrating God and becomes thereby 
established in the belief that the God realized by him is 
one and only. There is a third interpretation in which the 
oneness mentioned in the stanza is understood to relate to the 
yogin’s devotion to God, requiring that he should not be 
devoted to anything other than God. Through this kind of 
singularity in his devotion to God, he may become established 
in oneness. It may be easily seen that the realization of the 
absolute oneness of God must necessarily give rise to such a 
singularity of devotion. Again, to be established in oneness 
inay refer to the yogin’s one- pointedness of attention, requiring 
that, in the ordinary wakeful condition also, he should 
be devoted to God with the same concentration of attention 
as dufing the practice of yoga. 

Anyhow, there is no doubt that this establishment in 
oneness is one of the important effects of the yogin’s God- 
realization, an effect which impels him to see God in everything. 
That God-intoxicated persons can and do see God everywhere 
and in everything is well illustrated by a story, which I have 
heard in relation to Kabir, who was, as you know, a 
Mahommedan by birth and became^ a famous Hindu saint 
under the spiritual influence of his Sri-Vaishnava preceptor, 
Ramananda. Some of you also may have heard the story ,* 
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it is indeed so widely current- Once, when Kabir went to the 
Ganges at Benares to have his daily bath, he placed the bread 
and butter needed for his day^s breakfast on one of the lower 
step^ of the ghdt leading down to the river and plunged into 
the sacred water ; and, as he was taking his bath, a dog canie 
near and carried off the bread, leaving the butter behind. As 
soon as he saw this, he became ecstatic, quickly came out of 
the water, took up the butter that was left behind and ran 
after the dog, looking upon it and crying out in song to it as 
his God and offering to it the butter also, so that his God 
might not have from him mere unbuttered bread as an oblation. 
So goes the story. Ecstasy of this kind is apt to seem strange 
to most of us ; but among God-intoxicated yogins acid saints 
and devotees, Kabir is in this respect no exceptional personage. 
To them all, with their perfected God-vision, God manifests 
Himself everywhere and in all beings. Evidently, therefore, 
it is more than possible for the successful yogin, who has been 
fortunate enough to attain God-realization, to be single- 
mindedly devoted in deep love to God as the omnipresent 
Lord and Life of the Universe. 

To the yogin, who, in the ordinary wakeful condition, is 
so deeply devoted to the omnipresent God, there are no limi- 
tations of the law : in whatsoever manner he may live he 
always lives in God. It makes no difference whether such a 
yogin lives the life of the Hindu, or the Mussulman, or the 
Parsee, or the Christian : indeed, it matters not whether he is 
Jew or gentile, Christian or heathen, Mussulman or Uafer, or 
Hindu or mlechchha. When the attainment of God-realization 
makes the yogin so full of God-intoxication, he need not bind 
himself down to any particular plan of life or system of thought 
or school of religion and law. The various plans of life and 
thought and religion and law, that are adopted by various 
human communities, are all of them good, each being good in 
its own way and in its own time and place. But the yogin, to 
whom God has become an object of direct personal experience 
so as to enable him to see God everywhere and in all beings, 
stands in no need of any of these plans or systems to regulate 
his life and lead it along the right lines ; he becomes, as they 
put it in Sanskrit, an ativarndiramin, that is, a person, in 
relation to whom the regulations of caste and order, as found 
in our various scriptural law-books, have no binding force 
whatsoever. It is not meant to convey by this that he is free 
to lead a riotous, unlawful, and unrighteous life. On the 
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other hand, what is intended to be conveyed is that, in his 
case, the leading of the selfish and sinful life has become so 
utterly impossible, through the reality of his inner God- 
perception, that no law need impose any limitation upon his 
conduct and no regulation need offer any guidance to direct its 
course aright. His freedom is the freedom of the perfected 
moral man, of the true saint from whose very nature all 
tendencies in favour of sinning and unrighteousness have been 
completely removed and destroyed* 

It is of course a different question to ask, if the man, who 
has not attained God-realization and has not become God- 
intoxicated, may disregard the limitations of the law. The 
answer to such a question is obvious ; since it has not become 
■wholly impossible for him to stray away from the straight 
course of the blameless moral life, since he is still prone to be 
influenced by temptations encouraging sinful unrighteousness, 
he cannot safely do away with the control and guidance which 
laws and regulations offer. It ^nnot be said of him that, in 
whatsoever manner he lives, he’ always lives in God. It is 
surely safer for him to obey the law than to disregard the law ; 
for it is only by obeying the law that he may hope to become 
fit to rise above the limitations of the law- The freedom of 
the perfected yogin, arising from his God-realization and 
consequent God-intoxication, is such that, when he discards 
the regulations of life laid down in the scriptural law-books, 
he cannot thereby be said to transgress the law. But in the 
case of all other persons like us, to disobey those regulations 
can never be less than the transgression of the law. To try to 
be actually free, when one is not fit to be free, can never be 
helpful to the healthy growth of freedom either in the 
individual or in society. 

The unique fitness of the God-intoxicated yogin to be free 
to live the life he likes is in itself a positive proof of his 
accomplished moral and spiritual perfection ; and let us make 
sure that there is no misapprehension about it in our minds. 
Because it becomes, through his God-realization and conse- 
quent Gpd-intoxication, impossible for him to live at any 
time otherwise than in God — impossible to violate the moral 
law or to sacrifice righteousness, — it is no wonder that God is 
particularly gracious to him, loves him and is always mindful 
pf him ; and his well established spiritual freedom to live the 
life of his own choice can never give rise to any undesirable or 
jiarnvftd consequences. 
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32. O Arjmia, he is understood to be the highest 
:yogin, who looks at the happiness, or, it may be, the 
misery of all (beings^ with equality (of vision) and in- 
similarity with himself. 

This stanza brings to light what ought to be the most 
important aim of the yogin in practising yoga. We have 
already seen that neither the acquisition of extraordinary yogic 
powers nor the opportunity to have a foretaste of what is like 
the bliss of beatitude can be such an aim. Even the selTreali- 
zation and God-realization, which he attains, are looked upon- 
as worthy and valuable, because they serve to authorise and 
enforce the great moral law of equality in the life of the yogin 
and through him in the life of all human communities. Since 
to Jenou; the better is not always and necessarily to. do the 
better, it is quite possible for a yogin, even after the attain- 
ment of self-realization and God-realization, not to be able to 
follow the rule of samatva or of equality in life* The yogin’s 
realizations in the state of samddhi are certain to produce in 
him a strong intellectual conviction upholding the appropriate- 
ness and obligatoriness of the rule of eqiuality in life ; but it 
is further needed that that conviction should find a full and 
free expression in his conduct. Till this happens, the yogin s 
discipline cannot be supposed to have been completed, because 
a yogin with dormant or undeveloped sympathies is practically 
no yogin at all. 

What it is to follow the rule of equality in life, _ and how 
important it is to follow that rule, — both thesd things come 
out well from the 4loka I have just read and translated. The 
adoption of the rule of equality in life by a person pleany 
implies that he has the power to realize that all beings in the 
universe are similar to himself and also equal to one aiiother, 
and that their happiness and misery are in fact his own happi- 
ness and misery. Unless a man instinctively feels happy m 
the happiness of others and miserable in the misery of others, 
he cannot be said to be fit to adopt the rule of equality ^ 
life and so long as the practice of yoga does not put into the 
heart of the yogin the power to feel and to act thus, o 
sympathise practically thus with all the beings in the uiiiyerse, 
so long— in spite of all his other realizations and acquisition* 
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of power — he cannot be said to have become the highest yogin. 
This shows to us the great importance which is attached in the 
QUd to the rule of equality as a rule of life- According to 
Sri'Krishna, the culmination of yoga consists in the fulfilment 
of its ethical aim, as embodied in this rule of equality forming 
indeed the rule of life which rests upon reality and welhproved 
truth. 

Hence another interpretation of this stanza is made 
possible. We have taken it to mean that the yogin, who, 
though blessed with success to the extent of arriving at self- 
realization and God-realizatiouj has not as yet acquired the 
power to feel spontaneously and in an overpowering manner 
that the happiness and the misery of others is his own misery, 
has still to make progress to attain the highest perfection of 
yoga. But it may also be made to mean that whoever has 
acquired the power of universal sympathy, so as to be able to 
adopt the rule of equality well in life, is the highest yogin, 
whether he has or has not himself gone through the practice 
of yoga. The usefulness of the yogin’s practice of yoga lies 
partly in the demonstration of the ensured rationality of the 
ethical rule of equality in life, but even more largely in its 
helpfulness to enable people to acquire and cultivate that 
power of universal sympathy and love, which is required to 
set that same rule in actual operation fully and freely. It is 
therefore doubly true to say that he alone is the highest yogin, 
who is able to look at the happiness or the misery of all beings 
with an equality of vision arising out of their essential simi- 
larity to himself ; and it will do us all good to learn from this, 
that the highest aim of each of us in life ought to be to 
relieve the misery of others and thereby feel that his own 
misery has been relieved, and to work for and achieve the 
happiness of others and feel that the happiness, which he 
brings to others, is really happiness brought to himself. 

Let us here close our work for to-day. 

xxxi 

On the last occasion we were dealing with some of the 
important results arising from the successful practice of the 
yoga of meditation and mental concentration. After learning 
that strong resolve, steady attention and complete freedom 
froin all desires are among the essential requisites for the 
attainment of success in this yoga, we made out that, when an 
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aspirant’s efforts in this direction begin to bear fruit, he alights 
upon a peculiar peace and a peculiar bliss, both of which are 
unparallelled in ordinary human experience. Above and apart 
from this peace and this bliss, he first attains, as we saw, self- 
realization and then God-realization. Each of these realiza- 
tions has in fact two aspects, so to say. Accordingly, he is 
enabled to see, as a consequence of his self-realization, himself 
in all beings and all beings in himself ; and similarly, as a con- 
sequence of his God-realization, he becomes blessed with the 
power of seeing God in all beings and all beings in God. These 
four results are all of course of great value to the yogin. 

There is also another result of no less importance, which 
flows directly from his God-realization ; and this is the freedom 
he acquires to live the life of his own choice without any fear 
at all of transgressing the law, since, in whatsoever manner or 
in whatsoever creed or no-creed he lives, he always lives in 
God. Another and the last result of yoga mentioned by ^ri- 
Krishna in this context is one of very great practical importance 
and ethical value, and consists in the rational justification and 
actual impetus which the yogin’s realizations give to the great 
moral law of equality in life, enforcing upon him that form 
of conduct wherein he has almost spontaneously to feel that 
the happiness of others is his own happiness and the misery of 
others is also his own misery, and then has equally spontane- 
ously to endeavour to advance that happiness and to remove 
that misery as far as it is in his power to do so. It is well to 
bear in mind that Srl-Krishna considers this last result to be 
indeed the most important ; it is only on attaining it that the 
yogin becomes perfected and manifests his moral and spiritual 
supremacy as a true exemplar of the holy and helpful life of 
God-intoxication and human compassion and love. 

On receiving these teachings given by Sri- Krishna regard- 
ing the nature of the yoga of meditation and mental concen- 
tration, the manner in which it should be practised, the results 
which arise from it, and also the rule of conduct which it 
authorises and enforces, Arjuna wished to have some of his 
doubts cleared ; and with that object in view he put two ques- 
tions to Sri'Krishna- With the consideration of the first of 
these questions we begin our work to-day. 

— 
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ARJUNA SAID— 

33. This yoga, which has been declared by you, 
O Krishna, as consisting in (the conviction of) equality, 
— I do not, owing to (my) unsteadiness, see its endur- 
ing stability. 

34. Surely the mind is, O Krishna, unsteady, 
harassing, powerful, unyielding. 1 consider its sub- 
jugation (to be) very difficult like (that) of the wind. 

The expression of Arjuna’s doubt, as given in these 
stanzas, is not in the interrogative form. Nevertheless, it is 
easy to see that they raise a question. And that question is 
evidently to know what good there is in giving a teaching, 
which it is impossible to carry out and live up to in a 
satisfactory manner. The conviction of universal equality, 
which the yogin obtains through his self-realization and God- 
realization, is not in accordance with the ordinary outer 
perception of things by man. The common experience of 
man in regard to the world of his perception is that it is full 
of dissimilarities and inequalities. What we, who are not 
yogins always see, and what the yogins themselves see, when 
they have risen from their yogic trance and have got into the 
ordinary condition of outwardly wakeful consciousness, are 
in fact these dissimilarities and inequalities. It does not follow 
from this that the yogin^s realizations in saniadhi are unrelated 
to truth, and that his conviction of equality is therefore truly 
baseless. We have already seen that his experience in the state 
of samadhi brings to light the nature of the ultimate facts and 
phen6mena that go to constitute reality. That experience is 
thetefore based on truth and reveals the truth. The dissimi- 
larities and inequalities observed by the outwardly wakeful 
consciousness are merely apparent, while the underlying 
similarity and the consequent equality, as perceived by the 
yogin’s inwardly wakeful introspective consciousness, are real 
and well related to truth. Hence such conduct in life, as is 
based on the underlying similarity and equality of all beings in 
the universe, is ethically both rational and appropriate. 

Nevertheless, it requires no small effort of will to ignore 
the ce»dily apparent dissimilarities and inequalities, and to be 
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always attentive to the hidden underlying similarity and the 
conseejuent ecjuality, in conducting our lives aright from day 
to day and hour to hour. That is why Arjuna says that, owing 
to his own unsteadiness, he is unable to see the enduring 
stability of that yoga, which consists in the firm entertain- 
ment of the unshakable conviction of universal equality. This 
means that, although this conviction may come to a person 
strongly enough now and then, it is not easy for him to 
maintain it firmly and continuously in his mind so as to make 
it stable and enduring and always operative. Whenever there 
occurs, owing to inattention or forgetfulness or the tempta- 
tion of some momentary advantage, a breakdown in the 
secured conviction of universal equality, then conduct is apt 
to become vitiated owing to the resulting neglect of the 
obligation of living the absolutely altruistic life of ethical 
perfection and faultlessness. This unsteadiness of man, which 
thus makes it hard for him to follow well in life the great 
moral law of equality, is dependent upon the unsteadiness of 
his mind. 

In our experience the mind appears to us to be, as if by 
nature, unsteady and in consequence harassing — leading us 
from desire to desire and object to object and subjecting 
us thus to an endless series of trying temptations. In respect 
of this harassment, which the mind causes, it is seen to be 
powerful and unyielding ,* and to curb it effectively, so as to 
bring it under control, is no easy thing to accomplish. In 
regard to its unsteadiness and uncontrollable wantonness, it 
is very rightly comparable to the wind, which bloweth where it 
listeth, and which indeed there is no restraining or controlling. 
The subjugation and control of the mind being as hard as the 
subjugation and control of the unsubduable and uncontrollable 
wind, to teach the great moral law of universal equality, as 
the law by which thought and conduct are to be guided in life, 
is no less than preaching an impossible ideal for practical 
adoption by man. That is why Arjuna with due humility 

raises here by implication the question — ‘ What is the good of 
teaching a lesson, which it is so difficult as to be almost 
impossible to follow,? * It is in answer to such a suggested 

question that Sri-Krishna points out in the following two 
stanzas how it can be made possible to subdue the mind and 
keep it under control, and how the yoga, whereby the conyic- 
tion of universal equality is secured, can be successfully 
practised in life. 
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SRI-KRISHNA SAID— 

35. Surely, O Arjuna of mighty arms, the mind 
is fickle and hard to restrain. But it is brought under 
control by repeated practice and disinterested 
dispassion. 

36. It is my opinion that yoga is difficult to be 
attained by a person of uncontrolled nature ; it is, 
however, possible to be attained, through (suitable) 
means, by him who strives (for it) and is possessed of 
a controllable nature. 

It is worthy of note that Arjuna is here addressed as 
a person of mighty arm. It is implied thereby that he is fully 
capable of heroic endeavour and achievement, and that it is, 
nevertheless, very natural even for him to feel baffled by the 
ungovernable unsteadiness of the mind. The reference to his 
heroic capability in this context is also, as you may see, 
calculated to put courage and hope into his desponding heart, 
so that he may not abandon, as altogether impossible of 
accomplishment, the yoga that leads to the assured appre- 
hension and authoritative enunciation of the obligatoriness of 
the great moral law of universal equality in life. After 
granting freely that the mind is ordinarily both unsteady and 
ungovernable, Sri-Kiishna virtually tells Arjuna that it is not 
right to hold that the mind cannot at all be brought under 
control, by pointing out to him that, with the aid of repeated 
practice and disinterested dispassion, it is quite possible 
to bring the mind under control so as to correct well its 
unsteadiness and ungovernability. 

I believe you know that Patanjali mentions, in his famous 
work on the yoga of m.editation and mental concentration, 
that practice and disinterested dispassionate the most suitable 
means for attaining success in that yoga. Indeed, the unsteadi- 
ness and ungovernability of the mind are as inimical to the 
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processes of meditation and mental concentration as to the 
enduring maintenance of the conviction in support of the 
great moral law of universal equality as the most appropriate 
law of conduct in life. Moreover, a ■yogin may be supposed to 
have attained complete success in the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration! only when he has secured this conviction 
and is further able to keep it up always and act up to it 
unfailingly. Therefore, the power to control the mind and 
keep it under restraint and due guidance is always necessary 
to the yogin, and it goes without saying that, to those also, 
who I not being yogins, wish to live the life of equality, this 
very same power is at least equally necessary. It can be 
acquired by repeated practice and dispassion, as we are 
told here. 

Let us now see what this means. The Sanskrit terms 
used to denote ‘practice’ and ‘dispassion’ here are abhyasa and 
vairagya respectively. The word abhyasa means repetition ; 
that is, doing or saying a thing over and over again; and 
vairagya means the absence of all attachment due to desire. 
If, owing to the unsteadiness of the mind, an idea, Which youi 
for some good reason, wish to retain in the mind, slips away 
from the mind, and if you try again and again to bring it back 
to the mind and retain it therein, — then there is abhyasa. A 
repetition of this kind of endeavour is called practice ; and it 
is in the constitution of our nature that power comes through 
practice. Dispassionate disinterestedness or the spirit of 
renunciation and non-attachment takes away from the mind 
all its inducements to be unsteady and ungovernable. It is 
under the influence of desire arid hatred — of raga and dvesha, 
as they are called in Sanskrit — that the mind becomes subject 
to all sorts of temptations and is tossed about in this 
direction and in that, so as to become agitated and unruly. If, 
however! you are dominated by the spirit of renunciation and 
non-attachment and are really in possession of vairagya, 'you 
can use the force of your will and effectively prevent the 
mind from being tempted and tossed about in that manper. 

Let it be noted that even vairagya comes through practice 
and is capable of being strengthened and confirmed by practice. 
In the endeavour to keep the mind under contrdl and 
overcome its ungovernable unsteadiness, you may not appre- 
ciably succeed in the beginning ; and even after a number of 
trials your success may not be quite adequate to the efforts 
you pHt forth. That does not matter much, and cannot 
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justify despair. Try over and over again undauntedly with 
the determination to go on trying till you succeed ; and in the 
end, as Sri-Knshna says, the realization of all the results of 
yoga becomes surely possible. Therefore to teach the great 
moral law of universal equality as the most appropriate rule of 
conduct in life is not at all to teach an impossible lesson. 
Obviously the lesson amounts to this — ‘ Do unto others 
as you wish that they should do unto you> because the others 
are so very like unto you as to be yourself’. 

Thus, in the possibility of controlling the mind rests the 
possibility of attaining success in the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration* as also in the endeavour to live 
the life that is regulated and guided by the great moral 
law of universal equality. If most of us know the better and 
do the worse, it is because we give a free and unrestrained scope 
to the unsteadiness and ungovernability of our minds. That 
is', we do not earnestly try to control our minds, but allow our 
n^iture, to continue mostly unguided and uncontrolled. That 
the ,man of uncontrolled nature cannot become a yogin must 
now be to you all quite a self-evident proposition ; and it 
cannot. but be equally self-evident to you that self-control is 
indeed the best and the most effective form of control that 
may be exercised on one’s nature with a view to correct all its 
shortcomings. External control may be sometimes effective 
enough in checking the undesirable tendencies of the unsteady 
mind* which is tossed about by all sorts of alluring 
temptations ; but its effect is necessarily apt to be temporary 
and thus unfit to bring about desirable changes in the grain, 
so to say, of one’s nature. Therefore, he, who has not, by 
the steady and unwavering practice of voluntary self-control, 
obtained adequately the power of self* control, can never hope 
to become an accomplished yogin, or to succeed, without actually 
becopomg s uc]a a yogin, in the endeavour to live his life accord- 
ing to the great moral law of universal equality. 

The acquisition of the power of self-control is never an 
easy matter ; and from our knowledge of the weaknesses, 
which men and women are apt to betray, in all human 
communities in all the various parts of the world, we 
are perforce led to conclude that, among those^ who possess 
this rare and precious power, there are always some who use it 
wrongly to serve unethical and unspiritual ends. It is quite 
af possible to make this power subserve selfishness and 
sensuality as to make it encourage and uphold selflessness and 
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spitituality : almost all human potentialities are capable of 
being utilised either for the evolution of good or for the 
evolution of evil- Consequently, something more than the 
mere acquisition of the power of self-control — hard though it 
is to acquire it — is wanted on the part of the person who 
wishes to become an accomplished yogin. ' He has to strive to 
attain success in the yoga of meditation and concentration ; 
that is, he has to utilise fully his power of self-control so as to 
be able to reap well thereby the results of this yoga. This stri- 
ving, if it has to culminate in success, should be carried on with 
the aid of suitable means, that is, with the aid of such means 
as are rightly calculated to bring about the fulfilment of the 
object in view. So, even after the acquisition of the power of 
self-control, one lias to direct that power aright and strive 
well to attain the appropriate end, and has also to adopt 
therefor the most suitable means, if one really wishes to 
secure success in the yoga of meditation and mental concen- 
tration. 

The endeavour of the aspirant after this yoga is accord- 
ingly beset with more than one kind of difficulty ; and failure 
to achieve the end cannot therefore be uncommon or 
unexpected. Hence arises the next question that Arjuna 
puts to 6ri-K);ishna. 

loccT ^ ^TTTT-feii^q'rr: i 

^tTF st ii ii 

ARJUNA SAP 

37. O Krishna, without attaining -success m 
yoga, what state will he go to,-— ihe), who- is possessed 
of faith fbut) is devoid of self-control- and has (iii 
consequence^ his mind turned away from yoga-? 

38. Without any firm stand and bewUdered on 
the way leading to the Brahman, and having (thus) 
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fallen ojS* from both (supports), will he not become 
annihilated, O Krishna of mighty arms, like a (piece 
of) broken cloud ? 

39- It is proper that You should cut off this doubt 
of mine completely. Surely, other than You, no 
remover of this doubt is available. 

These three stanzas do not require much in the way of 
explanation. They raise the question in regard to the fate of 
the person, who, though faithful, fails in the practice of yoga 
owing to want of due self-control. His faith in the efficacy 
of yoga as a means for obtaining the salvation of soul-emanci' 
pation and God-attainment is good and strong, and so he 
readily takes to its practice. But his power to control himself 
is too poor ; and the ungovernable unsteadiness of his mind 
asserts itself as against his resolve to practise the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration. In consequence, he finds 
himself unequal to the trial of mental strength involved in its 
practice, and turns away from it. As it is put here, he fails 
in spite of himself ; and naturally, therefore, there is room to 
think that much blame cannot be ascribed to him. 

Nevertheless, his is not a position on which he may well 
be congratulated. With the idea of arriving at the realizations 
of yoga and obtaining through them the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment, he has had to give up the 
ordinary life of work — the life of disinterested duty duly done 
— and engage himself in the practice of meditation and mental 
concentration : and unfortunately for him, he has had to 

break down and fail in this more ambitious endeavour. Having 
given up the old position of comparatively greater security, 
and being discomfited in the ambitious endeavour to become a 
successful yogin, he may indeed be said to have lost his firm 
ground and to haVe gained nothing more than mere bewilder- 
ment in his earnest pursuit of the salvation of soul-emancipa- 
tion and God-attainment through the practice of the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration. Thus he has had to 
lose his old support, and has failed to get hold of the new one 
he had in view: he having fallen off from both supports thus, 
his unsupported life can only drift along in an absolutely aim- 
less fashion. 

,Now, the questiotx is — will he not go to ruin and become 
annihilated like a piece of broken cloud ? You have probably 
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observed what happens sometimes to a small bit of a broken 
cloud on a warm day, a bit torn off from a large parent mass 
of cloud on the one side and moving towards a similar large 
mass of cloud on the other. The small bit floats along for 
some distance away from its parent mass and goes on becoming 
thinner and thinner, until at last, long before it may possibly 
reach the other mass, nothing of it remains to be seen. The 
whole of the broken bit disappears ; it becomes non-existent 
as a bit of cloud ; and thus it is annihilated. Will the fate of 
the weak but faithful aspirant after yoga be like this.? Is 
this kind of ruin the lot which he is destined to attain? 

Such is the question here asked by Arjuna ; and you all 
know well v/hat abundant justification he must have had to 
tell Sri'Kvishna that He alone was competent to clear the 
doubt, and that no other teacher was available, who was in 
any way like unto Him in respect of the capacity to clear this 
doubt. In undertaking any trying task, the fear of failure 
very naturally arises in the mind of the anxious aspirant ; and 
his desire to have an idea of the effect of that failure is also 
equally natural. The remaining stanzas in this chapter give a 
complete reply to the question, so anxiously raised here by 
Arjuna. 

sTig'sr i 

d ii 

SRI-KRISHNA SAID— 

40. O Arjuiia, ruin will not befall him either here 
(in this world) or there (in the other). Surely, O 
dear (Arjuna), no one, who does what is good, will 
(ever) come to a sad fate. 

41 — 42. He, that has /alien off from yoga, will 
go to the world of those, who have done -meritorious 
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deeds, and live (there) for long-continued years, and 
then be born (again) in the house of pure and pros- 
perous persons, or come into existence in the very 
family of such yogins as are possessed of (true) wisdom. 
That birth, which is of this kind, is indeed very 
diflScult to be obtained in (this) world- 

Here Sri-Kvishna assures Arjuna that the man, who has, 
in spite of his f’aitli' and effort, fallen off from yoga, will in no 
way go to ruin either here in this world, or in that other world, 
wherein he may have to live after his death and departure 
from here : and it is worthy of note that He bases this assur- 
ance on the general proposition that no one, who really does 
what is good in itself, will ever come to a sad fate. Evidently 
this means that, if we make sure that what we endeavour to 
do is good in itself, it is of no serious consequence whether we 
succeed or fail in the endeavour. Even our failure in the 
endeavour to do good enables us to reap some worthy reward, 
provided our endeavour is honest and earnest and is devoted 
to a good cause. 

That good comes out of such failures may ke seen to be 
true in the case of individuals as well as in the case of human 
communities. Let us take any great and beneficent movement 
in history into consideration, and we are sure to find that, in 
the early stages, it has had to meet with failure after failure, 
so much so that the very abundance of such failures has often- 
times disheartened some of the greatest heroes known to 
human history. But, in spite of all those failures and their 
disheartening effects from time to time, the movement itself 
is ultimately seen to succeed; and in its final success we cannot 
but notice how great is the educative value as well as the con- 
structive power of failure in the endeavour of man to march 
onwards along the road of progress and civilization. In fact, 
the failures of previous generations build up gradually that 
strength which accomplishes success later on in due time. 
Such indeed has been the case in connection with every great 
and good movement of note in history. Inasmuch as failures 
edu(;s^te and build up power in human communities, they 
prc^ucp good iri every generation, although success comes only 
in the fulness of time. In the case of individuals also, failures 
in noble endeavours have always a similar educative and 
power-producing value. That the steady and repeated practice 
©i mfeatakooncentration as well as of renunciation leads in the 
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end to the attainment of success in -^oga is in fact dependent 
upon this sort of value possessed by failures ; here there is a 
tacit recognition of the important fact that on the foundation 
of failures success may very well be built up. 

Failures in themselves can never surely mean, in the case 
of any worker in any good cause, that he is not to reap any 
reward and that he is not destined to succeed at all. Even as 
in history the failures of previous generations in any noble 
endeavour to achieve progress conduce to the success, which a 
later generation achieves in relation to that endeavour, even 
so the failures of an individual aspirant for the attainment of 
yoga, occurring in the course of one or more of his previous 
lives of re-incarnation, are apt to be conducive to the produc- 
tion of conditions, which, in a later life of his, enable him to 
attain success as a yogin : and we are told here how this may 
take place in accordance with the law of karma as the 
determiner of re-incarnation. 

Most of you may know that in Hinduism there are two 
ideas current regarding the nature of the life that comes after 
death. The earlier of these two ideas may be said to be Vedic 
in origin, and very closely resembles the conceptions of heaven 
and hell, which are so very largely current among numerous 
communities of mankind. Hinduism has its Svarga and 
Naraha corresponiing to the heaven and hell of other religions. 
The other idea — which is the later — in regard to the life after 
death is Upanishadic in origin ; and it considers moksha or the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment to be the 
final destiny of the soul and its everlasting life of infinite bliss. 
Freedom from the soul-enslaving bondage of karma, achieved 
through living the life of absolute non-attachment and 
unselfishness, is, as you are aware, declared to be the means for 
the attainment of moksha. Such a life is generally lived either 
under the directing influence of a strong sense of duty done for 
its own sake, or under the illuminating inspiration of a 
constantly guiding, omnipresent and all-loving God. 

While the disinterested and unattached life of this kind 
is rightly conceived to be indeed the very, best life to live, 
because of its fitness to serve as a means for the attainment of 
the everlasting bliss of soul salvation, it is granted at the 
same time that the attached life of interest and self-love may 
also be good or bad morally- The ethics of absolute altruism, 
ip which there is an utter absence of self-love, is the higher 
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etliics of Hinduism; and a life lived in accordance with the 
sanctions of this higher ethics can give rise neither to punya 
nor to papa. You know that both ptinya and papa can accrue 
only where the agent of an action is actuated by attachment 
to the fruits of his action : the disinterested life of non- 
attachment is too good to produce these b'ndtng effects of karma. 
But the other ethics of combined egoism and altruism— which 
is the comparatively lower ethics permitted in Hinduism — is 
always apt to give rise to punya as well as papa, the former of 
these resulting from the good life and the latter from the bad 
life, as judged by the standard of right conduct sanctioned by 
the code of this mixed ethics of self-love as moderated by 
the obligation of having to love and serve others than 
one^s self. The faithful aspirant, who fails in spite of 
himself in the endeavour to attain success in yoga, is put into 
the class of those who live the good life in accordance with 
this comparatively lower ideal of moral sanction. Since it is 
quite obvious that his life is not free from attachment to the 
fruits of work, punya accrues to him as a matter of course ; 
and thus his life deserves recognition as one of meritorious 
deeds. 

Another conception to be borne in mind here is, that 
accrued punya entitles one to enjoy after death the blessings of 
paradise; ' and you know that paradise itself is looked upon 
among us as a world of the gods, Svarga, for instance, being 
the world of Indra and his celestial sovereignty. Other such 
worlds of the gods are also conceived to exist ; and it is to 

these that the winners of punya as doers of meritorious deeds 
in life are led after their death, so that they may in proportion 
to their punya enjoy therein the happiness, which forms the 
due reward of their meritorious life lived here upon the 
earth. Evidently Svatga and other such worlds of the gods are 
Worlds of eijijoyment ; and Naralca or hell is the world of 
punishment and suffering intended for the expiation of the 
papa accruing from the doing of unrighteous deeds. 

It must be clear from this that both Svarga and Tslaraka 
are worlds from which it is not possible to work out the soul- 
salvation of moksha ; they are worlds specially fitted to be 
utilized in arranging the just distribution of the fruits 
of karma. It is in this earthly world of ours that we make or 
unmake our karma ; and the actual accomplishment of the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment is there- 
fore possible only from here. The duration of one’s life in a 
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world like Svarga, which is thus a world for the enjoyment of 
the happiness consequent upon the acquisition of punya, is very 
naturally determined by the amount of one’s punya itself : and 
the commonly quoted scriptural statement— pup,ye 
martyalokafn viSanti — distinctly tells us that, as soon as* a 
man’s punyads exhausted through enjoyment in the world of 
Svarga, he is sent back to this earthly world again, there to 
work out his life under the full control of the law of karma, 
either in the direction of seeking and finding the salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment, or in the direction of 
securing once again punya or papa, as the case may ber so as to 
be thereby enabled to enjoy the pleasures of paradise or 
to suffer the pains of hell- 

Thus the aspirant, who, in spite of his faith, fails for 
want of self-control to attain success in the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration, goes after death, to those worlds 
of the gods, to which all doers of meritorious deeds are 
generally destined to go, lives there for as many years as 
necessary, and then — when the enjoyment of all the various 
celestial pleasures fully proportionate to his punya has been 
duly finished — he is re-born again in the earthly world of 
mortal mankind so that he may endeavour once more therein 
to fulfil, as far as he can, the divine destiny and God-appoint- 
ed purpose of his mundane life. Please observe that the pui^ya, 
accruing from the work relating to the practice of the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration, is in all those cases where 
the practice is not crowned with true success, enough not only 
to enable the aspirant to enjoy for long-continued years 
the celestial pleasures of paradise, but also to introduce 
him into a favourable environment in his next re-birth in this 
world. From the stanzas, immediately following those that we 
are now considering, we shall make out that the same punya 
further tends to endow him in his re-birth upon the earth 
with such potentialities as are helpful for the attainment 
of success in yoga. The environment, into which the aspirant, 
who has fallen off from yoga, is led at his re-birth, is accord- 
ingly determined by the meritoriousness of his karma : and he 
is therefore made to be re-born either in the house of those 
who are pure and prosperous or in the family of wise yogins 
themselves- 

It is declared that birth in such air environment is indeed 
difficult to be had ; and hence it deserves to be looked upon as 
a very high privilege. The privileged character of such a birth 
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consists inainly in its offering facilities for living the unselfish 
life of duty, and also, if so desired, for working to attain 
success in the yoga of meditation and mental concentration. 
To be born in the house of those uho are prosperous 
and pure is to have worthy and suitable opportunities to live 
the life of helpful service for the good of others. How those 
opportunities are utilised is, however, a different matter : the 
privilege is in having the opportunities for service and 
sacrifice. When these are properly utilised, they help in the 
growth of dispassion and non-attachment to the fruits of 
work, so as to enhance one's fitness for the successful practice 
of yoga. To be born in the family of those, who are them- 
selves wise yogins, is to have the benefit firstly of such a note- 
worthy heredity and secondly of the example of their yogic life 
pf "spiritual effort and realization. This is benefit of no mean 
order, particularly to those who are themselves desirous of 
attaining success in the practice of yoga. 

cTsr ?r f i 
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43 — 45. There he recovers the association of that 
disposition, which belonged to his earlier embodiment; 

then, O Arjuna, he endeavours again for the 
attainment of success in yoga, because he is, though 
wanting in (the power of, controlling himself, carried 
^WMJby the force of that same practice which he had 
ti^fore.^Even he, (wha is merely) desirous of knowing 
(the nature of) yoga, transcends the verbal Brahman : 
bntthe yogin, who puts forth effort with deliberate 
endeavour, becomes fully free from impurities, attains 
success in the course of many births and then goes to 
the supreme goal. 

The first half of these three stanzas points out the pre- 
haTal potentialities with which the aspirant, who has fallen off 
ffom' yPgi, happens to be endowed in his re-birth as man ; the 
Ifefddhd half mentions the peculiar Value of yoga as a means 
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for the attainment of moksha, and shows how even the 
unsuccessful aspirant n'. ->7, through repeated effort, attain 
success and reach at last the supreme goal of soul-salvation 
and God-attainmeiit. On being re-born here, in the family of 
prosperous persons or of those who are themselves yogins, the 
unsuccessful aspirant of the former state of re-incarnation 
comes again naturally into association with his old disposition 
in favour of the practice of the yoga of meditation and rnental 
concentration: that is, in his new birth he has, as the result" 
of his old practice in the previous birth, an instinctive bent of 
mind in favour of this kind of yoga- 

Among living beings in the world around ,us, we can 
all easily observe how habit is prone to become second 
nature ; and this is due to the fact that voluntary 
activities are, through constant and continued repetition,, apt 
to become involuntary and spontaneous. The Hindu doctritie 
of karma maintains that this kind of tendency is trans- 
missible from birth to birth in the series of one’s spccessive re- 
incarnations ; §ind accordingly the process of re-incarnation 
converts activities, which, having been voluntary, have then 
tended to become, through practice, involuntary an4 spon,- 
taneous, into pre-natal and instinctive potentialities in favour 
of those same activities. Modern science also recognises fully 
the possibility of the conversion of voluntary activities 
into involuntary and instinctive ones through praptice 
and heredity. Such certainly is the force of ppjactice ; ^it 
operates itot only in the courte of a single life, but also 
produces, in accordance with the law of karma, its eff'ec.ts ip. 
successive lives of re-birth in the course of one’s re-incarnations. 

This being so, is there anything to feel seriously sorjty for, 
in regard to the failure of the aspirant who has fallen off from 
yoga owing to want of self-control ? Since the force of 
practice is able to convert voluntary activities in.to involuntary 
and instinctive ones under, suitable circumstances, it natup^i|.y 
tends to make the aspirant’s weakness of will-ppwer le.ss!aiad 
less of an obstacle working against the accomplishment of ^e 
object kept in view by him- Therefore, his f^Uute to.^^ccopa- 
plish success in the yoga of meditation and meptal epticentra- 
tion can spell no ruin to him ; it only delays, the*ftuitioncP-f 
his yogic endeavours- . If he does not reap the \yished for fsuit: 
in this birth, he may re^tp it in the nesft birth, .<aj in.any one pf 
the many births coming, after that, so that it can never be 
amiss fp look up.on him as one, .who is assuredly ^'IppS 
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the main road to success. The law of karma is, as you knows 
sure and unfailing in its operation ; and as certainly as it 
is unfailing in its operation, does it help him on to attain th'e 
desired success in due time. 

And what is the goal to which success in the yoga of 
meditation arid mental concentration leads ? You know already 
that this goal is indeed nothing less than soul-emancipation 
and God-attainment. This yoga is therefore a highly worthy 
means for the attainment of what happens to be the supreme 
purpose of life. How worthy it is, we may make out from the 
statement that even he, who is merely desirous of knowing the 
nature of yoga, transcends the verbal brahman. What is 
translated here as ‘ verbal brahman ’ is the expression sabda- 
hrahman ; and this is interpreted in different ways by different 
commentators. One of them understands it as the big thing 
which is describable by means of words, and hence takes it to 
mean prakriti or material Nature. Another makes it out to 
mean the brahman which consists of words. Probably many of 
you know that the word brahman is often enough used in 
Sanskrit in the sense of the Veda, as, for instance, in the com- 
mon expression ‘ brahmacharin which denotes a Vedic student. 
The Vedas, therefore, may well be taken to be the brahman 
which consists of words. To transcend the verbal brahman is 
thus either to be free from the influence of materia) Nature, or 
to be -able to rise above the comparatively lower form of 
religion taught in the Vedas. 

If now you remember that we have been already told 
(II. 45.) that the Vedas have the three gunas of prakriti for 
their subject-matter, and that those, who follow the sacrificial 
religion of the Vedas, are apt to be actuated by desires, you 
will at once see that both these interpretations of the expres- 
sion Sabda-brahman amount to the same thing, inasmuch as to 
transcend it in either sense is nothing other than to seek self- 
reklization and God-attainment through the adoption of the 
great moral discipline of absolute unselfishness and the law of 
universal equality. The fact, that an aspirant has truly become 
desirous of knowing the nature of yoga, clearly indicates that 
he has learnt to look upon the bliss of self-realization and 
God-attainment as being undoubtedly superior to all terrestrial 
and even celestial pleasures and enjoyments : and it is therefore 
in this manner evident that he transcends the verbal brahman. 

His very desire in favour of the yoga of meditation and 
tnehtari concentration shows that he has already begun to see 
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distinctly thcit tlic ethics of regulated egoism represents a 
comparatively lower ideal of conduct leading to a less worthy 
goal, than the ideal which is based on an absolutely selfless 
altruism. If the desire urges him on to practical endeavour 
and action, as it may very well do, he will begin the practice 
of meditation and mental concentration side by side with the 
practice of unselfishness, which is, after all, the same thing as 
w'hat we have more than once called disinterested dispassion- 
By means of such practice, he by degrees gets rid of the 
bondage-compelling stain of karma, so as ultimately to become 
fully free from all impurities. This process of purification 
goes on in life after life in the course of his re-incarnations, 
till it reaches completion ; and if throughout he puts forth 
deliberate endeavour, he is certain to secure success and to 
reach in the end the goal of self-realisation and God- 
attainment, 

Incidentally in this connection, I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to two points of interest. In relation to the moral 
discipline of unselfishness involved in the life of disinterested 
duty duly done, we learnt, while going through the second 
chapter (II. 40) of the Q'>td, that in that discipline there is 
neither any loss of effort put forth, nor any reverse through 
obstruction, and that even a little of it delivers one from great 
fear. The yoga of meditation and mental concentration in 
fact gives rise to realizations, which make the life of 
disinterested duty and universal equality both logically rational 
and morally imperative. So, even here, there can be no loss 
of effort put forth and no reverse through obstruction, and 
even a little of it delivers one from great fear. In that other 
discipline of life, wherein well-regulated conduct on earth is 
conceived to lead later on to the enjoyment of celestial happi- 
ness, both loss of effort and reverse through obstruction are 
possible ; it is in the very nature of interested and egoistic 
righteousness that practice tends more to confirm the egoism 
than to enhance the righteousness. In such a life it is very 
hard to build securely on the foundation of past failures ; and 
success comes only when the race is fully run without deviation 
and without slackness or backsliding. In transferring our faith 
from this ideal of ethics to that of absolutely selfless altruism, 
we rise to an entirely different plane of moral life ; and in this 
life practice perfects the unselfishness of the aspirant, at the 
same time that it not only assures but also, enhances the 
righteousness of his conduct- It is thus that even a little of 
this discipline of unselfishness delivers the aspirant from great 
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fear, and that the very desire to know the nature of the yoga 
of meditation and mental concentration is enough to enable 
him to transcend the verbal brahman. 

This similarity between the moral discipline of the life of 
disinterested duty and the practice of the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration is the first of the two points of 
interest here- The second point is one that has a bearing upon 
the doctrine of karma. It may be known to you that this 
doctrine is considered by some to amount to a kind of fatalism, 
which abolishes the freedom of the will and kills in consequence 
all moral responsibility in human life. I have already tried to 
show to you that this doctrine inculcates nothing more than 
that we ourselves 'make or mar our own future in respect of 
the attainment of the divine destiny of our immortal souls. 
From what we are told here in regard to what happens to the 
aspirant, who has, through want of self-control, fallen off 
froin the yoga of meditation and mental concentration, it is 
easy to gather that the power of karma lies in determining the 
natural environments into which a person is born, as also in 
defining and fixing the pre-natal potentialities with which he 
happens to be endowed time after time in the course of his 
career of successive re-incarnations. Even modern science 
believes in the power of well regulated and duly sustained habit 
in deterpiining the many mental and moral tendencies, which 
are serviceable in the building up of character, and grants 
freely that heredity is in general largely responsible for much 
of the native environments and pre-natal potentialitiea of all 
tire men and women who are born from time to time to live 
in-thye various human communities here upon the earth. 

A'belief of this kind in the power of habit and heredity 
is not in any manner inconsistent with the belief in the 
ffeedbtn of the wifi. It is perfectly right to hold that the 
stope ft>r the free working of one’s will is in no w'ay injuriously 
affected by the previous determination of his native environ- 
ments and prenatal potentialities. Indeed, in this respect 
karma does nothing more than habit and heredity, its deter- 
mining power also being limited to the ordering of the environ- 
ment and the endowing of potentialities. The doctrine of 
karma, as associated with the allied doctrine of re-incarnation, 
shows us that the pilgrimage of the soul to God as its final 
gpal, through the road of justly regulated and repeated 
^e'birth, is always carried out effectively by the right exercise 
tjf the freedom of the will. 
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It is easy enough to see that given environments and 
endowments may be utili.-.ed either well or ill , that is, either 
for the attainment of what happens to he the undoubted 
sinnmum bonum of life, or for securing ends which are less 
worthy and le^a elevating. That, which deteimines in reality, 
whethei the course of conduct m life under given conditions is 
to be morally the Jiighei or the lower, is ultimately the will of 
the person who liveo and works. Re-incarnation, as guided 
and controlled by the supremely just law of ka>'ma, offers m 
fact a greatly extended scope for the exercise of the freedom of 
the v/ill and helps to make it stronger and moie and more 
effective in the progiessive march of humanity towards its 
God-appointed, fai-off goal of civilization and the fulfilment 
of all Its supre nely moral and spiritual aims involved in the 
transcendental conceptions of God- attainment and e'<'erlastirig 
life. 

The next stanza emphasises the peculiar importance 
of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration as a 
means for the attainment of self realization and God-reahza' 
tion, and also for the conduct of the consequent life of 
absolute unselfishness and univeisal equality. It runs thus — 

46. The yogin is superior to the performers of 
austere penances, and is considered to be superior 
even to those who possess (much knowledge- The yogin 
IS superior to the performers of (religious) rites also. 
Therefore, O Arjuna do you become a yogm. 

Going through austere penances, acquiring the knowledge 
of truth and performing various religious rites are 
all looked upon as means suited for the attainment of piety, 
purity and all the other moral and spiritual results arising 
from deep devotion to religion- This stanza does not say that 
things like penances and rites are of no value as means for the 
attainment of religious ends ; it only says that, as such a 
means, yoga is superior to everything else As a matter of 
fact, Arjuna himself wanted, as you know, to retire from 
worldly life and go away into the forest, there to liv,e 
the unworldly life of austere penance and asceticism. That is^ 
he wanted to become a tapasvin. 
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Fasts and vigils and other such austerities form the 
ordinary constituents of the life of penance lived by the 
tapasvin, and he subjects himself from time to time to various 
courses of trying bodily pain, so that he may thereby rise 
above the influence of pleasures and pains and thus have his 
will made unshakable and indomitable. As a means for acqui- 
ring an ever increasing power of self-control, the life of 
austerities is not without its value and usefulness. The 
strengthening of the power of self-contiol in this manner 
represents only a preliminary stage in the larger and more 
comprehensive and illuminating discip>line of yoga. Moreover, 
the effect of the penances performed by the tapasvin is largely 
confined to himself. His penances m.ay chasten him, and may 
also strengthen his determination, and give him the power to 
live a life that is altogether untainted by sensuality and 
selfishness : but they cannot in themselves lead to the larger 
reali2ations that are achievable through yoga- A mere tapasvin 
as such cannot through his tapas attain self-realization and 
God-realization ; nor can he, through his own perscjnally 
realised conviction, come upon the rule of universal equality as 
the truest and the most appropriate guide of conduct. It is 
thus evident that the yogin is superior to the tapasvin- 

The yogin is again superior to the jfianin, who is the man of 
knowledge. Elsewhere in the QUa the word jndnin is, as you 
know, used to denote the man, who is possessed of Supreme 
wisdom and has arrived at the realizations derivable from 
success in the practice of yoga. It is evident that it cannot be 
so understood here ; the word here means simply a man 
of knowledge. It is a well-known fact that much knowledge 
does not always imply much wisdom, aiid learned fools are not 
certainly too rare in any part of the civilized world. It is also 
an equally well ascertained fact that for any one to be 
too nauch overborne by thought is to be unfit to w'ork out the 
practlcaT problems- of life and conduct. After all, the know- 
ledge, that one obtains by means of study and thought and 
consistent philosophising, gives rise at best to a mere 
intellectual realization of truth and reality, as forming the 
-foundation of faith as well as of the ethics of right conduct. 
But, as we have already learnt, the yogin’s realizations in the 
■state of sumddhi are all matters of direct personal experience 
to him, depending, as they do, on his inner perception of the 
ultimate reality and the basic truth of things. His wisdom is 
.therefore sounder, surer and more readily capable of being put 
into practice than that of the mere man of knowledge : hence 
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the yogin serves his own. good, and the good of society aright 
more assuredly than the man of mere knowledge can ever do* 
Thus the yogin mav be seen to be superior to the jndnin also. 

The next comparison here is that of the yogin with the 
karmin, or the performer of religious rites. The karmin is the 
man, who regularly goes through all the religious rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the sacred lawsj performing every one 
of them with the greatest care and the most scrupulous 
attention to details. In that way he may live a very honour- 
ble life, a life of piety, purity and absolute harmlessness. The 
discipline of the ritualistic life, lived well under the guidance 
of the sacred laws, may certainly do him an immense amount 
of good , It may improve his power of self-control and enable 
him to acquire and sustain the faith, which teaches that life 
has a higher purpose and a nobler destiny than the free 
and full satisfaction of the unceasingly urgent demands of the 
senses and the appetites. Nevertheless, it is easy to see that 
this life, lived under the guidance of the sacred laws ordaining 
the ceremonial observances of Vedic and domestic ritualism, 
does not directly aim at moksha, which, as you know, is the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. The 
religion of Vedic sacrifices and other similar ceremonial rites 
has the three ‘ quilities ’ of prakfiti characterising its objects 
(11. 45) ; and therefore it gives rise to punya, when well 
objerved, and is calculated to secure for one the opportunity of 
enjoying the pleasures of paradise as its due reward. It is 
believed that it cannot do more than this. But yoga dqes 
more, as you are aware , it enables the yogin to rise above the 
three known ‘qualities’ of praknii, and to obtain self-realization 
and also the power to live the life of universal equality. Thus 
It is almost self evident that the yogin is superior to the karmin 
as well. 

Now the meaning of the injunction — ‘ Therefore, O 
Arjuna, do you become a yogin ’ — must be easily evident to 
you all. You know that Arjuna’s sense of duty, in relation to 
his having earnestly to fight out the battles of the great war of 
the Mahcibhcirata, was not strong enough to enable him to rise 
above the ideas of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’. The trouble with him 
at the time was that he could not bring himself to kill in 
battle hxs own kindred and revered preceptors ; and this 
weakness of his due to the selfish feelings of i-ness and mine- 
ness could be corrected only with the aid of yoga. Without 
overcoming well these unwholesome feelings, it was impossible 
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itit him to live the life of disinterested duty, as based 
an self'realization and God realization and on the the conse- 
quent ethical law of universal equality and entire unselfishness. 
This is why Arjuna was called upon to become a yogin, that 
is,, to conduct himself in the situation in the manner of 
a yogin. 

wr 'g' ^ w «vs ii 

47. Even among all the ybgins, he, who, being 
possessed of faith, is devoted to Me, with his inner 
self directed towards Me, — (he' is deemed by Me to be 
the best among accomplished yogins. 

At the beginning of this chapter, we had to arrange, 
under three heads, all those who undertake the practice of the 
yoga of meditation and mental concentration. We looked at 
them first as those who were desirous of climbing up to yoga ; 

as those who had climbed up to yoga ; and lastly as those 
«yho had accomplished success in their practice of yoga. These 
lk^> as you know, have in Sanskrit been called yuktas ; and 
the expression yuJcf a- £ama occurring in this stanza has therefore 
Wep translated by me as ‘ the best among accomplished 
yogins 

* -You may remember my having told you already 
that self-tbalization constitutes the first step in the 
Access, whifch the yukta or the man of accomplished 
achieves, that God-realization is the next higher step 
therein, to which some - successful yogrns may not rise 
dt all, and that each self-realization and God-realization is 
separately capable of giving to the ethical law of universal 
equality apd,;®hsolute unf^lftshess its truth-born authoritative- 
n^s and unquestionable- justification. In the case of the 
ypgin, who proves fortunate enough to have both self-realiza- 
tipn and God-realizatioi?i included in his yogjc success, this 
same ethical law naturally, rests upon a double sanction ; and 
his faith in it is therefore certain to be even'more intense and 
real.. It is but right therefore to look upon him as a higher 
type of yogjn. We saw further that the yogin^s self-realization 
has-t-wo aspects, That his God-realization also has two aspects 
ip the same manner and that he, who, through self realiza- 
has been enabled to see himself in all beings, may be 
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different from him, who, by that same means, has become able 
to see all beings in himself, even as he, who, through God- 
realization, has been enabled to see God in all beings, may be 
different from him, who thereby sees all beings in God. 
Accordingly it is conceived that there may be four varieties, 
among those that deserve to be called accomplished yogins. 

Moreover, the man of austerities, the man of knowledge 
and the man of religious rites, who are all referred to in the 
previous stanza, are also considered to be worthy of being 
looked upon as yogins, for the reason that they also practise 
self-control and endeavour to live a higher life than that of 
the senses and the appetites. It is therefore not at all hard to 
think of different kinds of yogins with varying attainments and 
different degrees of pe'^fection ; and we are told here that, 
among all such yogins, he, who is faithfully devoted to God 
and has his inner self directed towards God, is indeed the best 
and the most highly perfected yogin. 

Please note that the requirements to be fulfilled by this 
best of yogins is that he should have faith in God, should 
have his inner self directed towards God, and should be devote^ 
to God. These things will quite naturally come to. a yogin as 
the result of his God-realization in his yogic state of samadKi. 
To be able in the state of samudhi to perceive God, and then 
to have no faith in God, is ordinarily impossible. From this, 

I do not want you to draw the inference that it is only the 
successful yogin, who has achieved God-realKation, that can 
command a real and intense faith in God. It is known that- 
such faith is capable of being won by other suitable m^ans as 
well. The reality and the intensity of a man*s faith ip Qo^i 
- — in whatsoever manner it may have been derived- — direct hjs, 
inner self necessarily towards God. When the inner self of a 
man is not directed towards God, his faith in God is apt to be 
merely superficial and not deep-rooted in the heart. To be 
devoted to God, with the inner self turned towards God, is 
have God as the only object of love and worship and devotion. 
Such a faithful and real lover and ^worshipper of .Qod, . s^ays 
SrI-Krishna, is the best and the most perfect ' amqi^g, 
accomplished yogins, 

A God-loving, God- worshipping and God-devoted yogin 
of this kind cainnot live his life otherwise than in full 
accordance with the ethical law of universal equality and 
absolute unselfishness : and while so livi®g his life, Ke 
will never be tempted to- feel that, for-the goodness-ef it, he 
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is himself responsible and has to rely upon himself, as his 
reliance is in fact known to be always and entirely upori God. 
You must be able to see that in reality there is much difference 
between the goodness* which is thus God^reliant, and the 
goodness that is solely self-reliant. One point we have to 

note in this difference is that self reliant goodness is apt to be 
egotistic ; that is, it is quite capable of subjecting the person, 
who lives the life of self-reliant goodness, to the taint of the 
feelings of i-ness and mine-ness at least in some smiall measure. 
Unless he gets rid of even this tinge of egotism and self- 
regard, no o^ogin can hope to become the perfect man of purity 
he ought to be. Indeed, the perfection of the yogin finds its 
consummation, only when even the smallest tinge of self' 
regard does not pollute the purity of his moral selflessness; and 
until this consummation of perfection Is attained, he cannot 
be the best of yogins. 

To know God, to have faith in Him, and to be whole- 
heartedly devoted to Him, are indeed the things which build up 
the perfection of the yogin ; and these are certain to 
make him feel that, in all that he thinks and feels and 
does, he has to serve merely as the instrument of God and 
carry out His will- Even his own realizations he attributes to 
tixe love of God, and makes the grace of God responsible for 
whatever good there may be in that life of universal equality 
which he so very naturally lives. Thus the absolute moral 
selflessness of this best of yogins may be seen to be the result 
of his complete self- surrender to God. 

This stanza, which I have thus far and in this manner 
explained, brings the sixth chapter to its close ; and in so 
doing, it introduces quite aptly the subject matter of the next 
six chapters. The first six chapters, it may be said, deal mainly 
with self-realization, and the second six chapters with God- 
Realization ;■ the third six chapters aim at pointing out the 
practical application of these realizations to individual and 
social life in human communities- It is maintained by almost 
all the well-known commentators on the Qita that, in the light 
of the subject-matter dealt with, this whole work of eighteen 
chapters is in reality divisible thus into three large parts 
consisting of six chapters each. The proper time to survey 
and study in full the complete plan of the QHa is after we have 
carefully gone through the whole work and understood the 
import of all its contents well. Let me, however, before con- 
^uding our lecRure to-day, draw yout attention to the fact 
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that* througliout the QitUy conviction and. conduct are looked 
upon as being more important than the means by which the 
conviction is arrived at or the manner in which the 
appropriate conduct is sustained. 

W^hat I mean to say is this — that the injunction here 
intimated to Arjuna,^ to the effect that he should endeavour to 
become a God-knowing, God-believing and God-devoted yogin, 
need not necessarily imply that he was called upon to give up 
his immediate duty of giving battle to the enemy and to enter 
instead upon the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration at once, so as to achieve self-realization and 
God-realization by getting into the supra-normal state of 
samcidhi^ On the other hand, what really appears to be the 
intended aim is that he was asked to conduct himself in the 
manner, in which the yogin, who has arrived at God-realization 
and has become God-knowing, God-believing and God-devoted, 
would conduct himself in the situation* surrendering himself 
entirely to God and making of himself no more than a ready 
and willing instrument to carry out the will of God. It 
was evidently required of Arjuna that he, in living his life 
of strenuous duty, should always have an attitude of mind, 
which, in relation to the great question of conduct, would 
be similar to that of the yogin, who has succeeded in 
attaining both self-realization and God-realization ; and the 
command given here to Arjuna is indeed a command given 
to all melt and women in all ages and lands. 

This view, that the ethics of conduct is in fact the main 
topic, which is dealt with in the QUd throughout, and that 
the psychological and metaphysical foundations of that ethics 
are taken into consideration in it to prove that the absolutely 
altruistic morality of the conduct commanded therein is entirely 
rational and rests unshakably upon the impregnable foundation 
of truth, is capable of being gathered from both the first and 
the last stanzas of this chapter. The first stanza, as you know, 
attaches importance to the doing of duty without attachhient 
to the fruits of work ; and the last stanza: says that" the best 
and the most excellent yogin is he who knows God, -believes in 
God and is s.o whole-heartedly devoted to God as to 'fin’d it 
quite easy and natural to live the life ofMuty without 
attachment to the fruits of work. 

Nevertheless, the study and examination pf the psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical foundations of the ethics taught in the 
QUd cannot at all be considered to be unnecessary or 
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unimportant. There are indeed many students of the 
Bhagavadglta, to whom the study of the psychology and the 
metaphysics taught therein appdters to be more important 
than the examination of the ethics of conduct evolvable from 
that same psychology and metaphysics. Butj as many of you 
are aware, we have been all along trying to learn mainly what 
guidance the QUd gives to us to build up our character well and 
to conduct our lives aright. Accordingly, we have been all along 
attaching greater importance and paying greater attention to 
the ethics taught by Srl-Krishna in it than to the psychological 
and metaphysical foundations of that ethics. The yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration being the means by which 
it is possible to get at these foundations, it is intelligible why 
Srl'Kyishna had to explain its nature and its results at some 
length to Arjunai as is actually done in this chapter which is 
almost wholly devoted to its consideration. 

Yamunacharya, whom I have already quoted more than 
oncci sums up thus under five heads the teachings contained in 
this chapter ; — 

Those five heads are (i). the process of practising the yoga 
of meditation and mental concentration, (ii) the four varieties 
of successful yogins, (iii) the means to be adopted for attaining 
success in the practice of this yoga, fiv) the certainty of the 
achievement of that success sooner or later by all those who 
earnestly endeavour to attain it, and (v) lastly, the 
superiority of the yoga of divine devotion to all other forms 
or aspects of yoga. Here we have a comprehensive description 
of the contents of the sixth chapter, which tells us how and 
^ whom and under what conditions the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration is to be practised, what the results 
are of attaining success in the practice of that yoga, and how 
these results tend to ratify and uphold the ethical law 
qfiimiversal equality as the most appropriate guide of conduct 
in life*. To know the self, to know God, and then to guide 
our conduct with the aid of such knowledge, — these thirvgs 
become possible through the attainment of success in the 
practice of yoga ; and I now leave it to you to judge its value 
as a means of discovering truth and of supporting justice, 
purity and goodness in life. With the next chapter, -we begin, 
-as you 'know, the special study of the great question of 
'•<3 od'fealiza tion . 



A GLOSSARY OF THE SANSKRIT WORDS 
OCCURRING IN THE LECTURES 

(Arianged according to the English alphabet) 


A 

AhhyascL repetition, continued 
practice- 

Achala immoveable- 

Achintya., unknowable or unthinU 
able 

Adhikarin .a worthy and qualified 
aspirant- 

Adhyatmachetas .the mind that is 
fixed on the soul- 

Adisesha. a certain something the 
beginning of which remains to 
be found out the name of a 
mythical serpent- 

Adnihfa invisible religious influ- 
ence proceeding from the 
proper performance of a 
sacrifice and other such reli- 
gious acts of worship* 

Advaita non duality , one-ness , 
t'he monistic school of the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Advaiia-vedanta ..the system of 
monistic philosophy founded 
upon the JJpanishads. 

Advaitm one who upholds or 
follows the principles of the 
Advaita philosophy. 

Aham .the ego, I, 

Ahampadartha the entity denoted 
by the pronoun ‘ I h 

Ahatikdra that modification of the 
principle known as mdhat, 
in which the tendency for 
individualisation in matter 
makes its appearance for the 
first time in the evolution 
of Nature according to the 
Sfnkhya philosophy : i-ness ; 


the idea that one is the agent 
and therefore the owner of the 
fruits of the work done by one, 
egotism 

Aikya one ness 

Aitareya-bmhmana a brahmana 
relating to the Rig-veda- 

Aja unborn, 

Ajad'a non-inert, conscious, alive- 

Apiana ignorance, as indicating 
the absence of knowledge, the 
opposite of knowledge or 
wrong or perverse knowledge. 

Akarma no-work ; passivity. 

Akshauhinl an army-corps consist 
ing of 21 >870 chariots, the 
same number of elephants 
65>610 horses, and lO^ldSC 
foot-soldiers. 

Amnta the ambrosia of the god< 
conceived to be capable oi 
bestowing immortality on al 
those who taste it. 

Amritatva deathlessness, immor 
tality. 

Ainsavatdra. partial descent ; par 
tially descended God, or s 
partially divine incarnation. 

Anddi beginningless. 

Jnanda bliss , joy. 

Ananta the endless one ; the nam 
of a mythical serpent. 

Afiga the body ; a cons tit uen 
limb. 

Antanksha the middle region o 
the mid-world which is situate' 
between the earth and th 
heaven. 
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Antdrindnya the inner organ of 
perception generally called 
rnanas^ 

AntarySmitvd internal controller- 
ship. 

Ann atom atomic. spacially 
limited. 

Anuhhava experience , actually 
experienced pleasure? and 
pains 

Anushanate has lingering attach' 
ment. 

Anushanga that which closely 
follows or goes in the wake of 
attachment. 

Aparydptain insufficient, inade- 
quate ; unlimited 

Aranyakas a portion of each of 
the Vedas, considered to have 
been given out by certain sages 
living in the forest and con- 
ceived to be fit to be studied 
in the forest. 

Arjuna'viihclda'yoga . thefirst chap- 
ter of the Bhagcivddgtta— the 
chapter wherein sorrow and 
sadness may be seen to have 
overtaken Arjuna. 

Asana ^.bodily posture in sitting , a 
seat. 

A.schUrya marvel , wonder 

Ash^ngd'yoga the yoga of eight 
constituent limbs , the practice 
of concentrated meditation 
made up of the e’ght processes, 
known as yama, niyamatdsana, 
‘^fdnaydma, pratydhdra, dhard' 
na, dhydna a’nd samddhi 
fdvadhdna the feat of memory 
wherein attention is directed 
to eight things at the same 
time 

latprapancha ‘ my world ’ as 
opposed to ‘ your woild ’ ; the 
subjective world as opposed to 
the objective world, 


Asrama-dharma duties appertain- 
ing to all men and women in 
the various legally ordered 
stages of life. 

AsRyd envy , incapacity to put up 
with the superiority of others 

Atatdyin a felon engaged in a 
murderous deed 

Atiratha a warrior who is capable 
of fighting well against many 
samaraihas 

Aimaa the soul or self , one’s self, 
himself or herself* 

Atmandtmaviveka spiritual discri- 
mination , the discrimination 
of the soul from the non-soul. 

It7nani yat cheias tat that mind 
which IS fi^vcd on the soul 

Jtmaayevdtmajid tiishtah satisfied 
in his own heart with himself. 

Atmurdma the spiritual seer whose 
delight consists in the realiza- 
tion of his own soul. 

Atmarati^> one whose delight is in 
hib own self 

Jitma'samyama'yoga the practice 
of mental self-control 

Atma-iuddhi self-puiification. 

Atma tjipta one who is satisfied 
with himself, or one who has 
acquired spiritual satisfaction 

Atmavnn one who is well capable 
of being master of himself , 
the possessor of self-mastery. 

Avadhdna attention , multiplex 
attention aided by correct 
memory. 

Avatd^a descent , descent of God , 
incarnation of God as man. 

Avindiin having no destruction , 
iqdestructible. 

Av^akta non-manifest. 

Avyaya not subject to change , 
indestructible. 

Ayukia he who has not practised 
the yoga of concentrated 
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attention , the interested 
worker without the yoga of 
selflessness. 

B 

Baddha']lva the bound soul tied 
down to live in matter 

Bhagavad dharma the characteris- 
tics of God. 

Bhagdvadgitd Divine Song the 
famous name of the well-known 
dialogue in the Mahahhdrata be- 
tween Sn-Knshna and Arjuna 
treating of the philosophy of 
conduct : it consists of 18 
chapters and forms part of the 
Bhishma'parvan, which itself is 
one of the 1 8 parvans or books 
into which that great epic is 
divided. 

Bhdgavatadharma the characteris- 
tics of the godly man. 

Bhakti loving devotion- 

Bhakti'mdrga the way of attaining 
salvation through loving devo- 
tion to God. 

Bhakh-yoga the practice of loving 
devotion directed towards God 

Bhavand the internal mental im- 
pression forming the basis of 
conceptual knowledge. 

Bhaya fear. 

Bhikshu a mendicant , an ascetic , 
a monk. 

Bhtshma'parvan one of the eight- 
een books of the Mahubhdrata, 
the book that gives an account 
of the battles fought between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
during the ten days when the 
Kaurava army was led by 
Bhishma as its generalissimo. 

BKoga enjoyment of worldly power 
and pleasure. 

BKolcta...the enjoyer. 


Bhuias the elements ; elementary 
matter , beings. 

Brahma the religious authority as 
well as the wisdom and work 
of the priestly class. 

Biahma-bhf/taJi he who has be- 
come the Brahman, 

Btahmachdnn the Vedic student. 

Brahma-karma ‘ Brahman-work * ; 
a form of worship which is 
directed to propitiate the Su- 
preme Being of the Veddnia, 

Brahman the Great Being ; the 
Supreme Being or the Infinitely 
Big Being , the Veda . the uni- 
verse as the visible infinite. 

Brdhmana the aristocratic priest , 
a member of the Brahmin 
caste ; an appendix to a Veda,' 
being a kind of commentary 
thereon. 

Brahmdnanda the bliss of the 
Brahman. 

Brahmamrvdna..,the beatific bhssf 
of the Brahman, 

Brdhml that which appertains to 
the Brahman and is divinely 
philosophical. 

Brdhml sthiUli the divinely philo- 
sophical state. 

Bnhadaranyakopamshad one of 
the well-known ten IJpani^ads. 

Buddhi the faculty of intefleciion : 
intellection. 

C 

Chaitanyasvardpa the nature of 
consciousness, a thing which is 
of the nature of consciousness-. 

Chanddla. an outcaste ; a man of 
horriblt wicked life. 

Chdrvukas a class of Indian philos- 
ophers who are atheistic 
secularists and materialists. 

Chdturmrnya. .the system- of the 
four castes. 


G-80 
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CKet£is...mmd. 

Cfiinmaj^a... essentially of the nature 
of consciousness ; consisting of 
the principle of consciousness. 

Chintyd... cognizable ; capable of 
being thought of. 

Chit... consciousness ; the principle 
of consciousness. 

Cfiitht...the mind looked upon as 
the thinking principle of con- 
sciousness. 

Chitta - vritti - nirodha... voluntary 
prevention of the outward 
functioning of the thinking 
principle of consciousness. 

D 

Daivfl... appertaining to the gods, 
such as Indra, Varuna etc. 

Daw.^a...the power of punishment. 

Dehdt jtui'huddhi .. .the wrong know- 
ledge of mistaking the body 
for the soul. 

DehatTna'ViveJ<a...the knowledge of 
the essential difference between 
the body and the soul. 

Dehin..ithe owner of the body ; 
the embodied soul. 

Dhdraij.a... the fixing of the atten- 
tion. 

justice and righteousness ; 
yirttue ; ^ religion ; morality ; 
righteousness and duty ; char- 
acteristic quality. 

Dharma'bhuta-jnana...the charac- 
teristic of awareness as apper- 
taining to the principle of con- 
sciousness. 

D&armakshetra...a. holy plain where- 
on the Brahminical life of 
exemplary righteousness and 
fiety is lived. 

t)hama-sammw(i^Ha... perplexed as 
to what duty is. 

Dharma-sankara... confusion of du- 
ties. 


Dharmasafikaia... conilict of duties. 

Dharmibhuta-jMna . . .the principle 
of consciousness as character- 
ised by the characteristic of 
awareness. 

DKarmya... virtuous, just. 
Dharmyatva... righteousness, virtu- 
ousness. 

Dhydna . . . medita tion. 

Dhydna'Moka...a stanza intended to 
serve as an aid for that fixing 
of attention which is required 
in practising continued medi- 
tation. 

Dhydna'yoga...the practice of medi- 
tation and mental concentra- 
tion for attaining self-realiza- 
tion. 

Dm vyct-yujna... mate rial sacrifice, 

Dushkrita... evil deed,* tendency 
impressed upon the re-incarna- 
ting self by evil karmas. 

Dvandvas... physical or psychologi- 
cal pairs of opposites, such as 
heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion. 

DvandvatUa...he who has risen 
above the power of the pairs 
of opposites, such as heat and 
cold, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion. 

Dvesh£t...aversion ; hatred. 

£ 

.^kograia... one* pointedness of at- 
tention* 

Skatattvdbhydsa... continued medi- 
tation of some one thought, 
idea or experience. 

c 

Qahand karmano gati/i.,, the mean- 
ing of work is hard to under- 
stand. 
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Qhatdkasa the spacial expanse 
limited by the earthy walls of 
a pot. 

Qitd song , the Bhagavadgitd. 

Qnhastha • the house-holder. 

Quna'kntU'varna ..caste by quality. 

Qu«as ..the three ‘qualities’ of 
prakfiti, VIZ., sattva, rajas and 
iamas- 

Quru a teacher or preceptor. 

H 

Hanh a name of God Vishnu. 

HanJi Om a formula of prayer 
and salutation repeated at the 
commencement and conclusion 
of a formal recitation of the 
Vedas. 

Hatha'yoga the practice of forced 
postures of a difficult and acro- 
batic character. 

Homa.. a fire-offering, a sacrifice. 

I 

Jndnya'jaya ..sense-conquest. 

Indriyum the organs of sense or 
action. 

Udvdsyopanishad the first of the 
well-known ten Upanishads , it 
belongs to the Vdjasaneya^ 
saDihitd known as the White 
YajuT'veda. 

Ishta. desirable. 

Ishtaiva desirability. 

J 

Jada. devoid of the power of 
knowing , inert, unconscious. 

]anaka a father ; the title of thi 
kings who ruled in Mithila ii. 
ancient times* 

Jar.ma'knta'varna caste by birth. 

jdiismara the person who has 
acquired the power of knowing 
the nature of his many 


previous births or states of 
re-in carnation. 

Jdtyekavachana that use of the 
singular number by which the 
whole of a collection of things 
of the same kind happens to 
be denoted. 

Jivanmukta one who has acquired, 
even while alive here, a large 
measure of freedom from the 
limitations imposed by the body 
upon the soul. 

Jndna knowledge ; wisdom; 
theory. 

Jndna-mdrga the path of know- 
ledge or of wisdom for attaining 
salvation. 

Jncina-tapas the austerity of 
thought. 

Jndna-yajna .a moral form' of 
sacrifice , mental worship. 

Jndna.yoga.. the practice of medi- 
tation and mental concentra- 
tion for the acquisition of 
self realization and God-real- 
ization. 

Jndna'yogin the person who has 
attained self-realization and 
God-realization by means of 
the acquisition of true wisdom 
through meditation and mental 
concentration. 

Jnanendriyani the organs of sense* 

Jndnin the man of knowledge; 
the man who is possessed of 
supreme wisdom and has 
arrived at the realizations 
derivable from success in the 
practice of yoga. 

K 

Kdtna desire ; an object of desire: 
wishful will. 

Kdmdtmdnah those who are actu- 
ated by desires and - whose 
nature is -made up of desires. 
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Karma . work ; act ; action done m 
tke previous states of the 
embodied existence of the 
aoul ; the impressed tendency 
generated in relation to 
the soul in consequence of 
acts done in the previous 
states of Its re-incarnation. 

Karma^hhumi the land of work 
and worship 

KarmaMnda that part of the 
Veda which deals with sacri- 
fices and the rules and rituals 
connected therewith. 

Karma'kauiala cleverness in work, 
cleverness in performing well 
one’s duties in life. 

JCarmfl-margd . the path of work 
and duty ; the Vedtc path of 
ritualism. 

KttrTnan...work , action; deed. 

Kflrfna'prav^ka .the stream of 
karma* 

Kflttna*janny55A...renunciation of 

- ‘ works. 

Karma-sannyasin, one who has 
renounced works. 

Karma'vasand: the internal im- 
press left behind by every kind 
of work so as to determine the 
potentialities and environ- 
ments of a soul’s coming con- 
dition of re-incarnation. 

Kdtma-yogfi.. the doctrine of work, 
the right practice of duty. 

Karma-yogin... on& who successfully 
follbws the doctrine of work 
by the due performance of 
disinterested duty. 

Karmendnyai^l the organs of 
action. 

KSmin the man of work , the 
performer of religious rites. 

Karuna ..merciful .sympathy, 

Kaihopamshad ..one of the ten 
well-known Upanishads , it is 
attached to the Yajur-veda. 


Kdya .the body. 

Kevala^bilrtra karman merely 
such wotk as is required for 
the upkeep of the body, 

Kirti fame, good name, reputa- 
tion 

Ki ipd mercy. 

Krodha anger. 

Kshcittra what appertains to the 
Kshattriya, valour, sovereignty 
and statesmanship. 

Kshattriya the aristocratic mili- 
tary caste in the Aryan orga- 
nisation of Hindu society. 

Kshema the safeguarding of the 
good that has alieady been 
obtained ; order as contrasted 
with progress. 

Kula dharma family -virtue ; the 
virtues of family-life. 

Kula-kshaya . destruction of the 
family or family-life. 

Kumbhaka ..the process of keeping 
the lungs fully filled in with 
air by refraining from breath- 
ing out after taking a deep 
inspiration. 

Kniastha he who is immoveahly 
aloft, the spirit that is uninflu- 
enced by the tendencies and 
forces of the flesh. 

L 

Lauhkl that which appertains to 
the world and is worldly. 

Loka-sangraha acceptance of the 
world , guidance and control 
of the world. 

M 

Madbhava my state or my condi- 
tion 

Mahabhdrata. the great Indian 
national epic of 18 books 
known to have been composed 
by Vyasje.! 
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Mahakaia. the great expanse of 
space which is unlimited 

Maharathas warriors of the great 
chariot, i e., warriors who fight 
their battles from within a 
great chariot, technically, a 
maharatha is a warrior who, 
riding in a gieat chariot in the 
battle-field, is capable of 
attacking successfully 10,000 
foot-soldiers fighting with bows 
and arrows. 

Mahat one of the principles form- 
ing a link in the Sc'oikhya 
chain of universal evolution , 
that evolved condition of 
praknti m which it is first 
made manifest and able to 
produce the many material 
things making up the universe. 

Maitn friendly love and satis- 
faction. 

Mamakdra ‘ mine-ness ’ , the idea 
of ownership in regard to the 
results of one’s work. 

Mama vartma my path. 

Manas the internal organ of sense 
or the faculty of attention ; 
mind. 

Manishdpavchaka ..a small poem 
of five stanzas by b’ankara- 
charya. 

Mano'gata-kdma desires enter- 
tained in the mind. 

Mano'Vdk'kaya . mind, language and 
body, making up the three 
instruments of the soul called 
inharana. 

M<;tntras Vedic hymns ; spells , 
prayer formulas. 

Manu-smnti an important work 
on the sacred law of the 
Hindus, attributed to the 
ancient law-giver, Manu 

Mdrga . way, path. 

Mata teaching, doctrine; opinion. 


Mithydchdra a false person of 
insincere conduct. 

Mlechchha a barbarian , an out- 
caste 

Moksha the salvation of soul- 
emancipation , the blissful 
beatific freedom arising from 
perfected self-realization. 

Mudita joyous appreciation. 

Mukta one who has attained the 
salvation of soul-emancipation, 
one who is liberated from the 
bondage of samsdra- 

M'laprak'iiti the same thing as 
prakpti conceived to be th? 
root-source of all the materia 
things found in the universe. 

Mum a seei , a sage , one blessed 
with the intuitive vision of 
inner inspiration. 

N 

Naanushajjate. has no lingering 
attachment. 

Naishkarmya the state of being 
unaffected by karma. 

Naraka hell 

JSIigraha forcing ; coeraon. 

l^irdlamhana'dhydna unsupported 
meditation; that kind of 
meditation in which attention 
becomes concentrated in spite 
of there being no object on 
which It may be concentrated. 

Nirdvandva free from the domi- 
nation of certain pairs of 
opposites, such as heat and 
cold, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion. 

Nirvairia salvation 5 the bliss of 
soul-emancipation. 

Nir'yoga-kshema one who is re- 
gardless of both kskema %n4 
yoga , a person who does 
not endeavour either to 
maintain intact the ^ood 
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things that he has already 
acquired or to obtain more and 
more of such good things for 
himself. 

Nish?crijia... whatever is unengaged 
in work. 

NisJiiHas...positions or standpoints 
in the philosophy of conduct 
as applied to life. 

NUsreyasa^-.the highest good ; the 
bliss of soul'cmancipation. 

Nistraigu«ya...free from the mixed 
influence of all the three gunas 
or ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti- 

Nityn... ever enduring, eternal. 

Nityci'sannyasm...a person who has 
for ever renounced work. 

2^itya'sattvastha...ever well-estab- 
lished in sattva ; a person or a 
being in whom the quality of 
sattva is so preponderant that 
the other qualities of rajas and 
tamas may well be conceived 
to be almost absent. 

Nivfitti . . . withdrawal j renunciation . 

Nivritti'marga. . .the path of renun- 
ciation and retirement. 

Niyutna... external regulation of 

conduct. 

Niyutct... determined by the sense 
of obligation. 

0 

(5m... the syllable called pranava and 
understood to denote the 
Supreme Being : it is usually 
uttered in association with the 
- recital of Vedic hymns and 
religious prayers and formulas, 
and is conceived to have a 
mystic significance of great 
value- 

Om Bk€rbhuvassuvah...a religious 
formula wherein- the Supreme 
Being is conceived as pervading 
4nd ■ ' conttolling - the three 


worlds, the earth-world, the 
heaven-world and the inter- 
mediate world of antariksha. 

P 

Pandita...a learned person ; a wise 
sage. 

Papa. ..sin ; sinful action ,* tenden- 
cy impressed on the minds of 
people by their evil deeds. 

Pdpman...a sinful thing. 

Par abrahman... the supremely tran- 
scendent and unlimitedly Big 
Being ; God. 

PardkprapaNcha . . .the objective 

world. 

Pflram...an adverb meaning ex- 
reedingly well. 

Parama . . . supreme. 

Parama'Purusha...the Supreme Per- 
son ; God. 

Paramu'purushdrtha . . . the supreme 
purpose of human life j the 
salvation of soul -emancipa- 
tion. 

Pa'amdtman...the Supreme Soul of 
the Universe ; God. 

Pariprana...earnest questioning. 

Par]a'/iya...aVedic deity understood 
to be the god of rain ; rain- 

Parotkarshdsahishnutva . . . incapacity 
to put up with the superiority 
of another in any matter. 

Paryapla...adequate ; limited. 

Pasyati .-sees. 

Patita...a fallen man; a person 
who has failed to observe the 
religious rules of restraint, and 
has not performed the dutiqs, 
appertaining to him and his 
ordered station in life. 

P/jala... fruit ; result ; desired end 
in view. 

Pra.hAu...lord or master; the mastep- 
soul.- 
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Prakjiti Nature, the material of 
which the embodiment of the 
soul lb composed 5 the piimor- 
dial substance from which all 
the material things m the 
univeise are evolved 

Pnlfiaycima the control of breath- 
ing , the practice of breath- 
controh 

Prampata reverential prostration 
before wor&hippable persons 
and objects 

Prdrahdha'karma that impressed 
tendency of work which has 
become operative and kinetic 
xn actual life. 

Prasdda clearness , freedom from 
mental distractions. 

Prasanna'Chctas one who has a 
clear undistracted mind. 

Pratydhdra.“th.Q withdrawal of the 
senses from external objects, 
being one of the eight pro- 
cesses involved in the practice 
of yoga. 

Pratyakprapancha .the subjective 
world. 

Pravntti activity , the active life 
of aggressive achievement. 

Pravntti'murga the path of the 
active life of aggressive achieve- 
ment as opposed to the life of 
retirement and renunciat..on. 

Punyct...merit , meritorious deed, 
tendency impressed on the 
minds of people by their good 
deeds. 

Punyd'hhumi the holy land ; the 
land of meritoriousness. 

Puraka the process of filling in the 
lungs with air by means of a 
long continued process of 
inspiration, 

Pumiiifls ..a class of Hindu sacred 
writings containing the myths 


and legends and traditional 
history of the ancient Hindus. 

Ptirna full ; fulfilled. 

Pilrnakdma one whose desires are 
all fulfilled. 

Purnakdmatva the state of having 
no unfulfilled desires. 

Piirndvatdra a full descent , a 
completed incarnation of God 
as man. 

Purusha he who abides within an 
embodiment , a soul , a person- 

Purusha.sukta the Vedic hymn 
which desciibes the creation of 
the universe from the Supreme 
(R.V.X 90) 

Put va^mimamsd the earlier en- 
quiry, so called in relation to 
the later Vedantic enquiry re- 
garding Brd/iman, one of the six 
systems of Hindu philosophy 
dealing mainly with the ques- 
tion of Vedic sacrifices and 
their results. 

Ptirva.paksJia the statement of 
the preliminary position m an 
argument, this position being 
invariably that of an opponent 
who has to be attacked and 
defeated. 

Pushpitd v((k. flowery language; 
vainly flowery language. 

R 

Rdga desire, longing for pleasure 
and pleasurable objects. 

Rdjarshis royal sages and philoso- 
phers. 

Rajas that ‘ quality ’ of prakriti 
which represents its highly 
active condition full of 
enlivening and aggressive 

energy. , . v , 

Rajasa pertaining to that quality 
of praknti which is known as 
rfljas. 
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Eai<a-yogfl...the king of yogas ; the 
best of the yogas ; the yoga ot 
meditation and mental concen- 
tration aiming at self-realiza- 
tion and God-reali2ation« 

Eajo'guna...the ‘ quality’ of rajas. 

Rdmay ana... the celebrated Sanskrit 
epic of Valmiki dealing with 
the story of Rama and his wife 
Sita. 

Eechaka-.-the process of exhausting 
the lungs of air by means of a 
long-continued act of expira- 
tion* ^ 

Ri-sfeayS^... sages ; spiritual seers; 
seers of perfected spiritual 
vision. 

S 

Sah3A'hrahman...the verbal brah- 
man ; the big thing which is 
denoted by words, is-, prakriti 
or Nature ; th^ brahman which 
consists of words, i.e., the 
Veda. 

Sahfia...anassOciation ; an assem- 
bly. 

Sdd|^na...the means for the attain- 
ment of an end. 

Sa«iadld... concentrated attention, 
ani mental realization; the last 
stage of mental concentration 
in the practice of yoga, the 
stage in which the person, 
practising it, is so fully ab- 
sorbed in self-awareness as to 
be altogether unaware of the 
outside world. 

Samd'dnshti... the vision of equal- 

■ ty* ' 

StmaMtha...^ warrior, who, being 
‘ himself within a chariot. Is 
capable, of fighting effectively 
against another warrior, who- 
a^- has the advantage of 
being seated within a'chdriot. 


Samaiva... evenness; equality; even- 
ness and impartiality of dis- 
position in relation to pleasure 
and pain, to success and 
failure ; equality of sympathy 
and love in relation to all 
beings. 

Samatvain yoga wcKyafe... equality is 
called yoga. 

Samsfflr a... the course of the soul’s 
recurring re-incarnation. 

Sa/nskara... impression left upon 
the mind by previous acts and 
experiences ; internally im- 
pressed tendencies ; agreeable 
and disagreeable mental effects 
which good and evil deeds 
respectively produce. 

Safnvdda...a dialogue. 

Sarny a . . . similarity . 

Samyamin ... the self-controlling- 
sage. 

Sanatana. . .everlasting. 

Sai^ga ... attachment, attachment 
to the experiences and the 
objects of the senses. 

Sari kalpa... will ; thought; desires 
of the mind ; fancied desires. 

Sa77kfiya...knowledge ; theory ; the 
philosophy expounded by 
Kapila. 

Sdnhhy a 'karihd... the name of a 
work by Isvarakvishna which 
expounds the Sdnkhya philoso- 
phy of Kapila in a small 
number of mnemonic stanzas. 

Sdnkhya-nishihd . . .that philosophic 
position in the theory of con- 
duct which is determined by 
speculative and ‘abstract 
thought. 

Sa'/d{hya-yoga...the theory of con- 
duct arrived at in accordance 
with speculative reason. 

Sannya55^rama...the fourth stage 
in the life of an Indian Arya* 
the- ascetic order of Me. 
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Sannyasin one who has renounced 
all worldly attachments and 
desires, an ascetic, a mendicant 
monk 

Aanti tranquillity, peace, a prayer 
of peace , blissful peace of 
mind 

Sarga creation , manifestation 
Sannn the owner of the body , 
the in dwelling ego ised princi 
pie of consciousness , the soul 
Sarvct bhlta kite ratah devoted to 
accomplish the good of all 
beings 

Sarvagata that which has per 
vaded all things in the universe 
so as to be found in eve^y one 
of them 

Sat existence , that which exists 
iSatavadhana the feat of multiple 
attention and memory directed 
to note one hundred things at 
one and the same time, 

Sattva that ‘ quality of prahiti 
which IS observable m the 
steady condition of balanced 
motion and calm conscious 
life 

Sattva guna the'quality’ of sattva 
Sattvika pertaining to or charac 
tensed by the sattva guna 
Satya true , truth 
Satyasar^halpatva the power of 
making all, that one wills, 
come out, true 

i^fsha the ever remaining one , 
a mythical serpent 
SevS service 

Siddht attairiment of the end , 
acquisition of occult powers 
Siddhitrdya the name of a work 
by YSmunScharya in which he 
tries to prove the reality of 
God, of the soul and of ex 
perience 

SirhhttnSda the lion’s roar, roaring 
out like a lion in duels and 

G-81 


battles for indicating a 
challenge or the feelirg of 
triumph 

6iokas stanzas , especially stan 
zas composed m that variety 
of the anushfup metre wntch 
IS called sloka 

Smarta relating to the smntis 
religiously legal or legally reli 
gious 

Smriti remembraeee , feteioty, 
the internal mental Unpression 
which forms the basts of 
memory , a class of Hindu 
sacred writings dealing with 
their social, moral and political 
law&, so called because they are 
held to have been re-produced 
from memory by the ancient 
sages of India 

^rauta smarta relating, to., the 
Vedas or i^rutis and the Smritis 
Sn Parthasarathi svami sabhS the 
name of an association in 
Triplicane, Madras, named 
after God Parthasarathi^ that 
IS, Krishna as the dharioteer of 
Arjuna, worshipped ih the 
Vishnu temple at Triplicane 
Srishtt creation , manifestation 
Stha a root meaning to stay 
Sthanu a pillar, that which is firm 
SthiLxprajna the man of firm mind 
and established wisdom 
Sukha pleasure, happiness 
Sukla yajur veda the White Yajur 
veda, a name of the Vaja 
saneya samhita of the Yajwr 
veda 

Sukjita good deed, the impressed 
tendency due to good deeds 
SvabhSva nature, natural impulse, 
instinct, one’s own character 
istic temperairent 
Svflrga the ceWtlal-wo^ of the 
gods, t}ig bewwn of' and 

the other Vedic gods 
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Svarg^rohu'iicL-parvan ..that book 
in the Mahahharata, which 
treats of the ascent of the 
PaMavas to heaven. 

SvAyam'prakaia self-luminous. 

T 

TaitiinyopamsAad one of the ten 
well known Upamshads. 

Tamas. that ‘quality’ of matter 
which makes it dull, immobile 
and inert. 

TSmasa — plaining to or charac- 
terised by the tamo-guna. 

Tamo'gu«a...the quality of tomas- 

Tanmatras ..the subtle bases of the 
five bhutas or elements of 
matter. 

Tupds . the heat felt m consequence 
of self-restraint and internal 
etfort ; the practice of religious 
austerities. 

Tapasvin ... one who practises 
austerities ; one who lives the 
unworldly life of austere pen- 
ance and asceticism. 

TasmSdyuddhyasva do you there- 
fore fight. 

Tat.. .that ; the Brahman. 

Tatpara ..that to which it relates- 

TraigHnya. the three gunas or 
‘ qualities ’ which are conceived 
to belong to the primordial 
matter known as praknti. 

TrailokyarSjya., the title to exercise 
kingly sway over the three 
worlds, the earth-world, the 
heaven-world and the inter- 
mediate world. 

Tnkara^as...the three instruments 
of work owned by the soul, mz., 
mind» language and body. 

U 

Upanishad...a class of Vedic works 
which contain the fundament 


thoughts and teachings of the 
ancient sages of India as bear- 
ing on Hindu religion, philo- 
sophy and metaphysics - 

Vpeksha .conscious indifference. 

V 

Vaidiki .appertaining to the Vedal 
that which relates to the reli- 
gion that has no higher object 
of human pursuit than the 
attainment of power and 
enjoyments by performing 
Vedic sacrifices. 

Vairogya . freedom from desire , 
dispassionate non attachment ; 
dispassionate disinterestedness. 

VaiSya .the third caste in the 
typical Hindu organisation of 
society ; a member of the 
trading class , the common 
free man of the ancient Aryan 
community. 

Vdk speech ; language. 

Vakya'jnUna sentence-knowledge ; 
that kind of knowledge which 
is derived from a study of 
sentences , unrealised book- 
knowledge. 

Vdnaprastha...the forest-hermit, 
the person whose life is in the 
third stage, out of the four 
stages, in the legally ordered 
typical Hindu life* 

Varnadhfirma duties appertaining 
to men and women of the 
various castes in respect of 
their particular castes. 

Varna .colour, race, caste. 

Varna sai^kara.. the mixing up of 
colours ; the mixing up of 
races through unwholesome 
inter-crossing between persons 
of different race-colour ; the 
mixing up of castes by means 
of indiscriminate marriage. 
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VarnHsrama-dharma . the dutiess 
responsibilities and obligations 
attaching to the various castes 
and the various stages of life 
as promulgated in the Hindu 
sacred law. 

one who has control over 
his senses ; a person possessed 
of self-mastery. 

Veda .the main scripture of the 
Hindus, consisting of hymns 
in praise of godS) sacrificial 
formulas, prayers, etc. 

VedUnta the concluding portion 
of the Veda , the UMrusfiads ; 
the system of philosophy 
taught m the Upanishads as 
expounded by Badarayana m 
the Vedanta's'dras- 

Veddntin ..a follower of the 
VedSnta philosophy. 

Vedavddarata. the person who is 
given to indulge in discussions 
about the Vedas. 

Vibhu all-pervading ; lordly , the 
master-soul. 

Vidvdn the learned man, the man 
of wisdom. 

Vikdra . modification , change in 
configuration. 

Viharma. . .mis-work. 

Vidheydtman one who is possessed 
of a duly disciplined self. 

Vikshepa mental distraction 
caused by desire and aversion. 

Vishnu'purdna. .one of the eighteen 
Purands, attributed to Vyasa. 

ViSvanJpa . universal form , the 
universal form of God. 

Viveka.. -discrimination ; discrimi- 
nating power. 

Vyakta. .manifest. 

Y 

Yaj. .a root meaning to worship. 

Ydjita.. an act of worship, a sacri- 
fice. 


Yajante offer sacrifice or conduct 
worship. 

Yajur-veda ..one of the four Vedas, 
that which deals especially with 
the duties of the sacrificial 
priests called adhvaryus. 

Yamct... internal self-control, being 
one of the eight processes in 
the practice of the yoga of 
meditation and mental con- 
centration. 

Yotaya/i ..ascetics ; aspirants who 
possess the power of self- 
control, those who ate devoted 
to divine worship with a view 
to attain salvation, 

YathS‘kratu-nydya...t'h& law or 
principle which declares that 
the kind of religion and 
worship adopted by one here 
in this life invariably gives 
rise to an accordant realisation 
m the course of one's progress 
in religious thought and 
spiritual life hereafter. 

Yati. a striving aspirant ; an 
ascetic. 

Yoga . practical application ; con 
centration of the mind ; the 
practice of mental concentra- 
tion ; the system of Hindu 
philosophy expounded by 
Patanjali ; practice or practical 
application of a rule of 
conduct established by specula- 
tive or theoretical reasoning ; 
a reasoned exposition ; the 
acquisition of such good things 
and advantages as have not 
been yet obtained. 

Yogah karmasu kau^alam.. clever- 
ness in relation to the perform- 
ance of works is yoga. 

Yoga-nidra ..meditative and con- 
templative repose , the sleep 
which IS slept by the yogin in 
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his inwardly conscious state of 
samadhii exterixally unconscious 
but internally wakeful sleep. 

Y oga^nishthd... that position in the 
philosophy of conduct which 
is determined by the actual 
practice of work in life and 
society. 

Yogan{c?krt.*-the man that has 
climbed up to yoga. 

Yoga'samddhi the state of extreme 
mental concentration brought 
abbtit by- the practice of yoga; 
:oneentrated 'realisation at' 
tained^ hy the practice of the 
yoga of meditatiofi and mental 
concentration. 

Yog<i-SMfras;..that body of apho- 
risms by Patanjali which ex- 
pounds the Yoga Philosophy. 


Yogfl-yainS^j... duty-doing sacrifi- 
cers ; those whose sacrifice 
consists in doing their duties 
aright in life. 

Yoga-yu?cf(j...he who is engaged in 
the practice of yoga and has 
his attention concentrated ; 
the unselfish worker, 
yogin...one who has practised yoga 
and attained self-realization in 
the state of samddhU 
Yukta...a person who is duly devo- 
ted to the performance of 
dutyj the man of accomplished 
yoga. 

Yufetatama...he who, is the best 
among accomplished yogins. 
Yushmatprapancha ... ‘your-world\ 
that isj the objective world. 
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